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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


Ts want of a history of the popes of Rome, at once complete, concise, and writfen ina 
ay! style, has long been felt as a desideratum in our language. That void is spelled 

the following work. - At this juncture, when the straggle of the church of Rome for future 
power, has been transferred from the shores of Europe to our own land, it seemed desirable 
that such a book should be placed within the reach of all. ° 

This work opens ta our view a clear exposition of the public history and private practices 
of the men, who, from the position of simple pastors of a single church, advanced their au- 
thority, step by step, until they became not only the ecclesiastical, but in fact the temporal 
lords of Christendom. It treats with comprehensive minuteness of their onward march to 
ereeniens from their first usurpations over the surrounding churches, until, in the zenith of 

eir pride and power, they trampled emperors and kings beneath their feet, abeolved nations 
from their Si wae took away and bestowed Kingdoms, and parcelled out a world to whom 
they would. e craft of the first Leo—the steady perseverance of the early popes in their 
settled policy of aggrandizement—the bold daring of Hildebrand, the monk of Cluny, the 
master apirit of his age—the public infamy and private debaucheries of Borgia—the reckless 
audacity of the Famese, and the voluptuous licentiousness and philosophical atheism of the 
tenth Leo, are painted by a master’s hand. The aetors in the soenes recounted, live and 
move and have a being, as théy pass in review before us. 

A short but spirited review of the political condition of the world until Christianity was «+ 
placed on the throne of the Roman empire, with the various heresies that have occurred, 
with their leading doctrines and principal: actors, are set forth with great clearness and com- 
prehensiveness. In a word, the reader of this work will find himself, at the close of its 
perusal, acgoamied with all the leading facts connected with the history of the Christian 
church, and the accompanying political history of the world. 

Coming from the pen of a Roman Catholic, but one who is enabled to see that good may 
be found out of the pale of his own church, it may be read withont the suspicion of its truth. 
naturally attendant on such a production from the pen of one of adverse faith. The vices o 
the men who claim to be the vicars of Christ on earth are not slurred over; the horrors at- 
tendant on religious bigotry and fanaticism in the persecution, tortare and murder of fellow 
men, are truthfully postrayed ; and the claim for the popes to infallibility best exposed by 
the record of their ambition, avarice, public dishonesty and private por sabe 

All are not portrayed as base; for in the long catalogue of the rulers of the church of 
Rome, it would indeed be strange, if there were not found, as there are, men endued with 
noble natures, lofty aspirations, and generous desires for the benefit of their fellows : these 
shine forth as brilliant lights in the surrounding darkness. 

The strong republican feelings of the author have led him to watch with a close and critical 
eye all movements having a tendency to the concentration of power, either in chusch of state 
in the hands of a single individual, and will meet with a ready response in the only large and 
powerful nation of the world in which civil and religious freedom may be truly said to exist 
in a pure form. 

His views, however, on any subject treated of, and more especially concerning the so- 
called philosophers of the eighteenth centary, are not, of course, endorsed by the translator. 
It was his aim to set his author down as he found him, and nothing more. e word of ex- 
planation may be necessary. Whenever the worde “priest” and “priesthood” occur they 
refer exclusively to the ministry of the Roman church, as do the words “church” and “ reli- 
gion” to that church and its tenets. 

That some portions of the work are calculated to excite disgust in the minds of the readers 
can readily be understood. In dealing however with impurity we cannot avoid bringing 
many things to light which a fastidious taste will deprecate. e horrid corruptions of the 
Roman church would however never be known unless the -tinsel covering which gilds it is 
removed, and the putrid mass of corruption lying beneath the veil of its infallibility can never 
be exhibited without the removal of that veil. Private vice as well as regos corruption 
have marked its progress, and to expose the one it is necessary to lay bare the other. 

An earnest desire to place the history of this all-aspiring church, and the true character of 
its infallible heads, before his countrymen, as a beacon and a warning, led him to undertake 
this task. Should he succeed in this, his object will be accomplished. 


ParLapeLPHI, JuLY, 1846. 


‘a PREFACE. 


Tue History or THE Pores is an immense work, which embraces within its scope 
the political, moral, and religious revolutions of ‘the world. It runs through a long 
series of ages, during which the bishops of Rome, whose mission was to announce to 
men a divine religion, have forgotten it in their pride of power, have outraged the 
morality ‘of Christ, and become the scourge of the human race. 


. Formerly the thunders launehed from the Vatican by sacrilegious priests, overthrew 
. kingdoms, and covered Europe, Asia and Africa, with butcheries, wate and conflagra- 


tions. But the times are changed; religious passions are softened; philosophy has 
overthrown absolute thrones, and broken down the colossal power of the popes. 


A brief analysis of these epochs precedes onr history, and offers a frightful picture 
of monstrous debaucheries, bloody wars, memorable schisms, and revolutions. It 
prepares, by its wonderful recital, for the long syccession of pontiffs and kings cele- 


brated for their crimes, or illustrious for their exploits, s 


In the past ages the Hisrony or tHe Pores introduces us to the butcheries of the 
inquisition, which we now hope will receive the honours of excommunication from 
posterity. E 
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PROCESSION : 
Pa =. | 


FOR EASTER SUNDAY. 


Esquires, 
two and two, in red serge cappas with hooda over the shoulders, etc. E 
Proctors of the College, rey 
two and two, in back stuff cappas with silk hoods. ' oad es 
Procuratores of re orders, 
two and two, in the of their respective orders. pid wa 
Ecclesiastical chamberlains, outside the city, 
E two and two, in red. «out eo 
Chaplains in ordinary, ` — 
in red cappas with of ermine ; of whom there are “Ae T: 
first mitre bearer, -a kl 
aA 


bearer, 
one bearer of the tinra.—(Cut 8. 
Private Chaplains, 
Fo aMi ir ag and hoods of ermine, 
nsistorial Advocates, a 
two and two, M black or violet cassocks, and hoods. 
‘astical Chamberlains, 


Ecclesi 
private and honorary, two and two, in red Samorka and hoods. 


Choristers of the 
two and two, in violet silk cassocks over a are susplices.—(Cut 9.) 


A bbreviators of the Park, 

Clerks of the Chamber, 

in surplices, over rochets, two and two, 
Master of the sacred Palace, 
in his habit of a Dominican ys 
Auditors of the Rota, 
wurplices, over rochets, two and two, . 
incense bearer. 

Three Acolyths, Oross bearer. - Four Acolyths, 
in surplices over rocheta in tunic.—(Cut 12.) in surplices over rochets 
carrying large candlesticks with lights Two peren of the red rod. carrying candlesticks with lights 
a Greek Subdeacon. Subdeacon, Greek Deacon. 
in tunic. 

Penitentiaries of Bt. Peters, 
two and two, in albs and chasubles. 
Mitred Abbot, 
of whom only a few are entitled to a place. 
BISHOPS, ARCHBISHOPS AND PATRIARCHS, 
two and two, the latins wearing copes and mitres, 
the easterns in their proper costumes.—(Cuta 2-8.) 
CARDINAL DEACONB, 
in dalmatics and mitres, each accompanied byi his iis chamberiaig carrying his square 
cap, and followed by his train bearer, 
apie PRIESTS, 
in chasubles and mitres, similarly attended.—(Cut 11.) 
CARDINAL ee as 


General. “ag, aad opie of of the | err of nobles, 
Grand herald and grand esquire. 
in court dresses. 
Lay chamberlains, 
Conservators of Rome and Prior of the magistrates of Wards 
in vestures ornamented with cloth of gold. 
PRINCE ASSISTANT AT THE THRONE, 
in a splendid court dresa.—(Cut 10.) 
GOVERNOR OF ROME, 


Cor mD)—"prn? says 


CLE mO)—"prend seas 


TH 

a 

4 

g 

3 
K 
Cgi m3) 


Gorm) ammogooen 
“pand ajag 


Two principal masters of ceremony. 
CARDINAL DEACON, CARDINAL DEACON, CARDINAL DEACON, 
second assistant at the throne, for the latin gospel and mass firm assistänt at the throne 
Fan borne by Fun borne by a private 
a private chamberlain. THE POPE—(Cut 13.) hamberiain — (Cut 14.) 
wearing a white cope and tiara, 
borne in his chair by twelve supporters—(Cut 15—Pope’s chair bearer in a 
red damask, under a canopy sustained by eight referendaries of the signature, in 
short violet mantles over rochets. 
His holiness is surrounded by his household. Six of the Swiss guards, representing 
oulders. 


the catholic cantons, carry large drawn swords on their sh: 
Dean of the Rota, Private chamberlain 
of sword and cloak.—(Cut 20.) 


Private chamberiain. 
in rochet and geppa. 
MAJOBDONO. AUDITOR OF THE APOSTOLIC CAMERA. TREASURER. 
in rochets and cappas. Ţ 


Generals of religious orders, 
two and two, in their proper habits, 
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1. THE POPE IN HIS PONTIFICAL ROBEs. 2. LATIN BISHOP. 
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3. CARDINAL IN FULL COSTUME. 4. CARDINAL IN PRIVATE HABIT. 
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B. BEARER OF THE TlaRa. 


7. ARMENIAN BISHOP. 
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10. SENATOR. 


9. CHORISTER. 


CROSS-BEARER. 


12, 


11. CARDINAL PRIEST. 
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13. THE POPE. 14. PRIVATE CHAMBERLAIN. 


15. POPE'S CHAIR-BEARER. 16. CAPTAIN OF SWIa8u QUARD 
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18. GUARD OF NOBLES. 


PRIVATE OF SWISS GUARD. 


17. 


20. CHAMBERLAIN OF SWORD AND CLOAK. 


19. MACE-BEARER. 
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On the cope of bright purple color which the 
Pope wears on Palm Sunday is a silver plate 
richly gilt, bearing, in beautiful relief, the figure 
of the Almighty. This was formerly of pure 
gold, surrounded by three knobs of costly ori- 
ental pearls; but the cupidity of the enemies of 
Pius VI. overcame their fear of‘ sacrilege, and 
they appropriated jit to other purposes. Ben- 
venuto Cellini, who was employed by Clement 
VII. to engrave this plate, says, somewhat blas- 
phemously, though in true artistic spirit, that he 
endeavored to represent the “ Almighty Father 
in a free and easy position.” 

His Holiness selects the cardinals, seventy in 
number, who form the high senate of the Church 
and the privy council of the Pope. They in 
turn elect the Pope from their own number. 
In costume they are a shade less’ brilliant 
than the Holy Father, wearing, when in chapel, 
red cassocks with gold tassels, red stockings, 
white ermine tippets, and red skull or square 
caps. On solemn occasions they add red shoes 
and white damask silk mitres, with other changes 
of raiment, telling with great effect in a proces- 
sion, but tedious in description. 

Throughout the whole edifice of the Roman 
hierarchy, costume forms a very important and 
conspicuous part. It is nicely graduated with 
decreasing splendor and diversified cut from the 
pope, cardinals, archbishops, and the inferior 
clergy, who are almost lost amid richly-laced 
petticoats and purple skirts, to the laughable at- 
tire of the sacristans, choristers, and the dirty 
and dolorous robes of the monastic orders. Each 
rank has its mark and number, and it must be 
confessed that no military display can compete, 
in variety and brilliancy of colors and costliness 
of uniform, with one got up by the church. The 
nomenclature of papal costume is intelligible only 
to those who pass their lives in wearing it. Each 
article has its peculiar uses and degree of sanctity. 

The etiquette of the papal court, whether in 
its spiritual or temporal sense, is no light service. 
To give an idea of the number and variety of of- 
ficers attached to it, I have given a programme of 
the Procession for Easter Sunday as it appears in 
Saint Peter's previous to High Mass and the 
General Benedictionand Excommunication. The 
engravings given of several of these ecclesiastical 
personages and their suites, will bear out the as- 
sertion that no operatic or theatrical spectacle 
can pretend to vie with the papal court when it 
dons its holiday suit. Imagine the surprise of 
St. Peter were he to be present, upon being told 
that that sleepy-looking old gentleman, so buried 
in gold and jewels as scarcely to be discernible, 
and borne under a magnificent canopy on the 
shoulders of twelve men clothed in the brightest 
scarlet, performing the pantomime of turning 
from one side to another his uplifted thumb and 
two fingers as illustrative of the blessing of the 
Holy Trinity, was his successor! I question 
whether at such a sacrilegious libel the old Adam 
within him would not be more signally displayed 
than it even was in the garden; for the zealous 
apostle would least of all forgive humbug. I 


speak only of the effect on my own mind, con- 
trasted with what I conceive to be the proper dis- 
play of that religion which consists in visiting 
and comforting the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction. There are others, as we often see, on 
whom the glitter of a court, or the music and ar- 
chitecture of a church have greater weight than 
the humility and simplicity of gospel truth. They 
would be loth to confess that the avenue to their 
minds and hearts closed with their eyes and ears ; 
bat take away the curiously wrought robes, the 
cunning of the artificer, the genius of the artist, 
the harmonies of music, and the entire combina- 
tion of pomp and venerable tradition by which 
Rome upholds her religion, and how much of 
faith and conviction would be left to them ! 

Beside the officers who figure in the above pro- 
ceasion, there are a legion of others attached to 
the court, which swell its bulk to a degree that 
weighs heavily upon the petty temporal domin- 
ions of the Popes, and is out of all proportion to 
their necessities. There are private gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber, and among them a secret 
treasurer, who purveys for the alms and amuse- 
ment of the Pope. So little bodily exercise does 
the Roman etiquette allow to the successors of 
the fisherman, that his present Holiness has been 
ordered by his physician to play at billiards daily, 
to counteract his tendency to obesity. 

There are one hundred and eight officers and val- 
ets, under different titles, attached to the personal 
service ofthe Pope; a modest number when the ex- 
tent ofhis several palacesis considered. No sover- 
eign pays the penalty of greatness more severely 
than the Holy Father. His sanctity doems him 
perpetually to solitary meals, except on extraor- - 
dinary occasions, there being no one on earth 
sufficiently elevated to sit as an equal at table 
with him. This is the rule, but a spiritual Pope 
no doubt finds means occasionally to reconcile his 
social instincts and rank at the same time. Then, 
too, every dish’ must be previously tasted, for fear 
of poison ; an antiquated custom, which at pres- 
ent no one would conceive to have any founda- 
tion in necessity. His chambers are coldly splen- 
did. Marbles, paintings, mosaics, and gilding 
there are in abundance, but the whole arranged 
with more than the usual chilling aspect of a 
state palace. His private rooms, no doubt, are 
more comfortable; but the whole state and cir- 
cumstance that surround a Pope, so far as the 
public eye can judge, is one which makes ‘him, 
in all the relations of personal freedom and en- 
joyment, a being little to be envied. Each nat- 
ural instinct and generous impulse is so hedged 
in with sacred etiquette or pusillanimous fear as 
to be a torture rather than a pleasure to its pos- 
sessor. A bad Pope can be personally free only 
by being a hypocrite ; a good Pope is a martyr to 
a rank which in its daily duties involves a constant 
contradiction of the simplest principles of Chris- 
tianity, and is a standing reproach upon common 
sense. 5 i 

All acoess to the Pope is guarded with myste- 
rious care. He has his private chamber- men 
—not maids—private cooks, sweepers, and 
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domestics of all classes. Besides these he has 
his confessor, preacher, chaplains—queer neces- 
sities these for the fountain-head of religion— 
his porters, jesters, poultrymen, and muleteers. 
These all have rank and appointments in the sa- 
cred household, mingling strangely with “ mon- 
signori” the secretaries of state, and other offi- 
cials. The private chamberlains who wait in 
the ante-chambers are clergymen. In imita- 
tion of imperial courts, we find cup-bearers, mas- 
ters of the wardrobe, grand esquires, a grand 
herald, private chamberlains of the sword and 
cloak, who wear the blaek-spangled dress, the 
most graceful of all court costumes, and a guard 
of nobles, magnificently uniformed, a section of 
which attends at divine service in the Popé‘s 
chapel with drawn swords. 

Each cardinal and high officer has a little court 
of bis own. When the revenues of Christendom 
flowed into the papal treasury, it was not difficult 
to maintain this state and expense; but, now 
that it falls mainly on the Roman Sacristory, it 
becomes a burden which Christian humility might 
consistently seek to lighten. When there exists 
so numerous a corpa of servants, whether of the 
household or church, invention must be racked 
to find employment for them ; consequently, we 


are not surprised to see that during high 
ceremonies—for instance, on Palm Sunday—it 

“a prince, an auditor of the rota, two 
clerks of the chamber, and two mace- rs,” 
to present a basin of water tb the Pope, in hich 
he washes bis hands, while a cardinal dean Molds 
the towel, a senior cardinal priest hands him the 
incense, which he puts into a censer held by the 
“ senior voter of the signature.” Verily, St. Peter 
could have written all his epistles in much less 
time than it would have taken him to learn the ti- 
tles and employments of the household of his sue- 
cessors in the nineteenth century! ‘Inthe sacred 
functions of the altar, when the Pope assists with- 
out officiating,” says Bishop England, he selects 
the officers from a number of names presented 
by the chapters of each of the three patriarchal 
basilics, selecting “always a nobleman, if his 
other qualifications be equal to those of his asso- 
ciates”—the wisdom of which choice, and its 
consistency with Christianity, all republicans 
can not fail to perceive. 

The mode of electing a Pope is curious. The 
conclave is the assemblage of the cardinals for 
that purpose. They select their own place of 
meeting, in general choosing simply between the 
Vatican or Quirinal palaces. 
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The day after the last day of the funeral cere- 
monies of a deceased Pope, the mass of the Holy 
Ghost is repeated with great solemnity, a Latin 
discourse pronounced, and the procession of car- 
dinals enters the chapel, chanting Veni Creator. 
The bulls concerning the election are read, and 
the cardinal dean harangues them upon the du- 
ties prescribed for the occasion. Each cardinal 
then takes his place in the conclave, that is, re- 
tires to his cell, a small room of about twelve 
feet square, modestly furnished by himself, with 
his arms over the door. These cells are all alike, 
upon the same floor, and arranged in galleries. 
Chimneys are not permitted, warmth being com- 
municated from the neighboring rooms. To 
make the isolation complete, in winter the win- 
dows are all built up, excepting a single pane. 
In summer the cardinals are permitted to look 
into the garden. 

For the service of each cell there is allowed a 
secretary and-one gentleman, who are obliged to 
perform the duties of domestics. But as the 
emoluments are great, consisting of a consider- 
able gam before the conclave, and a distribution 
of ten thousand crowns by the new Pope after 
his election, besides certain advantages for their 
future careef, these posts are much sought after 
by the younger ecclesiastics. 

The conclave is allowed also the services of a 
sacristan, two sub-sacristans, a confessor, four 
masters of ceremonies, two physicians, an apoth- 
ecary, three barbers, a mason, a carpenter, and 


-twelve valets, whose livery is violet. - 


Before the cardinals enter into conclave, should 
any feel not adequate to the discipline about to 
be imposed upon them, they are warned to re- 
tire. Once in conclave, they are placed in soli- 
tary confinement, each in his own cell. Every 
avenue to the palace is strictly guarded by de- 
tachments of soldiers, and each door carefully 
closed. The only communication from without 
is by means of small revolving shelves, or boxes, 
like the “tours” of foundling hospitals, through 
which the meals are passed, and also any official 
communications, but only in the presence, and 
with the authorization of their military guard- 
ians. Vocal intercourse is permitted only at cer- 
tain high apertures in the walls, in Italian, and 
with raised voices, so that the guards can hear 
and understand the conversation. The utmost 
precautions are taken to prevent the inmates of 
adjoining cells from communicating with each 
other. Ifa cardinal become ill, he is permitted 
to go out, but he can not re-enter his cell during 
the conclave. 

Before the closing of the conclave, a final day is 
permitted to the visits and conferences of the car- 
dinals, in the hall arranged for that purpose. These 
interviews are according to prescribed rules. 

All the expenses of the conclave are borne by 
the Apostolic Chamber, Among these, the meals 
are not the least. As nothing is done in Rome 
without a procession, the dinners of the cardinals 
are served up in the same manner. The order 
is as follows: 

At the head, two footmen with wooden maces. 
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A valet with the silver. 

The gentlemen in service, two by two, bare- 
headed. 

The chief cook with a napkin on his shoulder. 

Cup-bearers and esquires. 

Two footmen, carrying upon their shoulders a 
huge dish-warmer, containing the meats, &c. 

Then follow the valets, with wine and fruit in 
baskets. 

Upon arriving at the palace, each cardinal is 
visited in turn by his procession, and the dinner 
deposited. But before this is done, every dish is 
inspected lest some letter or message should be 
concealed within the viands. The bottles and 
glasses are required to be transparent, and the 
vases sufficiently shallow to show their depths. 
With all these precautions, however, diplomatic 
ingenuity at times contrives to convey hidden 
communications. The fruits often speak intelli- 
gibly for themselves. A truffle has served to 
baffle a rival combination, and destroy a choice 
fixed upon for the aucceeding day. This species 
of culinary diplomacy was due, as might be ex- 
pected, to an embassador of France. 

There are four modes of electing the Pope: the 
“ adoration,” the ‘ compromise,” the “scrutin,” 
and the “ accessit.” 

The votes are deposited by the cardinals, ac- 
cording to certain preecribed rules, in a chalice 
placed upon an altar, either in the Sistine Chapel 
or one of the same dimensions at the Quirinal. 
They are summoned twice a day, at six in the 
morning and at the same hour of the evening, to 
deposit their votes. These are carried bv them- 


selves on golden plates. Each bulletin contain- 
ing the vote is carefully sealed, and stamped with 
some fanciful design, known only to the voter, 
and prepared expressly for his vote. Great care 
is also taken to disguise the handwriting so that 
no external clew to the voter's choice can be de- 
tected. This act is preceded by an oath to choose 
him whom they believe the most worthy, and is 
accompanied by sacred chants. The officers, de- 
signated by lot to examine the votes, inspect them 
with the most minute attention and precautions, 
for fear of fraud. If a cardinal has obtained two- 
thirds of the votes, they are verified by comparing 
the names of the voters with their chosen devices. 
Should two-thirds of the votes be wanting to one 
name, the bulletins are burned, and the voting 
commences anew. The smoke which arises from 
the chimney attached to the chapel at this hour, 
telegraphs to an expectant crowd without the 
failure of the vote. 

Election by “adoration” is when a cardinal, in 
giving his vote, goes toward his candidate, pro- 
claiming him the Head of the Church; and is 
followed by two-thirds of the cardinals imitating 
his example. The" compromise” is when the un- 
certain suffrages are given to certain members of 
the conclave from which to elect a Pope. The 
“ scrutin” ia the secret ballot. The “ accessit” 
is the last resource for a choice, but as it ia sel- 
dom resorted to, and I do not clearly comprehend 
the process myself, I can not give it to my read- 
ers. During the examination of the votes by 
secret ballot, the cardinals say masses upon the 
six altars of the chapel. 
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The excessive precautions taken to insure 
purity of choice, betray the extent to which fac- 
tion and corruption must have intruded into these 
elections.» In times past the most scandalous 
scenes bre, preceded and accompanied the in- 
trigues which, despite the severity of the regula- 
tions, find entrance into the holy conclave, 
splitting, it into unholy factions. During the 
com ively recent conclave, which resulted in 
the election of Pius VI., the cardinals even pro- 
ceeded to blows, and their excitement rivaled the 
worst stehes that have ever occurred in any 
democratic congress. 

After his election the Pope selects the name 
by whictr he wishes to be known. The Master 
of Ceremonies then clothes him in the papal vest- 
ments, and the cardinals, each in turn, kiss his 
hands and feet, the Pope giving them upon the 
right cheek the kiss of peace. They then chant, 
“ Behold the high priest, pleasing to God, and 
found just!” The guns of St. Angelo thunder 
forth a salute, every bell of the city augments the 
joyous clamor, and drums, trumpets, and timbrels, 
amid the acclamations of the people—if the elec- 
tion be a popular one—complete the noisy chorus. 

After a special adoration in the Sistine Chapel, 
the Pope seats himself under a red canopy before 
the grand altar in St. Peter's, where he receives 
' the adoration of the people. This finished, he is 
borne in grand procession to the palace which he 
selects for his residence. In the adoration paid 
to the Pope enlightened Romanists disclaim, and 
with justice no doubt, any act of personal idola- 
try. But while they render the same forms of 
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homage to a man which we are taught to believe 
are due only to God, it will be difficult for the 
mase to discriminate the nice distinction they 
would make. Their example, at all events, is so 
much weight in the scale of idolatry, while their 
Motives are far beyond the capacity of ignorant 
minds to comprehend. . 

During the interval between the death of one 
Pope and the election of another, the papal func- 
tions are administered by an officer called the 
“ Camerlingue,” or Cardinal President, of the 
Court of Rome. He holds one of the three keys 
of the treasure of the Castle of St. Angelo; the 
dean of the sacred college another, and the Pope 
the third. 

The unity and policy of the papal court is un- 
doubtedly the same in all ages, so far as concerns 
its claims to temporal and spiritual power. Were 
it not counteracted by the spirit of the age, there 
is no reason to believe it would not now assert its 
authority as distinctly and frankly,as in the thir- 
teenth century, in the’mandate of Nicholas III., 
cited in the ninety-sixth distinction of the canon 
law, viz.: 

“It is evident ‘that the Roman pontiff can not 
be judged of man, because he is Gop!” 

In a bull of Gregory IX., inserted in the De- 
cretals, under the title of ‘Pre-eminence,” we 
read as follows: 

‘God has made two great lights for the firma- 
ment of the universal Church—that is to say, he 
has instituted two dignities: these are the pon- 
tifica] authority and the royal power; but that 
which rules in these days, that is to say over 
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things spiritual, is the greater, and that which 
presides over things materia! the lesser. There- 
fore all should know that there is as much differ- 
ence between pontiffs and kings as between the 
sun and moon. We say that every human creat- 
ure is subjected to the sovereign pontiff, and that 
he can (according to the decreta! of Innocent III., 
called the Prebends), in virtue of his full power 
and sovereign authority, dispose of the natural 
and divine right.” 

At this age of the world we may mmile at these 
doctrines. But the spirit which conceived them 
still exists, though the power then enforced has 
departed. The haughty ceremonies that accom- 
panied these assumptions of power are yet in full 
sway, yearly growing in imbecility, as the au- 
thority which ‘alone could make them respected 
becomes more remote. That which once carried 
with it terrible meaning has now degenerated into 
pitiful farce. Spectators now gather to Rome 
during holy festivals, not to worship or to ac- 
knowledge the great head of the Christian church, 
but to wonder at the debasing shows proffered, 
and the haughty magnificence displayed by priests 
who found their creed on a gospel of humility and 
love. Should these remarks be construed as un- 
charitable, I can only add that where religion, as 
I intend showing, is metamorphosed designedly 
into a mere spectacle, it must expect to. be sub- 
jected to the ordinary laws of criticism. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF PARIS. 


E war had now become a struggle for the 

dethronement of Napoleon, and for the ef- 
fectual suppression, throughout Europe, of those 
principles of republican equality, to which the 
French Revolution had given birth. There nev- 
er was & government so popular as not to have 
its opposition. In every nation and state allied 
to France there were many royalists, ready eager- 
ly to join the allied armies. In the triumph of 
that cause they hoped to regain their exclusive 
privileges. And in all the old aristocracies there 
were multitudes, of the more intelligent portion 
of the populace, hungering for reform. They 
welcomed, with enthusiasm, the approach of the 
armies of Napoleon. It was the existence of 
this party, in such strength, both in England and 
Ireland, which roused the Tory government of 
Britain, to such tremendous exertions, to crush, 
in the person of the French Emperor, the spirit 
of republican equality. - The North British Re- 
view, one of the organs of the Tory party, in the 
following strain, which will certainly amuse 
American readers, complains of that equality, 
which Napoleon established in France : 

“Those who have watched the interior work- 
ings of society in France, long and close at hand, 
are inclined to attribute much of that uselessness 
and discontent, which is one of its most striking 
features, and which is the despair both of the 
friends of order and the friends of freedom, to the 
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national system of education. Members of va- 
rious grades and classes in the social scale are 
instructed together, in the same schools, in the 
same mode, and on the same subjects, to a de- 
gree of which we have no example here. If the 
peasant, the grocer, or the tailor, can scrape to- 
gether a little money, his son receives his train- 
ing in the samp seminary as the eon of the pro- 
Prietor, whose land he cultivates, whose sugar 
and coffee he supplies, and whose coat he makes. 
The boy, who ought to be a laborer or a petty 
tradesman, sits on the same bench, and learns 
the same lesson, as the boy who is destined for 
the bar, the tribune, or the civil service of the 
state. This system arises out of the passion for 
equality, and fosters it in turn. The result is, 
that each one naturally learns to despise his own 
destination, and to aspire to that of his more for- 
tunate school-fellow. The grocer’s son can not 
see why be should not become an advocate, a 
journalist, a statesman, as well as the wealthier 
and noble-born lad, who was often below him in 
the elass, whom he occasionally thrashed, and 
often helped over the thorny places of his daily 
task.” * i 

The Allies now advanced triumphantly toward 
the Rhine. Napoleon roused all his energies to 
meet the emergence. “Though age,” says Bour- 
Tienne, “might have been supposed to have de- 
prived him of some of his activity, yet, in that 
crisis, I beheld him as in his most vigorous 
youth. Again he developed that fervid mind, 
which, as in his early conquests, annihilated 
time and space, and seemed omnipresent in its 
energies.” France, from the Rhine to the Pyre- 
nees, assumed the appearance of a vast arsenal. 
The Council of State suggested to Napoleon that 
it might not be wise to announce to the people 
the humiliating truth that the frontiers of France 
were invaded. 

‘« Wherefore,” replied Napoleon, “ should not 
the truth be told! Wellington has entered the 
south; the Russians menace the north; the Aus- 


* It is greatly to Napoleon's honor, that such men as 
the Duke of Wellington were contending against him. 
It is, in itself, evidence of the righteousness of his 
cause. Probably there can not be found in the world a 
men more resolutely hostile tg popular reform than was 
the Duke of Wellington. He was the idol of the aristoc- 
racy. He was hated by the people. They had pelted 
him with mud through the streets of London, and he had 
been compelled to barricade his windows against their 
assaults. Even the soldiers under his command in Spain 
had no affection for his person ; and, notwithstanding all 
the calumnies of the British press, they loved, around 
their camp-fires, to teli stories of the goodness of Napo- 
leon. Many, too, of these eoldiers, after the battle of Wa- 
terloo, were sent to Canada. I am informed, by a gentle- 
man of commanding character and intelligence, that when 
a child, he has eat for hours listening to the anecdotes in 
favor of Napoleon which these British soldiers had picked 
up in the camp. Yet, true to military discipline, they 
would stand firmly to their colors in the hour of battle. 
They were proud of the grandeur of the "Iron Duke,” 
but no soldier loved him. We will imitate Napoleon’s 
Magnanimity, in not questioning the sincerity of the Duke 
of Wellington's convictions, thet an aristocratic govern- 
ment is best for the people. We simply state the unde- 
niable fact, that his hostility was deadly to all popular 
reform. 
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Tue wisdom of nations has caused blind fa- 
naticism to disappear; reagon and tolerance 
have replaced the religious passions which 
drove men to the most horrible extremes, and 
caused them to resemble tigers, gorged with 
blood, rather than human beings. i 

The pride of the popes, and their insatiable 
ambition, found in absolute monarchs power- 
ful and frequently docile auxiliaries, in impo- 
sing upon the people their execrable wishes, 'in 
overwhelming the weak, in dizing their 
estates, and at le in reaching so great a 
height of audacity, that they called themselves 
the representatives of God upon earth, and 

giving away kingdoms, 
de princes, and dividing the world. 
e es of ignorance then obscured the 
j the people, stupified in a frightful 
slavery, rent each other like wild beasts, in 
order to please their tyrants, and subserve 
their ill-regulated passions. Ages of misfor- 
tune, massacres, incendiarism and famine ! 

Abusing the credulity of the people, kings 
destroyed empires in their senseless sway, and 
made a desert alike of the city and the country. 

The popes, more loose and sa than the 
tyrants of ancient Rome and Byzantium, seated 
upon the pontifical chair, crowned with a triple 
diadem of pride, hypocrisy and fanaticism— 
surrounded by assassins, poisoners, and copr- 
tiers—surrendered themselves tò all kinds of 
debauchery, and insulted the public misfar- 
tunes. 

But the darkness is dissipated; murder, as- 
sassination, misery, and devastation, have 
given place to truth,—eternal truth, which the 

licy and the cruelty of kings had buried un- 
Tr the rubbish of ompr ! í Pt 
History—great and magnificent lesson! it 
Sanders throat the past when thê pitiless 


barbarity of priests, aided by the ignorance of 
men, ovara helai the world; when the in- 
naked and ragged, 


habitants of the country, 
caused horror in the "Dhigands themeelves 
who found nothing left to pillage -but d 
bodies. It recalls the epochs of disaster, con- 
fusion and solitude, when the smallest farm 
houses among English French and Romans, 
were armed against the wretches in.the pay 
of kings and nobles, who were greedy for 
their prey; all were bent on pillaging the 
labourer and massacreing the people : and, as- 
tonishing and horrible to relate, the very 
animals, accustomed to the sound of the toc- 
sin, a signal of the arrival of the soldiery$ tan 
without guides to their hiding-places. 
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| Nations will learn to judge of emperors and 

i inflexible and inexorable despots, who 
drove on millions of men to cruel wars, in 
order to sustain the most unjust pretensions, 
augment the number of their slaves, increase 
their wealth, satisfy the unbridled luxury of 
their courtiers, satidte the avidity of their 
mistresses, or perhaps occupy the unquiet 
and restless spirit of a king devoured with 
ennut. 

The le will learn great truths from his- 
tory; they will learn by what bold impiety, 
what sacrilegious deeds, popes and kings have 
been the causes of the greatest misfortunes 
to Europe, during two thousand years of ty- 
rangy and paar a wits 

i e reign of Tiberius appeared a 
man, the son of Mary, called Christ. The na- 
tions were plunged m ignorance; the law of 
Moses was obscured by human traditions ; the 
morals of the Israelites, and of those of other 

le, were ín a like degree of corruption. 

is man, all extraordinary, all divine, did 
not content himself with mourning over the 
human race. He preached, he dogmatized 
he taught a code of severe morality, opposed 
to the corrupt maxims of the age. 

His disciples, chosen from amog he 
le, taught, as they had learned from their 

ivine Master, sage precepts, a holyaud rigid 
morality, a mysterious doctrine, and incom- 
prehensible dogmas. The disciples of Christ 
did not employ force to cause men to receive 
their p 6; on the contrary, they were 
persecuted in all ways, and their preaching 
aided by their example, made the most rapid 


Prt, ; 
' ey ted the man of God. They 
pursued him with a fury equal to the zeal 
with which he bore, witness against vice ; and 
he terminated his divine mission by an in- 
famous punishment. 

The first Christians were distinguished by 


[the names of brethren,—holy, faithful; the 


were humble, obscure, and poor, working wi 
their own hands for thetr subsistence. They 
spread themeelves secretly in peace ;. some 
went to Rome, mixed up among the Jews, to 
whom the Romans permitted the exercise of 
their worship in their synagogue. 

It was towards the year 60 of our era, that 
the Christians commenced separating them- 
selves from the Jewish communion. They 
separated themselves on account of the vio- 
lent quarrels among the synagogues scattered 
through Rome, Greece, Egypt and Asia ; they 
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were accused of atheism by their Jewish 
brethren, and PERREN E | three times on 
the Sabbath day. 

Many churches were formed, and the sepa- 
ration became complete between the Jews 
and Christians. The Romans had an equal 
contempt for both. This people, the most 
tolerant on the earth, permijéd their extrava- 
gance so long as they did not interfere with 
the order of things established by law ; but 
when these obscure sectarians became perse- 
cutors—when they spat upon the images of the 

ds—when they overthrew their statues, 
then the prefect. of Rome gave them up to 
the axe of the victors. 

In the first age the apostles and their suc- 
cessors concealed themselves in the catacombs 
of Rome, wandering about in villages and 
cavems. The popes not yet an episcopal 
throne; they did not step upon the heads of 
kings ; they did not yet overthrow empires. 

The alms of the Neophytes rendered the 
place of bishops in the great cities very lu- 
crative ; their credit extended itself, because 
of their wealth; their insolence and audacity 
increased in a like proportion, and their for- 
midable power raised: itself by a deception of 
the people. 

When the churches received a form, they 
recognized five orders; the superintendents 
of souls, the bishops; the elders of the so- 
ciety, who were the priests; the servants or 
deacons ; the initiated or believers, who par- 
took of the love feasts; the cathechumens, 
who were awaiting baptism : all these dress- 
ed like the rest of mankind, nor were they 
constrained to preserve celibacy. 

Becoming more numerous, they raised them- 
selves up against the Roman empire, and 
forced the magistrates to act with severity 
against a sect which troubled the public 
order. They did not punish the Jews, who 
were separated from the Christians, and who 
shut themselves up in their synagogues ; they 
permitted to them the exercise of their reli- 
gion, as that of all other worships. 

But the Christians, declaring themselves 
enemies of all other religions, and especially 
of that of the empire, were many times 
punished by its laws. From this crowd of 
martyrs have the priests of Rome filled their 
legends. Historians affirm that few Chris- 
tians perished as martyrs; no one was perse- 
cuted for his religious belief, but for acts for- 
bidden by all laws. 

Councils even were tolerated ; they recount 
five in the first century, six in the second 
and thirty in the third. `The emperors beheld 
with contempt, sometimes with indignation, 
the progress of this new religion, which was 
elevating its worship on the ruin of the gods 
of the empire. ; 

Diocletian, who s for a persecutor, 
was, during more eighteen years, the 
avowed protector of the Christians; they oc- 
cupied important places about his person ; he 
even married a Christian, and permitted them 
in Nicomedia, his residence, to build a superb 
church opposite to his palace. Galerius con- 


vinced Diocletian that this sect, which he 
protected, was intoxicated with fanaticism 
and fury. . 

The emperor published an edict for the 
destructian of the church in Nicomedia ; a 
fanatic tore it to pieces. Information was laid 
and proof found of a wide-spread conspiracy 
which extended itself from one extremity of 
the empire to the other. Antioch, Jerusalem, 
Cesarea and Alexandria, were filled with these 
intolerant innovators. The hearth of this fire 
was in Italy, Rome, Africa and Asia Minor. 
More than two hundred thousand of the con- 
spirators were condemned to death. 

We arrive at the epoch when Constantine 
placed Chas Gniy port the throne. From 
thence we see Christians, animated by a 
furious zeal, persecuting without pity, fan- 
ning the most extravagant quarrels, and con- 
pecan pagans by fire and sword, to em- 
brace Christianity. 

Constantius Chlorus had a Christian concu- 
bine, the mother of Constantine, and known 
as Saint Helena. Cesar Constantius Chlorus 
died at York in England, at a time when the 
children, whom he had by the daughter of 
Maximilian Hercules, his legitimate wife, 
could make no pretensions to the empire. 
Constantine, the son of his concubine, was 
chosen emperar by six thousand German, 
Gallician, and British soldiers. This election 
made by the soldiery, without the consent of 
the senate and Roman people, was ratified by 
his victory over Maxentius, chosen emperor 
at Rome,—and Constantine mounted a throne 
soiled with murders. 

An execrable parricide, he put to death the 
two Licinii, the husband and son of his sister ; 
he did not even spare his own children, and 
the empress, Fausta the wife of this monster, 
was strangled by his orders in a bath. He 
then consulted the pontiffs of the empire, to ° 
know what sacrifices he should offer to the 
gods in ordet to make expiation for his crime. 
The sacrificing priests refused his offerings, 
and he was repulsed with horror by the hi 
priest, who exclaimed, “ Far from hence be 
parricides, whom the gods never pardon.” 
After this a priest promised him pardon for 
his. crimes, if he should become purified in 
the water of baptism, and the emperor became 
a Christian. 

He then left Rome, and founded his new 
capitol of Constantinople. During his reign 
the ministers of the Christian religion com- 
menced showing their ambition, which had 
been concealed during three centuries. As- 
sured of impunity, they cast the wife of 
Maxentius into the Orontes, murdered his re- 
latives, massacred the magistrates in Egypt 
and Palestine, drew from their retreat the 
widow and daughter of Diocletian, and threw 
them into the sea. 

Constantine assembles the council of Nice, 
exiles Arius, recalls him, banishes Athanasiu 
and dies in the arms of Eusebius, the chie 
of the Arians, having been baptized on the 
ie death, in order to escape the torments 
of hell. 
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Constans, the son and successor of Con- 
tantine, imitates all his barbarity; like him 
he assembles councils, which proscribe and 
anathematise. Athanasius sustains his par- 
ty in Europe and Asia by combingd skill and 
force; the Arians overwhelm him. Exiles, pri- 
sons, tumults and assassinations, signalize the 
termination of the abominable life of Constans. 

Jovien and Valentinian guarantee entire 
liberty of conscience. The two parties ex- 
ercise against each gther hatred and merci- 
less rage. : 

Theodosius declares for the council of Nice. 
The empress Justine, who reigned in Illyria 
and Africa, as the tutoress of the young Va- 
lentian, proscribes him. 

The Goths, Vandals, Burgundians, and 
Franks, hurl themselves upon the provinces 
of the empire; they find the opinions of Arius 
established in them, and the conquerors em- 
brace the religion of the conquered. 

The pope Anastasius calms, by his justice 
and his toleration, the religious quarrels which 
separate the churches of the East and. the 
West; but the hatred of the priests soon termi- 
nated, by crime, a life which had been glori- 
ous for religion, aad dear to humanity. 

Mahomet appeared in the seventh century. 
A skilful impostor, he founds a new religion, 
and the greatest empire of the world. Ban- 
ished from Mecca, he re-assembles his dis- 
ciples, establishes the foundation of his theo- 
gony, and marches to the most surprising 
conquests. 

The Christians were divided by gross here- 
sies. The Persians made a terrible war on 
the empire of the east, and pursued Jews and 
Catholics with an implacab: e hatred. All was 
confusion in church and state. 

The bishops had not yet a ted tothem- 
selves temporal jurisdiction; but the weak- 
ness of the empire of the west gave rise to 
this scandalous usurpation, which hascovered 
Europe with butcheries, disasters, aud ruin. 

Pepin, king of France, allies himself in 
succession with popes Zachary and Stephen. 
In order to cloak from the eyes of the people 
his usurpation of the crown of France, and 
the murder of his brother, he surrenders to 
the Holy See the domains in Romagna, taken 
from the Lombards. 

Stephen the Third, an hypocritical priest, 
does not delay to signalize his new power, by 
the excess of the most frightful ambition. 

Under Stephen the Sixth, fury is at its 
height. The clergy are divided into factions, 
and the pope is chosen in the midst of the 
carnage. The pontiff, after his victory, put 
out the eyes, and tore out the tongue, of Con- 
stantine the Second, his predecessor. 

Charlemagne invades Lombardy; deprives 
his nephews of their inheritance ; despoils his 
brother-in-law to punish him for having un- 
dertaken their delence: carries him to Lyons 
in chains, and condemns him to terminate 
his days in prison, Then Leo the Third placed 
a crown of gold upon his head, and a mantle 
of purple on his shoulders. But the descen- 
dants of Charlemagne could not preserve at 
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Barne, ad influence ka amper had ac- 
qui granting to the s the land he 
had aker away from the Lombards, 

Paschal the First, by a criminal boldness, 
put,out the eyesand cut off the heads, in the 
patriarchal palace of the Lateran, of Theo- 
dorus, a high officer of the Roman chure 
and of Leo his son-in-law, because they had 
remained faithful to Lothaire. On the death 
of this pope the people endeavoured to prevent 
his burial, and vishal to drag his dead body 
through the streets of Rome. 

Eugenius, his successor, occupies himeelf 
in transporting from the sepulchres of Italy 
putrefied bones, the -frightful vestiges of hu- 
man nature. He sent them into France, 
Germany and England, and sold them to 
Christian Europe... 

Leo the Fourth has the impudence to assure 
the bishops of immunity for the ‘most frightful 
crimes. 

After the death of Leo, a woman mounts 
the chair of St. Peter, celebrating mass, cre- 
ating bishops, and giving her feet to be kissed 
by princes and people. The popess Joan 
becomes enceinte by a cardinal, and dies 
in the pangs of child-birth, in the midst of a 
religious ceremony. 

In the ninth century, the Greek and Latin 
churches separate. Ridiculous differences 
cause five centuries of murders, camage, and 
frightful wars ; and twenty-five bloody schisms 
in the west soil the chair of Rome. 

The Arabs and Turks overwhelm the Greek 
and African churches, and elevate the Maho- 
medan religion upon the ruins of Christianity. 

The Roman church maintains itself, amid 
troubles, discords and ruin. During this epoch 
of anarchy, the bishops and abbots in Ger- 
many became princes, and the popes obtain 
absolute power in Rome. 

Stephen the Seventh, driven on by a pitiless 
rage, orders the sepulchte of Formosus to be 
despoiled, causes them to take out from it 
the dead body, and, horrible to relate, has it 
brought into the synod assembled to degrade 
him. Then this frightful body, covered with 
the pontifical habits, is interrogated in the 
midst of scandalous and infuriate clamour. 
“Why hast thou, being bishop of Portus, usurp- 
ed, through ambition, the universal see of 
Rome?” Then the pope, pushed on by an exe- 
crable barbarity, orders his three fingers and 
head to be cut off, and his dead body to be 
cast into the Tiber. 

Sergius invades the pontifical chair. He 
leads publicly a life, soiled with debaucheries, 
with the famous courtezan Marozia. ‘Their son 
becomes pope,.under the name of John the 
Twelfth, and surpasses them by his mon- 
strous crimes. Cardinals and bishops accused 
him of incest with his mother—of violating 
the holy virgins—of adultery, homicide, pro- 
fanity and blasphemy. : 

Gregory the Fifth cuts off the feet, hands 
tongue and ears of John and Crescentius, and 
makes them walk, thus, mutilated, through, 
the streets of Rome. 

Benedict the Ninthis raised to the Holy See at 
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twelve years of age, by the intrigues and gold 
of the Count of Tuscanella. He immediately 
surrenders himself to excess of depravity, and 
the most shameless debaucheries. The Ro- 
mans, worn out by his outrages, drive him 
from Rome, and name another pope, Sylves- 
ter the Third. Benedict, by the assistance of his 
relatives, seats himeelf anew in the Holy See; 
but perceiving himself to be an object of 
universal execration, and fearing a terrible 
fall, he, by an infamous simony, gella the 
Holy See, and consecrates a third pope, John 
the Twentieth. He then retires into the 
alace of his father, in order to surrender 
imself ta the most infamous pleasures. 

After having made this odious traffic, the 
desire of ruling re-enters his eoul; and places 
him a third time in this dishonoured chair. 
Alone, against the Romans, who held him in 


horror—dlone against the two other popes, 
producing a triple schism—he A apie to his 
adversaries to divide between them the reve- 


nues of the church. 

These three anti-popes, by a shameful 
traffic, divide into three parts the patrimony 
of the poor, and boldly rule; the one at Saint 
Peter's, the other at St. Mary Majeura, and 
the third at the palace of the Lateran; an 
execrable triumvirate. 

A bold, avaricious and dissolute priest, pur- 
chases from the three popes their infamous 

. titles to the papacy, and succeeds them under 
he name of Gregory the Sixth. 

Hildebrand, the monk of Cluny, the poi- 
soner of popes, the most deceitful of priests, 
usurps the pontifical see, under the name of 
Gregory the Seventh. He launches his anathe- 
mas against kings; excites public wars; fills 
Germany and Italy with disorder, carnage and 
murder. He excommunicates the emperor 
of Germany; takes from him the title of king; 
frees his people from the oath of obedience ; 
excites princes against him, and at last re- 
duces him to such a state of misfortune, that 
the force of his ae is R At 
length—extreme of pride an ation— 
tye king sought the Lae “in the depth of win- 
ter, fasting, with naked -feet and in his shirt, 
having a pair of scissors and a hair-brush in 
his hand.’ 

Adrian, the son of an English friar, causes ' 
the emperor Barbarossa to hold the stirrup of 
his palfrey; and in order to add barbarity to 
his triumph, demands that the famous Ar- 
nold of Brescia should be delivered up to him 
to be burned alive, because he had preached 
against the luxury of priests, and the abomi- 
nations of pontiff 

Alexander pushes stil! further than his pre- 
decesgors his outrages against kings. The 
emperor Frederick, in order to free his son 
Otho, who was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Romans, supplicates the pope to absolve 
him from excommunication. The inflexible 
Alexander demands that the emperor should 
come in person to ask for his pardon, in the 
resence of the assembled people, without’ 

is robes or his crown, having the rod of a 
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beadle in his hand, and thar he should pros- 
trate his face to the earth. When he was 
extended on the ground at the entrance of the 
church, Alexander put his foot on his neck 
and trampled on him, exclaiming, “Thou shalt 
tread upon the serpent and the cockatrice, 
and shalt crush the lion and the dragon.” 

Celestm the Third, affords a frightful ex- 
ample of insatiable avarice. Alexander had 
trampled under his feet Frederick Barbarossa, 
who demanded the liberation of his son. This 
new pope, for money, crowned the emperor 
Henry the Fourth, an execrable monster, who 
renewed the impious sacrilege of Stephen the 
the Seventh, by exhuming the dead body of 
Tancred, that his head should be cut off by 
the public executioner. He put out the eyes 
of “William, the young son of Tancred; after 
having made him an eunuch. He condemned 
the count Jourdan to an horrible punishment, 
having caused him to be affixed to a chain of 
heated iron, and to be crowned by a circle of 
hot iron, which they fastened on his head. 

Innocent the Third preached the crusades 
against the infidel, and increased his treasury 
from the riches of the people. This crafty, 
sacrilegious pope, established the monstrous 
tribunal of the mquisition. Then he preached 
a crusade against the Albigenses, and despoil- 
ed the estates of Raymond the Sixth, count of 
Toulouse. He sent forth St. Dominick, with 

wer to persecute with fire, sword, and un- 

eard-of torments, the unfortunate Waldenses. 
The crusaders stormed the city of Beziers. 
The frightful Dominick, Christ in one hand 
and a torch in the other, creates the carnag 
and sixty thousand dead bodies were buried 
under the ruins of that city, which was redu- 
ced to ashes. Toulouse, Carcassonne, Alby, 
Castlenaudary, Narbonne, Arles, Marseilles, , 
Aix, Avignon, were devastated by the armies" 
of the pope. 

Gregory the Ninth, in order to maintain his 
ambitious projects and the unbridled luxury 
of his court, levies imposts on France, Eng- 
land and Germany. He excommunicates 
kings, frees people from their allegiance, and 
is driven from Rome by his subjects. Ray- 
mond the Seventh, though a Catholic, but the 


| son of a heretic, is pursued by him and des- 


iled of his estates. The pope sends a legate 
Fito France, to sustain thia abominable aa 
in Languedoc and Provence. Raymond de- 
fends himself gallantly ; and the people, tired 
of the insatiable avarice of Gregory the Ninth, 
refuse to pay the imposta, and force the pope 
to conclude a peace. 

The pontiff, arrested in his progress, con- 
demns Raymond to pay ten thousand marks 
of silver to his legate, two thousand to the 
abbey of Citeaux, a thousand to that of Grand 
Ligne, and three ‘hundred to that of Belle 
Pouche, all for the remission of his sins, as the 
treaty signed at the door of the cathedral of 
Paris witnesses. 

Innocent the Fourth, in the midst of his 
crimes performed a generous action, which re- 
conciles humanity to him. He undertakes the 
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defence of the Jews of Germany, whom the ; the richesacquired by the sale of indulgences 
princes and priests persecuted, in order to en- | to pey the Saracens to invade Sicily. 

rich themselves with their spoils. In that bar- , ogaret and Sciara Colonna are charged to 
barous age, a false zeal for religion served as a carry to the pope the order to appear at Lyons 
pretext for the most revolting injustice. They to be ju by a general council. They ar- 
Invented calumnies against the Jews, accused rive, at the head of three hundred horsemen, 
them of eating the heart of a new-born in-! at the city of Anagni; the residence of Boni- 
fant at the passover supper; and, when they | face. Meeting with resistance, they force 
found the body of a dead man, they put them | an entrance into the palace, and present to the 
to the torture, and condemed them to perish | pope the accusations against him. Boniface, 


by the most frightful torments. transported by fury, charges Nogaret with in- 
Urban the Fourth signs a shameless treaty | juring him, and curses the king of France 
with St. Louis and Charles of m, to enric his descendants to the fourth generation. 


themselves with the kingdom of Naples, and, | Then Sciara Colonna struck him on the face 
./ divide the estatesof the young Daniela: The | with his iron gauntlet, until the blood flew. 
pe overcomes the scruples of the king of | Clement the Fifth and Philip the Handsome 
rance, and causes the duke of Angou to accuse the templars of enormous crimes, and 
swear that he will abandon to the Holy See the condemn them to the most frightful punish- 
domains to which he laid pretensions, and ; ments, in order to enrich themselves with 
Pay eight thousand ounces of gold every year. | their immense wealth. By the order of the 
lement the Fourth continues the policy of | king, the grand master of the Templars, ac- 
his predecessor. The young Conradin retums ' companied by his knights, is eonducted to 
to his estates, and fights a decisive battle, and | punishment, to be burned alive in the pre- 
is made prisoner, together with Frederick of ' sence of cardinals and priests, who cruelly 
Austria. After a rigorous captivity, Charles | contemplate thèse bloody stakes. 
of Angon, by the order of the pope, condemns; After having divided with the king the 
them to perish by the hand of the executioner. | spoils of the Templars, Clement the Fifth es- 
The young duke of Austria was the first exe- | tablished his court at Avignon, and publicly 
cuted. Conradin seized the head of his friend, | abandened himself to the most depraved de- 
and received the mortal blow holding it in his | bauchery, with his nephew and the daughter 
embrace. of the Count de Foix. He preached a new 
Martin the Fourth mounts the chair of St. | crusade against the Turks, sold indulgences, 
Peter, and makes a sacrilegious ement em joining ridicule to infamy, gave to each 


with Charles of Angon ; the one a political ty- | crusader the right of delivering four souls from 
‘rant, the crafty usurper of Sicily, the other the purgatory ; and the people have been scourged 
consecrated tyrant of Rome. Their cruelties , for eighteen hundred years under the pitiless 
excite general indignation. A vast conspiracy | rod of these criminal popes. 

_—4s formed; John of Procida, a Sicilian gentle-| John the Twenty-second seized the tia 
man, is the soul of it. He engages Michael , seated himself on the pontifical threnè, an 
Paleol to join it; goes to Spain to obtain | said, “I am pope.” In order to strengthen this 
the aid of Peter of Arragon, and hastens ' usurpation, he launched hisanathemas against 
through the cities of Sicily to excite their: the emperor of Germany and the king of 
minds to vengeance. j France, persecuted sectarians, burned hereti 

On the third day of Easter, 1282, at the | freed people from their allegiance, arme 
hour of beg pa is the signal for the carnage | princes, inundated kingdoms with his monk 
given. At the sound of the bell, a cry of death | preached new crusades, sold benefices, an 
resounds through all the cities of Sicily. The | rew into his treasury twenty-five millions of 
French are massacred in the churches, in the , florins, collected from all parts of the Christian 
public places, and in private houses; every | world. 
where is murder and vengeance. Ten thou-| BenedicttheTwelfth stops the depredatio 
sand dead bodies are the trophies of the Sici- | arrests the imposts which his Credea bor iad 
lian vespers. levied upon the people, practises a severe 

Boniface the Eighth becomes pope, after | morality, reforms the morals of the clergy, and 
having assassinated his predecessor. He out- | dies in the midst of hig apostolical labours. 
rages the people, defies kings, pursues with| Clement the Sixth buys from the celebrated 
hatred the Ghibelins, the partizans of the em-! Joanna: of Naples, the country of Avignon 
peror of Germany, invents the jubilee todraw: promising therefor three hundred thousan 
the wealth of the nations into his treasury, | florins of gold, which he never paid, and de- 
and excites so profound a hatred against him- | clares her innocent of the murder of Andreas, 
self, that the states assemble at Paris, by ' her husband, whom she had caused to be as- 
order of Philip the Handsome, to judge the  sassinated. 

pore. The archbishop of Narbonne accuses | Under Urban the Sixth commenced the great 

im of being a simoniac, an assassin, and an sehism which divided the west; two popes 
usurer; of not believing in the eucharist, nor were elevated to the pontifical chair. 

the immortality of the soul; of employing‘ Urban the Sixth ruled at Rome; Clement the 

force to cause the secrets of the confessional Seventh, the anti-pope, at Avignon. During a 

to be revealed; of kang in concubinage with period of fifty years the two popes and their 

his two nieces, and of having children by successors excited cruel wars, and excommu- 
hem ; aod, last of at having employed nicated each other. Italy, Naples, Hungary 
oL. L 
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and Spain, espoused the cause of Urban; 
France sustained Clement the Seventh. Every 
where bri dage and cruelty abounds, pro- 
duced by the order of Clement, or the fanati- 
cism of Urban. 

The unfortunate and guilty Joanna sent 
forty thousand ducats to the pope, in order to 
strengthen her cause. By way of thanks, Ur- 
ban caused her to be strangled at the foot of 
the altar. The pontiff had induced Charlesde 
Duras, the adopted son and heir of Joanna, to 
commit this horrid parricide. ? f 
Mis peines having T to dus wan 

e the ils joanna, o; 
Ubun was tiderna six cardinals, Shona 
he supposed to form the party of Charles. 
They were thrown, laden with chains, into 
offensive d s; their eyes were put out, 
the nails of their feet and hands wrenc 
off, their teeth broken, their flesh pierced 
with rods of heated iron, and at le 
bodies, frightfully mutilated, were tied up m 
sacks, whilst still alive, and thrown into the sea. 

Clement the Seventh held his seat at Avig- 
non, and levied enormous imposts on the 
church of France, in order to enrich the cardi- 
nals and satisfy the unbridled luxury of his 
court. His conduct was not at all inferior to 
that of his competitor in violence, deceit and 
The desolated Europe by thei 

e two popes deso urope er 
armies and tiota of their partisans; fury had 
blotted out the sentiments of humamty ; every 
where were treason, poisoning, massacre. An 
endeavour was made to remedy the public ca- 
Jamities, but the two popes op all pro- 
Poania which could restore peace to the 


The schism continued under their succes- 
ors; the cardinals not being able to over- 
come the obstinacy of the two popes, cited 
Benedict the Thirteenth and Gregory the Twelfth 
to appear before a general council, convened at 
Pisa; and, when they refused to do so, the pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, assisted by those of An- 
tioch and Jerusalem, pronounced, with a loud 
voice in the church, whose doors were opened, 
and in the presence of the assembled multi- 
tude, the definite sentence of deposition 
against them. 

Alexander the Fifth endeavoured to 
-strengthen the union of the church, to reform 
the morals of the clergy, to give the sacred 
c to virtuous men, and died of a poi- 
-soned clyster, administered by the orders of 
the cardinal Baltheazar Cossa. This base as- 
sassin assembled the conclave, and, seizing 
the pontifieal mantle, placed it on his shoul- 
ders, exclaiming, “I am the pope.” 

The affrighted cardinals confirmed the elec- 
tion of John the Twenty-third ; but the deposed 

pes, Benedict the Thirteenth and Gregory the 

weltth, revived their pretensions to the see of 

Rome; an horrible war, excited by anathemas, 

fills Prussia and Italy with blood. The empire 

has three emperore, as the church has three 

popes, or rather the church and the empire. 
e no heads. 


then organizes a crusade 


their]: 
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to the deposition of Pope John the Twenty- 
third. The bishops and cardinals accuse him 
of murders, incest, poisoning and sodomy ; of 
having seduced and carried on a sacrilegious 
intercourse with three hundred religious wo- 
men; of having violated three sisters; and of 
having confined a whole family, in order to 
abuse the mother, son and father. 

Martin the Fifth burned alive John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, the leaders of a new sect, 
which preached against the disorders of the 

riests and the ambition of the pontiffs, and 
men back to sentiments of Sagi He 
but the inhabitants of this wild country, ex- 
alted by generous principles of liberty, con- 
tend with courage against fanaticism. Em- 
bassadors are sent to Prague, with proposals 
for- peace, and the Bohemians reply, “that a 
free people have no need of a king.” 
The legates of the pope and the emperor 
command in person the armies sent against 
the Bohemians, to prevent their communing in 
the two kinds, bread and wine. Frightful 
madness. For a subject so a Germany 
is given up to the horrors of a civil war; but 
the cause of the people is triumphant. The 
troops of the emperor are defeated in many 
engagements, and the army of the legates is 
cut to pieces. : 

Eugenius the Fourth mounts the Holy See ; 
he confirms as legate in Germany Julian Cesar, 
in order to exercise cruel peraecutionsagainst 
the Hussites. During his reign an important 
act transpires; a struggle takes place between 
the powers of the church; the council of Basle 
endeavours to bring under subjection the 
power of the popes, and the pope declares 
that his see is beyond the reach of councils. 
The fathers make a terrible decree, declare 
Eugenius the Fourth a profanator, incorrigi-~ 
ble, and a scandal to the church, and depose 
him from the papacy. 

Felix the Fifth is nominated as pope, and 

Eugenius becomes the anti-pope. The councils 
of Florence and Basle excommunicate each. 
Depositions, violence, cruelty succeed. Vit- 
teleschi, archbishop of Florence, is assassi- 
nated by the orders of Eugenius; divided 
kingdoms take the part of one or the other, 
and a schism is renewed which lasts until the 
death’ of Eugenius the Fourth. 
- During the pontificate of Nicholas the Fifth, 
took place the celebrated capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks; the pontiff, solicited by 
the Grecian embassadors to t them suc- 
cours of men and money, harshly refused, and 
we must attribute the loss of this powerful 
city to the perfidy of the Roman court, which 
sacrificed the rampart of Christianity, and 
basely betrayed a people whom they should 
have succoured. i 

The merits and the piety of Calixtus the 
Third, elevate him to the pontifical throne, 
which he honours by his genius. 

Sextus the Fourth employs all his care and 
solicitude in increasing his wealth. He aug- 
ments the imposts, invents new charges, and 


A general council assembles, and proceeds ; sells them at auction to satisfy the avarice of 
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Peter Riére, of Savana, and of his brother Je- 
rome, whom he had created i and 
who ministered to his horrid pleasures. 

This shameless pope established at Rome 
a brothel, the courtezans of which paid hima 
golden Julius weekly. This revenue amount- 
ed to twenty thoneand ducats a year. An exe- 
crable act committed by him is alone suffi- 
cient to render his memory for eyer odious. 
The family of the cardinal of Saint Lucia 
having presented to him a petition, that he 
(the coriinal) should be permitted to commit 
sodomy during the three warmest months of 
the year, he wrote at the bottom of the peti- 
tion, “ Let it be as desired.” 

e then formed a conspiracy against Lau- 
rent and Julian de Medicis, sends Raphael 
Riére to Florence, and during a solemn mass, 
and whilst the cardinal was elevating the 
host, the conspirators stabbed Julian de Me- 
dicis. Laurent usly defends himself, 
and, although wounded, gains the sacristy. 
The people precipitate themselves upon the 
conspirators, disarm them, and hang them from 
the windowsof the church, as well as Salviato, 
archbishop of Pisa, in his sacerdotal robes. 

Innocent the Eighth succeeds Sextus. His 
election cost him more than all the treasures 
of the Holy See ; the resources were exhausted, 
but the genius of the pope remained.. He ap- 
pointed fifty-two venders of bulls, whom he 
charged to squeeze the people, and joined to 
them twenty-six secretaries, who each Indged 
with him two thousand five hundred marks 
of gold. His private life was defiled by the 
vilest scandals. Educated at the court of king 
Alphonso, of Sicily, he had contracted the 
frightful vice of sodomy. His remarkable 
beauty had procured him admission into the 
family of Phillip, cardinal of Bolonga, as the 
minister to his monstrous pleasures. On the 
death of his protector he became the minion 
of Paul the Second, and of Sextus, who ele- 
vated him to the cardinalship. 

The grand master of Rhodes delivered to 
Pope Innocent the pa prince Zizimus, to 
poni him from the pursuit of his brother 

jazet. The sultan o 

ors to offer to the pope four hundred thou- 
sand ducats and the city of Jerusalem in ex- 
change for prince Zizimus, whom he wishes 
to place at the head of his troops, in order to 
march against Constantinople, and en: 8 to 
restore that city to the Christians; but the 
sultan Bajazet bid higher, and the pontiff re- 
tained Zizimus a prisoner in his states. 

We enter now upon the reign of a po 
who, by the admission of all historians, is the 
most dreadful of all men who have affrighted 
the world. A depravity hitherto unknown, 
an insatiable cupidity, an unbridled ambition, 
acruelty more barbarons—such were the 
horrid qualities of Roderick Borgia, chosen 


t 


pope, by the title of Alexander the Sixth. His 


passions were so unbridled that, having be- 
come enamoured of a widow who had two 
daughters, not content with the mother, he 
bent the daughters also to his desires; he 
_/ Saused one of them to be placed in a convent, 


N 
‘ 
K 


gypt sends embas- , 
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and continued his incest with the most beau- 
tiful, whom they call Rosa Vanozza. 

She bore him five children, one of whom 
was the famous Cæsar Borgia, who would have 
surpassed the crimes of his father, if the devil 
himeelf could have equalled them. : 

During the pontificate of Innocent, assassins 
and bandits had so increased in number, that 
the cardinals, before entering the conclave 
fortified their dwellings with musketry, an 

inted cannon along the streets. Rome was 

me a public market, where all holy 

charges were for sale; Roderick Borgia pub- 

licly bought the suffrages of twenty-two car- 
inals, and was proclaimed pope. 

Armed with the sacerdotal power, his exe- 
crable vices daily increased; he delivered 

| himself up to the most monstrous incest, and 
horrible to relate, the two brothers, Francis 

land Cæsar, mingled their infamous pleasures 
| with their father’s in the embraces of their 
| sister Lucretia. 

The immoderate ambition of the pope knew 
no bounds; all laws, human and divine, were 
trampled under feet. He forme alliances and 

| breaks them ; he preaches crusades, levies im- 

| posts in Christian kingdoms, inundates Eu- 
rope with his legions of monks, enriches him- 

self with the wealth they carry to him, and 

calls Bajazet into Italy to oppose the king of 
France. Later, his policy causes him to seek 
the aid of Charles; and, protected by the 
French, he prog a the on of the petty 
soverei of Rom: . He puts some to 
death by the Fae thers by poison, fille all 
minds,with dread, and prepares for Cæsar Bor- 
gia the absolute dominion of Italy. 

His insatiable avarice invented the most 
sacrilegious means of enriching itself; he sold 
the sacred charges, the aa DN Christ 
himself, and then took them k again to 
sell again the second time. He nominated 

‘the cardinal of Modena as distributor of his 

, graces and dispensations; in the name of this 

minister of iniquity he sold honors, dignities, 

marriages, divorces; and as the simony of the 
cardinal did not bring in sums sufficiently 
large to sustain the extravagance of the family 

_of Alexander, he administered to him the fatal 

‘poison of the Borgias, to obtain for himeelf 
the immense riches which he amassed. 

| He made promotions to cardinalships, re- 

_ceiving payment therefor; then declaring the 

| Holy See the heir of the property of prelate 

j he poisoned them, in order to enrich himee 
with their spoils. All these crimes still did 
not afford him sufficient money, and he pub- 
lished that the Turks were about to wage war 
against Christianity, and under the veil of re- 
ligion he extorted sums so enormous, that 
they surpass belief. At last Alexander the 
Sixth, soiled with murdere, debaucheries and 
monstrous inceste, having invited to sup two 
cardinals, whose heirs he wished to become, 
took the poison destined for them, and ren- 
dered up his execrable soul to the devil. 

The le, tired of the insupportable yoke 
of the Pis ops of Rome, and ruined by the 
insatiable avidity of the priests, commenced 
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waking from the lethargic sleep into which 
they had been plunged. Luther, a monk of 
the order of the Augustines, sallies from his 
retreat, rises against Leo the Tenth and the 
indulgences, draws people and rulers to his 
new doctrine, intl Si it with all the power 
of his genius, and snatches from the tyranny 
of the popes the half of Europe. 

Clement the Seventh, by his perfidy, excites 
the wrath of the emperor, Charles the Fifth. 
Rome is delivered up to pillage during two en- 
tire months; houses are sacked, females vio- 
lated. The army of the Catholic king commit- 
ted more atrocities than pagan tyrants had in- 
vented against the Christians during three hun- 
dred years. The unfortunate Romans were 
suspended by the feet, burned, beaten with 
leathern straps in order to compel them to 
pay ransoms ; in fine, they were exposed to the 
most frightful punishments, in order to expiate 
the crimes of their pontiff. 

Catholics and Protestants cover Germany 
with embarrassments, murders and ruin. 

The mass is judicially abolished at Stras- 


ung. 

Paul the Third had obtained a cardinal’s hat 
by surrendering Julius Farnese to the mon- 
ster Alexander the Sixth; became Lt eg 
poisoned his mother, in order to enrich him- 
self as her heir, and joining a double incest 
to a second parricide, he put to death one of 
his sisters through jealousy of her other lovers, 
and poisoned Bosa Sforza, the husband of his 
daughter Constance, whom he had corrupted. 

He launches anathemas against the unfor- 
tunate Lutherans. His nephews ‘became the 
executioners of his cruelties, and they boasted 

ublicly of having caused rivers of blood to 

w, Hee Se TES could anm. Dur- 
ing their butcheries the pope was plunged in 
his monstrous debauchu des with his daughter 
Constance. 

During his reign Ignatius Loyola founds the 
order of the Jesuits. 

Calvin, sublime spirit, causes his powerful 

voice to be heard, and continues the progress 
of the religious reformation. 
' Julius the Third fulminates his anathemas 
against the Lutherans, and puts them to death 
in the most cruel manner. Joining depravity 
to babar he elevates to the cardinalate a 
young lad employed about his palace in the 
double capacity of keeper of the monkeys and 
minion to the Pope. 

Paul the Fourth excites the fary of the king 
of France against the Protestants, forms an 
execrable league for their destruction, and 
fills all Europe with his ravages. At his death 
the Roman people, freed from his frightful 
yoke, force the dungeons of the inquisition, set 
fire to the prisons, knock down the statue of the 
pope, break off the head and the right hand, 
drag them during three days through the 
streets of Rome, and cast them into the Tiber. 


Pius the Fourth terminates the Council of | 
Trent, and this great event does not produce ' 
any sensation among the people. This pontiff, | 
desirous of arresting the downfall of the Her 


See, excites the fanaticism of Charles the Nint 
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and Phillip of Spain, and these two princes 
meet at Bayonne to devise means to extermi- 
aa nies rf n 
e beginning of the pontificate of Grego 

the Thirteenth was nenied by the most Su 
rible of all crimes, the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, an execrable plot, brought about by 
the counsels of Spain and the stions of 
Pius the Fourth. Perseeutions, butcheries, and 
wars had increased astonishingly the number 
of Calvanists ; Catharine de Medicis, that cruel 
and infamous Jezebel, not being able to ex- 
terminate them by force, had recourse to per- 
fidy. Charles the Ninth, accustomed to cru- 
elty, and furiously violent, adopted the crimi- 
nal desires of his mother, and a general mas- 
sacre of the Protestants was decreed. 

At midnight, on the eve of Saint Bartholo- 
mew, the clock of the palace gives the sig- 
nal; the tocsin is rung at St. Germain’s, and 
at its doleful sound, soldiers surround the 
dwellings of the Protestants, and kill in their 


-| bede children and old men. They seize the 


females, and after having violated them, o 

their wombs and draw out half formed chil- 

dren, tear out their heants, and with savage fe- 

nay rend them with their teeth and devour 
em. 

A thing almost incredible, so horrible is the 
action, occurred : this Charles the Ninth—this 
king, to be execrated to all ages, armed with 
an arquebuss, fired from one of the windows 
of the Louvre upen the unfortunate who saved 
themselves by swimming the river. One win- 
dow still remains, an umperiehable monument 
of the barbarity of kings. Gregory the Thir- 
teenth addressed his felicitations to Charles 
on the remarkable success of the enterprise. 

On the death of the pope, the cardinal of 
Montalto entered the conclave, old, broken 
down, and supported upon a crutch. The am- 
Hinon of the oe oeoa neat 

s upon this old man, who appeared so 
nieh. to death. They summed fai The votes, 
and scarcely had half of them voted, when, 
without waiting for the conclusion, Montalto 
cast his crutch into the midst of the hall, drew 
himself up to his full height, and thundered 
forth the Te Deum with a voice so loud and 
clear, that the vault of the chapel resounded 
with it. 

He becomes pope, under the name of Sex- 
tus the Fifth. Hypocritical and inflexible, he 
allies himself secretly with queen Elizabeth, 
and launches anathemas against her king- 
dom; he then excommunicates the king of 
Navarre and the prince of Conde, in order to 
revive in France the forms of fanatician. 

Clement the Seventh renews the proud 
scenes of his predecessors ; he wishes to com- 
pel Henry the Fourth to come to him in person, 
with naked feet, in order to undergo a pro 
discipline, and to learn that he held his crown 
asa gift from the pope. But embassadors were 
received in his stead, and this humiliating ce- 
remony took place in the church of St. Peter’s, 
at Rome, in the presence of the people. 

Gregory the Fifteenth excites Louis the 
Thirteenth to persecute the Protestants. He 
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renews the war in Bohemia, and not being 
able to corrupt the people of Geneva, orders 
the duke of Savoy to destroy them. 

Under Urban the Eighth, the celebrated 
Galileo, that old man who had passed seventy 
pon in the study of the secrets of nature, is 

rought before the inquisition, condemned, 
cast into prison, and forced to retract this great 
truth, “that the earth moves around the sun.” 

Clement the Ninth, of a lofty soul and pro- 
digious knowledge, encourages the arts, re- 
compenses savans, and surrounds the pontifi- 
cal throne with all the lustre of the age. He di- 
minishes the imposts, employs his treasures 
in succouring the Venetians and the Isle of 
Candia against the infidels ; he suppresses the 
religious orders which pressed heavily on the 


people, and who, under the guise of piety, 
abandoned themselves to idleness aad de- 
_ bauchery. 


By his eloquence and moderation he ap- 
the interminable quarrels of the Jan- 
senists and Mollenists, and arrested the ill- 
lated ambition of Louis the Fourteenth, 
who was desolating Europe by his destructive 
wars. The intrigues of the Jesuits give up 
to the Turks the Isle of Candia; this gene- 
rous pope, struck to the heart by the treason 
of these unworthy priests, launches an ana- 
thema upon them, and dies, after a reign of 
three years. The Holy See has never been 
occupied by a more virtuous man than Clem- 
ent the Ninth; his memory should be dear to 
Christianity, and the mind reposes in conterh- 
plating it from the long catalogue of crimes 
* which the history of the popes offers to us. 

Under Innocent the Eleventh, the persecu- 
tions against the Lutherans and Calvinists re- 
commence; churches are demolished, cities 
destroyed, eighteen thousand Frenchmen are 
put to death, and the Protestants driven from 
the kingdom. 

Innocent the Eleventh, as G the Thir- 
teenth, had done on the occasion of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, addresses his congratulations to 
the king of France, and commands public re- 
joicings to be made in his honour at Rome. 

The reign of Clement the Eleventh is agi- 
tated by religious quarrels. The Jesuits in Chi 
na are accused of offering there the same wor- 
ship to Confucius ag to Jesus Christ. The pope 
sends the cardinal Journon te Pekin, charged 
to reform this culpable idolatry. is virtu- 
ous prelate dies, a victim to his zeal, in the 
midst of the cruel persecutions which the Je- 
suits excite against him. 

This terrible’ congregation, encouraged by 
the pope, extends its odious power over king- 
doms, and inspires terror among all people. 

Clement the Eleventh publishés the famous 
bull Unigenitus, which excites general indig- 
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| Themoderationof Benedict the Fourteenth re- 
irs the evils oocasioned by his predecessors. 

e terminates the religious quarrels, repulses 
the Jesuits, moderates the bull Unigenitus, and 

| puts an end to the troubles which were af- 
flicting France. This pope, one of the lumi- 

' naries of the church, carries into the chair of 

‘the pontiffs a spirit of toleration, which ex- 
tends a salutary influence every where. The 
religion of Christ is no longer imposed on the 
world by persecutionand fanaticism., Benedict 
exhibits, in the high functions of the priest- 
hood, an enlightened mind, great maturity of 
judgment, a profound wisdom which no pas- 
sions trouble, a perfect disinterestednesa, and , 
an extreme love of justice. 

He reforms the morals of the clergy, sup- 
presses orders of monks who were odious to 
all, apt his treasures in founding hos- 
pital, establishing 1 pes schools, and reward- 
ing magnificently the arts. He calls upon all 
to profit by the advantages of science, and to 
come forth from the shades of ignorance. 

Clement the Thirteenth imitates neither 
the virtues nor the moderation of his prede- 
cessor; he openly protects the Jesuits, launch- 
es forth anathemas, and preperes the ruin of 
the Holy See. 

The excesses of the Jesuits had tired out 
the people, their crimes and their ambition 
affrighted kings, universal hatred demands 
their expulsion; they are driven from France. 
They are banished from the statesof the king 
of Spain in Europe, Asia and America ; driven 
from the two Sicilies, Parma and Malta. The 
order is exterminated in almost all the coun- 
tries which had been the theatre of its power, 
in the Philippines, Peru, Mexico, Paraguay 
and Brazil. 

France bestows upon the pope Avignon and 
the county of Venaissin, as an ap; ce 
to his crown. The king of Naples, on the other 
hand, seized upon the cities of Benevento and 
Ponte Corvo. 

The famous bull tn Cena Domint, a monu- 
ment of madness and pride, which the popes 
yearly fulminated from Rome since the time 
of Paul the Third, is proscribed. The pontifical 
darkness commences to be dissipated ; princes 
and poe no longer ‘prostrate themselves at 
the feet of the servant of servants of God. 

caren the EE sees he. — 
power of Rome falling to pieces, ies o 
bars in not being able 5 retard its fall. 

Clement the Fourteenth causes philosophy 
to mount the seat of the popes. For a short 
ae he retains the pontifical power of the 

oly See; his character and moderation re- 
storing to him the power which the absurd 
fanaticism of his predecessors had alienated. 

Portugal broke with the See of Rome, and 


nation, and continues religious quarrels up to | wished te have a patriarch of herown. The 
his death. courts of France, Spain and Naples were in- 

Benedict the Thirteenth wishes to renew the | dignant at the ridiculous excommunication of 
scandal occasioned by this bull of disorder; 'the duke of Parma, by the Holy See. Venice 
but philosophy now commences to make pro- | reformed, without the assent of the pope, the 
gress, and his pretensions, which at other religious communities which impoverished 
times would have caused torrents of blood to the nation. 


flow, only excited contempt. Poland wishes to diminish the authority of 


u 


the Holy Sce. Even Rome permits its indig- 
nation to shine forth, and appears to have for- 
gotten that she had been migtress of the world. 
Ciement, by skilful policy, and consummate 
wisdom ae prudence, arrests this movement; 
but the priests, the enemies of toleration, did 
hot pardon the pontiff, and he died of poteon. 

Then liberty, that rock of reason, imparted 
its sublime light to all minds; men commenced 
to break the dark chains of superstition. An 
nniversal disquiet manifested itself in the 
masses, a happy presage of mora] revolutions. 

Pius the Sixth wishes to seize upon the won- 
derful power of the pontiffs of Rome, and 
pursues the execrable policy of his predeces- 
20 ; 
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rs. 

The emperor of Austria, Joseph the Second, 
stops the increase of convents, which threat- 
ened to overrun his kingdom, suppresses bi- 
shoprics, forms seminaries, and protects his 
states against the rule of the Holy See. 

The grand duke of Tuscany prepares the 
same reforms; dissolves the convents, ‘abo- 
lishes the authority of the nuncios, and pro- 
hibits his priests from appealing to Rome for 
judgment. 

At Naples, a philosophical minister takes 
from the avarice of the pope indulgences, the 
collection of benefices, his nomination to va- 
cancies. He refuses the tribute of a hackney, 
richly caparisoned, shod with silver, and car- 
rying a purse of six thousand ducats—a dis- 
ere ia tribute, which the nation paid to the 

ntiff. 

P The sovereign approves the policy of his 
minister, prohibits thé introduction of bulls 
into his states, orders the bishops to give up 
the dispensations they had purchased at 
Rome, takes away from the pope the power 
of nominating bishops for the Two Sicilies, 
and drives the internuacio from his kingdom. 

The French Revolution is at hand. The 
States General, at Vereailles, ordain reforms 
in the clergy, abolish the monastic vows, and 
proclaim liberty of conscience. 

The pope excites bloody troubles in Avig- 
non, in order to reattach it to the Holy See. 
His pretensions are repulsed by the National 
Assembly, which solemnly pronounces the 
reunion of this city to France. 

Italy is conquered by the French armies. 
Pius the Sixth, a coward and a hypocrite, begs 
for the alliance of the republic. But the justice 
of a great nation is inflexible. The assasai- 
nation of general Dupont demands great repa- 
ration. The pontiff is carried from Rome, 
conducted to the fortress of Valence, and ter- 
minates his debased career by cowardice and 


perfidy. 
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The conclave assembles at Venice. After 
an hundred and four days of intrigue, the 
Benedictine Chiaramonti was chosen pope, 
under the name of Pius the Seventh. 

The pontiff forms an alliance with the re- 
public, and signs the famous concordat. 

A new era commences for France ; the re- 
public gives place to the empire, and Napoleon 
mounts the throne. The pope is foroed To go 
to Paris, in order to consecrate the emperor, 
and augment the magnificence of this impos- 
ing ceremony. The weakness of character of 
Pius the Seventh, delivers him up defenceless 
to the plots which the hatred of the clergy 
contrive with the enemies of the emperor. 
Napoleon, indignant at the machination di- 
rected against his power by the counsellors 
of the pope, makes a decree, which chai 
the government of Rome, declares the reunion 
of the estates of the church to the empire, 
and the sovereign pontiffs deprived of tem- 
poral authority. 

The ancient boldness of the clergy has sur- 
vived revolutions; Pius the Seventh essays the 
thunder of the Vatican. The bull of excom- 
munication is affixed during the night in the 
streets of Rome; it calls the people to revolt, 
excites them to carnage, and designates the 
French for public vengeance. But Rome, de- 
livered from the sacerdotal yoke, is deaf to 
the appeal of fanaticiam. 

Wars succeed in Europe, kingdoms are con- 
quered, old governments overthrown, and Na- 
poleon at length falls beneath the blows of 
the kings whom he has crowned. His catas- 
trophe changes the destinies of nations, and 
restores to the pope- the inheritance of St. 
Peter. 

Pius the Seventh makes a triumphal entreé 
into Rome, and at length dies, surrounded by 
cardinals, in the pomp and magnificence of 
power. 

Since him, three popes have occupied the 
chair of St. Peter, but their silent pa 
marke no place in the history of nations. 

The proud pontiffs, who fgunched anathe- 
mason kingdoms, gave or took away empires, 
extended over the people the yoke of fanati- 
cism and terror, now, protected by Austria, 

rotected by the oppressors of the people, 

ly seek the protection of kings, in order 

to trample upon the Romans, and maintain 
upon their head the pontifical tiara. 

People of Italy, arise from your lethargic 
slumber—contemplate the capitol—recall the 
remembrance of ancient Rome and her glori- 
ous destiny! Let but your legions arouse, and 
the shades of the great will march at their 
head to.conquer in the name of liberty. 
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THE entire want of truthful historians—and the multitude of apochryphal 
bouks, both in Greek and Latin—are an impediment to our own judgment 


of the first ages of Christianity. 


We are but faithful translators of the opinions of the Fathers of the 
Church, religiously pursuing the order of transactions, and the obscure 


style of their writings. 


But, after we have passed through this epoch of darkness, we shall unrol 
a long series of extraordinary events and horrible crimes, worthy of fixing 
attention upon the marvellous history of the Pontiffs of Rome. 


‘ HISTORY OF THE POPES. 


THE FIRST CENTURY. 


SAINT PETER, THE FIRST BISHOP OF ROME. 


[A. D. 1—Trperivs, CLavprvs, Catiavta and Nero, Emperors.] 


The birth of Christ—St. Peter, chief of the Apostles, and first Bishop of Rome—He becomes 


the disciple of Christ—Miraculous draught o 
Peter? 


untshment of Annanias and Sapphira—He founds the Church at Antioch—St. 


of Fishes—He walks on ihe Sea—Character of St. 


eter 


never at Rome—Fulse veer ee tke B of Simon Magus—Pretended contest between him 
the 


and St. Peter—He is carried off 
He is reprimanded 


evil—Council of Jerusalem—Error of St. Peter— 
St. Paul—His Travels—Martyrdom of St. Peter established by false tra- 
ts. 


ditions—The sect of the Nicolaites, and their infamous habi 


Curist was born in a little city of Judea ; 
poor and deserted, a stable was his dwelling, 
a manger his cradle. 

The child grew in knowledge; the divine 
wisdom of his preaching extended his name 
through Judea, and Jesus became the apostle 
of the people. An innumerable multitude 
listened to the eternal truths he taught, and 
were converted to the new doctrine. 

The princes of Judea pursued with fu 
this glorious. apostle, who elevated himself 
against the vices and corruptions of the age, 
against the pride of the great, the debauche- 
ries and luxury of the priests. The man of 
God was seized by their fierce satellites, con- 
demned to humiliating punishments, and fixed 
to ue Siou as an infamous brenr i 

ut his prece reserve his disciple 
have traversed Hed pe revalotians s bonk 
lime morality has spread itself through the 
universe, and Christ has become the God of 
nations. 

The first of the apostles of Jesus was Simon 
Peter, and with him commences the succes- 
sion of the bishops of Rome. 

Simon was born in Bethsaida, a small town 
of Gallilee, upon the bank of lake Genesaret. 


of John the Baptist, had heard from his mas- 
ter an eulogium on Jesus of Nazareth. He 
learned from him that this extraordinary man 
was the Messiah, predicted by the prophets - 
and so long waited for by the ewish nation. 
Andrew communicated this great news to 
Simon his brother, and went with him to 
Jesus; and Christ, regarding Simon, gave to 
him the sirname of Peter, which in the Syriac 
signifies a stone or rock. The two brothers 
passed the rest of the day with the Saviour, 
and became his disciples. It is thought they 
were with him at the wedding at Cana. 
Some months after, Jesus, retuming from 
Jerusalem, encountered them on the borders 
of lake Genesaret, where they were mendin 
their nets. He entered into their boat, and tol 
Simon tocast their nets into the sea. Simon ob- 
served that they had laboured unsuccessfully 
all night ; bit, nevertheless, he did as he was 
ordered, and theirnets were filled with s0 great 
a quantity of fish, that two boats were loaded 
with them. Simon, whom we shall call Peter, 
surprised at this miracle, cast himself at the 
feet of the Messiah, begging him to depart 
from him, for he was a sinner. His humility 
the more endeared him to Jesus, who gave 


A fisherman by occupation, the products of |him the first place among his disciples. 


his labour supported his family. He had a 
brother name: 


One day, when the apostles were traversing 


Andrew, who, being a disciple | the lake of Tiberias, they saw Jesus, whom 
1 
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they had left upon the bank, walking to them | 


on the waves. Surprised at this p . the 
took him for a paani, and Peter ed oul, 
& Lord, if it is you, command that I shall come 
to you, walking upon the water. Christ replied, 
“Come.” At this Peter jumped from the 
bark, and walked upon the water as it had 
been Jand. But his faith not being ctor 
enough, he commenced sinking, and woul 
have been drowned, if he had not called to 
his Master. The Saviour, taking him by the 
hand, said to him, “ Man of littie faith, why 
hast thou doubted ?” 

St. Peter afterwards displayed the most ar- 
dent zeal for his Master. Jessi seeing that 
many of his disciples, rebuffed by the severity 
of his morality, had abandoned him, address- 
ed himself to the twelve apostles, “and you, 
why do you not also leave me?” Peter re- 
plied in the name of all, “ Whither should 
we go Lord? you have the words of eternal 
life; we believe and know that you are the 
Messiah, the Son of God.” On another occa- 
sion, Jesus demanding from his apostles, 
whom they believed him to be, Peter was the 
first to reply: “You are the Word, the Son of 
the living God.” The Saviour said to him, 
‘You are most happy, Simon, son of Jonas, for 
flesh and blood have not revealed this unto 
yo but my Father, who is in heaven. And 

say unto you, thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock will I build my church; and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it; and I will 
give to you the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven ; and all that you shall loose apes 
earth shall be loosed in heaven, and all that 
yoe shall bind upon earth shall be bound in 

eaven.?” This reply of Jesua to St. Peter 

has given rise to t difficulties, concern- 

ing which theologians have for a long time 
disputed. 

he first is fonnded on these words : “Thou 

art Peter and on this rock will I build my 
church.” 

The second arises from.the promise of the 
Saviour, in which, in speaking of his church, 
he says, “the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” The Catholics affirm that these 
words give to the pope the privilege of infal- 
libility. The Protestants, on the other hand, 
maintain, that a churoh, which always chooses 
its chief from among men subject to error and 
falsehood, cannot claim for its pontiff the di- 
vine wiedom, which is never deceived.  ' 

The third ariees out of the power which the 
priests claim for themselves of absolving sin- 
ners. The Protestants recognize none but 
God alone as having power to absolve men of 
their sins, and regard as an intolerable abuse 
Sa indulgences granted by the bishops of 

e 


After the glorious confession of faith made 
by St. Peter, and the sublime promises made 
to his apostles, Jesus foretold to his disciples 
that he was about to suffer death at Jerusa- 
lem. Peter represented to him that the Son 
of God could not die, and the Lord called him 
satan, imposed silence upon him, and made 
him walk behind the apostles. This mortifi- 
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cation was the onl shment inflicted on 
him, and it pepe im to lose none of the 
favour of his master, who chose him to be a 
witness of his transfiguration. 

On the eve of the day on which Jesus was 
about to suffer death, Peter and John prepared 
the supper. The Saviour, being about to wash 
the feet of his disciples, the chief of the a 
tles refused to submit to this act of humility 
on the part of his Master; but his resistance 
ceased, as soon as the Messiah declared to 
him that he could not have a part in the king- 
dom of heaven unless he submitted to this 
ablution. Then Peter presented to Jesus not 
only his feet, but also his hands and his head. 

ring this last supper, the Saviour said to 
Peter, that the devil had demanded leave to 
try him, but that he prayed his Father that 
his faith should not fail him. The supper 
finished, Jesus went forth, and Peter asked 
him whither he was going. “I go,” said the 
Lord to him, “ whither you cannot follow me.” 
but Peter replied, “ Lord I am ready to go 
with you to prison, or to death itself.’ 

A generous resolve, in which he did not per- 
severe long; for though he had the co 
to cut off the ear of Malchus, a servant of the 
high priest Caiphas, he had the cowardice to 
deny his Master three times before a servant 
maid, who asked him if he was not also one 
of the disciples of Jesus. He at once effaced 
this mark of his weakness by the sincerity of 
his repentance, and by the abundance of his 
tears, and became from thenceforth the most 
zealous preacher of the Christian faith. 

The members of the new church having 
then but one heart and one soul, all their goods 
were in common. Those who possessed lands 
or houses sold them, and brought the niony 
to the apostles fer distribution to the poor. It 
happened that a man named Annanias, in con- 
cert with Sapphira, his wife, having sold an 
inheritance, retained a part of the price, and 
brought the rest to the apostles. But Peter, 
enlightened by the divine Spirit, reproached 
ol for their fault, and they fell dead at his 

eet. 

It would be difficult to decide upon the year 
in which the church of Antioch was founded > 
nevertheless there can be no doubt that St. 
Peter took up his residence in‘ that city, of 
‘dae he has always been considered the first 

ishop. 

After having preached some time at An- 
tioch he returned to Jerusalem, at the period 
at which the famine foretold by the prophet 
Agabus, was beginning to afflict the country. 
Then Herod Agrippa, wishing to conciliate the 
affection of the Jews, by affecting a great zeal 
for the law, excjted against the church a per- 
secution more terrible than that which follow- 
ed the martyrdom of Stephen. 

St. James, brother of John the Evangeli 
was one of the first victims. Peter himse 
was cast into prison and condemned to death ; 
but an angel of the Lord opened the gates of 
his prison, broke his chains, and set him at 
liberty. m that time to the council of 
Jerusalem, a period of about seven years, the 
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Scriptures are entirely silent in regard to the 
actions of St. Peter. It is most likely he was 
employed in revisiting the churches he had 
founded in Asia, and confirming the faithful in 
the faith. 

It is supposed that he then came to Rome, 
to combat idolatry; and the orthodox place the 
time of his first journey towards the end of the 
forty-eighth year of Jesus Christ. Others fix 
this celebrated time during the first year of the 
emperor Claudius, or at the commencement of 
the reign of Nero. Before discussing the time 
of its occuring, it would be best to prove the 
actual fact of the journey. There is no men- 
tion of it in the New Testament ; and if it is 
alleged that the early writings are cited against 
the Protestants on this subject, they will reply 
that it is not the first error they have aut 
rized. In fine, the disagreements which we 
find in the chronology of different authors, 
who have spoken of this journey, cause great 
doubts in relation to it. 

We are SET nani the force of rea- 
soning of the Protestants, who steadily deny 
the existence of the journey of St. Peter to 
Rome. They deny also to the pope a primacy 
over his colleagues, and fortify their position 
by these words of Jesus to his apostles: “ He 
who would be first among you, let him be the 
last. Nations have princes who rule them, 
but it shall not be so with you.” 

When one shall undertake to prove that 
St. Peter was the prince of the apostles, and 
that he had authority over all the church, the 
Protestants have a right to demand that it 
should be demonstrated, that he established 
the exercise of his jurisdiction at Rome, and 
that the popes have succeeded to all his 
privileges, how far soever they may have 
departed from the sublime precepts of the 
evangelist. 

Besides, as far as we can j from the last 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostlea, and from 
all the Epistles of Saint Paul, we must be- 
lieve that he came into the capital of the 
empire before St. Peter; but the pontiffs 
have a great interest in maintaining the con- 
trary, and persuading the world that they 
are the heirs general of St. Peter and his im- 
mediate successors. They have even dared 
to affirm that the papal seat of this apostle 
was of wood, and they expose it to view in 
a church to the veneration. of the people; a 
falsity not worthy of being refuted: u 
however, now glance through the opinions o 
sacred authors in relation to this pretended 
journey of St. Peter to Rome. 

According to their legends there was, in 
the captal of the empire, a celebrated impos- 
ter called Simon the Magician, who dared 
to announce himself as the eternal father. 
In Tyre he had procured a prostitute named 
Helena, whom he proclaimed as the thought 
or word which the rebellious angels -had re- 
tained upon earth, causing her to pass from 
one body to another of various females. He 
assured the world that she was the famous 
Helen of Troy, and that those who believed in 
Hee sould obtain sale He maintained, 

oL. I. 
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with matchless impudence, at Jerusalem, that. 
he was the son of God; at Samaria, that he 
was the Father, and among other nations, that 
he was the Holy Spirit. 

Such was the doctrine, as ridiculous as 
impious, of Simon the Magician. Tradition 
assures us that this imposter came to Rome 
during the reign of the emperor Claudius; 
and Justin Martyr, in his second apology, 
reproaches the Romans with having adored 
him as a god, and raised a statue to him 
with this inscription: “To Simon, the Holy 
God.” Baronius observes, that during the 
reign of Gregory the Thirteenth, there was 
found in an island of the Tiber, a stone on 
which was engraved this inscription, “To Si- 
mon, Holy God.” There is little question that 
the ancient Romans raised a statue to a god 
whom they named indifferently, sometimes 
Saucus, or Sangus, Fidius and Semo. Justin, 
deceived by the early Christians, may have 
imagined that this statue was erected in honor 
of Simon the Magician. This conjecture has 
to our mind the force of proof, and destroys 
entirely the fable of the contest between St. 
Peter and Simon. 

The Legends of the Saints affirm that the 
apostle went to Jerusalem to combat the ma- 

cian, and that having convinced him of false- 

ood in the presence of the people and the 
emperor Nero, he commanded an angel to 
strike him, and that the impostor perished 
miserably. Others say, that Simon vaunted 
himself on having performed more miracles 
than St. Peter, and that he raised himself in 
the air, borne up by the devil ; but that the true 
apostles Peter and Paul, having preyed in- 
voked ne ee of pina ger t the de- 
m ighten ro e magician, 
Shoes legs were broken. y the fall. If this 
fable any foundation, and the Romans 
had seen Simon perish at the prayer of the 
apostle, would they not rather have erected 
a statue to him than to the magician. Thus 
the proof which is drawn from this supposed 
performance, entirely destroys it. Besides, - 
the contradictions which are to be found in 
the different authors upon whom reliance is 
placed to sustain it, proves that this journey 
is a pious fraud. 

The first Epistle of St. Peter is dated from 
Babylon, which has led some visionary to 
declare that he gave this name to the capital 
of the empire. A short time after the apostle 
wrote his first epistle, the emperor Claudius 
drove the Jews from Rome, because they 
excited violent seditions on account of the 
doctrines of Christ. It is supposed that the 
edict of the emperor obliged Peter to return 
to Judea; for he was at Jerusalem when St. 
Paul, deputed by the church of Antioch, came 
thither with Barnabas and Titus to consult 
the apostles and elders. Some converted 
Jews maintained the necessity of circumci- 
sion in order to salvation. They had been 
reduced by Cerinthus, a false brother and false 
apostle, who, through blind zeal, excited re- 
ligious quarrels, and desired to exact from the 
faithful all the observances of the Mosaic 
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law. The apostles resolved to assemble, in 
order to deliberate conceming it; and the 
formed the first Christian assembly which 
made statutes to aid the scruples of weak 
consciences. 

Not only did the apostles and priests take 
part in the council, but the mere faithful 
voted, and the question was decided by the 
unanimous voice of the church of Jerusalem. 
This usage is now abolished, and the pontiffs 
of Rome order the people to follow blindly 
the decrees which are prescribed for them. 

St. Paal and St. Barnabas returned to An- 
tioch, where Peter joined them soon after. He 
conformed to the decree of the council of 
Jerusalem, living as the Gentile converts, with- 
out rewarding the distinctions prescribed b 
the law. This apostle was so little infalh- 
ble, that some Jewish Christians having come 
there from Jerusalem, he separated himself 
from the Gentiles, and no more ate with them; 
which induces us to suppose that the ob- 
servance of the law was necessary, at least 
for the Jews. “He destroyed to some extent 
that which he himeelf had built up in the 
council of Jerusalem, and overthrew the dis- 
cipline which he had established.” But St. 
Paul set him right, and resisted him, as he 
wrote to the Galatians he had done. 

St. Peter received this remonstrance with 
admirable mildness and humility. He did 
not pride himself upon his primacy; he did 
not consider that St. Pau] had persecuted the 
church ; was his inferior, and younger than 
himself in the apostolate. He yielded to the 
remonstrance addressed to him, and cha 
his sentiments, or rather his conduct. This 
first pontiff did not arrogate to himself the 
right of imposing his will upon the faithful, 
and of constraining the church to submit to 
his decisions. 

Having given a recital of the actions of St. 
Peter, according. to the Scriptures, we will 
relate the different traditions which exist 
concerning this apostle. Lactanus pretends 
that he made a second journey to Rome, 
twenty-five years after the passion of the 
Saviour; it is this which has given rise to the 
error of the twenty-five years in his pontifi- 
cate. He adds, that he made-a last journey 
to Jerusalem towards the year 62, in order to 
nominate a successor to St. James the Le 
who was the first bishop of that city; an 
that he returned from thence to Rome, where 
he continued to preach with success. We 
know, however, nothing positive in relation to 
this first chief of the c urch, from the year 
51 to the time of his death, a period of fifteen 
years. The orthodox pretend that he re- 
ceived the crown of martyrdom as Christ had 
predicted, but there is no proof that his blood 
was shed at Rome, despite the assertions of 
Baronius, Fleury, and others. Baillet affirms 
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that the two apostles, Peter and pan oi 
martyrized on the same day, and conducted 
to the p of Mamertin, which was at the 
foot of the capitol. But, according to the 
view of a Benedictine, who resided a long time 
in the capitol of the Christian world, it ap- 
pears that the place still designated under 
this name resembles very little a prison, and 
is opposite to one or two ancient sewers, 
through which the filth of the city was dis- 
charged. The general opinion in regard to 
the martyrdom of St. Peter is, that he was 
crucified, head downwards. They fix the pe- 
riod of his death in the year 66. St, Aygus- 
tin says that this apostle went to his punish- 
ment, exhibiting great marks of weakness. 

The second epistle which he wrote before 
his death, presents the same uncertainty as 
his first letter from Babylon. We are even 
ignorant of the year in which this precious 
treasure was entrusted to the chur It is 
addressed to the faithful dispersed throughout 
Asia, Pontus, Sipan and the neigh ur- 
ing provinces. It recommends to them to 
follow the morality of the prophets and apos- 
tles, to preserve themselves from false priests 
who deny Jesus Christ, blaspheme the Di- 
vinity, and abandon themselves to the most 
infamous debaucheries. The apostle thus de- 
signates the Nicholaites, who took their name 
from Nicholas, one of the seven first deacons 
of Jerusalem, the chief of a sect in which the 
men despise marriage, and deliver themselves 
up to the most mostrous acts of sodomy. 

These heritics ate without scruple the food 
offered to idols; they maintained that Christ 
was not the Son of God the Father; that the 
Creator had committed the chief power to the 
goddess Barbelo, who inhabited a heaven 
eight times higher than the Christian heaven. 
They pretended that she gave birth to the 
God Sdldabaoth or Sabaoth, who inhabited the 
seventh heaven, and who cried out to the in- 
ferior gods, “I am the first and the last, and 
there exists no other ruler besides me.” 
They published books, and pretended reve- 
lations under the name of Jaldabaoth; and 
assigned barbarous titles to a multitude of 
princes and powers, whom they located in 
every heaven. 

These fanatics considered the divine acts 
and persons, the Trinity, the Virgin, original 
sin, the incarnation of Christ, and even the 
dogmas of religion, as mysteries, of which 
they gave explanations, frequently ridiculous, 
and sometimes sublime. 

To the thinking man and the philosopher, 
the existence of ihe Nicolaites, in the first ages 
of Christianity, is an irrefragable proof that 
the Catholic religion has not been established 
in an immutable manner by its author, and 
that it must underge an organization which 
requires many ages to accomplish. 
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SECOND POPE. 


[A. D. 67.—Nzaro, Garsa, Virenrivs, and Orno, Emperors.] 


Ture is nothing pam in the first ages 
concerning the pontifical see. The chronolo- 
gy of authors is full of astonishing variations, 
and there is no uniformity among them in 
relation to the order of succession of the firet 
bishopsof Rome. The wisest part is to follow 
the opinions which make St. Linus the succes 
` sor of the apostle Peter, in the government 
of the church. 

If we can believe the pontifical books, St. 
Linus was of Tuscan-origin, and his father 
was named Hereulan. He was invested with 
the apostolical ministry at the same period as 
St. Peter, which is an irrefutable truth, that 
this apostle was not the sole bishop of Rome, 
and could not pretend to the title of unive 
Other historians affirm that St. Linu 
and Clement, were all three cha: 
with the government of the faithful, and that 
St. Peter fixed upon Clement for his suc- 
cessor, in preference to Linus and Anaclet ; but 
Clement, who was without ambition, fearing 
lest the faithful, who had been under the 
charge of his colleagues, would not submit to 
his authority, modestly drew back. Anaclet 
followed his example, and Linus found himself 
alone in the government of the church, after 
the death of the apostles Peter and Paul. 

There is no agreement as to the duration of 
the pontificate of St. Linus, and all his actions 
are buried in obscurity. Hedied towards the 
year 67, and was the first bishop of the church 
of Rome, in the opinion of the ancients, who 
fixed the duration of his reign at eleven years, 
nine months and five days ; but in this first age 
of the church, every thing is uncertain. 

Aslong as St. Linus laboured for the increase 
of the faith, religion enjoyed great tranquillity. 
During his pontificate, a law was passed pro- 
hibiting females from appearing in the con- 
gregations without Farme this head veiled. 
We must accord him honour for this rule, 
which modesty has perpetuated. 

At this period Christians were not allowed 
to assemble in churches for the exercise of 
their religion. A most common opinion is 
that St. Linus received the crown o meye 
dom towards the close of the year 78, the du- 
ration of his episcopateonly counting from the 
death of St. Peter. Baillet avows that this 
opinion has difficulties, and that St. Linus did 
not survive Peter but a year or two, or that 
he even died before that apostle. Father 
Pagé believes that he perished in the fright- 
ful persecution of Nero, and that he was con- 
demned to death by the consul Saturnin, after 
having delivered his daughter, who was pos- 
sessed of a devil. 

We should observe in the midst of these 
contradictions, that Linus has only been hon- 
oured in the church as a martyr since the 
ninth century, and that before this epoch St. 
Telesphore was regarded as the first saint 
who perished by the sword. 


pees 
Anaclet 


Writers differ as to the order of succession’ 
to St. Linus. Some say that St. Clet succeeded 
him. Others, that it was Clement who became 
the immediate successor of St. Peter. All those 
variations cast great obscurity over history, 
and hinder us from arriving at the truth. 

Two works, written in Greek, on the mar- 
tyrdoms of St. Peter and St. Paul, for the 
edification of the eastern churches, are attri- 
buted to him. But scholars know that these 
books, which are full of gross errors and ridi- 
culous fables, are not the productions of this 
bishop. Platinus affirms with a singular good 
faith, that Linus wrote a life of St. Peter, in 
which he speaks of the combat of this apostle 
with Simon the Magician. 

Some years before the death of St. Linus, 
Jerusalem was taken by Titus. This unfor- 
tunate city, delivered over to the fury of re- 
ligious wars, overrun by bands of fanati 
ah murdered old men, violated females an 
delivered themselves up to the most fright- 
ful crimes, filled the measure of its disor- 
ders by revolting against the Roman em- 
pire. Titus marched at the head of his troops 
to conquer the rebels. He invaded Pales-' 
tine, attacked Jersusalem, rendered himself 
successively master of the first and second 
walls which surrounded the city; but at the 
last he met with so desperate a resistance, 
that he was obliged, after having tried seven 
assaults, to undertake a regular siege. All - 
communication between the city and coun- 
try was intercepted. Soon provisions failed 
and famine began ; but the hatred which the 
Jews entertained for the Romans was so 
great, that they resisted the horrors of famine, 
and sustained themselves with the flesh of 
horses and dogs; when this failed, they seized 
upon every thing. They ate straw, hay, 
even the leather of their saddles. They even 
devoured dead bodies. It is related that dur- 
ing the seige, a noble woman named Mary, 
the daughter of Eleazar, not being able to re- 
sist the tortures of famine, roasted her own 
child; she had eaten the half of it, when a 
band of. soldiers attracted by the smell, en- 
tered her house, and threatened her with 
death if she did not deliver to them the food 
she had concealed. This unfortunate mother 
then opened the door of an apartment where 
were the remains of this horrible repast, and 
said to them: “ Lo, I have preserved for you 
et best part, take it,” and immediately fell 

lead. 

The Romans now made a new assault, and 
carried the third wall. All the inhabitants were 
put to the sword, the temple destroyed, the city 
entirely razed, and, according to the usage of 
the Romans, the ploughshare was passed over 
it. Titus left but a span of the western wall, 
and the towers Hippiqus, Phazael and Mariam- 
ne, that they might serve to tranamit to future 
generations the recollection of his victories. 
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SAINT CLET, THE THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 79.—Vesrasian, Tirus, and Domitian, Emperors.] 


Birth of St. Clet-—Actions attributed to him—Falsehood of the priests, in the falsification of the 
texts of the Evangelist—St. Luke married—Death of St. Clet-—False decretals. 


Tne succession of St. Clet or Anaclet is very | tings teach us, was married. But the bishops 
uncertain. Some authors place this pontiff | of Rome have falsified the text of Scripture, 
after St. Clement, but this is not the best es- | in order to destroy an authority so imposing, 
tablished opinion. He was an Italian; his | in favor of the aig a of priests. 
father’s name Emilianus; he came to Rome| Though the church honours St. Cietas a mar- 
during the reign of Nero. The apostles con- | tyr, it is nevertheless probable that he died in 
verted him to the Christian faith, and soon | towards the year 90 of Jesus Christ. 
took him out of the ranks of the disciples to | Seven hundred years after the death of this 
associate him with them in the holy minis- | bishop, a knave advised them to attribute to 
try. Some fix ths duration of his episcopate i him the decretals which we yet ; 
at twelve years and some months. Father: It was about this time that the apostle St. 
Pagi, following the pontifical of Damasus, af-' John was, according to the sacred chronolo- 
firms that he only governed the church of | gists, cast into a cauldron of boiling oil by 
Rome six years. order of the cruel Domitian. They gravely 

The actions of this bishop are concealed in relate that God, not having destined John to 

rofound obscurity; but there is no doubt of a martyr’s death, he came forth from the 
fie holiness, and his zeal for the propagation cauldron without being in the least injured. 
of Christianity. They attribute to him the ordi- | Nevertheless this miracle did not put an end 
nation of twenty-five priests, and the division , to the persecutions of Domitian, and the apos- 
of Rome into parishes, (that is, of the houses tle was exiled to the isle of Patmos, one of 
in which the faithful assembled to celebrate the Sporades of the Archipelago, where he 
divine worship.) The Chronicle adds, that he | composed his Apocalypse or prophetic docu- , 
established seven deaconates. The pontifical ments, which he addressed to the seven prin- 
of Damasus furnishes us with these particu-! cipal churches. 
jars, and insinuates that the church of Rome| After the death of Domitian, John obtained 
had been carried on up to this time b ae | permission to return to Ephesus, where he 
and priests, without deacons. St. Luke, the | wrote his Epistles and his Evangelist, which 
author of an evangelical book and the Acts of , form the last of the sacred writings re- 
the Apostles, lived at this epoch, and his wri- | cognized by the councils. 
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SAINT CLEMENT THE FIRST, FOURTH POPE. 
[A. .D. 91.—Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan, Emperors.] 


Birth of St. Clement—Visions of Hermas—Popes Zozimus and Jerome contradictory in relation 
to the martyrdom of Clement—His principles in the desert—Apochryphal books. 


CLEMENT was a Roman; his father, whose | to declare war against the Christian religion, 
name was Faustus, inhabited the Celian quar- | Hermas was advised of it in several visions, 
ter. Some authors call him a relative of the | whose recital is found in the book of the pas- 
Cæsars. This error is founded on the re-, tor, and he received an order to give informa- 
semblance between his name and that of the | tion to.the pope, in order that he might advise 
consul S. Flavius Clement, nephew of the em- | the other c urches, and fore-strengthen them 
peror Vespasian, who was put to death by the | against the tempest, Clement continued to 
orders of his cousin Domitian. The pontiff | govern the church during the persecution, and 
called himself a child of Jacob, which in- |lived into the third year of Trajan’s reign, 
duces us to suppose he was a Jew rather than | which is the 100th year of Jesus Christ. Ru- 
a Gentile. fin and pope Zozimus bestow on him the 

The life of Clement is found in the so-called | title of martyr, and the church in its canons 
constitutions of the apostles; but these works pers him among the number of saints who 
are not authentic, although they contain some | have shed their blood in its behalf. But Euse- 
truths which are imbibed from the tradition of | bius and Jerome induce us to suppose that 
the firstages. They attribute to this pope the | he died in peace. 
appointment of seven notaries, directed to} St. Ireneus, towards the close of the twelfth 
write the acts of the martyrs. century, in an enumeration of the first popes, 

The emperor Doina fanii? determined | also recognizes Telesphorus as the first pope 
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who had been crowned with glorious martyr- 
dom. 

An ancient history, whose correctness how- 
ever is very doubtful, relates that St. Clement | 
was banished by Trajan into the Chersonesu 
beyond the Euxine sea, and that by means o! 
his prayers he caused a foyntain to flow out 
of a rock, which furnished water to the other 
confessors. He remained about a year in the 
desert, and converted all the inhabitants of the | 
country. After this Trajan sent thither an 
officer, by whose orders Clement was east into 
the sea with an anchor attached to his neck. 
The next day the waters retired more than a 
league from the shore, and discovered to the 
faithful a temple of marble, under which they 
built the tomb of the martyr; and every year 
the miracle is renewed on the day of the fes- 
tival of the saint. This extraordinary legend 
has been adopted by Platinus and father Pagi. 

The great reputation of Saint Clement has 
caused them to attribute to him all the wri- 
tings which are esteemed the most ancient, 
after the canonical Scriptures, and which have 
no certain author. They still produce in his 
name five pontifical letters ; the first two are 
addressed to James the brother of Christ ; the 
third to all the bishopa; priests and faithful ; 
the fourth to Julius and Julianus; and the fifth 
to the Christians of Jerusalem. But all are 
aprochryphal, as well as the canons of the 
apostles and the apostolic constitutions, which 
are a collection of all the discipline of the 
church. He passes also for the author of the 
recognitions which contain a pretended his- 
tory of his life; the author recounts man 
jorneys of St. Peter, and relates at length his 
dispute with Simon the Magician. This work 
is also called the Itinerares of St. Peter. 

During the reign of Clement died the vene- 
rable Barnabas, an apostle of the second order, 
and author of a very singular doctrine which 
he divides into two parts. The first was di- 


Eg” says he, “designates the voluptuous 
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rected apris the Jews; the second contains 
the prophecies which appear to be drawn from 
the Indian doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
which had been carried into Greece by the 
a S seen lains, b l all 
t. Barnabas explain mora. rie 

the prohibitions o the Jewish law with a 

to the animals called impure. “The 


and ungrateful, who are not grateful to their 
masters but in their need; birds of prey are 
the powerful, who live without labour at the 
expense of the ople > the fish which remain 
at the bottom of the water, figure impenitent 
sinners ; the hare and the weasel are symbols 
of impurities; the animals which ruminate, 
and which we are permitted to eat, represent 
tojast, who meditate upon the precepts which 

gives them ; their cloven foot teaches us 
that whilst travelling through this world they 
wait for a future life.” 

In speaking of Genesis he affirms “ that the 
six days of the creation represent as man 
periods of a thousand years; and that at the 
seventh penod, a is figured by the Sab- 
bath, Christ come to judge the living and 
the dead, and time be accomplished. 
Then (adds he) the sun, the moon and the 
stars, shall be amd, and the commence- 
ment of the eighth day will be the aurora of a 
new creation.” 


In speaking of the future ages of the cnurch 
he makes this singular prophecy: “It shall 
enter upon an oblique it the road of eter- 


nal death and punishment; the vices which 
lose souls shall appear; idolatry, audacity, 
pride, hypocrisy, duplicity of heart, aduitery, 
Incest, apostasy, magic, avarice, murder, shall 
be the portion of its ministers; they will be- 
come the corrupters of the works of God, the 
adorers of the rich, the oppressors of the poor.” 
They attribute to St. Barnabas the foundation 
of the church at Milan. 
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` POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 


The Emperor Fiberius—His hypocrisy—The vices of Cali, 


—He names his horse as Consul— 


Violence of his passion for Cesonia—He is assassinated by Cassius—The Emperor Claudius— 


His daul a is poisoned by Agri 
Bef his C 

before his Court to t 
H, 


r and his preceptor Seneca—He marries a man—Delivers himself up ta open day 

most shameless debaucher 
drives his chariot through his garden by 

Rome—Death of Nero—Character of Galba—He is massacred—Otho seduces the 


ina—Infamous Excesses of Nero—He puts to death his 


and 
His cruel persecution of the Christians— 
light of human torches—The burning of 
ople by his 


liberality and mounts the throne—His abandoned morals—Vitellius—His cruelty and glut- 
tony—Vespasian declared Emperor—His good qualities—His defects—The Emperor Titus— 


The vices of Domitian—His cruelt 
tures. 


be a charge on the people. 


Tipenrivs reigned at Rome when the church 
was sprinkled by the blood of Jesus Christ. It 
is pretended that after having taken cogni- 
zance of the proceedings against Christ, the 
emperor proposed to the senate to receive 
him into the number of their gods. 

This prince, endowed with extreme dissimu- 
lation, understood perfectly the art of govern- 
ing men, and by his art he extended his sway 
over Rome and the empire ; he knew how to 
accustom his subjects to slavery, and received 
from them eulogiums on his mildness, whilst 
he was exercising his tyranny and his despo- 
tism with the greatest violence, but always 
under the appearance of justice. 

The infamous Caligula succeeded Tiberius. 
This prince, in order to insult the senate, wish- 
ed to bestow the honours of the consulate on 
his horse. He built a temple which he so- 
lemnly dedicated, and in which he immolated 
peacocks, Numidian fowls, and birds of rarest 

lumage. His cruelty was even greater than 
Bis other vices. In the Cesars of the em- 


A new 
qualities of Nethe Ha liberality to the poor—He sells his palace in order not to 


persecution against the Christians—New tcr- 


shameless as to mourn that his reign had not 
been signalized by some horrible calamity, 
as an earthquake, a famine or a pestilence, 
and he dared to say, “I wish.the Roman peo- 
ple had but one head, that I might cut it off at 
a blow,”—an execrable thought, which kings 
alone are capable of forming. 

The emperor Claudius, the successor of 
Cali was irresolute, credulous, timid and 
cruel. He loved without restraint wine and 
women, and when intoxicated, surrendered 
without reflection and judgment every thing 
that his courtezans demanded of him. His 
memory was treacherous, his mind weak, and 
his heart so base that he suffered Caligula to 
spit upon and horeewhip him. He massa- 
cred his friends, domestics and relatives, and 
became the pay his freedmen ead pir 
tresses. At le Agrippina poison im, 
and he died on the faik of tober, Anno 
Domini 55. s | 

Nero having come to the throne, improved 
upon his vices, and committed the greatest 


ror Julian, he is treated of asa ferocious crimes without any sense of shame. We 


east. This monster had compassed the death 


cannot read his history without being struck 


of Tiberius, pushed on by ambition and a |with horror. He bathed his hands in the - 


desire to reign, in order that he might plunge 
with impunity into the most horrible excesses. 


blood of all persons of distinction, and put to 
death Agrippina his mother, and Seneca his 


Cruel even in the arms of his mistresses, he | preceptor. Incestuous and pederast, he mar- 


threatened Cesonia, whilst in the midst of the 
excess of his lust, “to employ tortures to ex- 
tract from her by what artifices she made him 
love her with so much ardour.” 

Caligula united in his own person the vices 
of all men, and had no virtues; but it is more 
easy to imagine the horrors of euch a reign 
than to describe them. At length he was 
killed by Cassius, surnamed Chersees, the 


captain of his , and chief of a conspiracy 
against his life. The entire people rejoiced 
in the death of the emperor, and gave evi- 


dence thereof by fetes and rejoicings. This 

rince had been so basely servile towards 

iberius, and so cruel to those who had given 
him the crown, that the citizens said of him, 
“ No one could make a better slave and more 
treacherous master.” It would have been 
very stupid to have shed tears for one who 
paid fifty thousand crowns to a coachman as 
a new-year’s gift, and condemned an inno- 
cent man to pay a like sum. He was so 


tied a man, and had the shamlessness to com- 
mit in open day, and before all his court, ac- 
tions which the obscurity of the night conceals 
in legitimate marriages. In order to enjoy 
the frightful spectacle of the burning of the 
ancient city of the Dardanians, he spread his 
cohorts of slaves, armed with torches, through 
all the streets of the city, with orders to fire it 
in every quarter. During this frightful incen- 
diarism, Nero, crowned with flowers, and sur- 
rounded. Py oes sung to the accompa- 
niment of his own lyre the verses of Virgil on 
the burning of Troy. The flames devoured 
the ten quarters of the capital of the world, 
and only left in the suburbs some houses hali 
burned. This fire took place on the 19th of 
July, in the year 64 of our era. 

rc order to cast off on the innocent the pub- 
lic hatred which rested on him, Nero accused 
the Christians with being the authors of the 
conflagration, they having become odious as 
the professors of a new religion. They aç- 
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rested some of the fa:thful, whom they accused 
of many crimes without examining the truth, 
and the judges condemned them to death, not 
as incendiaries, but as the enemies of the 
human race. They joined cruel insults to 
their punishment; they covered them with 
the akins of beasts, that they might be torn to 
pieces by dogs; they were hung on crosees, or 
affixed to stakes, which pierced their necks, 
and in this position they clothed them in gar- 
meats covered with pitch or other combustible 
matter, which they set on fire, in order that 
the victims should serve as burning torches to 
give light by night, Nero made an exhibition 
in his gardens, through which he himself drove 
a chariot by the lights of these human torches. 

Historians speak indignantly of the cruelty 
of this prince, who sacrificed thousands of men 
to his execrable t ranny. It was the first per- 
secution of the church by the emperors. . In 
the end, the Christians regarded it as honour- 
able, saying with Tertullian, “ What has Nero 
ever condemned that was not good?” His 
atrocities at length excited a general revolt ; 
the people penetrated into the palace of the 
Cæsars, demanding with loud cries the death 
of the tyrant. Then Nero, despairing of esca, 
ing from his enemies, and fearing a cruel end, 
ordered one of his slaves to pierce him with 
his sword. - 

On the death of this monster, Galba, who 
had taken up arms on the news of the revolt 
of Vindex in Gaul, was elevated to the throne: 
This prince, broken down with age, as weak 
in mind as in body, abandoned the govern- 
ment of the empire to his freedmen, which 
caused Tacitus to say that his reign was pre- 
carious. His great agé and his infirmities 
prevented him from exercising the functions 
of supreme chief of the state, and he resolved 
to aoe the young Piso, more illustrious 

` even for his virtues and misfortunes than his 
birth. But Otho, who had so disgraced him- 
self by permitting Po 
the mistress of Nero, laid claims to the honour 
of the adoption. He gained the army by his 
liberality, and putting himself at the head of 
his partizans, stormed the palace of Galba 
massacred the unfortunate old man, an 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. 
This infamous usurper was a voluptuary, pro- 
_ digal, weak, effeminate, and was cherished 
only by the wicked on account of the simi- 
larity of his morals to those of Nero. 
At the last, however, Otho effaced the pre- 
judices disadvantageous to his courage, which 
is conduct had produced, by a glorious end, 
which a poet has placed above that of Cato. 
Vitellius, though altogether incapable of 
reigning, was named emperor by the arm 
of Germany, which conducted him in trium 
to Rome. This prince abandoned himself to 
every vice, but especially to those of intempe- 
rance and cruelty. Ina repast given to him 
his brother, two thousand of the most exqui- 
site fish, and seven thousand of the rarest 
birds, were served up. The roads between 
the two seas were continually traversed by 
his purveyors. In order to attain to fortune 


his wife to become. 
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or honours, it was only neceseary to discover 
the means of appeasing his appetite, which 
was not only insatiable but disgusting. Atthe 
sacrifices he seized upon the half-cooked en- 
trails of the victims; and in his journeys he 
devoured all the broken and hali-eaten food 
which he ‘found in the taverns. Insensible 
and emah he shed blood for the pleasure of 
seeing it flow ; and put to death, under various 
retexts, the old companions of his studies. 
hat must have been the frightful state of 
Rome and of the empire, after having suffered 
in the same year from the tyranny of Otho 
and the cruelty of Vitellius ? 

Vespasian, whom Nero had sent into Pales- 
tine to quell the rebellious Jews, having 
learned that the empire was torn to pieces in 
the west by a civil war, resolved to avail him- 
self thereof to seize the government. He 
united his legions to those of Mucianus, and 
drove Vitellius from Rome. Becoming master 
of the empire, he re-established military dis- 
cipline, which the civil wars and the debauch- 
eriesof the emperors had dreadfully corrupted, 
and applied himself with equal zeal to reform 
the laws of the state. Vespasian was the 
enemy of courtiers, loved the truth, and had 
no secret enmities. Naturally kind, he de- 
tested the cruelty of his predecessors ; but his 

qualities were tarnished by his passion 
or women, which led him to commit acts of 
violence ; and by his sordid avarice, which 
caused him to gell justice. 

Titus, his son, succeeded him, and was the 
best of princes. He is called “the delight 
of the human race.” If in the course of the 
day he had found no occasion of doing good, 
he is related to have said mournfully these 
beautiful words, worthy of the greatest men 
of the republic: “I have lost a day.” He 
was the enemy of vengeance, and showed 
himself as virtuous, as those who preceded 
him were cruel and corrupt. When he died 
the Romans said of him, “that he ought 
never to have lived at all, or to have lived 
for ever.” 

Domitian, the son of Vespasian and brother 
of Titus, inherited his sceptre but not his vir- 
tues; for Providence rarely gives good kings, 
as if to indicate to nations that the supreme 

wer ought never to be entrusted to the 

ands of a single man. History teaches us 
that Domitian was pred: vain, presumptuous, 
avaricious, prodigal and cruel. He excited a 
long and inhuman persecution against the 
church, in whicha great number of Christians 
were put to death ; others were banished into 
the island of Patmos, where St. John wrote 
his Visions or his re git pin: This cruel 
emperor took great pleasure in causing men 
to be devoured by dogs. Every day almost 
some senators were put to death; and the 
hands of the brave men who had refused to 
aid him in the civil wars, or who had followed’ 
him with a bad grace, were cut off by his 
orders. At last, by a new method of torture. 
of which we have no knowledge, he cause 
his friends to be burned in the part which 
was offered to Pollio. 
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Petronius Secundus and -Parthenius, leaders ' he found in his palace, and which Domitian 
of the guard, assassinated Domitian, and de- | had taken from them. He-gave a million 
clared Mareus Cocceius Nerva emperor. This | crewns of. gold to poor citizens, and 
prince was benevolent, generous, modest and the distribution of it to the senators. Ata 
sincere. Martial, inthe Cesare of Julian, pro- | time when the public misfortunes called for 
nounces him the mildest of sovereigns; and | sacrifices, he sold his furniture, garments, ves- 
Silenus has nothing with which to reproach | sels of goid and silver, his palace, and all that 


Appolonius, attached to his court, bears ihe regarded as superfluous, in order that he 


witness, in Philostatus, that he never saw him 
abandon himself to baie and aeoonsing, 
to Xiphilin, this emperor said of himself, 
“that he did not find himself, on a self-exami- 
nation, culpable of any thing which would 

revent him from living in repose and safety, 
if he quitted the empire.” He restored to 
the citizens of Rome all the wealth which 


of modesty. 


should not be a charge to the nation. In grate- 


ed to erect statues to 

but he refused, from an admirable sentiment 
e died, according to Aurelius 
Victor, at the age of 63, after a reign of sixteen 


ful return the people bestowed upon him t 
honours, and wi cane 


months. 


ANACLET, THE FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 103.—Trasan, Emperor.] 


Different opinions npon Popes Clet and Anaclet—He forbids the 


ests to wear their beard, 


thetr hair—Uncertain period of his a 


Many authors suppose St. Clet and St. Ana- 
clet to have been two different popes, who 
have found a place in the calendar'as martyrs. 


They rest this upon the opinion of the Greeks, |- 


who have always preserved the name of Ana- 
clet or Anenclet, whilst the Latins have kept 
that of Clet. Other historians, on the con- 
trary, give two names to one and the same 
pope. But as it is impossible to arrive at the 
truth with positive certainty, in this case, we 
will shun discussion, and Fiw the usually 
received opinion. 

Anaclet was a Greek, born at Athens, the 
son of a man named Antiochus. We are ig- 
norant of the time at which he came to Rome, 
and of the precise period with which he was 
charged with the government of the church. 
Baronius assures us that it was on the 3d of 
April, in the year 103. This pontiff prohibited 
ecclesiastics from wearing their beard and 
their hair; he ordained that bishops should 
not be consecrated but by three other prelates; 
that they should invest candidates for the sa- 
cred orders with them in public; that all the 
faithful should partake of the eucharistic 
bread after its consecration; and that those 
who should refuse to receive the communion 


SAINT EVARISTUS, 


should be obliged to leave the Christian as- 
semblies: but it is very difficult to lee 
the authenticity of these various rales. 

Three decretals are produced in the name 


.of St. Anaclet, which are evidently supposi- 


titious, as are all those attributed to his suc- 
cessors up to the time of Siricus. Different 
writers have demonstrated this falsity, and 
Father Pagi has supported their bara 
with much force and ability. The author o 

this hypothesis, who is concealed under the 
name of Isidore Mercator, or Le Marchand, 
remains unknown. We only know that Ri- 
caud, Bishop of Mayence, was the first who 
brought this work from Spain, and that he 
made it public towards the end of the eighth, 
or the beginning of the ninth century. 

The pontifical writings assure us that St. 
Anaclet governed the church of Rome for nine 
years, and that he suffered martyrdom on the 
13th of July, Anno Domino 112, in the third 
year of the reign of Trajan. Father Pagi is 
of a contrary opinion; he makes him die in 
the year 95, during the reign of the cruel 
Domitian. This opinion appears to us as badly 
founded as the others. 


THE SIXTH POPE. 


[A. D. 112.—Trasan and Apgiax, Emperors.] 
The birth of Evaristus~—Obscurity of the Martyrological documents— False decretals. 


Accorpine to the 
ristus was a Greek by 
Judah, was a Jew, and orginally from the city 
of Bethlehem. : f 


on writings, Eva- j bishop, and inform us that he succeeded St. 
irth ; his father, named | Anaclet ; but they cite nothing particular of 


the functions of his ministry. It is believed 
that this pontiff established the ecclesiastical 


Many ancient writers make mention of this| division of the city of Rome, by dividing it 
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into quarters, and distributing titles and pa- 
rishes. It was probably a new distribution 
which the increase of the faithful rendered 
nece . He performed three ordinatians, 
and conferred the order of the priesthood on 
six persons, the episcopate on five, and the 
diaconate on two. Very uncertain traditions 
attribute to him the establishment of new in- 
stitutions, which were not, however, intro- 
duced into the church until succeeding ages. 

According to chronology, Saint Evaristus 
died during:the reign of the emperor Adrian, 
Anno Domini 121. According to the martyzo- 
logists he governed the church of Rome 
nine years and three months. The chronicle 
of Eusebius allows him but nine years of 


episcopacy. 

“Pg, Following the pinion which has confounded 
Clet and St. Anaclet, the pontifical writings 
fix the death of St. Evaristus in the year 109; 
but it has not been proved that he suffered as 
a marty) though the church honours him as 

such. 
The priests attribute to him two decretals 
which are not his work, and they deduce from 


this bishop the custom of dedicating or con- 
secrating churches, a custom imitated from 
the pagans, and which had only of late been 
introduced into the Christian religion. 

During the pontificate of Evaristus a new 
sect arose, which recognized as its chief a 
priest named Basilides. This heretic taught 
that God the Father existed alone; that he 
had produced the spirit, which in its tum had 
created the word; that this latter had engen- 
dered providence, from whence proceed wis- 
dom and power, from whom the forces, princes 
and angels issued; and that finally these last 
had formed the world and the three hundred 
and sixty-five heavens, from whence came 
the days of the solar year. He maintained 
that these riper kerng subdued the work 
of their hands, the Father, or the su- 
pirme Sovereign, had sent his first-born to 

eliver the world; and that the Spirit was in- 
carnate under the human form. Basilides af- 
firmed that Christ, in the sacrifice of the cross, 
had miraculously taken the form of Simon 
the Cyrenien, olga the Jews had cruci 
in his stead. 


ALEXANDER. THE FIRST, SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 121—Apriax, Emperor.] 


a 
Blevation.of Alexander to the Episcopate—The Fathers of the Church and St. Ireneus differ as 


to the martyrdom of this Pontiff —The 
in imitation of the lustral water of the 
ander the First would form an hundred 


WE will follow, during these obscure times, 
the same chronology as the Cardinal Baronius, 
and place the elevation of Alexander to the 
chair of St. Peter, towards the year 121, and 
in the second of the reign of Adrian. He was 
a Kanai his rnt name was Resende: 
During ntificate the emperor put ane 
to the Aiad sje which Treva hed excited 
against the church, and the Christians com- 
menced to breathe freely. 


We know notne particularly of the life or- 
ntiff. 


death of this po The acts in which are 
found related the captivity and martyrdom of 
Alexander, appear to us too suspicious to merit 
the confidence which should be reposed in 
original and authentic documents. We sup- 
pose, with St. Ireneus, that he died in peace, 
though the church places him in the number 
of her martyrs, and grants to him the honours 
of canonization. 

The institution of holy water is attributed 
to this father, as well as that of bread with- 
out leaven for the communion, and that of 
the admixture of water with wine in the cha- 
a pr Ae Poa ay of the men . Platinus 
an er Pagi have been simple enough to 
adopt this fabulous tradition. The inal 
Baronius confidently asserts that the institu- 
tion of holy water does not belong to Alexan- 
am the Pig and the — n which he gives is 

oL. I. : 


iests altribute to him the institution of holy water 


Trickery of the Popes—The religs of Alex- 


tes, of natural size—False decretals. 


curious. According to him, an invention so 
sacred could only come from the apostles, 
and he wishes that we should accord to them 
the honour of it. The Protestants pretend, with 
more reason, that the holy water is but an 
imitation of the lustral water, which the 
church has borrowed from the pagans, as well 
as many other of their ceremonies. 

The epoch of the death of Alexander is 
pen towards the year 132. Many cities of 

taly, France and Germany, preserve the re- 

mains of this pontiff; but if all these bones 
were gathered together, one hundred bodies 
of natural size might be formed from them. 

At the same time, and during the reign of 
the emperor Adrian, took place the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Fifty fortresses were level- 
ed to the ground, nine hundred and eighty- 
five villages were given to the flames, and 
more than a million of Jews were put to death 
or reduced to slavery. 

As the Christians were no less odious to the 
Romans than the other Jewish sects, Adrian 
destroyed the holy sepulchre. He raised on 
the very no on which Christ had expired a 
statue of Venus Callipyga; and transformed 
the grotto in which Jesus had been born into 
a tempie, which he dedicated to the beantiful 
Adonis. 
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SIXTUS THE FIRST, EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 132.—Apaian and Antoninus, Emperors.| 


Birth of Sixtus the First—Uncertainty as to the duration of his pontificate—Fables as to the insti- 
tution of Lent, and several religious practices. 


Arter the death of Alexander, the See of 
Rome remained vacant for twenty-five days. 
Sixtus was chosen by the faithful to exercise 
the functions of the episcopate. He was a 
Roman, the son of a man named Helvidius, 
according to some, or, if we believe the ponti- 
fical writings, of Pastor. Baronius supposes 
that the father of Sixtus was pony unius 
Pastor, of whom a pagan author makes men- 
tion. 

We know of nonè of the acts of this bishop. 
The learned are not agreed concerning either 
the beginning or the end of his pontificate. 
He governed the church of Rome for ten years 
‘according to some, a few months less accord- 
ing to others, who rely on the authority of 
Eusebius. Sixtus, desis the uncertainty of 
his very existence, has been placed in the list 
of martyrs, and the epoch of his death is fixed 
towards the year 142. 

Sacred historians attribute to him the insti- 
tution of Lent, and pretend that he commanded 
the priests to make use of a linen communion 
cloth, on which was placed the body of Jesus 
Christ. They add, with equally little founda- 
tion for their story, that he introduced the 
custom of singing’ the “Holy of holies,” and 
prohibited the laity from touching the holy 
vessels. Though these things are said on the 
authority of the pontifical writings, it is im- 
possible, in the opinion of those who wish to 


judge dispassionately, to them off as the 
doings of this holy he 

The two decretals which appear in the 
name of this pope, are evidently fables, as 
Marin and Baluze have proved. The title of 
one of these decretals is too proud for- the 
times of the primitive church: “Sixtus, Uni- 
versal Bishop of the Apostolic Church, to all 
Bishops, health, in the name of the Lord.” 
Father Pagi himself is convinced that this 
title was unknown to the pontiffs of the first 


ages. 
“ The Catholics have involved themselves in 
this error, in their contest with the Protest- 
ants, who refuse to yield to the pope the title 
of universal bishop, as unworthy of a bishop 
who assumes the title of servant of the ser- 
vants of God. The place of bishop of Rome 
was then regarded as a post which could sa- 
tisfy neither the ambition nor the passions of 
riests, and those only were elevated to this 
Aignity who joined holiness of morals to con- 
tempt of death. 

e church pretends to have preservgd the 
mortal remains of St. Sixtus, but we ought 
not to yield any credence to these uncertain 
traditions. We also refuse credit to the au- 
thenticity of the relics which Clement the 
Tenth sent to Cardinal de Retz, to be placed 
in deposit in the Abbey of St, Michael in Lor- 
raine. . 
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SAINT TELESPHORUS, THE NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. 142,—Anrontnus, Emperor.] 
Birth of Telesphorus—New fable on the institution of Lent—On the Midnight Mass—Death 
of the Pope. . 


TELESPHORUS was a Greek by birth, and had 
been reared in the cloisters from his earliest 
youth, which is all we know of this bishop. 

According to a ‘glossary inserted in some 
editions of the Chronicles of Eusebius, it is 
said that the church is indebted to this holy 
father for the institution of Lent. The priests, 
who wish to derive from the apostles the pre- 
sent usages of the church, tell us that Teles- 
phorus only re-established it. Cardinal Baro- 
nius boasts that he has demonstrated this 
pretended truth, but the reasons which he 
adducesare very weak. Others affirm that this 
pontiff was neither the restorer nor the insti- 
tutor of it, and that he oniy established the 
seventh week, which we call Quinquagesima. 
We will demonstrate, that this ceremony was 


not in use in the church until five hundred 
years after the death of this holy father. The 
church also attributes to him the institution 
of the midnight mass at Christmas. Platinus 
and some historians have transmitted to us 
this fable. 

It is generally believed that St. Telesphorus 
suffered martyrdom in the year 134, kad keve 
ral authors assure us of the fact; but there is 
no agreement as to the year in which this 
event is said to havé occurred. Legends fix 
the martyrdom of Symphorosa and her seven 
sons during the pontificate of Teleephorus. 

According to the versions of the fathe 
the emperor Adrian, having built a stlendid 
oe on the banks of the Tiber, wished to 

edicate it to the proper deities, with religious 
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ceremonies, and addressed himself to the 
pagan priests; they refused to obey him unless 
a Christian widow, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, should be surrendered to them. They 
add, that Adrian acceded to their demand, and 
that Symphorosa was seized, with her seven 
children, who were attached to stakes around 
the temple of Hercules, whilst the mother 
„herself had her flesh torn from her by red-hot 
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pincers, by four executioners, who demanded, 
at each new torment, if she would consent to 
sacrifice to the false gods. It is difficult for 


us to reconcile this act of cryel fanaticiam 

with the tolerance the Romans always dis- 

played for the religion of others; and we are 

obliged to doubt this legend, as. well as the 

ae i the martyrs during the first ages of the 
urch. 


SAINT HYGINUS, THE TENTH POPE. 


{A. D. 154.—Awtontnus, Emperor.] 


Character of St. Hyginus—Rules attributed to him—Falsehoods of the priests, in relation to this 
new martyr-—He introduces godfathers and godmothers in baptism—Apochryphal writings. 


Hyornus was an Athenian, and the son of a 
philosopher whose name history has not pre- 
served. Authors speak of him as a holy man, 
who preferred a retreat and obscurity in the 
forest to the splendour of the palace. Never- 
theless he made a great many rules for the 
order and distinction of ranks among the Ro- 
man clergy. Authors liberally bestow upon 
him the quality of a martyr, but it is doubtful 
whether he shed his blood for his religion; and 
ancient writers have either not known of it 


or a spoken T he . ath F 

e usage o ving therg an = 
mothers at the baptism of children, is ferred 
from St. Hyginus, as well as that of consecrating 
churches. Antone assure us that he wrote 
a treatise on God, and the incarnation of his 
Son; but this work is apochryphal, as well as 
the two decretals which pass under his name ; 
the first is addressed to all the faithful, the 
second to the Athenians. Cardinal Baronius 


places the death of this holy father Anno Do- 
mini 158, and in the nineteenth of the reign of 
Antoninus. 

Alexandria was always the brilliant hearth- 
stone of the lights which illuminated the 
Christian world, and the seat of the heresies 
which desolated the church. During the pon- 
tificate of St. Hyginus the subversive ideas of 
the philqsophers of Alexandria took a decided 
character, and were propagated in other 
churches by the preachings of the Gnostica. 
These heretics followed the errors of Epipha- 
nus, the disciple of Basilides and son of 
Carpocras, who defined the reign of God as 
the reign of commonalty and equality, affirm- 
ing that commonalty was a natural and divine 
law, and that property in eos and the dis- 
tinction of marriage were the greatest curses 
of humanity. Aiter his death Epiphanus 
ter honoured asa god in the island of Cepha- 
onia. 


SAINT PIUS THE FIRST, ELEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 158.—Antoninus Pros, Marcus’ Ayreuiws, and ŒLyos Verys, Emperors.] 


Contradiction among the Fathers of the Church, in relation to the order of succession of Pope 
Pius the First—His birth—The Roman Martyrology makes him a martyr—Decretals attributed 


to him. 


Tue fathers of the church are not agreed 
as to the order of succession of Pius the First. 
Some place him nextafter Anicet, and Jerome 
favours this opinion, counting Anicet, howev- 
er, as the tenth pope after St. Peter. The same 
order is found in some old chronicles; but the 
opinion which gives the first rank to Pius, is 
acta) adopted. It is founded on the au- 

rity of Hegesippus, St. Ireneus, Tertullian, 
Eusebius, the two Nicephori—in fine, on the 
unanimous agreement of the Greeks and La- 
tins. We ought to adhere to the opinion of 
Hegesippus and St. Ireneus, who were the co- 
temporaries of Pius the First. 


He was an Italian, born in the city of Aqui- 
leia, and the son of a man named Rufinus. 
There is ‘no doubt he lived a holy life, and 
laboured zealously for the increase of Chris- 
tianity; but his particular actions are un- 
known. He held the See of Rome for ten 
years, up to the year 167, and the tenth year 
of the reign of the emperors Marcus Aurelius 
and Œlius Verus. The Roman martyrology 
numbers him among the martyrs, and Baro- 
nius supports this opinion by reasons destitute 
of truth. The ancient writers who speak of 
this bishop, make no mention of his career 
having been terminated by violence, from 
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ee we are led to suppose he died peace- 
ally. i 

Gratian speaks of several decrees published 
in the name of Pius the First, the falsity of 
which it is easy to detect. Fabulous tradi- 
tions add, that Hermes or Hermas, the same 
of whom we have spoken under the pontifi- 
cate of Clement, was a brother of Pius the 
First, and the author of a book which he 
wrote by eommand of an angel, who appeared 
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to him in the form of a shepherd. This Her- 
mas was a visionaty, who, in his book of the 
Pastor, relates ridiculous histories, and stu- 
pidly invented fables. 

_ We must also ‘pass by two decretals in the 
name of Pius the First, which are evident! 
false; the one addressed to all ‘the faithf 
the other to the Christians of Italy. These 
pieces are unworthy of the holy bishop to 
whom they have been attributed, 


ANICET, THE TWELFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 167.—Marcus Avre.ivs and (ELivus Verus, Emperors.} 


Birth of Anicet—Dispute between the Pope and St. Policarp—Heresies of Balsilides and Car- 
Te ad Vi allow all pleasures—TLhe martyrdom of Anicet controverted—The martyrs of 
‘ ns ienna. ` 


Tue learned have made many researches, 
in order to learn the beginning, the duration, 
and the end of the pontificate of this bishop. 
We are nevertheless compelled to avow that 


we know nothing positive of Anicet. We only 
know that he was originally from a small town 


in Syria, and that his father’s name was John. 


At the commencement of his eae he 


was visited by St. Polycarp, the bishop of 


Smyrna, and the disciple of St. John the Evan- 


elist. They talked over many questions of 


iscipline, on which they agreed. But it was 
not soona point of less importance. Poiicarp; 


following the custom of the Asiatics, establi 
ed by the example of the 


The pontificate of Anicet has been rendered 
illustrious, in ecclesiastical history, by the mon- 
strous heresies against which he was called to 
contend. The doctrines of Basilides and Car- 
pocras, the chiefs of the Gnostics, commenced, 
despite their extravagance, to make headway. 
These heretics maintained, that we could 
abandon ourselves to every pleasure; that 
women ought to be in common ; that there was 
no resurrection of the body; and that Christ 
was but a phantom. They permitted sacrifices 
to idols, and the dehial of the Christian faith 
in times of persecution. Sucha doctrine gave 
room for an exercise of zeal on the part of the 


evangelists, St. John | bishop of Rome, who wished to preserve hia 


and St. Philip, celebrated the festival of East- | flock from the contagion of these heresies. 
er, as did the Jews, on the fortieth day suc- ; The individual actions of this pontiff are un- 


cee 


the first moon of the year. But Ani- 


known to us. ; 


cet, attached to the traditions of his church, | His death is said to have occurred Anno Do- 
did not celebrate it until the Sunday following | mini 175 Tei he did not suffer martyrdom, 


the fortieth day. The tranquillity which the 


church then enjoyed, permitted 


tho usages established by the apostles. 


e bishop to | an extremely curious sto 
extend his authority over the faithful, and Ani- | lics. Anicet was the 

cet wished to compel all Christians to follow 
this practice. This was tho first violation of | fo 


although Baronius assures us he did, and citea 


in regard to his re- 
t pope who com- 

adeg the priests to shave their heads in the _ 
rm of a crown. During the latter years of 
his pontificate, there took place in Gaul a vio- 


Nevertheless, the bishop of Smyrna resisted | lent persecution against the Christians. 


the pontiff, and preserved the privileges of his , 
see. The holy father was obliged to yield; 
es estab- 


and they agreed to follow the 
-lished in the two churches: an-evident proof 


that it was then understood, that difference of 
opinion, in regard to exterior ceremonies, should 
not disturb the quietude of conscience,nor serve 


ag a pretext to attack a received doctrine. 
St. Polycarp affirmed, that the discipline of 


the church should not be arbitrary ; that is, that 
permitted to serve God, in 
accordance with such rites as they thought to 


nations should be 


be most agreeable to the majesty of the Su- 
preme Being. They ap 
vinced of this truth, in 


did not render any one criminal in the sight 
of God. 


r to have been con- 
e early ages of Chris- 
tianity; and they shunned breaking the 
bonds of charity in relation to subjects which false witnesses 
i | that we practise 


Attala, Biblis, St. Pothinus, St. Blandinua, St. 
Epiphodus, St. Alexander, St. Symphorien, 
and some others, who have been called the 
martyrs of Vienna and Lyons, perished in the 
midst of the most dreadful tortures. We have 
still a letter, addressed by the faithful in those 
provinces to their bretnren in Phrygia and 
Asia, which runs thus: 

* Peace be unto you, and thanks to our Lord. 
The animosity of the pagans against us is so 

t, that we have been driven fram our 
1omes, the baths, and the public places. The 
weakest among us have saved themselves— 
the boldest have been led before the tribunals 
and magistrates, who have publicly examined 
them. Several slaves have been produced as 
inst us, who have testified 
e festival of Thyestes and 
the marriage af Œdippus: that is, that we 
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abandon ourselves to incest, and eat human 
flesh. These accusations have exasperated 
the people against us; and the ories of death, 
from an enraged crowd, have become the sig- 
nal for punishment. The deacon Sanctus, who 
was the first tortured, sustained the violence 
of his punishment, and avowed himself a 
Christian. In his rage the judge, who inter- 
rogated him, caused them to apply plates of 
heated brass to all parts of his body. His legs 
and arms were crisped up, and the martyr no 
longer preserved the human form. The next 
day, as he was still alive, in order to conquer 
his firmness by the intolerance of his suffer- 
ings, they renewed the same torture, and the 
executioners applied the hot plates of brass 
upon the gaping wounds of the deacon. But 
suddenly the deformed body was miraculous- 
ly restored—his wounds healed—the bones 
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which had been broken were marvelously re- 
united, and the martyr retook hie original form. 
Then the executioners, seized with fright, sus- 
pended the punishment, and reconducted him 
to prison, near to the venerable Pothinus, 
bishop of Lyons. 

Maturus, Blandinus, and.Attalas were, in 
their turn, led before the judge ; and, on their 
refusal. to sacrifice to idols, they were led to 
the amphitheatre, where they were tortured 
with extraordinary cruelty. At length the 
pagans, os that torments, far from chang- 
ing our belief, increased the number of Chris- 
tian worshippers, ordered a general massa- 
cre of the faithful who were in the prisons. 
Epiphodus was decapitated ; Alexander cru- 
cified ; Symphorien his throat cut. All 
the dead bodies were placed on one funeral 
pile, and the ashes cast into the Rhone.” 


SOTER, THE THIRTEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 175.—Marcus AURELIUS, Emperòr.} 


The birth of PEE | as 
of the Protestants towards t 


to the duration of his pontificate—Thoughts on the charit 
poor—Scandalous riches Pe the A 


priesis—Thetr sordid avarice 


—Sect of the Montanists—Female priestesses—St. Jerome a calumniator—Death of Soter.. 


Accogpine to the pontifical writings, Bish- 
a, Soter was born in Fondi, and was the son 

Concordius. The learned are not agreed 
upon the commencement, or the duration of 
his pontificate ; they only praise the charity 
of the holy father, and say that he did not 
suffer the pious custom, established by the 
first bishops of Rome of making collection 
for the wants of the podr, to be abolished. 
The avarice of the clergy has drawn these 
severe reflections from one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers of the last century: “The 
custom of distributing alms to the poor is 
still preserved among the Protestants, and 
is abolished in the Catholic church. The 
presents made to churches are no longer, as 
in the early ages, employed to succour those 
in need ; the priests regard themselves as the 
first poor, and absorb immense revenues. A 
revolting abuse, which should be repressed 
with severity.” 

Soter had to contend against the Montanista 
or Cataphrygians, whose heresy made pro- 
gress during his pontificate. Montanus was 
a Phrygian or Mysian by birth, and chief of 
this sect; he proclaimed himself inspired by 
the spirit of , fell frequently into exsta- 
cies, and prophesied. Priscilla and Maxi- 
milla, women of remarkable beauty, became 
his disciples, and accompanied him in all his 
joumeys—for, in the sect of the Montanists 


women administered the sacraments, and 
preached in the churches. 

They condemned second marriages, admit- 
ted a distinction of food, and had three fasta, 
which they kept very ngorously. But as if 
all these accusations were not sufficient to 
render Montanus and his sectaries odious, 
Jerome has calumniated them in supposing 
that they adored but a single person in the 


divinity; for it is a habit of theologians to 
paler A the faults of an adversary at the ex- 
pense of truth, in order to overwhelm him. 

The Martyrologists indicate the feast of 
Soter as that of a martyr, the 22d April, 179, 
and their opinion has been followed by Baro- 
nius. But it does not appear that this pope 
shed his blood for his religion, or that he died 
in prison, or that he even suffered punishment 
for the cause of Christ. 

He ordered that priests should celebrate 
mass fasting, and prohibited religions women 
from touching the sacred vessels, or approach- 
ing the altar whilst the priest was celebrating 
the holy mysteries; but afl these rules ap- 
pear tobe fabulous. A law is also attributed 
to him, prohibiting a woman from being re- 

ized as a legitimate wıfe until after the 
priest blessed the marriage. Two epistles 
and some decretals, which are given to the 
world under his name, pass, in the opinion of 
all the learned, for supposititious works. 
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ELEUTHERUS, THE FOURTEENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 179.—Mazcus AuRe.ivs, and Commopus, Emperors.] 


Birth of Eleutherus—He is accused of having joined the heresy of the Montanists—They adore 
thirty gods—Deliver themselves up to monstrous debaucheries—Knavery of sacred historians 
— Falsehood as to the martyrdom of Eleutherus. 


Sr. ELevrnervs was a Greek by birth, and 


originally from Epirus. Nicopolis was his! great solemnities are celebrated 


country, and his father’s name Abundantius. 


| 


His body is preserved in the Vatican, where 
in his honour. 


e city of Nozesalso claims to possess the 


At the commencement'of his pontificate, he body of this bishop. This, however, is not 


received the celebrated deputation from the 
martyrs of Lyons, on the subject of the Mon- 
tanists, who were exciting great troubles 
among the faithful of Asia, and which threat- 
ened even to invade Gaul. St. Ireneus, who 
hed been chosen bishop of Lyons after the 
death of St. Photinus, was charged with the 
letters addressed to the pontiff, in order to en- 

e him to oppose the progress of the new 

eresy of the Montanists. 

Some authors believe that Eleutherus was 
himself led away by the Montanists, who af- 
fected a great exterior piety; but the holy 
father soon found fult occupation in the 
bosom of his own church. Blastus and Flo- 
rinus, apostate priests, who had been deposed 
for their errors, raised themselves up against 
the received doctrine, and Propagate the 
heresy of the Valentinians, whose chief, Va- 
lentin, professed the Platonic philosophy. 

This heretic and his followers received the 
words of Scripture in a figurative sense, and 
condemned the holy books. They worshi 

ed three eons, whom they regarded as ote 
born one after another. ey permitted the 
greatest impurities, and maintained that noone 
could attain to perfection until he had loved a 
woman. : š : 

About the same time the king Lucius, who 
reigned in some part of Great Britain, sent an 
embassy to St. Eleutherus to demand from 
him the means of becoming a Christian. 
Fleurent and some authors have adopted this 
story as true, rejecting only the fabulous cir- 
cumstances of the conversion of Lucius. But 
truthful historians have shown that Gregory 
was the first pontiff who was occupied in the 
conversion of the English. It is possible that 
there were then Christians in Great Britain, but 
itis false that Eleutherus sent thither preach- 
ers at the request of the Kng of that country. 

The holy father combatted the opinions of 
Tatien, who insisted on abstinence from cer- 
tain food, and commanded the faithful to eat 
the flesh of all animals. Since then, they 
have reformed this as well as many other 
things in the system of the first Christians, 
and even in that of the apostles. 

Eleutherus, after having governed his 
church with great prudence for fifteen years 
- and twenty-three days, died in peace, in the 
year 194, and was buried in the Vatican, if 
we are to believe the pontifical pf Damasus. 
The Modern Martyro: and the Roman 


Breviary accord to him the quality of a mar- 
tyr, and indicate the day of his féte in the 
offices of the church. : 


a 


er maeaea a t: 


the first exañnple of the rascality of the priests, 
who have multiplied relics, in order to extort 
offerings from the faithful. 

During the pontificate of Eleutherus, St. 
Clement of Alexandria wrote the Stromates, 
or titles of Christian Philosophy. One of the 
most remarkable passages in his work is that 
which treats of marriage. St. Clement thus 
speaks of the different opinions of the philo- 
sophers: “ Democritus and Epicurus regarded 
marriage as the principal source of our mis- 
fortunes; the Stoics regarded it as an indif- 
ferent act ; and the Peripatetics as the least of 
all evils. But all these philpsophers could 
not properly judge of it, being addicted to the 
infamous practice of sodomy. 

“Tn the Christian religion, marriage is a 
moral institution ; the natural formation of the 
body demands it; and the Creator has said, 
‘increase and multiply.’ Besides, is not the 
power of engendering beings, who shall suc- 
ceed us in the long series of ages, the greatest 
perfection to which man can attain? 
riage is the germ of a family, the corner-stone 
of the social edifice ; and the Christian priests 
should be the first to set an example, by con- 
tracting holy unions. 

“The Nicolaites, the disciples of Carpo- 
cratus and of his son Epiphanus, taught pro- 
miscuous concubinage, and rendered them- 
selves guilty of a great crime in so doing in 
the sight of God; nevertheless, they are less 
culpable than the Marcionites, who, falling 
into a contrary excess, renounce the delights 
of a married life, in order not to increase the 
number of the sons of humanity. 

“J blame Tatien, who pretends that com- 
merce with females diverts us from prayer; 
and I condemn equally Julius Capien, who, 
from hatred to generation, declares that Christ 
had only apres of the virile parts in 

y. 


the human , 

“ All these heretics are equally condemned 
by those who maintain, with reason, that men 
ought to use the liberty which God has given 
them in taking a wife. Some pretend that all 
the pleasures, even the sin against nature, are 
permitted to the faithful ; others, differing from 
these, push conscience co far, as to regard as 
sacrilegious every union of the flesh, and con- 
demn even their own origin. These sense- 
less creatures wish to imitate Christ, forgetful 
that Jesus was not an ordinary man, and ob- 
stinately refuse to follow the example of the 
apostles St. Peter and St. Philip, who were 
ke and had each a large family of chil- 

ren. 
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SAINT VICTOR, THE FIFTEENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 194.—Pzrtinax and Severus, Emperors.) 


Dates become more certain—Election of St. Victor—Heresy of Theodotus—Heresy of Albion— 


The Ponti 
conduct of Victor—He ts rebuked by St 


- Victor was an African by birth, the son of 
one Felix. The apostate Theodotus having 
returned into the bosom of the church, be- 
came the chief of a new sect, which caused 
t scandal at the commencement of this 
ntificate. His doctrine taught that Jesus 
hrist was human, and his disciples published 
abroad that bishop Victor thought with them. 
The pontiff soon put an end to this calumny, 
by excommunicating Theodotus, with Arte- 
man, his disciple, who formed then a new 
sect. He condemned at the same time the 
old errors of Albion and some other heretics, 
who appeared desirous of reviving them, 
thro the means of the peace which the 
church then enjoyed. ` f 
But as infalli ibty was not then established, 
Victor allowed himself to be seduced by the 
Montanists. Tertullian, who had declared 
in favour of these innovators, assures us that 
the bishop of Rome approved of the prophe- 
cies of Montanus att of the two women, 
Maximilla and Priscilla, who followed: him. 
Another heresy soon after broke out in the 
church. Praxeas, who had aided in the pro- 
scription of the prophecies of Montanus, in- 
vented patripassianism, which destroyed the 
distinctions of the persons of the Deity. Vic- 
tor attacked this new schism, and held a coun- 


approves of the schism of Montanus—He favours the female Montanists—Proud 
. Ireneus, who refuses to obey him. 


cil at Rome, which condemned Praxeas, who 
acknowledged his error, . 

About the same time, took place the cele- 
brated struggle in relation to the festival of 
Easter. Up to this tione; the ee of 
opinion and u on this point of discipline 
hed not disturbed the peace of the Christian 
churches. Victor unjustly claiming a right 
of superiority over his brethren, wrote tò all 
the churches of Asia vehement letters, threat- 
ening them with excommunication if they did 
not adopt his opinions. 

This conduct of the holy father discon- 
tented a great number of bishops ; even those 
who opposed the opinions of the Asiatics, re- 
fased to adhere to the opinions of the pope, 
and as they had sufficient power to tell the 
pastor of Rome what they thought of his pre- 
tensions, they reprimanded him in sharp and 
energetic terms. St. Ireneus also censured 
him im a letter, which he wrote in the name 
of the Christians of Gaul. 

St. Victor was obliged to submit to the te- 
monstrances and censures of the bishops of 
the west. He lived some years after ; the pon- 
tifica] writings assure us that he terminated his 
life by martyrdom, towards the year 202; but 
the martyro ogies, in the name of St. Jerome, 
only bestow on him the titłe of confessor. 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


The Emperor Trajan—His good 


qualities and vices—His death—Adrian—His extraordinary 


Iiberality— His cruelttes—He puts to death six hundred thousand Jews—Antoninus, called the 


Pious—He 
Scandalous debaucheries of Faustina—His de 
dus— His shamelessness—His incests—He is 


rmits the licentiousness of his wife—Antoninus the aaa eal succeeds him— 


Poisoned by his son—Character of Commo- 


poisoned by Marcia, and strangled by an athlete 


—FPertinax succeeds him—The soldiery assassinate him, and put up the empire at auction. 


Uxrtus Trazan, by birth a Spaniard, had 
been on age by Cocceius Nerva, whom he 
succeeded. This prince was of a handsome 
form, witha just, sage, moderate and prudent 
mind, and understood the art of ruling in 
times of peace. It was on this account that 
the senate eulogized his mildness, his libe- 
rality, his magnificence, and hig love for the 
republic. In imitation of N erva,.he swore that 
no good maa should be killed or covered with 
ignominy by his orders. In giving a poignard 
to Saburanus, chief of his guard, he said to 
him, “If my orders are just, employ this in 
my service ; if unjust, direct it against me.” 


He gained two signal victories over the Da- |. 


ciis tedated their country to the condition 
of man province, drove Chosroes king of ' 
Parthia from Armenia, tamed the Jews, con- 
quered Assyria, and wished to pursue his 
career of conquest to the Indies, when he 
died at Sclinus in Silicia. A magnificent co- 
lumn was erected over his tomb, which is 
every where known as the column of Trajan. 
This prince was endowed with the best quali- 
ties; Kat it is pretended he was addicted to 
wine and debauchery, and was superstitious, 
which is dangerous in a sovereign, for super- 
stition has always caused great disorders in a 
state. 

During his reign the Christians underwent a 
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violent persecution. Pliny the Younger, then 
vernerof Bithynia, obliged by th@duties of 
s office to persecute the new religion, wrote 
to the emperor, represehting tu him, that the 
Christians were accused of atrocious crimes, 
of which they were innocent. He also de- 
manded from him, in what manner he should 
behave towards men whom the edicts of the 
prince condemned as' culpable. Trajan re- 
plied, that he need make no inquiries, for if 
they were accused of being Christians, and 
convicted of it, it was right to punish them. 
The crime of acting against the ordinances 
of the state, was maie a pretext for this pro- 
ceeding, the pretence being that the emperor 
had prohibited the assemblies, and that the 
Christians had violated the laws. : 
After the death of Trajan, Adrian, sumamed 
Elius, the gon of one of his relatives, obtained 
the empire through the artifices of Plotina, 
whom he espoused in gratitude therefor. At 
the commencement of his reign, he burned the’ 
obligations of the people due to the imperial 
treasury, to the amount of twenty-two millions 
five hundred thousand crownsof gold. He visit- 
ed the most beautiful provinces of the empire, 
and built in Great Britain a wall’ twenty-five 
thousand paces m length, with fortresses, to 
strengthen the Roman garrisons against the 
inhabitants of the island whom.they could not 
entirely conquer. Then changing his conduct, 
he retired to his palace on the Tiber, to aban- 
don himself to voluptuousness, and put to 
death a great number of citizens by the sword 
or poison. 
is prince had great virtues, as well ag 
great vices. He was liberal and laborious, 
aud maintained order and discipline. He 
aided the people, applied himself laboriously 
to the administration of justice, and punished 
severely those who did not faithfully fulfil 
their duties. He composed several works in 
verse and prose, and we have still some frag- 
ments of his Latin poetry and Greek verses in 
the anthology. There is also in the Commen- 
taries of Sparticus, an epitaph which this em 
peror composed in memory df a hunting horse, 
to which he was much attached.. 
jealous of 
e 


But Adrian was cruel, envious, 
those who excelled in the arts, 
superstitious, and addicted to magic. Despite 
his vices,.divine honours were rendered him 
by a decree of the senate. ` 

He put an end to the wars which had been 
commenced ; conquered the Jews, a nation 
always obstinate, massacred’ six hundred 
thousand, and prohibited the rest from re- 
tuming to their country, and they were con- 
strained to purchase with money the sad 
privilege of returning for one day in each year 
to weep over the ruins of Jerusalem. 

Titus Fulvius Antoninus, called the Pious, 
succeeded Adrian, whose daughter he had 
espoused, and for whom he showed a weak 
compliance. This prince was remarkably 
handsome, sober, liberal, with a judicious 
mind and elevated sentiments. He governed 
the empire with so much wisdom, that his 
reputation spread through all the world. 
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Kings ought to engrave in lettersof gold on their 
palaces his beautiful maxim: “It is better to 
save a single citizen, than kill a thousand 
enemies.” ` 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, called the Phi- 
losopher, was the son of Antoninus Verus, 
whom Adrian caused Antoninus Pious to 
adopt, and whom he. succeeded. He had es- 
poused Faustina, the daughter of his prede- 
cessor, whose adulteries çaused great scandal 
in the empire. . 

‘ Antoninus triumphed over the Parthian 
conquered. Avidius Cassius who had rebelle 
in the east—-subjugated the Marcomans and 
the Quadi—established at Athens professors 
to teach the sciences—broke down the Scy- 
thians, and performed great actions. : He asso- 
ciated with him in the gorerument, Lucius 
Antoninus Verus, who had married Lucilla his 
daughter. This coadjutor in the empire, very 
different from Mareus Aurelius, a andoned 
himeelf to sare and debauchery. Histo- 
rians regard it as extraordinary, that in a- gov- 
ernment divided between two princes, whee 
inclinations were so opposite to each other, 
that ambition and jealousy had not broken off 
their intimacy; but it must be attributed to 
the merit of Antoninus, who by his virtues 
compelled his son-in-law to have some guard 
over his conduct. Verus died before his 
father-in-law ; supposed to have been poison- 
ed by Faustina. on? 

During the reign of these two princes the 
church underwent a fourth persecution, in 
which many of the faithful suffered martyr- 
dom, among whom were the martyrs of Lyons, 
who are as famous in ecclesiastical history as 
in our legends. Some years after the death 
of Verus, Antoninus was himself poisoned b 
his physicians, who executed the orders o 
Commodus his son. 

Lucius Commodus Antoninus occupied the 
throne after this parricide. Historians teach 
us, that he was the handsomest and most 
cruel of all men. He had a well-proportioned 
body, advantagous height, a grand and im- 
posing air, eyes pleasant ‘and full of spirit. 

ans said he was the son of Faustina 
and a gladiator. | 

Thjsmonster concealed, under this seducing 
exterior, the most frightful ‘cruelty, At the 
age of twelve, he caused the master of the 
public baths, to be cast into a heated fur- 
nace, because he had made the water too 
warm. Become emperor, he ordered them 
to render him divine honours while still alive. 
His palaces contained three hundred boys and 
three hundred young girls, destined to gratify 
his passions. 

During his reign the Moors, the Dacians, 
the Pannonians, the Germans, and the in- 
habitants of Great Britain, were conquered 
by-his generals; and whilst the people were 
cutting throats for the glory of the sovereign 
he himself was improving on the cruelties o: 
Domitian and Caligula, and surpassing Nero 
in infamous debauchery. 

The most faithful ministers of the last reign 
were massacred by his orders, and the mos* 
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venerable tors became his victims. He the camp, mounted the ram; crying out 
Sandeined ex aoia man, who was ac- ' that the ates was for Saai ee 
cused of having read the life of Caligula,| Sulpicianus, the father-in-law of Pertinax, 
written by Suetonius, to be thrown to wild wished to byy it; but P. Diduis Julian, who 
beasts in the circus. In his walks, when he | was richer, offered more, and promised six 
met very corpulent citizens, he caused them ' hundred crowns to each soldier; but he could 
to be split in the middle by a single blow,' not pay them. Severus having then pene- 
and delighted in seeing their entrails escape | trated into Italy, at the head of the army of 
through the passing wound. This caused a' Hungary, the senate declared Julian a parri- 
writer of much celebrity to say, that the cide and usurper, and caused him to be put 
monks of our day, so gross and fat, could not | to death. ` 
escape death under such a peril, unless they| The extinction of the family of the Anto- 
observed more rigorously the fasts prescribed | nines, in the person of Commodus, brought 
by their rules. . upon the empire similar troubles to those 
This cruel emperor spared neither his wife which were before occasioned by the fall of 
Crispina, nor his sister Lucilla. The Chris-| the family of the Cæsars, in the person of the 
tians alone enjoyed repose during his reign. | infamous Nero. From that time, a frightful 
Gifted with herculean strength, he combatted | military despotiam ensued. The nomination 
himself in the amphitheatre seven hundred | of the emperors appertained exclusively to the 
and thirty-five times; carried off from his  soldiery of the prestorian guard, who made or 
combats a thousand trophies, and boasted that unmade the elections according to their ca- 
he had slain twelve thousand men with his | price or interest. 
tight hand. At length, after a reign much too| Later, the legionsclaimed, in their turn, the 
long, Marcia, his favourite Soneubine; gare right of proclaiming emperors, and revolted 
him a poisoned drink ; and, as he T the ' against the Prætorians. Yet the empire was 
poison he had taken, she caused him to be still in all its force; wise laws, moderate im- 
strangled by an athlete named Narcissus. posts, a certain degree of political liberty, an 
After the death of the infamous Commodus, | unlimited civil liberty, a vigorous population, 
the senate chose, as the man most worthy of |rich provinces, flourishing and magnificent 
the empire, Publius Helvius Pertinax, who | cities, a very active internal and external 
was sprung from a plebeian origin. The new | commerce, were the important advantages 
emperor supported the privileges of the se- | which the citizens of Rome then enjoyed, and 
nate, punished informers, proscribed the buf- | which soon disappeared before the Taghta 
foons of Commodus, and made useful ir despotism of the sword. The senate lost all 
tions for the good of the citizens. But wishing influence in the state, and rude soldiers be- 
to retain the troops in their duty, and remedy came the dispensers of the imperial crown; 
the disorders of the camp, he was assassi- | on all'sides sprung up civil wars, invasions of 
nated by his soldiers. These wretches cut | barbarians and famines, which were the bane- 
off his head ;, and having carried it through | ful presages of the ruin of the Romans. 
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THE THIRD CENTURY.” 


ZEPHYRINUS, THE SIXTEENTH POPE. °y r 
[A. D. 203.—Szprmus Severus, CaracaLLa, Marcian and Hexiocopatys, Emperors.] 


The Bishops of Rome ap despotic authority over the other Churches—Birth of Zephyrinus— 
Ridiculous fable of the Holy Spirit tn the form of a dove—The Tepa becomes a heretic—New 
persecution—Cowardice of the Pontif —He excommunicates the nists—His lenity to- 
wards adulteresses. 


Ir is a generally admitted truth, that the 
best and wisest laws are corrupted, whenever 
they grant too much power to a single indi- 
vidual; and the institution of the episcopate 
offers us a striking proof of it. The high dig- 
nity of pontiff changed the apirit of those who 
were clothed with it, inspired them with pride, 
and so flattered their ambition, that they re- 
garded themselves as superior to other minis- 


The bishops of the holy city commenced, 
towards the close of the second century, to 
claim for themselves a jurisdiction over other 
churches, which they had not received from 
the apostles; and in the third had already 
abandoned the precepts of humility taught 
by Christ. The first was the golden age of 
the church, if we may borrow the expression 
from Cardinal Lorraine ; but in proportion as 


ters of religion. Above all, we remark this 
change at Rome, as if this mistress of the 
world could not suffer within her bosom but 
ponori and kings. 

oL. I. 


we are removed. from the apostolic times, 
has corruption increased, and the despotism 
of the clergy weighed down the people. Vic- 
tor had prepared the way for the dominion of 
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sonable doubt whether he shed his blood for 
on any occasion to extend their power. the Christian faith. The pontifical books have 
Zephyrinus, who governed the church of fixed the time of his death about the year 
Rome after St. Victor, was a Roman, and the | 221. He was interred in the cemetery of 
son of Abundius. His election is attributed | Callistus in the Appian Way. 
to the miraculous appearance of the Holy| As we have already spoken of Origen, it 
Spirit in the form of a dove. becomes useful to know more of this new 
Some historians affirm, that the holy father | chief of heresies, whose sect increased greatly 
fell a victim to the arte of the Montaniets, and | towards the end of the century. He had been 
that Praxeas undeceived him, before he fell | educated by the care of a Hk Christian lady, 
himeelf into the same error. During the pon- | whom he afterwards left, in order to live m 
tificate of Zephyrinus, the persecutions were | the most absolute solitude and most rigorous 
redoubled by order of the emperor Severus, ; fasting, drinking nothing but water, and eating 
and the bishop of Rome abandoned his flock | only vegetables. He pushed his fanaticism to 
in order to avoid martyrdom. When the! iad extent, as to mutilate his privy parts, 
calm succeeded the tempest, the pontiff re- an operation prohibited by the laws of the 
appeared, and in order to cause his cowardice‘ church. ‘In spite of this great fault (adds 
to be forgotten, persecuted the heretics. He | the pious legendary) he was ordained bishop 
excommunicated the Montanists, and among | by Alexander, primate of Jerusalem, on ac- 
them Tertullian, who had joined the party of | count of his eloquence and his great learning, 
these innovators. which made him one of the great luminaries 
The fall of this great man deeply afflicted | of the church.” 
the faithful, who attributed his a cy toj The doctrines of Origen were, however, 
the bad treatment he suffered, and the envy; very singular. He maintained, that in the 
of the ecclesiastics. The excommunication | beginning of the creation God had created a 
of the pope excited general indignation ; and t number of spirits, equal in power, dif- 
the evil reputation which his clergy had ae- | ferent in essence, and that the great number 
quired, brought upon him unive lame. | of them had sinned. That in order to punish 
At the same time Origen, banished for his} them for their fall, God had enclosed them in 
Christianity, came to the capitol of the em- | bodies of divers forms, and that then these 
pire to see Zephyrs, or om he was fa- | spirits became souls, angels, stars, animals, 
vourably received. Authors preserve the most; or men. Asa consequence of this first idea, 
rofound silence in relation to the actions of | he maintained that souls were material ; that 
is holy bishop ; they say, neverthelese, that | angels were subject to good or evil. He main- 
he received kindly adultereases who repented | tained that the happy could still sin in heaven, 
of their sin; and accuse him of relaxation of | and that the demons were not perpetual ene- 
discipline, in treating mildly culpable females, | mies of God. “But this conversion of the 
whilst he closed the doors of the church to! spirit of evil, (adds Origen,) will not happen 
idolators and homicides. until after a long series of and when a 
We cannot ascertain with any certainty the | considerable number of worlds shall have suc- 
day nor even the year of the death of Zephy- | ceeded ours; for time never has been, nor 
rinus; and although the church decrees to| never will be without a world, for God cannot 
him the honours of martyrdom, there is rea- | rest idle.” 


the pontiff, and his successors did not neglect 


va 
\ CALLISTUS THE FIRST, THE SEVENTEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 221—Henroconazus and ALrxanpgr Severus, Emperors.) 


State of the Church—Cemetery of Callistus—General depository for the relics of all Christianit 
Indulgence of the Pope for Seproved Pricsie Hes death. 7 


Caxuistvs, or Callixtus, was a Roman, and | keepers of the city of Rome, on the subject 
the son of Domitian; he was elevated to the | of a spot on which the last wished to hold 
Holy See, and took t pains to profit by the | their revels, and which the Christians had 
calm which the clergy enjoyed during the | selected tohold their religious meetings. The 
reign of Heliogobalus, a prince entirely occu- | emperor adjudged it to the priests, although 
pied by his debaucheries. The death of this | they had ioe ace on the public property, 
emperor yet more augmented the tranquillity aad permitted Callistus to build a temple in 
of the church, and the faithful began to enjoy | the same place. Traditions add, that it was 
the public exercise of their religion under Alex- ' dedicated to the Holy Virgin; which is not 
ander Severus. This prince openly favoured | presumable, as the custom of religious dedi- 
the Christians, loved their discipline, and | cations had not then been established. 
gloried in following most of their maxims. A| The most remarkable work attributed to 
pagan author relates a discussion which took thie pontiff, is the famous cemetery which 
place between the priests and the tavern bears his name, and which is frequently 
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ken of in the martyrologies and the le-| mother, was a Christian, and that she passed 
pe it is, beyond ar contradiction, the her days in receiving instructions in the truths 
most extensive and renowned of all the ce- | announced by the apostles. Thus the authors 
meteries of Rome; and the priests affirm that | of the martyrology, not being able to establiah, 
there are interred in it, sixty-four thousand | in an incontestible manner, the martyrdom 
martyrs and forty-six popes. It was in ex-| of Callistus, pretend that the prefect of Rome 
istence before the reign of the holy father, | had persecuted him without the knowledge 
but the name of istus has been given |of the emperor. But in order to demonstrate 
to it, because he increased it in size, and | the falsity of this allegation, it is enough to 
was himself interred in it. Other traditions, | relate, that this magistrate, by name Ulpian, 
on the contrary, say, that Christians and pa-|was a model of equity; and moreover, an 
gans were buried together in it, and that the | action of this kind could not have been con- 
church had no separate cemetery until to- | cealed a long time, since Alexander had pro- 
wards the fifth century. “"| hibited, by an edict, poremos of inces, 
The actions of Callistus remain in the most | and other officers of the empire, exer- 
profound oblivion, and. the fast of Ember | cising any act of violence against his subjects 
week has been falsely attributed to him, a |on account of their religion, no matter what 
usage of which no trace can be found before | might be the rank, fortune, or belief of the 
the pontificate of. Leo, who lived towards the | accused. Thus it appears there were no mar- 
close of the fifth century. hb during this reign ; but on the contrary, 
The holy father prohibited the receptian of | the sectarians of the new religion were pro- 
accusations against the clergy, made by per- | tected in high 8. 
sons of bad character, or enemies of the/ Already the Christian ideas, taught 
accused ; a wise precaution which was never-' through numerous writings and spread by the 
theless rejected by the inquisitors of the faith ' indefatigable zeal of the fathers, penetrated 
when they pursued the unfortunate heretics. | into pagan society. Many of the rich citizens 
The pontiff regarded as heretical, such of the | of the empire admitted some of the new dog- 
faithful as maintained that priests could no} mas, and had a great veneration for the mì- 
more exercise their pastoral duties, after they | nisters of its worship. A great man named 
had fallen into certain crimes, aad after they | Ambroisus, of a consular family, is particu- 
had repented of them. These rigid princi- | larly cited, who protected publicly at Alexan- 
ples were repressed by Callistus, who foresaw | dria, Christian literature, and who maintained 
that the ecclesiastics of all ages would have | at his own expense a considerable number of 
need of the indulgence of the church. writers, who were occupied in transcribing 
The acts of the martyrs teach us, that after | the works of the ecclesiastics. Origen alone 
having been a long time in prison, Callistus| had seven notaries, who wrote at his dicta- 
was thrown from a window into a very deep] tion; twenty librarians made fair copies of 
well, and that the faithful obtained permis-|his works, and female calligraphers then 
sion to carry away his body, which was buried | transcribed them for the other churches. 
in the cemetery of Calepodus, inthe Aurelian] Those were called notaries, who possessed 
Way. It is supposed, but wrongfully, that he | the art of writing abridged notes; each si 
died in 226, after having governed the church | represented a word, in order that they might 
five years and a month; for nothing is less | follow with facility an animated discourse. 
authentic than the martyrdom of this pontiff. | They were entrusted with. the charge of re- 
On the contrary, it is proved that there was | ducing to writing depositions of witnesse 
no persecution during the reign of the empe- judicial proceedings and the deliberations o 
ror Alexander, and that this monarch protéct- | the senate, as in our day stenographers are 
ed Callistus, and granted him authority to| charged with the task of reproducing all the 
found the first Christian church which was j| words’ spoken in a discourse, even the accla- 
built in Rome. mations and interruptions. Those were called 
Alexander was a Syrian by birth, and the | librarians, or antiquarians, who transcribed in 
sumame of the Arch ynagogucist, which the | elegant shareste and for the common use, 
Romans gave him, attests that he ted | the notes and discourses preserved by the no- 
all Jewish sects, and epecsall e Naza- | taries. 
renes. Origen affirms, that ea, his 
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URBAN THE FIRST, THE EIGHTEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 226.—Azrxanper Severus, Emperor.] 


Uncertainty as to 
Christ into the nu 


the ificate of Urban—Piety of the emperor—He wishes to receive Jesus 
E aii path of the empire—The Pope, in i 


contempt, spits a statue of 
Mars—His death—He augments the revenues of the clergy—Wealth of the Sakon: 


Urgan was a Roman by birth, and the son' 


of one of the first men of the city, named 
Pontianus. Nothing is known of the com- 
mencement, termination, 
pontificate. 

Whilst he governed the church of Rome, 
the Christians were not persecuted. Alexan- 
der Severus, who then reigned, so far. from 
being hostile to the favoured them under 
all circumstances, was governed entirely 
by the advice of his mother Mammea, who 
was a Christian. He placed the image of 
Christ in his library, among the t men 
whom he venerated, and even thought of 

lacing him among the gods of the empire. 

rben, profiting by the favourable dispositions 
of this prince, made a large number of con- 
versions, and extended Christianity even into 
the dwelling of the emperor. In mean- 
time another Urban, who was the prefect of 
Rome, and a swom enemy to the Christian 
name, cited the pay Sear fore his tribunal 
and ordered him to incense to Mars. The 
ponos, having been led before the idol, dashed 
the censer to pieces in contempt, and spat 
upon the god. The prefect condemned, at 
once, the holy bishop to die under the tor- 
ture. Urban was led to prison, with several 


of the faithful, and they died in martyrdom. 
But the writings from which we have drawn 


| this life of the holy father, are pronounced 
or duration of his, false 


and place his death in the year 233, 
which was the tenth of the reign of Alexan- 
der Severus. He was interred in the Ceme- 
tery of Pretextatus, in the Appian Way. 
uthors say, that this bishop introduced 

into the church the use of precious vessels ; 
if this be eo, it places his conduct in strong 
contrast with that of Alexander Severus, who 
wanted neither gold nor silver in the temples 
of the idols, me said with reason, “that gold 
could not be of any advantage to religion.” 

The origin of the temporalities in churches 
is deduced from this bisnop ; it is added that 
he appropriated to the wants of the clergy 
the goods and lands which Christians offered 
to him, and that he divided the revenues pro- 
portionably to the labours of the ministers of 
religion. now, the ismuch changed! 
the peo who perform their duty the most 
caretully, are the worst paid; those who have 
charge of a numerous ish, receive a mode- 
rate recompense ; whilst bishops and arch- 
bishops are the possessors of immense wealth, 
which is daily accumulating. 


PONTIANUS, THE NINETEENTH POPE. 
[4. Ð. 233.—ALexanneR Severus and Maximtn, Emperors.] 
Birth of Pontianus—He is exiled to Sariini- Hi abdication—He dies under blows from a 


AurtHoRs who speak of Pontianus, teach us miesof Pontianus, whoaccused him of a desire 


Har was a Roman by birth, and 
quilly for some months ; but then he was trou- 


bled in the functions of his ministry by the ; 


enemies of Christianity, and was banished to 
Sardinia. This unhealthy country, covered 
with marshes, was chosen as a place of ban- 
ishment for those whom they wished to put to 
death. Before his departure, the holy father, 
unwilling to leave his church without a head, 
and in order that the faithful at Rome might 
choose another bishop, solemnly abdicated the 
pontificate. 

The emperor Alexander Severus had con- 
demned Pontianus to exile, not on account of 
his religion—for this prince was no persecu- 
tor—but because he had permitted himself to 
listen to the artifices and calumnies of the ene- 


son of | to disturb the empire. This bishop governed 
mius. He governed his church tran- | 


the church of Rome some months, and when 
Maximin exited a new persecution against the 
Christi St. Pontianus was brought back 
from Sardinia, in order to receive the crown of 
martyrdom, and expired under the scourge, 
towards the year 237. 

The chroniclers relate a wonderful story, re- 
ceived from the sacred historians, and which 
shows the charlatanism of the priests in the 
very first ages of Christianity. According to 
them, there existed in Cappadocia a woman 
possessed of a devil, who counterfeited the 
part of a prophetess. She seduced, by false 
miracles, many of the faithful, who regarded 
her as a saint. A priest named Rusticus, and 
a deacon, were even carried away by her de- 
lusions. She had the boldness to baptize and 
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‘administer the Eucharist, with the same cere- 
monies which were observed in the church, 
But a man of great piety, publicly maintained 
that this woman was possessed of a devil, and 
by his prayers drove from her the demon As- 
taroth, who escaped, vemiting fire upon the 
assembled people. 

The death of the celebrated Tertullian 
priest of Carthage, and the worthy rival of 


wwe 


em 
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Origen, is fixed at about this period. He was, 
like his contemporary, a heretic, and became 
one of the most ardent propagators of the doc- 
trines of the Montanists. His numerous wri- 
tings attest the extent of his information, and 
the profundity of his knowledge. On this 
subject we will remark, that the fathers of 
the church have almost all of them been he- 
Tetics. 5 


ANTEROS, THE TWENTIETH POPE. 
[A. D. 237.—Maxının, Emperor.) 


Election of Anteros—His scala ksi oe wnitings—Avarice and ambition of the prelates 
of our age. 


Waren Pontianus abdicated the episcopate, 


the faithful at Rome had se profound a respect, conducted into the way of safety ; 


and so great an attachment for him, that the 


life. 
an electio 
birth, and t 


his flock, the persecution, which was con- 


' They donot inquire how many souls are to be 
but they 


know how much revenue a bishopric can 


refused to choose another bishop during -his | yield—how many domestics, horses, or equi- 

But after his death they proceeded to | pages they will A 

and. chose Anteros, a Greek by | this insatiable avarice, they show 
son of a man named Romulus. | unworthy of the majesty and sanctity of the 

Ist he was occupied with the care of | episcopate. 


enabled to keep; and, by 
emselves 


Julius the African, published then his uni- 


tinued with fary, did not spare him ; and it is | versal history, which commenced with the 
believed that he suffered martyrdom in the | origin of the world, and terminated with the 


238, after having govemed the Holy See 
daring a single month only. ' 
The letters attributed to him, were never 


fourth year of the reign of Heliogobalus. This 
historian, who was the most leamed genealo- 
` gist of his time, tells us that he has endea- 


written by him; and we can place no confi-' voured to reconcile the two contradictory ge- 


dence in 


torians, who affirm that permis- | nealogies of Jesus Christ, given by the evan- 


sion was given by him to bishops, to take | gelists St. Luke and St. Matthew ; and that he 


other sees, hot for their own advan 
from the necessity of the case, oe 


but | had even made a journey to Palestine, in order 
ad- | to consult the Jews, who pretended tobe of 


vancement of religion; for, at this period, | the family of Christ; but that they could 
these prelates would not have recourse to the | show nothing which attested the origin of Je- 


bishop of Rome, to authorize these arra 


sus. This same father, whose orthodoxy has 


ments, since the jurisdiction of the pontiffs| been recognized by the church, affirms that 


was confined within the bounds of their dio- | the greatest part 


cese. Nevertheless, we ought to know that 
thia usage, then unknown to the faithful, has 
been scandalously introduced into the church. 
Most prelates do not seek-new bishoprics 
with a view to the advancement of religion, 
which is the last. thing in their thoughts. 


= the Bibla is A pha! A 
cites, among others, the history of Su- 
' sann: aad that of Bel and the dragon ; which, 
| he s, he could not find in the Jewish 
annals, anterior to the destruction of Jerusa- 
Jem, and the ruin of Judea. 


FABIANUS, THE TWENTY-FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 238.—Maxiuin, PurLie Gornien, and Decius, Emperors.] 
Wonderful election o BREN story of the Holy Serre, in the form of a white dove— 


enth persecution of the church— 


Some days after the death of St. Anteros, 
Fabianus, who was a Roman or Italian by birth, 
and the son of Fabius, was chosen pope, in a 
sm jer manner, if we can believe Eusebius, 
and the authors who have followed his ac- 
count. They say that Fabianus had returned to 


eath of Fabianus. 


Rome from the country, in order to be pre- 
sent at the elevation of the new pontiff. e 
‘faithful had assembled in a church, for the 
purpose of the election ; and several persons 
,of consideration were proposed, without any 
thought of Fabianus, though he was present. 
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Of a sudden, a white dove descended from ; of the dogmas which the heresy of Privatus 


above, and alighted on his head. Then the 
faithful, recalling to their recollection that the 
Holy Spirit had manifested itself, ina like form, 
at the baptism of Jesus Christ, exclaimed that 
God had exhibited to them his will. Imme- 
diately Fabianus was proclaimed pope, and 
conducted to the Episcopal See, without other 
formality than the imposition of hands. At this 
time, the custom of prostrating themselves 
before the pontiff of Rome, immefiately on 
his election, nor of kissing his feet, had not 
been adopted. 

According to some traditions, the holy fa- 
ther introduced the use of renewing the holy 
oil every year, on Holy Thursday, and of bum- 
ing in the church that of the preceding year. 
But antiquity has preserved nothing import- 
ant, nor certain, of the actions of Fabianua, nor 
of the rules which he introduced for the go- 
vernment of his charge. He excommunicated 
Privatus, bishop of Lambega, a man of scan- 
dalous conduct, and pernicious doctrine, who 
had been already condemned, in Africa, by a 
council of ninety bishops. We are ignorant 


taught, nor of the men who wese drawn in by 
him ; and it would be desirable were we ig- 
norant of most of the schisma which have 


| overwhelmed the churches. 


According to the history of Eusebius, the 
amparar Elin ant his son were Christians ; 
and the actsof the martyrdom of St. Pontianus, 
affirm that the bishop Fabianus baptized these 
two princes. But it is not likely that the sol- 
diers, the grandees, and the people, would 
have suffered the rule of Phillip, if he bad 
embraced Christianity. Besides, the senate, 
composed of the swom enemies of the new 
religion, would not have placed him in the 
number of the gods of the empire. 

After the death of these two princes, De- 
cius, who succeeded them, troubled the church 
with a furious persecution, which is emmme- 
rated as the seventh. Many of the faithful, 
with the pontiff at their head, received the 
crown of martyrdom; but a very |: num- 
ber apostatized. Authors place the death of 
Fabianus in 253; but chrdandligy; more correct, 
fixes it in the year 250. 


[A. D. 250.]—VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. 


The persecution continues—The great Cyprian biskop of Carthage flies disgracefully—St. Gre- 
gly Tianara Ghondone hi NA TENES Soke of A, 


Pratixus is deceived in his chronology, | The persecutors pursued the two priests, and 


when he says that the Episcopal See remain 
vacant only six days after the martyrdom of 
St. Fabianus. Historians are agreed, that before 
choosing another pontiff, they waited until the 
violence of the persecution had d away; 
and this opinion is the better founded, since 
a large number of the ecclesiastics of Rome, 
and of the neighbouring bishops, were either 
risoners, or had been driven away, or were 
ying in concealment. Thus the Brin See was 
not occupied for several years, and the clergy 
took charge of the church. 

The persecution continuing to make great 
ravages, both in the eastern and westem 
churches, the great Cyprian, bishop of Car- 
thage, was obliged, as he bears witness in his 
letters, to abandon his diocese, by the order 
of God. He was proscribed, and his goods 
confiscated. St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, bisho; 
of Neocegarea, in Pontus, also took flight, an 


escaped, with his deacon, to a desert hill. tized 


having discovered the place of their re 
surrounded the mountain. Some guard 
the passages from the valley—others sought 
them through the caves with which it abound- 
ed. Gregory told his deacon to unite with 
him in prayer, and to put his trust in God. He 
himeelf commenced praying, standing upright, 
with his arms extended, looking steadfastly 
to heaven. The pegans, after having searched 
ali the most secret places, returned to the 
valley, convinced that they had only found 
two trees, near each other. 

This astonishing metamorphosis affrighted 
the shepherd, who had served as a guide to 
the enemies of Gregory. During the night he 
returned to the mountain, and perceived the 
bishop and his deacon, motionless, in prayer, 
on the same spot where the persecutors had 
seen the two trees. He at once prostrated him- 
self at their feet, and demanded to be bap- 
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SAINT CORNELIUS THE FIRST, TWENTY-SECOND POPE. 
[A. D. 252.—Decivs, Gaius, and Vo.ustan, Emperors.) 
NOVATIAN, FIRST ANTI-POPE. 


The emperor Decius, hostile to the Christians—Election of Cornelius—The people then ratify 
the election of the pores cree of Novatien—Quarrel between the pope and anti-pope—No- 
vatian consecrated bishop of Rome, in the midst of a debauch—Schism of Fortunatus, in Af- 
rica—Crimes of the priests—They violate the holy virgins—The persecution continues— Bishop 
Cornelius exiled—His martyrdom a falsehood. 


Ir is not surprising, that the Holy See re- 
mained vacant during a year and a half, and 
that the clergy did not choose another pontiff; 
for the emperor Decius would have preferre 
a revolt in the state, to the election of a bishop 
of Rome, who was capable of sustaining the 
Christian religion. 

The priest Cornelius, a Roman by birth, and 
the son of Castinus, was not elevated to the 
chair of St. Peter, until a short time before 
the death of that prince. 

Cornelius was of virgin purity, and of re- 
epee yi and firmness. Aiter iar. 
ing t all the degrees of the ecle- 
siastical offices, he had neither intrigued for— 
as so many other popes have done—nor even 
desired the Episeopate. He was chosen, as 
the most worthy, sixteen‘ bishops, who 
were by chance in city. All the clergy 
bore witness to his merit, and the people who 
were present, consented to his ordination. 

During these disastrous times, he had a dan- 
gerous persecution to sustain, whilst the Epis- 

te y become the object of am- 
bition to the clergy. Novatian, a priest of the 
Roman church, jealous of the 
Cornelius, declared against him. He affected 
great severity of morals, and complained that, 
at Rome, apostates were received to penitence 
with too much readiness. A portion of the 
members of the clergy, who were still poer 
ers, allowed themselves to be seduced by this 
apparent zeal for discipline. Novatus, a schis- 
matic of Africa, aided. his plans, and the two 
read abroad ealumnies against pope Corne- 
lius. They accused him of having joined in 
the communion with bishops, who had sacri- 
ficed to idols, and of having abjured between 
the handsof the magistrate, in order to avoid 
persecution. 

Novatian, in separating from the commu- 
nion of Cornelius, drew off many confessors, 
and a large number of the faithful into his 
schism. He became the chief of those who 
called themselves the pure, because they main- 
tained, that those who had fallen away during 
Persecution, could no more hope for safety, 
nor obtain pardon for their faults. A council 
of sixty bishop; priests, and deacons, having 
assembled at Rome, to try this question, Nova- 
tian was condemned, and excommunicated. 

Cornelius wrote to Fabius, bishopof Antioch, 
to apprise him of the result of this council. 
He speaks with bitterness of the spirit and 
morals of his opponents. Behold the portrait 
which he drew. 


evation of | 


“I will tell you, how Novatian, that won- 
derful man, burning for a long time, with the 
desire of being a bishop, concealed his ill- 
regulated ambition, under the veil of sanc- 
tity, from the confessors, whom he had en- 
paged in his intereste. But, having discovered 

is artifices, deceit, falsehood, and perjury, 
they have renounced his friendship, returned 
to the church, and have publicly proclaimed, 
in the presence of bishops, priests, and many 
of the laity, the wickedness which he con- 
cealed, under a show of false humility, The 
have mourned over the misfortune into whic. 


they fell, of being separated from the faithful— 
of having been deceived by the falsehoods of 
this imposter. 


“We have seen, my very dear brother, & 
wonderful Puane take place in his conduct. 
This priest, who affirmed, with execrable 
oaths, that he had no ambition, has become 
of a sudden, a bishop. This doctor—this de- 
fender of the discipline of the church—wish- 
ing to usurp the episcopate, to which God had 
not called him, associated with himself two 
abandoned men; sent them into a comer of 
Italy, to deceive three very simple and very 
ignorant bishops; beseeching them to come 
to Rome, for the purpose of appeasing, with 
the aid of other prelates, a difficulty which 
had occurred there. When they had arrived, 
he caused them to be shut up, with wretches 
like himself, unto the tenth Bar of the day; 
and having made them drink to excess, he 
fenpzained them to consecrate him bishop, by 
a vain and imaginary imposition of hands. It is 
from this he draws all the right which he has, 
however unjustly, to the episcopal dignity.” 

Novatian, nevertheless, maintained his au- 
thority, against that of Cornelius, and drew 
from him a large part of his flock. In the let- 
ters, which he wrote after his ordination, the 
anti-pope did not evince any respect for the 
holy father; and his testimony was authorized 
by that of the confessors who had declared 
for him. 

Some time after, Fortunatus, who had been 
driven from the church, was ordained bishop 
of Carthage, by some échismatic prelates, in 
order to dispute that place with St. Cypnan. 
The usurper sent to Rome to demand com- 
munion with the holy father. Felicissimus, 
hie deputy, presented himself at the gates ot 
| the church, accompanied by a band of furious 
| heretics, who pretended to recognize Fortuna- 

tus as bishopof Carthage. But the pope would 
| not hear them. Hedrove them from the church 
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with sacerdotal rigour, and treated them 4s he 
would have desired to do to Novatian. The 
faithful approved of the conduct of the father, | 
toward Felicissimus, who had been lawfully | 


condemned, of having appropriated, to his own ' 


use, money which he on deposit—of hav- ! 
ing corrupted virgins, and committed adultery. i 

The perseeution, which had relented to-, 
wards the end of the reign of Decius, recom- | 
menced with more fury, on account of a vio- : 
lent pestilence, which extended over several | 
provinces of the empire. The emperor Gallus, | 
and his son, Volusian, had recourse to their 
idols, and sent edicts into all the provinces, to ' 
order sacrifices. But the Christians refused 
to take part in those superstitions, and they 
were blamed, as the cause of the public mis- : 
fortunes, which were regarded as the effect | 
of the anger of the gods. 

Cornelius was the first, at Rome, who, dur- ; 
ing this persecution, confessed the name of | 
Jesus Christ, and was sent into exile, by order 
of the emperor Gallus, to Centum Celle, now 
called Civita Vecchia, a very pleasant place, 
forty-five miles from e. 

in spite of the honours which the church 
decrees him, we must presume that his death | 
was natural, and that it happened in 253. St. 
Jerome, following the erroneous testimony of 
ancient traditions, affirms that the pontiff shed 
his blood in Rome; and that he was beheaded, : 
after having governed the church for one year 
and some months. 

Decius had impressed so profound a terror 
on the new Christians, that a great number 
abandoned. the empire, to take refuge in the 
deserts of t. During these migrations, 
many died of hunger and thirst; some were 
devoured by lions and tigers; others, after hav- 
ing passed the mountains of Arabia, fell into 
the power of the Nomade hordes. Those who 
were happy enough to escape all these dan- 
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led the solitude of the Thebais, and 
emites. l 

The legends relate a very curious history 
of the first of the Anchorites of the lower 
Thebeis: “A young Christian, of Alexandri: 
named Paul,” says the legendary, “the heir ot 
a rich patrımony, profoundly versed in Gre- 
cian and Egyptian literature, had retired to 
one of his estates, in order to live far from the 
world, with his brother-in-law, and a young 
sister, for whom he bad conceived a violent 

ion. But one day his brother-in-law, hav- 
ing detected him in incest, threatened to sur- 
render him to the commissioners of the em- 
peror. 

“ Affrighted by the threat, Paul fled to the 
solitude of the mountains, where he recover- 
ed, little by little, tranquillity of mind. His 
tears having softened justice of God, he 
had a dream, in which an angel appeared to 
him, who promised him pardon for bia crime, 
on condition he weuld pess his life in solitude. 

“The next day, on awakening, Paul decided 
to follow the divine inspiration. He climbed a 
hill, which he found in hie path; arrived at 
the top, he perceived a great cavem, closed 
by a stone; he penetrated it from curiosity, 
and found in the interior a ious saloon, 
open to the an and shaded by a venerable 

m. tree, which extended its protecting 

nches over all the grotto. A limpid foun- 
tain bubbled forth from the foot of a rock, 
and having flowed some paces onward, lost 
iteelf in a mazy winding, formed by two 
blocks of granite. Paul chose this place for 
his retreat, and lived there ninety years, al- 
though he was already thirty-three at the time 
of his flight from Alexandria.” 

The founding of the church of Toulouse, 
by St. Saturninus, and that of Paris, by St. 
Denis, are both recorded as occurring during 
the latter part of the pontificate of Cornelius. 


LUCIUS, THE TWENTY-THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 253.—Saxtvs, Voiustan, and Exitan, Emperors.] 


Eulogium on Lucius—He is exiled—Return 


Lucius, the successor of Cornelius, was a 
Roman, and the son of Porphyry. He had ac- 
companied the late pontiff into exile; and | 
after his death was atjullged, by the faithful, 
the most competent to fill his place. But the 
holy father did not long exercise the duties of 
his charge, being banished from Rome by the 
persecutors. He was, however, recalled from 
exile, and permitted to return to his church, 
which he governed for five months, We are 
not satisfied that Lucius suffered martyrdom ; 
and historians are in the same doubt as to the ! 
duration of his pontificate ; but they are agreed ' 
that he died in the same year as that of his 
election, which was in 253. 


to Rome—Uncertainty as to his martyrdom. 


a few years, end his writings had alread 
made income of the ilare of the church PA 
Africa. Previously to his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, he had taught rhetoric, and acquired 
eat wealth. Notonly did he distribute all 
is goods emong the poor, but he dedicated 
his life entirely to his new belief. St. Cyprian 
is the author of a treatise on morals, which is 


extremely rigorous in regard to ecclesiastical 


discipline; which shows that the clergy had, 
some of them, already become tainted by im- 
morality. 

The bishop Eucratius having consulted him, 
in order to know if he should refuse the com- 
munion to a play actor, who continued the 


Cyprian had been bishop of Carthage only | practise of his art, although he had embraced 
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Christiani, “Drive this actor from the tem- 
ple of God,” replied the holy man, “the di- 
vine law prohibits men from clothing them- 
selves in the garments of females, and imitat- 
ing their steps and gestures*. This impious per- 
son must cease to play the part of courtezans, 
and shameless queens upon the stage, or re- 
main separate from the communion of the 
faithful. If he pleads his poverty, as his ex- 
cuse, the church will t him aid, as she 
does to het other children, provided he will 
be content with a fragal support, and not pre- 


*The female parts were rmed, on the Roman 
stage, by lads, or effeminate looking men. Women did 
not appear on it. 


a 


tend that we owe him a reward for drawing 
back from a sin, which is his affair, not ours.” 

Another story, still more curious, is related 
in regard to St. Cyprian. A bishop, named 
Pompenus, had consulted with him by letter, 
whether he should bestow the communion on 
holy females, who, having taken the vow of 
virginity, pretended to exercise themselves in 
conquering the spirit of evil, by sharing their 
beds with young priests and deacons. Cyprian 
replied, that if they had, in truth, preserved 
their Me A he should not refuse them 
communion; but, that it would be better that 
they should not in future renew so dangerous 
a proof, in order to shun scandal. 


SS 


STEPHEN THE FIRST, TWENTY-FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D.-253.—VaLEntan GaLLiznvs, Emperor.| 


Birth of 
crimes—Fhis ambition—St. Cyprian assembles 
sations against the pontiff— 


Steruen was a Roman by birth, and the 
son of a priest, named Julius. He was chosen 
bishop, in recompense for the services he had 
Beets jos oar i RS 

At the beginning of his pontificate, he per- 
mitted himself to be seduced by two bisho 
of Spain, who, after having been legitimately 
deposed, came to appie the holy father 
tore-establish them. Those prelates, by name, 
Basilicus, bishop of Leon and Astorga, and 
Martial, bishop of Merida, had been convicted 
of being libelatici—that is of having been of 
the number of those who had not sacrificed 
to idols, but who had given or received letters 
of abjuration—in order to save their lives, li- 
berty, or property. They were, besides, ac- 
pea of rai aile AA crimes, which rendered 
them unworthy of the episcopate, and had ob- 
liged the bishops of Spain to give them suc- 


cessors. 
Stephen listened favourably to their com- 
plaints, because favoured the increase 
of his authority ; and without even examini 
into the truth of the cha he re-establi 
those two prelates in their churches. The 
clergy of Spain scandalized at the conduct of 
the pontiff, sent deputies to the bishops of Af- 
rica, imploring ther aid against the disasters 


Pophes— Paili of the pope—He unjustly protects two bishops, accused 
hen —Fi ilian publici an hi with es Cypri 
rmihan rely r es AIM crt t. 
Fables inregard to the martyrdomof Stephen—Despotism of the pope. 


(n) et 
the ee di of 


, and D 
an brings atrocious accu- 


excess. He excluded from his communion 
the bishops of Africa; and he wrote to them 
in a manner 60 nt, that his pride excited 
the indignation of the Orientals. 

Firmiana bishop of Cesarea, addressed a 
long letter to St. Cyprian, in which he testified 
the great esteem, and profound affection, he 
ata yey m him ; at the n time he ex- 

ibited his indignation against the pope, and 
spoke of him in the following words a 

“Can we believe, that this man has a soul, 
and a body? Apparently, his body is crooked, 
and his mind dicmnderod. He does not fear to 
speak of his brother Cyprian as a false Christ, 
a false prophet, a fraudulent workman ; and, 
in order, not to De understood as speaking from 
himself, he has the audacity to reproach him, 
in the name of others.” 

This letter appears, to Pamelius, to be so 
violent, that he avows he would not have in- 
serted it in his edition, if Morel and Tume- 
bius had not related it before he did. Fleury 
has not dared to translate it. He, also, passes 
by in silence, the atrocious accusations which 
St. rian hurled againet the pontiff, re- 
proaching him with being “arrogant, obsti- 
nate—the enemy of Christians, the defender 


of heretics, and with preferring human tradi- 


with which the ambition of the holy father | tions to divine inspiration.” 


threatened their province. Cyprian immedi- 
ately assembled a council of twenty-eight pre- 
lates, who confirmed the deposition of Basili- 
cus and Martial. He then sent to Rome two 
priests, to inform the pope of the decision of 
the African church. But, St. Stephen would 
neither see them, nor 
prohibited the faithful from receiving them, 
and extending towards them the rites of hos- 
pihy. Bis mukom him to still further 
Vou. I. 


with them ; and |i 


Thus, even in first ages of Christianity, 

holy men mingled, in their disputes, that 
ess and bitterness, which we alwa 

see in religious contests. But then the unen- 
lightened people, embraced with fury, the 
opinions of their bishops, and thousands per- 
sched, to maintain the errors of miserable 
priests. 

The varying opinions of historians, as to 
the death of pope Stephen, do not permit us to 


A 
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arrive at the trath. An ancient pontifical re- 
lates that he was condemned to banishment, 
as well as St. Cyprian, and St. Denis, of Alex- 
andria. And that, afterwards, having returned 
to his church, he was arrested, and thrown 
into prison with two other bishops, nine priests, 
and three deacons. It is added, that he ob- 
tained from the magistrates permission to as- 
semble in his prison, the principal ecclesias- 
tics, and, with their consent, placed the sa- 
cred vessels, and the treasure of the church, 
in the hands of his deacon, Sixtus, whom he 
designated as his successor. He was then be- 
headed on the public square. 

The acts of the martyrs, aceording to Bail- 
let, are still less authentic than this pontifical. 
They relate that the holy father was taken, 
on the second day of August, before the em- 
peror Valerian, who condemned him to be de- 
voured in the circus, by wild beasts. But the 
sudden, and mina a of A temple of 
Mars, having put to flight the guards, who ac- 
companied in the pontiff was enabled to 
escape into a neighbouring cemetry. Believ- 
ing himself safe from their pursuit, he com- 
menced offering divine sacrifices, when the 
soldiers found him, and cut off his head, upon 


a 
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the altar. Father Pagi has followed these 
acts. We adopt, as more-truthful, the opin- 
ions of the learned, who assure us that St. 
Stephen died in prisan, in the fourth year of 
his pontificate, and in the beginning of the 
year 257. 

His doctrine on baptism is very curious. 
He affirmed, that this regenerative sacrament, 
environed the soul of the Neophytes, and en- 
tered into them in two forms; strengthening 
himself with these words of John the Baptist: 
“He who shall come after me, shall bapti 
you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.’ 

He cites then, as an asetieeatle proof of 
the orthodoxy of hie doctrine, the example of 
the centurion Comelius, who received the 
Holy Spirit before he did the re-invigorating 
water, and that of the apostles, who, on the 
other hand, were baptized with water long be- 
fore they had received the Holy Spirit. In fine, 
he demonstrates, by s from the Evan- 

lists, that this sacrament has a multiplied 
orm ; a doctrine entirely opposed to the de- 
cisions of wcumenical councils, and which 
would be sufficient to cause us to regard him 
as an heretic, if the church had not canon- 
ized him. 


SIXTUS THE SECOND, TWENTY-FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 257.—Varrrian GALLIENUS, Emperor.) 


Eulogium on Siztus—His Election—He puts an end to the ridiculous quarrels about baptism— 


Heresy of Sabellius— 


Sixtus, whom some authors call Xystus, 
and whom they consequently make the last 
of that name, was an Athenian by birth. He 
had exercised, with much charity, zeal, and 
fidelity, the duties of a deacon, under Etienne ; 
and when that pe wes arrested, he asked 
permission to follow him to prison. After 
that, he became the guardian and depositor 
of the vases, furniture, and all the money o 
the church. After the death of Stephen, he 
was elevated to the episcopal dignity. 

The fatal question of the baptism of here- 
tice, continued to divide the faithful, after 
having scandaloualy separated St. Cyprian and 
St. Stephen. But Sixtus, less violent, or less 
ambitious than his predecessor, terminated 
this ridiculous quarrel, by yielding to the 
bishops of Africa. Hence, St. Ponce, deacon 
of Carthage, calls him in his works, a good 
and pacific prelate. 

Dennis, of Alexandria, advised pope Sixtus, 
by letter, of an heresy which was begitniig 
to appear. He wrote to him: “There has 
broken out at Ptolemaides, in Penasopolis, a 
doctrine, truly impious, containing many blas- 
phemies against God the Father. It teaches 


us not to call Jesus Christ his only Son; and | 


not to recognize the Holy Spirit.” 
The chief of this sect, named Sabellius, 


persecution continues—Death of the pope. 


but three names; and that there was but one 
person in the Godhead, called in heaven God 
the Father; on earth, Jesus Christ; and in 
the creatures, the Holy Spirit. And that the 
Father, under the notion of the Son, had been 
born of the virgin, and suffered death. 

. Several bishops, having partaken of the sen- 
timents of Sabellius, propagated them in their 
dioceses. This heresy was similar to that of 
Praxeas, and the Patropassians, who denied 
the Trinity, and the real distinction of the di- 
vine permnanee. It was transmitted to Sabel- 
lius, by Noetus, hie master, and extended into 
all the provinces, to Rome even, and into Me- 
sopotamia, where it found numerous partizans. 

e violence of the persecution increased 
during the consulate of Memmius Fuscus and 
Pomponius, when the emperor Valerien, oc- 
cupied in the East, by the war againet the 
Persians, had left the government of Rome to 
Marcian, the declared foe of the religion. 
This latter, in the absence of the sovereign, 
gave orders to the senate, to pursue the Chris- 
tians, and condemn to punishment the bi- 
shopa, priests, and deacons ; to punish senators 
and Roman knights, by taking from them their 
rank, and property, and to put them to death, 
if they persisted in their professions of Chris- 
tianity. He made, besides, two other edicts : 


taught that the persons of the Trinity were lone against women of- quality, whom he 


. 
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threatened with exile ; the other, against the ' 
or freedmen of Cesar, whom he: 


Cæsareans, 
declared confiscated as slaves to the prince, 
` if they did not return to the religion of the 
empire. 
ope Sixtus was one of the first victims of 
this cruel persecution. He was seized, with 
a part of his clergy, whilst praying, at the ce- 
metery of Callistus, and conducted to torture. 
St. Laurence, the principal deacon of the Ro- 
man church, followed him in tears, and said 
to him: “Whence go you, father, without 
your son? You are not accustomed to offer 
sacrifice without the minister. How have I 
displeased you? Prove if I am worthy of the 
choice you have made, in confiding to me the 
dispensation of the blood of our Lord.” Six- 
tus replied to him: “Ido not leave you, my 
son, A greater contest is prepared for you. 
You will follow me in three days.” 

The martyrdom of St. Saturninus, and St. 
Denis, are placed in the reign of Valerian. 
Saturninus, says the legend, established 
his church at the capitol, at Toulouse, near 
to a temple dedicated to Jupiter, and cele- 
brated throughout all Gaul, for its oracle. But 
after the arrival of the holy man, the demons 
ceased to speak, the reputation of the idol re- 
ceived a great shock, and the offerings were 
very much diminished. Then the pagan priests 
proposed to Saturninus to build him a splen- 
did temple, without the city. Upon his re- 
fasal, they resolved to rid themselves of this 
pious bishop, by violence. On the day of a 
great festival, when the people had assembled 


48 


for a solemn sacrifice, they saw Satuminus go- 
ing towards his church : “ Behold,” they cried, 
“the enemy of the gods, and the champion 
of this new religion! Behold him, whọ draws 
the anger of Jupiter upon us! Shall he sac- 


‘rifice, or shall he die ?” 


Immediately the fanatical people seized on 
the holy bishop; the him to the 
temple, forced him to kneel before the statue 
of the god, and presented incense to him, to 
burn in honour of Jupiter. But, instead of 
obeying them, the martyr spat upon the idol, 
The pagan priests, bound him by the feet to 
the tail of a savage bull, destined for the sac- 
rifice. The animal, excited by the cries of 
the multitude, broke away with a bound, ran 
about the city, precipitated himself into the 
country, dragging in his course the corpse of 
ae e At lagh, the cords bicsking: 
some bloody fragments were left upon the 
pound, and were collected together by a poor 
emale, who secretly buried ‘em 

The legends of the saints, are filled with 
acts so singular and marvellous, that the 
strongest faith cannot admit theirauthenticity. 
Serious minds regard the martyrdom of Sa- 
tuminus as:a fable, invented by the priests; 
and we shall place in the same rank, the be- 
heading of St. Denis, who, according to our 
martyrology, was decapitated with Eleu- 
therus an Rusticus, on Mount Montmartre, 
toe A his head after m execution, and car- 
ried it during a journey of more than a leagu 
even to the chapel, which, at this very ae 
bears the name of this illustgjous martyr. _ 


> 


[A. D. 258.J—VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. 


MARTYRDOM OF SAINT LAWRENCE. AP He a 


Arve the martyrdom of Sixtus the Second, 


| chandeliers of gold, in which you place can- 


the See of Rome remained vacant for a year ; ' dles, made of wax and perfumes; we know 
the martyrdom of St. Lawrence, is the only | that to supply these offerings, the brethren 
remarkable event which occurred in this in- | sell their inheritances, and frequently reduce 
_ terregnum. their children to poverty. Bring to the light 
The holy deacon, on the day of the pon-! of day, these concealed treasures ; the prince 
tiff’s death, distributed among the poor, the | has need of them to maintain his troops, and 
wealth of the church, not even excepting the | you ought, according to your own doctrine, to 
vases used in the celebration of the Eucha-, render unto Cesar the things which are 


rist, which he sold to prevent them from fall- 
ing into the hands of the . The report 
of these great alms, excited the cupidity of 
Cornelius Secularis, the prefect of Rome, who 
supposed that the Christians had immense 
treasures in reserve; and in order to obtain 
them, he arrested Lawrence, who had them 
in his charge, as the deacon of the Roman 
church. e holy priest was led before the 
tribunal, and Cornelius inte ted him in 
these words: “We are assured, that in your 
ceremonies, the ministers offer the libations in 
vessels of gold, and catch the blood of the 
victim in cups of silver; that in order to 
lighten up your nocturnal sacrifices, you have 


Cæsars. I do not suppose your god coins 
money; he brought none when he came into 
the world, he brought only words; render up, 
tharo pre your eae eee rich n T 
. Lawrence repli to the judge: 
“I own that our oburch is Ach; and that the 
emperor has not so t treasures. Since 
you demand it, you see our most pre- 
cious goods; yield me only a few days to 
place all things in order, to make straight the 
state of our wealth, and prepare the calcula- 
tions.” 
The prefect, trusting in this promise, and 
hoping to enrich himself from treasures 
of the church, granted him three days, St. 
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Lawrence, traversed the whole city, in order 
to find every where the poor, whom the 
church maintained, the lame, the infirm, the 
mutilated; he assembled them, wrote down 
their names, and on the third day, having 
ranged them in the square before the church, 
sought out the prefect: “Come contemplate 
the treasures of our God ; you will see a great 
.court, full of vases of gold, and all our wealth 
heaped up under the galleries.” 
. When Cornelius, perceived this troop of 
erty-stricken wretches, who begged alms 
rom him, he turned tovrards Lawrence, with 
treatening eyes. “ False priest (said he) you , 
shall be punished for your temerity !” 

“Why are you offended, my lord *” replied 
the holy man; the gold which you desire so 
ardently, is a vile metal, drawn from the 
earth, and which excites us to the commis- 
sion of all crimes. The true gold is the light | 
of which these poor ones are disciples; the | 

eat ones of the earth are poor, oe i 
le and contemptible. Behold the es | 
which I promised you; behold these virgins 
and widows, who form the crown of the 
ehurch. Avail yourself of these riches for 
Rome, for the emperor, and for yourself.” 
The prefect, in a transport of rage, exclaimed 
“Wretch! do you dare to despise the laws of 
the emperor, because do not fear death— 
but the vengeance will be terrible !”” 

Then he ordered the executioners to bring 
& bed of iron, under which were placed, halt- 
extinguished coals, in order to burn the mar- ' 
tyr more slowly; they despoiled Lawrence 
of his garments, and fixed him on the gridiron. | 
The resignation, and the courage he evinced, 
during this horrible punishment, convert 
several pagans, and among them persons of 
high distinction. The poet Prudentius re- 
lated, that the Neophytes, or newly-baptized 
Christians, affirmed, that his face was sur- 
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rounded by an extraordinary brilliahcy, and 
that-a sweet odour exhaled from his consum- 
ing bones; he adde, also, that the infidels, 
and the impious, did not perceive the light. or 
the odour. We must regard this, as a poetic 
ornament. It may be, that in the midst of 
his frightfal torments, the blessed martyr did 
not cease to sing the praises af the Most High, 
and encouraged the faithful, to confess with 
him the holy doctrine of Jesus Christ. When 
he was calcined on one side, he said to the 
fect, in order to sport with his cruelty, as 
e had before done with his avarice: “ Agent 
of the devil, cause them to tam my body on 
the other side.” When it was done, he had 
the stoical courage to say to him: “As I am 
now cooked, you can eat me.” 

After the death of St. Lawrence, the perse- 
cation increased, and very many were mar- 
gel throughout the empire. It carried off 

. Cyprien, bishop of Carthage, and many 
very distinguished of the faithful. But his- 
tory throws no light on the combats which 
the clergy of Rome, had to maintain in this 
time of difficulty, and we are even ignorant 
of the state of ecclesiastical discipline. 

Nevertheless, the legends relate at length 
the martyrdom of twelve Christians of Uti 
who were cast into 2 bed of quick lime, 
whose relics, the faithful afterwards col- 
lected; as the bodies formed a substance 
mixed with the lime, they enclosed, sa; s the 
historian, this compact mass in an immense 
coffin, which was placed in the principal 
church. 

According to the same chronicles, Theo- 
genes, bishop of Hippona, was decapitated 
without the walls of A city, and three noble 
females, Maxima, Donatilla and Secunda, 
having refused to sacrifice to idols, were first 
violated by the executioner, and then be- 
headed. 


DENIS, THE TWENTY-SIXTH POPE. 
[Gaturenvs and CLavpras, Emperors.] 


Birth of Denis—His humanity—He ransoms Christians taken Pie a by the Barbarians— 


Pursues the 


ambitious projects of kis predecessors—Errors of the Millenarians—Heresy of 


Paul of Samosata—Zenobia, queen of Palmyra—Excommunication of Paul—Death of the pope. 


Dents, was a Greek, and of a birth so ob- ! 
scure, that nothing is known of his family. In 
his early youth, he entered upon a cloistered 
life, and afterwards, was made a priest of the 
church of Rome, by St. Stephen. He had 
adopted the opinions of his bishop in relation 
to the baptism of heretics, but it appears, that 
he did not conduct himself with the same 
violence in this quarrel. 

The emperor Valerian, having been van- 
qoba and taken | sara by the Persians, 

ienus, his son and successor, took the reins 
of government. The inaptitude of this new 
prince, exposed the provinces of the empire 


to the ravages of the barbarians. The cit 
of Cæsarea, in Cappadocia wae ruined, sacked; 
and its citizens carried into slavery. As soon 
as Denis was informed of this disaster, he 
hastened not only to write to this afflicted 
church, but to send money into Cappadocia 
by safe hands, to ransom the Christian cap- 
tives from the barbarians; and he did not 
cease his charity, from the recollection of the 
old contest of Firmilian, with his predecessor, 
Pope Stephen. 

t. Athanasius, whose testimony is of great 
weight, relates several honourable acts of this 
pontiff, whom he regarded as among the an- 
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qent fathers, who were the most capable of 


informing us of the doctrine of the church, | 


and of establishing rules for the government 
of general councils. : 

Some years after, the faithful in 
ried their complaints to Rome against Deni 
bishop of Alexandria, whom they accused of 
advocating impious maxime, in the , books 
which he wrote against the Sabellians, in or- 
der to establish the distinction in the divine 
persons. This accusation was frivolous, but 
the pope making use of it, in order ta extend 
his power over the churches, and fallow up 
the system of Stephen, consented to give 
judgment. He was somewhat guarded, how- 
ever, in his measures, and not wishing to 
decide of his own authority in the matter, 
assembied a council, which Kiapproved of the 
doctrines of the bishop of Alexandria, and 
ordered that prelate to submit to the Holy See, 
and to go to Rome, to clear up the points which 
had been condemned. 

The error of the Millenarians, had been for 
a long time established in Egypt, and threat- 
ened to overrun the west. e princi 
author of this sect, Bishop Nepos, rendering 
too jndaically the text of the Holy Scriptures, 
maintained that Jesus Christ would reign on 
earth fora thousand years, and that the saints 
would enjoy in heaven, all the pleasures of 
the senses. Nepos founded his opinions upon 
the Apocalypse of St. John, and drew after 
him a great number of the faithful; history 
does not apprise us of the steps taken by 
Denis, the. bishop of Rome, to put a stop to 


this pey 

Soon after, the doctrines of Pani of Samo- 
sata, bishop of Anti excited a violent con- 
troversy in the church. Zenobia, queen of 
Palmyra, a princess of ability beyond ber 
sex, wishing to know the principles of the 
Christian religion, addressed herself to bishop 
Paul, in order to be instructed in its myste- 
ries. But this prelate had singular opinions 
for the age. He called Christ a man, and not 
a God. He taught the people the sublime 
morality of the e lists, and neglected to 
instruct them in the seams of religion. The 
bishops of the east, scandalized at his con- 


t car- 
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| duct, assembled at Antioch, and pursued him 
as “a wolf, which ravaged the flock of the 
Lord.” The council, animated by the fana- 
| tical zeal which has always distinguished 
ecclesiastical assemblies, proceeded to Judge 
Paul of Samosata. By his eloquence, the 
philosophical priest prevailed on.them to sus- 
pend the condemnation, which they were on 
the point of pronouncing against him and his 
doctrine. Finally, it was perceived, that Paul 
had used dissimulation, and that he had cor- 
rected neither his sentiments nor his morals. 

They then assembled anew, to the number 
of seventy, and condemned him for having 
trifled with their credulity, and the pacific in- 
tentions of Firmilian, who had presided over 
the first synod. 

Paul, convinced of error of doctrine, and 
looseness of morals, was deposed and excom- 
municated by the council. 

+ Pope Denis died on the 26th of December, 
in the year 269, during the reign of the em 
ror Claudius the Second and Paternus, aiter 
filling the episcopal chair for ten years and 

' same months. He wes interred in the ceme- 
tery of ‘Callistus. 

During the pontificate of Denis, the philoso- 
pher Plotinus, celebrated for his great leam- 
ing, flourished at Rome. This extraordinary 
man had not only drawn among his disciples 
a great number reared in the doctrines of 
paganism, but he even led off the sectarians 
of the new religion, and caused the churches 
of the Christians to be deserted, whenever he 
delivered his public instruction. 

He pretended, like Socrates, to have a fami- 
liar demon ; and affirmed, that by the light of 

| reason alone, one could elevate himself as 
high as the sovereign God ; who had, accord- 
ing to him, neither form nor essence, and was 
indefinable by human words. He combatted 
all the Christian sects, and especially the 
Gnostics, who believed in spirits or secon- 
demons, among whom figured Christ. 
istorians relate, that just before he died, 
Plotinus, turning to his disciples, said to them; 
“I go to reunite that of the divine, which ex- 
isted in me, to that of the divine which exists 
in the universe.” 


, 


FELIX THE FIRST, THE TWENTY-SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 270.—Cxauntus the Second, and AvrsLIaN, Emperors] 
Elevation of Feltx—Paul of Samosata resists the decree of the council—He is driven from his 


See—Death 


FeLix was a Roman, and the son of Con- 
stantius. He succeeded Denie, on the last day 
of the year 269. We know of none of the 
actions of his life, until his arrival at the pon- 
tificate. On mounting the chair of St. Peter, 
he found the church tranquil without, but tom 
within by the heresy of Paul of Samosata, of 
whom we have spoken, in the history of the 


of the pope. 


r ing reign. This bishop, supported b 
the favour of the idolatrous cH rate ad 
the credit which he had at Antioch, refused 
to submit to the decree of the council, whic 
havin condemned and deposed him, hac 
named. to fill his place Domnus, the son of 


Demetrius. Paul, refusing to quit the epis- 
i had to the 


copal residence, recourse was 
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authority of the emperor Aurelian, who judged | of Samosata, he should consequently be driven 
the affair with great justice. The prince de- | from his See. 

cided, that the possession of the episcopal| Felix died, according to general belief, on 
palace pertained to those who entertained | the 22d of December, in the year 274, having 
relations with the bishop of Rome, and the | governed the church five years. He was in- 
other prelates of Italy, and that pope Foun terred in the-cemetery of Callistus. 

having refused to hola communion with Pa 
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EUTYCHIANUS, THE TWENTY-EIGHTH POPE. 


[A. D. 275.—AuRrELIaN, Tacitus, FLORIAN, Propus and Carus, Emperors.] 


Election of Eutychian—Numerous fables in regard to him—Heresy of Manes—Curious hist 
pene and extravagant quatrete— Dect of the pope. sii 


Arter the death of Felix the First, the 
clergy, and the faithful people of Rome, chose 
Eutychianus to govern the church. The city 
of Tios in Tuscany, was the country of the 

ntif, and his father was named Marinus. 

istory teaches us nothing positive of the ac- 
tions of his life; nevertheless, we might form 
volumes, were we to believe the fables which 
are related of the holy father, and of which 
all the pontifical writings could not guarantee 
the authenticity. 

During his reign sprung up the famous 
heresy of Manes; but without entering into 
the details of the life of this wretch, we will 
content ourselves with explaining his extra- 
vagant doctrine. He maintained, that there 
existed in the universe two principles, contta- 
ry to and co-eternal with each other; God 
and matter, light and darkness; the author 
of good, and the author of evil; the one the 
author of the New Testatament, the other 
of the Bible. He rejected the holy evange- 
lists, and called himself the spirit, sent by 
ee Christ. He affirmed ant the Serioat 

only the a ce of humanity, an 

had Tok, suffered in reality. According to 
him, good and evil were substances. He re- 
garded the earth, flesh, magistrates, kings and 
sin, as the creation of the evil principle. He 
denied that the actions of men were free, 
prohibited marriage, and blamed the people 
who made war. He forbade his disciples to 
eat flesh or eggs, or to drink milk, or wine, 
which he called the gall of the devil. 

The Manicheans administered the eucha- 
rist in one kind, and profaned it by mingling 
with it human seed. They pretended that 
Jesus Christ was the Sun, and t he revealed 
his divinity by plunging the earth into dark- 
ness, on the day of his death. They regarded 
the moon as the abode of the Trinity, and 
the air as a river. on which the souls of the 
dead were wafted to eternal light. They 
did not believe in a general resurrection, and 
maintained that the souls of those they called 
followers, passed into the souls of the chosen, 
and returned to God, after having been purified ; 
that the souls of the wicked were enclosed in 
the bodies of beasts, in plants and trees; and 
they regarded labourers as homicides. ` 


This doctrine extended itself into all the 
provinces of the empire, and lasted several 
years; perchance it would not have made s0 
great progress, but for its wildness and extra- 
vagance, for the nature of men leads them 
to follow after things which are the most sin- 
gular, and least reasonable. The followers 
of Manes announced, that they did not wish 
to imitate the Catholics; that they employed 
not persecution, but simple reason, to tree 
men from error,-and lead them to God. Their 
teachers were powerful in argument, and their 
mild and insinuating manners insensibly at- 
tracted men to their ideas. We translate one 
of their dialogues in the style of the period. 

“ A Catholic was complaining of the flies, and 
said to a Manichean, that he could not endure 
these insects, and that God should destroy 
them. The Manichean demanded of him 
‘Who made them? The Catholic in his 
wrath dared not reply that it was God. The 
Manichean—‘If it is not God, who then has 
made them ? ‘I believe it is the devil.” ‘If 
the devil made the flies, as your good sense 
canses you to declare, who made the bees” 
The other dared not say, that God had made 
the bee and not the fly. From the bee, the 
other led him on to the grasshopper, the lizard, 
a bird, a sheen; en ox, an elephant, and at last 
to man; and finally, persuaded him that God 
had not made man.” 

History does not teach us what measures 
Eutychian took to check this heresy. The 
Martyrology only tells us, that the holy father 
ordered the priests to consecrate upon the 
altar figs, apples and grapes, in order to over- 
threw the doctrine of Manes, who prohibited 
from eating fruits. He ordered, also, that the 
bodies of martyrs should be enveloped in 
purple, and he himself performed this last 
duty to three hundred adiforty martyrs ; but 
the sacred historians leave us in ignorance 
in what persecution the church lost so great 
a number of the faithful. At length the pon- 
tiff Eutychianus went to receive the fruit of 
his labours, on the 8th of December, in the 
year 283. 

Orosus and Sozomenes have left us à pic- 
ture descriptive of the misfortunes of the em- 
pire, during these last pontificates. “The 
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armiee, said they, disposed at their will, of 
the supreme power. Their leaders by turns 
seized the power, and the infamous Cyriades, 
a Persian by birth, was the chief of these 
thirty tyrants, who ruled the world for a pe- 
riod of several years. 

“During their execrable rule, evils of all 
kind weighed down the empire; Britain was 
conquered by the Caledonians and Saxons; 
Gaul, by the Franks, the Germans and the 
Burgundians; Italy, by the Germans, the 
Suevi, the Marcomans and the Quadi ; Media, 
Macedonia and Thrace, by the Goths, the 
Heruli, and the Sarmatians; the Persians over- 
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ran, even to the very borders of Syria; civil 
war, famine, and pestilence, ruined cities and 
destroyed populations, which had escaped the 
sword of the barbarians; towns were over- 
thrown by earthquakes, which lasted several 
days; the sea flowed up from its bed, and in- 
undated entire provinces; in Nubia, in Achaia, 
and at Rome, the earth opened, and swallow- 
ed up fields and houses.” 

Thug, add the ecclesiastical historians, did 
God commence to show forth his vengeance 
against the persecutors of his church, which 
increased in fecundity through the blood of 


its glorious martyrs. 


CAIUS, THE TWENTY-NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. 283.—Carvs,.Carinvs, Nuserian and Diocirtian, Emperors 


Election of Caus—-Cruelty of Maxtmian—. 


Ir the ancient pontificals are to be credited, 
Caius was a Dalmatian, and a relative of the 
emperor Diocletian. During the early period 
of his reign, the church enjoyed an apparent 
tranquillity, and the emperors gave no formal 
order to persecute the Christians. There 
were, nevertheless, executions—and the pon- 
tificate of Caius was rendered illustriou 
through the martyrdom ef St. Maurice, aa 
of the celebrated Theban legion. 

Maximian, on whom the emperor had be- 
stowed the title of Cesar, had passed over 
into Gaul to combat the factions of Amandus, 
Elienus, and the Bagaudi. After having con- 
quered his enemies, the Cæsar brought from 

east a legion called the Theban, com- 
posed of Christians, whom he wished to 
employ, together with his other soldiers, in 
ting the faithful; but the legion re- 
to march, and formed its camp at the 
foot of the mountain, now called the great St. 
Bernard. Maximian, irritated at this disobe- 
dience, demanded troops from the emperor to 
conquer the rebels. Diocletian sent reinforce- 
ments to him, ordering him to decimate the 
soldiers, and to reiterate his commands for the 
reecution of the Christians. The Thebans 
eclared that they persevered ‘in their resolu- 
tion; then Maximian commanded them to be 
decimated a second time, and that the survi- 
vors should obey. This second execution did 
not quell their courage. 

These soldiers of Christ were ‘commanded 
by three principal officers—Maurice, Euxperus 
and Candidus, who exhorted them to die for 
their religion, and recalled to their recollec- 
tion the example of their comrades, whom 
martyrdom had already conducted to heaven. 
Still they wished to avert the wrath of the 
t ni and addressed to him a remonstrance, 
fall of nobleness and firmness. 

“We are your soldiers, my lord, but we 


of the Theban legion—Remonstrances of 


the soldiers—Cowardly flight of the pope—Extravagant rules—Death of Caius. 


freely confess that we are the servants of 
God; we owe to our prince duty in war, to 

our innocence ; we receive from you pay, 
He has given us life ; we cannot obey you and 
renounce God our creator, our master and 
yours. If you ask of us nothing injurious, 
we will obey your orders as we have done to 
this time; otherwise, we shall obey Him 
rather than you. We offer the services of 
our arms against yeur enemies, but we do not 
believe we are permitted to bathe them in the 
blood of the innocent. We took an oath to 
God, before we did to you, and you can have 
no confidence in the second, if we violate the 
first. ‘You command us to seek out Chris- 
tians, in order to punish them; you have no 
need of seeking others, behold we are such. 
We confess God the Father, author of all 
things, and Jesus Christ his gon. We have 
seen you put to death our companious without 
mourning, and we have rejoiced that the 
have been honoured in suffering for their 
God. Despair has not driven us to revolt; we 
have arms in our hands, but we have not 
used them, because, we prefer to die inno- 
cent, rather than live culpable.” 

Maximian, net being able to conquer a 
courage so heroic, ordered his officers to put 
them all to death; troops were marched to 
surround them, and cut them in pieces; but 
instead of offering the least resistance, these 
unfortunate soldiers laid down their arms, and 
offered their necks to their persecutors. The 
earth was inundated by streams of blood. Six 
thousand men, the usual number of a legion, 
were put to death by the orders of the tyrant. 
Daring the persecution which Diocletian then 
caused the church to undergo, the pontiff 
Caius had the prudence to save himself by 


ight. 
as authors attribute to him extravagant 
rules. According to them, he ordained that 
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a pagan or a heretic should not accuse a 
Christian ; but such a decree would have been 
the signal of revolt against the secular power, 
and we cannot admit that Caius bad the rash- 
ness to wish to brave the legitimate authority 
of the pagan magistrates, or that he ordai 
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a rule which he had no power to cause to be 
obeyed. 

e died on the 24th of April, in the year 
296, after having occupied the Episcopal See 
for twelve years. He was interred in the ce- 
metery of istus. 


MARCELLINUS, THE THIRTIETH POPE. 
[A. D. 296.—Diocierian and Maxman, Emperors.] 


Election of Marcellinus—Persecution 


Diocletian—Reflections on the 


priests of the nineteenth 


century—Horrible torments and sufferings of martyrs—the pope abjures Christianity—His 


death. 


MarceLitnus was a Roman, and the son 
of Projectus ; he was chosen to succeed Caius 
during the reign of Diocletian. Some years 
after his exaltation, the emperor excited the 
most cruel persecution against the Christians, 
which had occurred since the apostles’ times. 
It broke out in the year 303, and all the pro- 
vinces of the empire were inundatéd with 
the blood of the martyrs. 

We give a passage from Eusebius, to put 
the reader in possession of the situation of the 
church, before this persecution. ‘The doctrine 
of Chriet was held in great esteem and respect 
among the Greeks and barbarians,” wrote 
the holy bishop ; “the church enjoyed the free 
exercise of its worship; the emperors bore a 
lively affection fo the Christians, and entrust- 
ed them with the government of provinces, 
without compelling them to sacrifice to idols; 
they were to be found in the courts of princes, 
and were permitted to practise, together with 
their wives, children and slaves, the duties of 
their religion. 

“Dorotheus, one of the most renowned 
Christians, had been honoured with the friend- 
ship of the sovereign; an enlightened magis- 
trate, and skillful governor of a province, he 
had evinced for the emperors, great proofs of 
his fidelity and zeal. The illustrious Gorgonus, 
and with him all those who had imitated their 
zeal for religion, partook of his power and 
credit. The bishops were honoured and che- 
rished by the people, and the governors of 
the provinces. Multitudes of pagans came 
daily to make a profession of faith; churches 
were erected in every city; the people ren- 
dered to God solemn acts of than s, and the 
temples were not large enough to contain the 
faithful. 

“But too great liberty caused a relaxation 
of discipline, and the war commenced with 
outrageous language; the bishops, animated 
the one against the other, excited quarrels and 
disorders; at length, when falsehood and de- 
ceit were carried to the utmost excess, Divine 
justice lifted its arm to punish, and permitted 
that the faithful, who had entered upon the 
profession of arms, should be the first to be 

ersecuted. Still they remained in a get 
Ble insensibility ; instead of appeasing the 
anger of God, 


the priests despising the holy rules of piety, 
contended and quarrelled among themselves, 
fomented enmities and hatred, disputed for 
the first place as in secular affairs —_——.” 
Such was the corruption of the ecclesiastics 
towards the end of the third century. Since 
that period, the derelictious of the clergy 
have increased; the priests show themselves 
always the sam ways avaricious, ambi- 
tious, debauchees, proud, vindictive—always 
enemies of repose and-of true piety—always 
dissimulators. Such at least was the opinion 
of Platinus; and that which we see in our 
own day, should convince us of the truth of. 
these accusations. 
Nevertheless, there were still found holy 
souls, who imitated the heroic example of the 
Theban soldiers. Many faithful gloried in the 
name of Christ, and terminated their lives by 
a ead martyrdom. Diocletian, the persecu- 
tor, declared in his edicts that the execution- 
ers were permitted to invent new tortures for 
ne Coneis. they were en with hea 
clubs, with pliant sticks, with scourges, wi 
leathern lashes, apg corde ; hey! were 
bound with their hands fastened to posts, or 
quartered by machines; then they rent them 
| with iron hooks, and tore off their flesh from 
their thighs, their bellies ard their cheeks; 
‘pome were suspended by one hand, others 
were bound to columns, so that their feet 
could not touch the earth, in order that the 
weight of the body should pull upon their 
bonds and augment their sufferings; in this 
state they underwent the interrogatories of 
the governor, and remained in torture for en- 
tire days. When the judge passed on to other 
patients, he left officers to watch for those, 
who, yielding to the power of their torments 
would consent to deny Jesus Christ; and 
when they were foiled in their effort, the exe- 
cutioner mercilessly tightened the bonds until 
the martyrs were ready to die, when they 
loosened them from the posts, and dragged 
them to the earth, in order to revive them for 
new punishments. 

The pope Marcellinus, during this unfortu- 
nate period, selemnly abjured the Christian 
teligion ; authors affirm, that according to the 
most authentic testimony, he offered incense 


ey added crimes to crimes ; | to idols in the temples of Isis and Vesta, in 
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the presence of many of the faithful, in order | said to him, “condemn yourself by your own 
to induce them to imitate the example of | mouth, but you will not be excommunicated 
cowardice which he set them. They add,|by our judgment.” Marcellinus died on the 


that afterwards a council, assembled at Sien- | 24th of October 304, after having held the 
na to judge the pepe, dared not condemn | Holy See for eight years and three months. 


him. e bishops, w. 


were at the synod, | He was interred in 


cemetery of Priscilla. 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 


Septimus Severus—Puts to death senators—His 
ar 


ta—Shamelessness of Julia his mother—Espouses 
four vestal virgins—Macrinus a debauched prince—Helio, 


‘vices and virtues—Debaucheries of his wife— 
her—Kills his brother—Buries alive 
us—Human sacrifices— Incest 


with his mother—Marcus Aurelius—Assassinated, because of his virtues—Marimin—His gluttony 
—His dm SA prodigious strength—The three Gordians—Philip usurps the empire— 


Decius—Gal 
His defects—Claudtus causes them to render 


assassinated—Tacttus—His virtues—His -generosity— Assassinated 
his brother—Seizes on the emptre—Is slain by the soldiery—Probus 


'us—Aurelian—Valerian falls into the power of the king of Persta—Gallienus— 


divine honours to Gallienus—Aurelian—He is 
by the soldiers—Florian, 
chosen emperor— Assassi- 


nated by the soldiers—Carinus—Numerian—Arrius—Aper massacres Numertan—Diocletian 
puts Aper to death—His es avarice—His passion for building—Mazimian Hercules, 
e 


associated in the empire—- 
monarchies. 


Sertus Sgevervs, after having been de- 
clared emperor by the army of Pannonia, 
combatted those who made pretensions to the 
erie, and massacred forty senators, who 
had supported Albinus his rival. After that, 
he was occupied by the war against the Par- 
thians. He travelled over different provinces. 
of the empire, and caused an entrenchment 
of a hundred and thirty-two thousand paces 
in length to be constructed in England. He 
died at York, in the year 212. Shortly before 
his death, he called to him his two sous, Bas- 
tianus and Geta, and said to them, as his 
last paternal adyice: ‘My children, remain 
united, live well tagether, and do not trouble 
yourselves, beyond that.” This prince had 
great virtues; Ly was fond of philosophy and 
belles letters; he did not pardon the least 
faults, and his severity retained his officers 
in their duty. . He was humane and genero 
but was too indulgent towards his wife, o 
whose debaucheries he was not ignorant, and 
who had even conspired Against his life. `. 

Septimus Severus left his empire to his son 
Antoninus Bastianus, surnamed Caracalla, be- 
cause he wore a long robe, after the fashion 
of the Gauls. This prince, in the early part 
of his reign, having accidentally encountered , 
the empress, his mother, clothed in a loose | 
costume, and with her bosom bare, cried out | 
in an amorous transport, “I would, if Í were 

rmitted.? The shameless prineess replied, 

‘You can, my son, if you will ; for there ex- 
ists no law for emperors and kings.” 

Of a base and furious character, Caracalla 
had already drawn the sword to slay his 
father; afterwards he assassinated his brother 
Geta, who reigned conjointly with him; and 
caused four vestal virgins to be buried alive. 
in order to amuse himeelf with this frightful 
pomana, The memory of Alexander was 

oL. I. G 


violates young females— 


is vices—Opinion upon absolute 


so dear to him, that he threatened the most 
severe punishments against philosophers, who 
ado oe the sentiments of eer a and he 
wished to burn all the works of that historian, 
because he was suspected of having aided to 
poison that conqueror. One day, he informed 
the senate that the soul of Alexander had: 
entered into his own body, and ordered his 
courtiers to call him the conqueror of Darius. 
During his-reign, he put to death twenty 
thousand persons in punishments, and laid 
enormous imposts on all the provinces of the 
empire. He was slain, after a reign of six 
years and two months. $ 

On the death of Caracalla, Opiluis Macri- 
nus, a man of very obscure birth, seized upon 
the empire ; but his debaucheries having ren- 
dered him odious to the army, he was alain, 
after a reign of one year and two months. 

Marcus Antoninus Varius Heliogobalus, the 
son of Caracalla and Julia, succeeded Macri- 
nus. This prince was another Sardanapalus. 
Like him, a priest of the sun, he sacrificed to 
his idol the handsomest children in Italy. He 
was killed by his soldiers, in the year 222;. 
and his mother, who had become the wife of 
this monster, was put to death at the same: 
time. i 

Marcus Aurelius Septimus Alexander suc-- 
ceeded him, and was friendly to the Chris- 
tians. He drove from his court flatterers and 
buffoons ; and not being willing, that justice 
should be venal, he prohibited the judges 
from -receiving presents. Maximin, one of 
his principal officers, excited some legions to 
revolt, and killed this virtuous prince. 

Caius Julius Verus Maximin, after this 
murder, seized upon the empire. He was 
more than eight feet in height, and so large, 
that the bracelet of his wife served for a 
thumb-ring for him. His strength was extra- 


i 


a 


ordinary, and no horse could run so fast. In 
his gluttonous appetite; he ate sixty pounds 
of meat, and drank twenty-four measures of 
wine, in a day. The senators, fearing to bs- 
come the victims-of his cruelty, declared him 
an enemy of the republic; and'he was put to 
death—together with his son, whom he had 
associated with him in the empire—yby the 
soldiery. 

The oldest of the three Gordians was de- 
clared emperor by the army, which he com- 
manded in the name of the senate. His son, 
Gordian the Second, having been conquered 
and slain in battle with the enemies of the 
empire, he strangled himself rade despair. 
The young Gordian, eon of Gordian the Second, 
was chosen in his place. This prince had the 
qualities, of both mind and body, necessary for 
a good governor. He gained great victories, 
which appeared to presage a happy reign; 
but he encountered a traitor in his army who 
slew him, in order to seize upon the empire. 

The senate did not wish to recognize Phi- 
lip as emperor, nevertheless, it confirmed his 
election, m order to avoid a revolt of the le- 
gions. ' 

Decius, in his tum seduced the soldiers, who 
massacred Philip in his camp at Verona. 

Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius, after 
having conquered Philip, was chosen emperor 
by the suffrages of the army. His reign was 
signalized by a violent persecution, which he 
excited against the Christians. i 

Trebonianus Gallus marched against him, 
at the head of his legions, and having sur- 
prised him in an ambuscade, pursued him 
mto the marshes, where Decius peeked, 
without their being able to recover his body. 

Gallus then entered into a disgraceful alli- 
ance with the Goths, and noiria its 
cowardice, he was saluted as emperor by a 
legion ; but soon after, the soldiers murdered 
him, together with his son. 

The Scythians and Persians continued to 
make irruptions into the Roman provinces. 
Julius Emilianus, alone dared to encounter 
these barbarians, and gained over them bril- 
liant victories. He was proclaimed emperor 
by the soldiers, who massacred him three 
months afterwards. 

Licinius Valerian, a man of superior merit 
and aat excellence, was elevated to the im- 
perial dignity. His good qualities, gave pro- 
mise of l of justice, mildness and equity. 
Unfortunately, he permitted himself to be 
corrupted by rian, a celebrated Egyptian 
magician, who caused him to commit t 
faults, and excited him against the Christians. 
This same Macrian, repaid his benefits by the 
most infamous treason. He led him into an 
ambuscade, and delivered him into the hands 
of Sapor, king of the Persians. The emperor 
was condemned to the most cruel slavery. 
Historiane affirm, that the Persian monarch, 
used the back of Valerian as a stool, when- 
ever he wished to mount his horse. After 
several years of suffering, the unhappy prince 
was condemned to be flayed, and buried alive 
in a vat of salt. 
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Licinius Gallienus, after the death. of his 
father, was chosen emperor. He was crue), 
cowardly and luxurious. He laid pretensions 
to the character of a man of learning, and de- 
livered speeches and poems. During his 
reign, the empire was given up to pillage, and 
his bad con vo pend the management of 
affairs in a council of thirty tyrants, who raled 
the state according to their caprice and their 
interest ; at last he was -surprised, and put to 
death by Aureolus. 

Flavius Claudius the Second, having been 
declared emperor in 268, caused divine ho- 
nouzs to be rendered to the celebrated Gallie- 


nus. Historians extol this prince highly, and 
maintain, that had he lived longer e would 
have surpassed the Camilli an the Scipios. 


He conquered the Goths, exterminated thirty- 
two thousand Germans in a bettle fi m 
269 ; defeated Aureolus near Milan, and van- 
quished Zenobia, who had subjugated Egypt. 

Valerius Aurelian, a man of obscure birth, 
was chosen emperor, after the death of Clau- 
dius the Second. He was as successful as 
that prince in his wars, and equally distin- 
guished himself by his virtues. The victo- 
ries which he gained over the enemies of the 
empire, procured for him a magnificent tri- 
umph at Rome. Hè then passed over into 
Sclavonia, with the intention of subjugating 
the Persians, whom he had already conquer- 
ed. “Whilst. on his te bis 
secretary, whom he had tened, on ac- 
count of some indications of treason, counter- 
feited his handwriting, and seeking out some 
officers, who were fnendly to him, showed 
them, on a forged list, the names of those 
whom Aurelian purposed to put to death, and 
his own among them, which he had placed 
there, in order to render the counterfeit more 
renning the truth. On this, they resolved 
to be before-kand with the emperor, and 
assassinated him in his camp, between By- 
zantium and Heraclea. The historians, Aure- 
lias Victor and Eutropus, say, that Aurelian 
was cruel and eanguinary, and did not keep 
within bounds, in the punishments he in- 
flicted. t 

Marcus Aurelius, or Claudius Tacitus, was 
chosen by the senate, after a contest of six 
months, to succeed Aurelian. This prince, a 
man of letters, vaunted himself on having for 
a relative, the admirable Aurelius Tacit 
the historian. By his orders, ten copies o 
the annals of his ancestor were transcribed 
every year, which he placed in the archives. 
To other great qualities, he added sobriety, 
and moderation. Before his elevation to the 
throne, he was worth seven million crowns 
of gold, which he generously distributed to 
the people, and payed his soldiers with his 
savings; neverthelesa, he was assassinated 
by them, they having killed his cousin, and 
feared they would be punished for the crime. 

Marcus Aunius Florian, the brother of Ta- 
citus, seized the empire which he kept, 
however, but a month or two. He was con- 
quered by am near the city of Tarsus, 
and was massacred by the army. 
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Aurelius Prebus, the son of a gardener or 
labourer, was chosen emperor in spite of him- 
self. Before clothing himself with the impe- 
rial mantle, he assembled the legions and 
said. to them, “Soldiers, you know not what 
you do; as it is impossible for me to flatter 
you, we will not live well together.” But the 
army having proclaimed him three times the 
most worthy of the crown, he covered his 
shoulders with the purple, and received the 
oaths of the legions, as chief of the state. In 
the course of his reign he defeated four hun- 
dred thousand Germans ; subjugated seventy 
cities, and would have pushed his conquests 
still further, if nine of their kings had not 
prera themselves caps er to sue for 
peace. He then subjugated Clavonia, Russi 
and Poland, and passed over into Thrace’ 
where he gained brilliant victories, which 
proceed for him the honour of a triumph. 

his prince, of a severe disposition, never 
allowed his soldiers to be idle ; he employed 
them constantly on works useful for the safety, 
the ornament, or the advantage of the province 
in which they were. The legions, fatigued 
by discipline, massacred him, after a reign of 
six years and four months. This glorious in- 
scription was placed on his tomb: “Here 
lies the emperor Probus, the conqueror of 
barbarian nations, the conqueror of the tyrants 
of nations.” : 

Marcus Aurelius Carns, merited the em- 
pire, from his good qualities, and’ his great 
actions. He had two sons—Numerian, esteem- 
ed for his virtues, and Carinus, despised for 
his vices. It was unfortunate for his people, 
that this good pringe reigned but two years. 
His death was eo great a stroke to Numerian, 
that it was feared hë would lose his life, from 
the quantity of tears which he shed. Cari- 
nus, the younger of his sons, was slain in 
Dalmatia, in a battle against Diocletian ; and 
Arius Aper, massacred Numerian, in the hopes 
of succeeding him; but Diocletian disputed 
the power with this new pretender, and re- 
mained sole master of the empire. 

Aurelius Valerius Diocletian, the son of a 
freedman, or of the secretary of a eenator, as- 
sociated with him in the government, Marcus 
Aurelius Valerius Maximian, his intimate 
friend. In the course of his reign, he exhi- 
bited great qualities, as a soldier and 4 states- 
man, in successfully ining Uie empire 
against the incursions of the barbarians. His 
avarice wad, however, excessive. He over- 
burthened people with imposts, in order 
to increase his treasures, and accused sena- 
tors of conspiracies against the state in order 
to seize upon their goods. His passion for 
buildings, caused him to be called, the mason 
of the empire, and he compelled the provinces 
to furnish workmen and materials, to build 
his . Abusing the sovereign power, 
this prince, cruel, shameless, destitute of faith 
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and honour, caused them to carry off young 
girls and boys, for his debauches, and ‘aban- 
doned himself publicly to his ill-regulated 
passions. 

The people, were not only compelled to suf- 
fer from the tyranny of the execrable Diocle- 
tian, but they lad to deplore still greater 
evils when .he associated with him the cruel 
Maximian and the two Cesars, Gallerius and 
Constantine Chlorus. . Instead of one master, 
they had four, who had each his court and 
army, which quadrupled dignities and places, 
and consequently, the mole expenses. In 
order to supply this frightful increase of ex- 
penses, the emperors oppressed and massa- 
cred the citizens, and ransacked the provinces, 
until the fields and cultivated grounds were 
converted into solitudes; they then abandoned 
these devastated territories, in order to ¢om- 
mit elsewhere the same ravages. 5 

As for Diocletian, that proud upstart, he 
seated himeelf on a throne of massive gold, 
shining with precious stones, and caused him- 
self to be adored as a god, as well as his asso- 
ciates inthe empire. In the official Iangu: 
of the time, the public orators even did 
honour to dh pies iti and dorres. all kra 
appertained to them, partook of a divine c 
racter, aa well as tbat | persons. The exche- 
quer was, in sacriligeous mockery, called the 
sacred largesses ; and the apartment in which 
ther slept, the holy chamber. 

is community of dignity, brought about 
a new sign of reverence, very ndiculons; 
neither acted nor governed, but in the name 
of all; the petitions and discourses addressed 
to them, and all public and private relations 
with each of them were obliged, necessarily, 
to conform to this rule of unity. One was 
‘spoken to as representing three others, and 
individual actions were no longer distinguish- 
ed; and this close union which united them 
in indivisible praise, was rigorously observed. 
Flattery seized upon this political precaution, 
and shortly habituated itself to clothe each 
prince, individually, with this collective im- 
portance. The grammar even was changed, 
and they were taught in the schools to say, 
“you,” to a single person. As inferiors, seek 
always to exalt themselves by an imitation 
of the great, this absurdity, became a general 
form of distinction and compliment, which, 
from the Latin, has passed into modern lan- 


guages. 

Diocletian, in corrupting the manners and 
customs, which are the basis of all govern- 
ment, prepared the way for the fall of the 
‘Roman empire, and taught nations this grand 
truth, that monarchies fal] under their own 
weight, when the lights of reason and philo- 
sophy illumine the people, and teach them 
to know, that they are not destined to be the 
slaves of kings. i 
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THE FOURTH CENTURY. - 


VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. 
[A. D. 301.—Consrantins CuLorus, Emperor.] 


Urge introduced in 


Arter the death of Marcellinus, the Roman 
clergy governed the church of that city, for 
tbe space of three years. 

ing the first three centuries, religion; op- 
pressed by the ns, made slow and diffi- 
cult 8s. T e faithful Te forced to as- 
semble by night, iu private houses, in upper 
rooms, inthe baths, under porticas, in the ce- 
meteries, and even in the tombs, in order to 
administer the eucharist, and pray, : 

But Christians, animated -by a holy zeal, 
assembled at these places, regardless of a 
shameful and violent death. The priests read 
the- Old and New Testament, as the Protest- 
ants now do. The people brought bread and 
wine, for the administration of the eucharist. 
The communion was distributed, in both kinds, 
to all who were baptized, and the ceremonies 
terminated with a collection for the poor of 
the church. A 

In the first century, fountains and rivers 
supplied the baptismal water. i Then this sa- 
crament was inistered to the sick, and 
children, in private houses, and in prisons. 
Next they went further from apostolic simpli- 
city; for, in the time of Tertullian, infants 
were anointed, and they presented honey and 
milk, making many signs of the cross, and the 
baptized were clo in a white garment. 

he communion was administered indiffer- 
ently ; either in the morning, fasting, or in the 
evening, after supper. The eucharist—that i 
the consecrated bread and wine—was carrie 
to the sick and absent. As for fasts, they 
were discretional, and no one was constrained 
to observe them. 

In the second century, the faithful adopted 
the custom of praying for the dead; and, ac- 
cording to Tertullian, the prayers were pre- 
ceded by many signs of the cross. In order 
to distinguish themselves from the pagans 
they also abstained from eating the flesh o 
animals which had been strangled. 

In the third century, a difference arose as 
to the administration of baptism to children ; 
and, at the same time, the fast of Saturday, 
in commemoration of the burial of Jesus 
Christ, was introduced at Rome. But this cus- 
tom was not approved of by the Orientals. 

Christian worship had not yet altars. A 
single table of marble, served for the commn- 
nion of the faithful. The discipline was, how- 
ever, very severe against those who had com- 
mitted homicide, adultery, or incest—or who 
had been convicted of apostacy. In the first 


Eucharist, and 
Cirtha 


ages, a public confession was exacted. The 
Grecian, and Eastern churches had Appointeg 
a pene! priest, who compelled the cub- 
pable to wait without the gates of the church, 
clothed in sackcloth, mourning, and on their 
knees. Faste, of several years, were imposed, 
according to the magnitude of their sins. 

Spb-deacons were then established in the 
church; but history makes no mention of pa- 
triarchs, archbishops, or metropolitans. The 
bishops of the principal sees, unjustly arro- 
gated to themselves superiority over those of 
the same country, and sometimes over those 
of sevetal provinces, when these were de- 
pendent on the great cities. ` The popes, in 
their turn, put in the same pretension and 
the cowardice of the magistrates has rendered 
too real, their imaginary rights of juriediction, 
both spiritual and temporal, 

The persecution of Diocletian commenced 
to subside, in Italy, soon after the death of 
pope Marcellinus, and terminated shortly after 
in Africa. Then the bishops of Numidia, as- 
sembled at Cirtha, to give a pastor to that city ; 
but these prelates were all apostates : some had 
surrendered the holy books to the pagans— 
others were soiled with great crimes. They 
soon agreed, and elevated to the see of the 
capital of Numidia, a bishop, celebrated in 
ecclesiastical history for his debauchery and 
his incests. . 

The sacred authors fix the martyrdom of St. 
Boniface, as occurring at this period. We give 
the legend: “A woman of illustrious birth, 
named Aglaa, dwelt in Italy, where she pos- 
sessed wealth so enormous, that she had three 
times exhibited public games tothe Roman 
people. Seventy-three supervisors had char, 
of her estates; and above all the othe 
had placed a general supervisor, named Boni- 
face, her favourite. He carried on a criminal 
intercourse with his mistress, and abandoned 
himself to all kinds of debanchery. But, 
divine grace descended on his wicked soul, 
and initiated him into m fa a the Chris- 
tian religion. Aglaa, touched with repentance 
for her past Gere AA herself to the 
most extreme practices of devotion; and, as 
her faults were great, she wished to keep 
fair with God by means of powerful protec- 
tion. Not finding at Rome martyrs sufficiently 
distinguished, she sent Boniface to travel in the 
East, to bring back relics of illustrious martyrs. 

“ As soon as Boniface had arrived at Tarsus, 
in Cilicia, where the persecution still warmly 
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raged, he hastened, according to the orders of 
his mistress, to go to the public square, in 
order to see the. martyrs in their torments. 
Some were hung, fend doanwaris before a 
slow fire ; others quartered, upon four stakes, 
sawn asunder by the executioners—torn with 
hot pincers. eir hands were cut off, and 
tongues torn out. Others were fastened to 
the earth by stakes, driven through the throat, 
and were beaten by the clubs of the execu- 
tioners.' Boniface approached these martyrs, 
twenty in number, ann exhorted them to com- 
bat, as true champions of the faith, in order 
to carry off an immortal crown. He was im- 
mediately arrested, and conducted. before the 
tribunal of the governor. But, far from re- 
tracting, he had the courage to call him ‘an 
infamous wretch—a serpent of datkness—a 
man veiled in crime.’ Language so energetic, 
in the mouth of a new Christian, drew upon 
this stranger frightful punishment, and Boni- 
face was condemned to be beheaded. 

“The next day, his companions sought him 
through the city, and not finding him, said 
£ Our superior is in a tavern, enjoying himeelf, 
whilst we trouble ourselves with hunting for 
him.’ Whilst thus discussing, they met the 
brother of the jailer, and asked him if he 
could aid them in their search aftera er, 
but now arrived from Rome. He replied to 
them : ‘Yesterday, an Italian was martyrized 
for Jesus Christ, and his head has been thrown 
into the arena.” ‘He, whom we. seek, is a 
thick set man, of light complexion, who wears 
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a scarlet mantel, a roué, and a debauchee; 
who has nothing in common with a martyrs 
They followed him, however, and the jailer 
showed them the dead body of Boniface. 
Then he took up the head of the martyr, and 
gaveittothem. Then the mouth of the mart 
smiled, through the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
Then his friends mourned bitterly over his 
unfortunate end, and carried away his corpse 
with them d : 

“On the same day, an angel appeared to 
Aglaa, and said, ‘He who was yonr lave) is 
now our brother. Receive him as your lord, 
and treat him with honor, for all your sins 
will be remitted, by meansof his intercession, 
Aglaa immediately transformed her palace 
into an oratory ; and shutting herself up with 
holy priests, she prepared, with prayers, to 
receive the body of the martyr. When her 
envoys came near the city, she walked with 
nàked feet, and in her chemise, before the 
precious relics, whieh she deposited, in the 
midst of flowers and perfumes, in a magnifi- 
cent tomb, which she had erected at fifty 
stadia from Rome.” 

The legend adds, that the saint performed 
preat miracles—that he drove out deyile, and 

ealed the sick. 

During this vacancy in the Holy See, man 
other executions of the faithful are related, 
which took place in Thessalonica. Among 
others, the martyrdom of the young Irene, 
who received the sionous palm upon a high 
mountain, where she was bumed alive. 


MARCELLUS THE FIRST, THIRTY-FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 308.—Maxentivs, Emperor.] 


Election of Marcellus—He excites seditions in Rome—He is made an ostler, by order of Maxen- 
tius—His death. 


Arrer a vacancy of three years, the cle 


and faithful of Rome placed themselves under | condemned him to groom 


of the disorders on the pope Marcellus, and 
st-horses in a sta- 


the guidance of a holy man named Marcellus, | ble, on the high road. ‘The holy father perform- 


a Roman by birth. 


ed the duties of groom for nine months. Then 


This new bishop wished to avail himself | the priests, having carried him off during the 


of the calm which religion enjoyed, at the | night, he was taken to the house of a Roman 
commencement of his pontificate, to ordain | lady named Lucilla. The faithful assembled 
rales, and re-establish in the church the die- | in arms to defend the pontiff; but the empe- 
cipline which the troubles had altered. But | ror marched his troops against the rebels, and 
his severity rendered him odious to the ple, dispersed them ; and by his orders the house of 
and caused divisions among the faithful. 1 is- | Lucilla was converted intoa stable, where Mar- 
cord degenerated into sedition, and the quar- | cellus again performed the duties of a groom. 
rel terminated in murder. The holy bishop, worn down by the fatigues 

Maxentius, seeing that the Christians were | of this wretched state, died after two years 
troubling the peace of Rome, laid the cause | of pontificate, in the first month of the year 310, 
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EUSEBIUS, THE THIRTY-SECOND POPE. 
[A. D. 310.—Maxznrrvs, Emperor.] 


Election of Eusebius—His exile—Ridiculous story of the cross of Christ, found by the mother 
: of Constantine. 


In spite of the divisions which then reigned 
in the church of Rome, the clergy and the 
people had still a deliberative voice in the 
elections. They chose unanimously Eusebius, 
a Greek by birth, and the son of a physician. 
The tyrant Maxentius banished the new pon- 
tiff into Sicily, where he died some months 
after, in the same year as that in which he 
was elected, viz. 310. 

The priests affirm that, during the pontifi- 
cate of Eusebius, Helena, mother of Consten- 
tine, caused excavations to be made at Jerusa- 
lem ; and that this princess found.the cross on 
which the Saviour of the world had suffered. 


But all serious historians have refuted this 
ridiculous story. 

The acts of the martyrs, during the first 
years of the fourth century, are filled with 
miraculous legends of eseors and saints 
who suffered martyrdom ; but the uniformity 
of the narrations deserves attention. There 
is always a Christian resisting the most fright- 
ful punishments, and finishing, by being be- 

ed, or thrown to wild beasts. Then the 

s always. wish to annihilate the body, 

cd the faithful, always, through the parua 
lar intervention of carry it off, rmed 
‘by fire or water, in order to make relics of it. 


MELCHIADES, THE THIRTY-THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 310.—Maxentius and Constantine, Emperors.] 


Election of Melchiades—Debauckeries 
surre 


Wes enter now upon a vast career; less ob- 
ecure than that of the preceding ages. His- 
tory will lighten up, with her sublime torch, 
the enormous crimes and scandalous de- 
baucheries which we shall find on the 
throne of the emperors, or the chair of the 


s. 
elchiades, the new pontiff, was an Afri- 

can. During his reign, the church commenced 
enjoying a little tranquillity. Maxentius only 
persecuted religion at intervals ; and then only 
to gratify his ill-regulated passions. Thus, he 
carried off Christian girls and women, whom 
he made subservient to his infamous plea- 
sures. The conduct of the tyrant excited the 
indignation of the faithful, and Melchiades 
wrote to Constantine, who had advanced to 
Treves, to come and combat Maxentius. 

Constantine had been providing, for a long 
time, the means to mount the throne, and his 
policy rendered him favourable to Chris- 
tianity. He ‘yielded to the entreaties of Mel- 
chiades, and his army marched on Milan. 

His first act of power was to make an edict 
‘in favour of the Christian religion; but at the 
same time, he left to the pagans the free éx- 
ercise of their ceremonies: “ Because,” said 
he, “I have leamed that religion should be 
“in : z Sg pects should be y to wor- 
shi as he ju roper.” At this time, 
those who professed Catholiciam, were stili 
ignorant that we are permitted to force men 
to worship God, contrary to their convictions. 


oe Sa of the Deals a panem of 
ed the holy books to pagans, and of having sacrificed to 
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The popes were the firet to put in use these 
execrable means, which they employed in the 
succeeding ages, with audacious y. 

Constantine, and Licinius his colleague, ap- 
proached Rome. Maxentius, despairing of 
conquering them by force, notwithstanding his 
numerous forces, employed stratagem; but 
he fell himself into snare which he had 
laid, and was -drowned in the Tiber. After 
the death of the tyrant, Constantine entered 
the city in triumph, and the Christians cele- 
brated, by public rejoicings, the victory which 
he came to gain. 

In order to augment his power, this prince 
feigned to be zealously occupied about the 
wants and intereet of the church, and mixed 
himself up in all the religious quarrels. The 
Donatists then commenced their famous dis- 
pute, the origin of which is very curious. A 
priest named Cecilian, had been chosen bishop 
of bare fe by the faithful; but a Pay com- 
posed of deacons, who had received in depesit 
the vesels of this church during the persecu- 
tion, opposed his ordination. These unworthy 
priests, hoping to divide among themselves 
these rich spoils, raised altar against altar. 

Botrue and Calensius, enraged at not havin 
been chosen to fill the see, joined them, an 
drew into their party a Ly of illustrious 
birth, named Lucilla. Women always give a 
great impulse toall the plots which are formed, 
in siun ct state. Lucilla was rich, beauti- 
ful—surrounded by numerous friends. Fora 
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long time her conduct had brought scandal 
upon the church. This woman was anxiously ' 
desirous to be avenged on Cecilian, who had ! 
reproved her, in a full assembly, for her levity 
"The thrvo parties, united, formed a pos 
rties, united, fo a power 
fal faction, which declared against Cecilian, 
and refused to communicate with him. . 
Seventy bishops seconded. their culpable 
igns. Having assembled in council at 
, they condemned Cecilian, because 
he had refused to appear before them, to jus- 
tify himself ; because he had been ordained 
by traitors; and lastly, because he had hin- 
. dered the faithful from taking provisions to | 
the martyrs, who were imprisoned during the | 
wast kis deci ion, the fathe rdi : 
ter this decision, the Ts, regarding 
the see of Carthage as vacant, proceeded to 
a new election; and ordained a man named 
Majorin, a domestic of Lucilla, and who had 
been a reader in the deaconate of Cecilian. 
Such was the origin of the schism of the 
Donatists in Africa. They derive their name 
from Donatus, of Case Nigre, and from an- 
other, Donatus, still more renowned, who 
succeeded Majorin in the title of bishop of 
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the bishop, and his adversaries, to appear be- 
fore a council for judgment. 

“Cecilian went to Rome, with ten bishops of 

his party; Donatus, with an equal number of 

elates. The synod assembled in the pa- 

of the empress Fausta, called the house 

of the Lateran: The fathers declared Ceci- 


lian innocent, and approved of his ordination. 


Donatus was alone condemned, as the author 
of ali the scandal of this accusation, and was 
convicted of t crimes, by his own confes- 
sion." The other bishops were confirmed in 
their dignities, and permitted to return to their 
sees, though they had been ordained by the 
schismatic Majorin. 

The pope and the other bishops rendered 
an account to Constantine, of the judgment 
which the council of Rome had pronounced 
upon the affair of the Donatists, by sending 
him a copy of the record of their proceedings. 
Melchiades died three months after, in 
course of the year 314. 

In spite of the condemnation which they 
had encountered, the Donatists persevered in 
their schism. They had the boldness to com- 
plain of the council of Rome, ing that 
the judges had been corrupted by Cecilian ; 


P . and even in the time of St. Augustine, under 
The Donatists carried their complaints be- the emperor Honorius, they accused pope 


fore the emperor, and besought him to drive 
Cecilian from Carthage ; but the prince, wish- 
ing to render an eqnitable decision, ordered 
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SYLVESTER, THE THIRTY-FOURTH POPE. R 


Melchiades of having delivered up the sacred 
books to the pagans, and of baving offered 
incense to idols. 


—~ 
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[A. D. 314.—Constantine, Emperor.] 
Birth of Sylvester—Council of Ancyra—Council of Neocesarea—Ceitbacy of the priests— Dis- 


orders in somente Hera a Arius—He is exiled—Sect of the 


relation 


relation to the true cross—Pope Sylvester is accused o; 


desire to imitate them—A 


y bis 
the council—Knavery gs 


of the priests, in 


alesians—The priests 


the law of celibacy—His opinion adopted 


having abjured the Christian religion, by sacrificing to tdols—His death. 


Sruvestza, a Roman by birth, was the son ! 
of Rufinus and Justa, a woman of great piety. 
On his arrival at the pontificate, the church 
was occupied by no afiair of more importance 
in the West, and in Africa, than that of the 
Donatists. The holy father obtained from the 
emperor permission to hold a new council in 
the city of Arles, and the heretics were ana- , 
thematised, and driven from the communion ' 
of the faithful. 1 

At the same period, a council was held at 
Ancyra, which has become famous for its 


period after. Still, it is impossible to detere 
mine from what period it was that ecclesias- 
tics have preferred “to burn than to marry.” 
Historians show that, during the third century, 
priests, being more exposed to the fury of the 

reecutions than the laity, with difficulty 
ound wives, and were accustomed to live in 
a state of celibacy. 

The council of Neocesarea took place some 
months afterwards, and a part of the same 
bishops assisted at the new assembly. The 
fathers enacted many regulations for ecclesi- 


canons. The tenth runs thus: “If deacons, astical discipline. In the first canon, they pro- 

at the ordination, have made protestation that hibited priests from marrying under pain of 

they intend to marry, they sh®ll remain in the : being deposed. In the eighth, they permit . 
ministry, by the permission of the bishop. ' those already married, to continue to live with 

But, if they have not made any protestation | their wives, and to leave them only on con- 

before their ordination, and they contract a viction of adultery. This usage still prevails 

second marriage, they shall be driven from | in the Grecian church. 

the ministry.” This confirms us in the opin-| The famous Cornelius Agrippa blamed se- 

ion, that the celibacy of the priesthood was | verely the law, which compelled ecclesiastics 

unknown in the apostles’ times, and fora long | to deprive themselves of wives. He accused 
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the bishops, opposed to the manage of priests, 
of Dea Obae, in order that they 
might draw from it large revenues. He adds, 
that a certain bishop boasted that he had in his 
diocese, eleven thousand priests, living in a 
state of concubinage, who paid hima crown of 
gold yearly, to tolerate their mistresses. This 
motive alone, had induced him to oppose the 
marriage of priests. ` 

In the synod, the fathers observed that mar- 
riage drew after it terrestrial and sensual oc- 
cupations, which turned away ministers from 
the duty which the priesthood imposed on 
them. Unfortunately, the promoters of this 
jurisprudence had not studied Human nature 
sufficiently, when they passed the law of ce- 
libacy. With more mdulgence for human 

ions, they would have prevented the scan- 
alova debaucheries of the priests, and the 
disorders of the convents. ' 

During the reign.of Constantine, the church 
entered upon a state of grandeur and pros- 
perity, which was soon troubled by Arius, 
Phiet. of a sect, who was born in Lybia. Eu- 
sebius, bishop of Nicomedia, took the new he- 
resy under his protection, aad contributed 
powerfully to its propagation. This prelate, 
adroit and skilful, had drawn to his party 
Constantia, sister to the emperor, whose good 
opinion he had obtained ; and by her aid, it 
made rapid p ss. Daring bishops listened 
favourably to the new schism, and terrible 
disputes and bloody combats took place. 
Then the emperor Constantine, in order to put 
a stop to the disorders, assembled the first 
general council at Nice, which condemned the 
doctrine of the Arians. 

Arius taught a Trinity, in which God, the 
father, was elevated above other persons. He 
regarded Christ as the first of created beings, 
and affirmed that God had. adopted him for 
his son ; but, that the eon did not partake of 
the paternal consubstance ; nor was he equal 
to the father—nor consubstantial with him; 
nor eternal, nor co-eternal. That the son was 
not, until he was made ; that he had been 
created out of nothing, as all the other beings 
of creation ; and that he was not the true God, 
but made one by participation. 

Some authors mdintain, that the obscurity 
of the matter, aided much in the establish- 
ment of the heresy. They add that, at the 
last, Arius, having abjured his sentiments, in 
the presence of a council, remained at peace 
with the church. Others maintain, with more 
truth, that he was exiled, and cite a decree of 
Constantine, which ordered his writings to be 
burned, and threatened with death those who 
should have the boldness to preserve them— 
a singular decree, which condemned to ban- 
ishment Arius and his disciples, and ordained 
penalty of death against those who preserved 
the heretical works. 

The great question, in relation to the cele- 
bration of Easter, was also agitated, and de- 
cided by the council of Nice. The fathers 
determined to celebrate the same day, through- 
out all the church; and the Orientala engaged 
to conform to the practice of Rome, of Egypt, 
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and the West.. They then made a canon in 
relation to eunuchs. They permitted those 
who had been mutilated by surgeons, or ber- 
barians, to remain in the ranks of the clergy, 
and pronounced an interdict against those 
who operated on themeelves. The judg- 
ment of the fathers teaches us, that a y 
understood zeal for purity, had led many 
riests to imitate Origen. The sect of the Va- 
Tins was distinguished for this cruel prac- 
tice. They were all eunuchs, and prohibited 
their disciples from eating the flesh of animals 
until they had themselves undergone the same 
operation. Then they gave them every liberty, 
regarding them as safe against temptations. 

An ecclesiastical writer, ofa later age, urges 
the bishops of our communion, who have made 
vow of living in a state of celibacy, to make 
a law, which should constrain monks and ab- 
bots to follow the example of the Valesians. 
This cruel precaution would arrest the disor- 
ders of the clergy. But we fear that marriages 
would not be as fruitful as they are now, if all 
the priests were eunuchs. é 

“The grand council pushed its severity so 
far, as to prohibit bishops, priests, or clerks, 
from keeping in their houses women, sub- 
introduced, but a mother, sister, aunt, or other 

rson, who could not excite suspicion.” The’ 
Teno ated sub-intraduced, those who dwelt 
with the ecclesiastics as nieces, cousins, or 
young and handsome serving-women. The 
council of Eliberis had already made the same 
decree. At Nice, a law still more severe was 
proposed. Jt prohibited those who were in 
sacred orders—that is, bishops, priests, or dea- 
cons—from living with the women whom they 
had espoused when laymen. But the confessor 
Paphnuces, a bishop in the upper Thebais, rose 
and said, with a loud voice, “ My brethren, 
we would not impose 9 yoke so heavy upon 
priests and clerks. Marr is honourable, 
and the bed‘undefiled. Too great severity 
would be.injurious to the church ; for ah men 
ate not capable of so perfect a continence. It 
should be sufficient, to prohibit priests from 
marrying, without forcing them to surrender 
the wives they had espoused, before entering 
into holy orders.” The opinion of Paphnuces 
had greater weight with the council, from the 
fact, that the holy confessor, having’ never 
married, had preserved great continence in 
the Episcopal see. His opinion was adopted. 
The question of marriage was abandoned, and 
the priests were left entirely at liberty. 

The council, having closed its sittings, the 
emperor Constantine wrote two letters, in 
order to enforce its decrees. Those who re- 
fused to submit to the decisions of the fathers, 
were pursued by the secular authority, which 
was more fearful than the canons of a coune 
cil. The cares%f the prince were not con- 
fined to the persecution of heretics. Constan- 
tine’ was e! in extending the Christian 
religion into all parts of his dominions. He 
even wished to erect a splendid church on the 
very spot where Jesus Christ had been buried ; 
and Helen, his mother, undertook a journey 
to the East, during the pontificate of Eusebius, 
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in order to build at Jerusalem the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Legends affirm, that in 
digging the earth to lay the foundatian of the 
temple, they found the cross of the Saviour. 
The princess sent a portion of this. precious 
relic to her son, but left.the trunk of the cross 
at Jerusalem. Since that period, the wood of. 
the true crosg has so multiplied- itself, that if 
we could collect all the pieces which are ex- 
posed for the veneration of the people, they 
would make fire wood enough to warm all the 
inhabitants of Paris during the most severe 
winter; for there scarcely exists a church, 
which does not boast of being enriched with 
these precious relics. 

All that we have related, belongs rather to 
ecclesiastical . history than to the life of 
Sylvester. The actions of this pontiff remain 
in oblivion; and the legends transmitted by 
the monks, since the fifth century, are less 
adapted to put us in possession or the truth, 
than to convince us that the history of a man 
so celebrated has been corrupted nearly up 
to its very source. We would not adopt the 
fictions of authors, who represent Sylvester as 
the catechist of Constantine and pretend that 
this prince was cured of a leprosy, and bap- 
tized by the pontiff. They add, that the em- 
peror, in gratitude, made him a donation of 
the city of Rome, and ordered all the bishops 
of the world to be submissive to the pontifical 
see. They affirm that the council of Nice 
assembled by the orders of Sylvester; and 
that he first granted the right of asylum to 
churches. oe í a 

Romuala, some undiscerning compile 
give us all these ridiculous fables as facts, o 
bie celebrated historians have proved the 

sity. 

In The council of Rome, held in 378, under 
pope Damasus, the fathers wrote to the em- 
peror Gratian that Sylvester, having been ac- 
cused by sacrilegious men, had pleaded his 


no council before which he could appear. They 
adduce this example to show that Damasus 
and the popes, his successors, could defend 
themselves before the poes new proof 
that, in the first ages of church, the pon- 
tiffs regarded themselves as secondary to the 
secular authority. 

We will also remark, that the council of Nice 
granted tothe bishop of Alexandria the same 
privileges as to the pastor of Rome. The au- 
thority of the pope was then enclosed within 
the bounds of his diocese; he had no juris- 
diction nor power over the other bishops ; on 
the contrary, he was compelled to submit to 
the decrees of councils, and the judgment of 
his colleagues. 

In all the persecutions which St. Athanasius 
underwent from the Arians, the bishop of 
Rome was nevér consulted} nor did the 
submit to his decision the articles of faith 
which caused the disorders in the East, be- 
cause he was only regarded as any other me- 
tropolitan bishop, to whom was due primacy 
in the rank of his see. 

The liberality of the emperor Constantine 
roduced great evils in the church, as the 
legend of Sylvester teaches us. It affirms, that‘ 

on the day of the pretended donation of Con- 
stantine, a ee heard from hearan ex- 
claiming, “To is poison. spre 

ee oe ugh 

The Donatists, who persevered in their 
schism, tarnished the memory of Sylvester. 
They accused him of having dishonoured the 
priesthood during the reign of pope Marcellinus, 
in delivering up the, Holy Scriptures to pagans, 
and in offering incense to idols. Their accu- 
sations were supported by terrible and irrefra- 
gable proofs. 

Sylvester :died on the last day of the year 
335, after a pontificate of twenty-one years. 
His body was interred in the cemetery of 
Priscilla, a short league from the city of 


cause before Constantine, because there was | Rome. 


MARK, THE THIRTY-FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 336.—Consranrine, Emperor.] 
Election of Mark—Obscurity of his history—Supposed toritings—Refutation by the Protestants, 


Accorpine to the most exact chronology, 
Mark, a Roman by birth, and the son of Pris- 
was chosen on the 18th of January, in 

the year 336, to govern the church. His pon- 


tificate lasted eight months, and we are igno- | listu 


yant of any of his actions. 
es ps iver St. Een is air : 
tter from the bishops o t to 
ia which thay aak of kink copies Bins pets 
ceedings of the council of Nice—but the Pro- 
testants regard it as supposititious. The learn- 
ed of our own communion deny the authen- 
ticity of e letter, ando the pretended reply 
Vou. I. 


of the pope, in which he takes the proud title 
of universal bishop. re 

The holy father died. on the 7th of October, 
336, and was interred in the cemetery of Cal 


8. 
During the pontificate of Mark, and ynder 
this seign of ine socomia thie: ew capital 
of the empire, built upon the site of ancient 
Byzantium, continued to make considerable 
progress. According to tħe historian Sozo- 
menes, its circumference was already fifteen 
stadii. The interior of the city was divided, 
like ancient Rome, into fourteen quarters: the 
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public squares were surrounded by covered other cities, with the most beautiful statuary 
galleries ; the principal streets came together |of Greece. The Pythian A) the Smin- 
at a magnificent forum, in which was raised tea and the Tripod of.Delphos, decorated 
a column of porphyry, supporting a statue of |the Jopro drome; The Muses of eager sad 
Constantine. Fha erapororinhabited a splendid the celebrated statue of Rhea, from 

palace, in advance of which he had con-|Didymos, were placed in the imperial palace. 
structed an immense circus; an hippodrome | But that which most particularly characterized 
for horse-racing ; a course for foot races; and |this reign, was the great numberof Christian 
an amphitheatre for the combats of wild |churches which were built at Constantinople. 
beasts. Constantine built besides several |The cathedral called St. Sophia, and the church 


theatres, porticoes or galleries for promenades, 


baths, aqueducts, a great number of foun- 
tains This prince also constructed è building, 


in which polite literature and the sciences 


were taught; a palace of justice; and public 
granaries, for the distribution of grain to the 
citizens who-built the city, and.to whom Con- 
stantine had allowed a perpetual rent, payable 
to them and their families, in grain. The 
capital was also enriched, at the expense of 


of the Twelve Apostles, built in the form of 
across, attracted admiration from the sopua 
of their architecture. The ‘prince, setning 
this last for his burial place, had built a tom 
of Biase d = the mes hoe the twelve 
ee es of the apostles, ing,” says. 
Eusebius, of Cæearea, “to participate, after 
ae aon, in the glory of these princes of the 
church.” 


JULIUS THE FIRST, THIRTY-SIXTH POPE. 
[A. D. 387.—Constantinz, Constantius and his Brotaers, Emperors.] 


Election of Julius—Baptism of Constantine before his death—He is canonized in the Greek 


church—St. Athanastus ts 
treated by 
tnfallibility in danger. 


Tur Holy See remained vacant several 
months, when Julius, a Roman by birth, was 
chosen to occupy it. Soon after the elevation 
of the holy father, Constantine retired to By- 
zantium, to escape from the exeoration of the 
senate, the Roman people, and even the Chris- 
tians, whom he overwhelmed with bene- 
fits. Baptism, which he had deferred to the 
last period of his life, was then administered 
to him, and he embraced Christianity—not 
from conviction, but from policy. Scaliger 
says, in speaking of this prince, “He was as 
much a Christian as I am a Tartar.” The his- 
torian Zozimus also accuses him of having 
been converted to the new religion, because 
the priests of ism refused him expiation 
for the enormous crimes which he com- 
mitted, whilst the Christian religion offered 
him full and entire abeolution. e Grecian 

riests have, nevertheless, placed this monster 
in their menology, and honour him as a saint. 
He died soon after his baptism, and left 
by his will his empire to his three sons and 
two nephews. r 

The followers of Arms increased daily; 
mey seduced Constantius, who had obtained, 
in the division of the empire, Asia, the East, 
and Egypt. But the emperor Constantine the 
Younger, who reigned in Opein, Gaul, and all 
the country beyond the Alps, protected the 
orthodox. St. Athanasius was re-established 
in his church at Alexandria, where he was 
again exposed to the calumnies of his ene- 
mies, who accused him of having committed 


of several crimes—Council of Antioch—The 
the bishops of the East—Deplorable state of the church—Death of Le 


is mal- 
pope—His 


murders, and exeited violent seditions in his 
diocese. 

In order to put a stop to the scandal, the 
patriarch Tae assembled, in the city of 
Antioch, a council, composed of eighty-seven 
bishops, in order to judge Athanasius. No 
bishops from Italy or the West presented 
themselves in the name of Julius; and the 
council, presided over by Eusebius, was again 
desirous of driving St. Athanasius from his 
see. They decided the different articles of 
faith in favour of the Arians, and composed 
reat are canons of discipline, which have 
since been received by the wholechurch. The 
second canon is particularly remarkable. The 
fathers condemned those who entered the 
churches in a spirit of disobedience or sin- 
gularity, and refuse to join in prayer and the 
communion. They ordered that they should 
be driven from the church. This demon- 
strates that, in the first ages of Christianity, 
the faithful, taking part in Christian assem- 
blies, were accustomed to participate in the 
mysteries of the eucharist. ' 

The partizans of Eusebius addressed to 
Rome letters, filled with complaints of the in- 
timacy which the holy father maintained with 
Athanasius, and of his pretensions to re- 
establish in their sees the bishops deposed 
by the councils. They sent these letters by 
the deacona Elpidius and Philoxenes, whom 
the pope had sent to Antioch, ordering them 
to bring back, as soon as possible, the reply 
of the pontiff. Julius immediately assembled 
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a néw council, to judge the cause of Athans- 
sius, and wrote to the emperor Constans, to 
apprise him of the treatment which this pre- 
late, and Paul of Constantinople, had suffered. 
The prince wrote to Constantius, his brother, 


him to send three bishops, to ren- | 
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| They excommunicated Maximin, bishop of 
| Treves, and deposed Protogenes, bishop of Sar- 

d oné because he favoured Marcel, 
| who had incurred a condemnation—the other 
because he had sustained the deposed priests. 
The churches of the East and Weet were 


der an account of the deposition of Paul and ; thus divided, and did not communicate for 


Athanasius. The embassadors went to Gaul, 
in obedience to the emperor’s orders ; but the 
bishop of Treves was unwilling to receive 
them to his communion ; and they, on their 


—~side, refused to enter into a conference with 


the bishop of Alexandria, pretending that 
they did not justify the judgment of the Ori- 
entals, and contented themselves with placing 
in the hands of Constans the new profession 
of faith which had been composed since the 


conncil. 
The church was then in frightful diserder. 


Bishops and fathers launched at each other 
terribie anathemas. The mbly at Sardes 
‘pronounced a condemnatior against the ene- 


mies of Athanasius, and eight of the principal 
chiefs of the faction were deposed and ex- 
communicated. The Eusebians, on their side, 
confirmed the p ings against A ius 
and his adherents. They deposed Julius, 
bishop of Rome, for having admitted them to 
his communion ; and Osius, of Cordova, for 
having formed an intimate friendship with 


Paulinus and Eustathes, bishops of ‘Antioch. cond, 


several years. At length Gregory the usurper 
of the see of Alexandria, Ming dead, the 
emperor recalled St. Athanasius, and re-estab- 
lished him at the head of hia flock. 

Other new heresies broke out, during the 
pontificate of Julius; but history does not 
teach-ns whether the holy father protected or 
com! them. He died on the 12th of 
April, in the yar 352, after having governed 
the church of Rome during fifteen years, and 
was interred on the Aurelian Way, in the ce- 
metery of Callipodus. 

varia hae his death, had allowed him- 
self to deceived by the hypocrisy of 
Ursaces and Valerus, who had simulated a 
reconciliation with Athanasius, in order to 
labour the more efficaciouely for his downfall ; 
and the Holy Spirit, according to the promise 
of the evangelist, did not discover to the pen- 
tiff the artifices of these bishops, whom he 
received to his communion. 

Gratian and Yvon have preserved several 
decrees of Julius, in which the holy father 
emns usury. 


LIBERIUS, THE THIRTY-SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 352,-—Constans, Jonian, Jovias, VaLewtiniay, and Valens, Emperors.] 


Election of Labertus—He cites St. Athanasius before his tribunal—He excommunicates him, and 
is then reconciled to him—Council of Arles—Disgraceful fall of the pope—The extraordinary 


‘ection of the Roman ladies for him—Liberius 


excommunicates St. A ase time— 


with him, tnto the doctrines of Artus— 


he becomes a heretic, and draws several br 
He change his sentiments through policy—He returns to Arianism, and dies a heretic—The 


made a saint of him. 


AFTER a vacancy, of which the precise du- 
ration is unknown, llinus Felix Liberius 
- was chosen to govern the church of Rome, in 
the room of Julius the First. He was a Bo- 
man by birth. As soon as the Orientals were 
advised that Liberius cecupied the pontifical 
50; thay me to a again a Athanasius. 

rly seized u e opportunit 

afforded | hins of meae the ainan 

his see. He sent Paul, Lucius, and Emilius, 
to St. Athanasius, citing him to appear at 
Rome, to reply to the accusations against him ; 
bat Athanasius, doubting the issue of a judg- 
ment, whose preparation announced the tnr- 
umphof his enemies, refused to appear. Then 
Liberius condemned ‘the holy bishop, and 
launched against him the most terrible ana- 


themas. 

The bishops of t assembled immedi- 
ately in a synod, declared their me itan 
orthodox, and sent back to the pontiff - 
communication launched against him. 


| of Arles, whither th? empero: 


\ 


Liberius discovered that his ambition had 
led him into a rous path; and in order 
to lead back the bishops who had repulsed his 

retensions, he addressed to St. Athanasin 
fis early friend, a letter full of friendahip and 


Te t. 

He then assembled a synod of the bishops 
of Italy, and read in their presence the letter 
of the Grientals against Athanasius, and that 
of the bishops of Egypt in his favour. The 
council, comprising more of the partisans of 
i St. Athanasius than his enemies, decided that 
it was contrafy to the law of God, to favour 
the views of the Orientals, and advised the’ 
: pope to send to the emperor Constans, Vin- 
cent, bishop of Capua, and several fathers, to 

him to assemble a council at Aquileia, 
to ptt an end to these differences. 
ẹ new council was convoked in the city 


r went, after 
the defeat and tragical death of the 
Magnentius. The deputies of the pope, Vin. 
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* cent of Capua, and Marcel, bishop of another 
city of Campania, not sharing with him in the 
privilege of infallibility, the baseness to 
urge earnestly that the fathers should 
nounce condemnation of the heresy of Arius, 
L themselves engaging, on this condition, to 
subscribe to the condemnation of Athanasius. 
The Orientals refused to condemn the doc- 
trinesof Arius, and maintained that they ought 
themselves to excommunicate A ius. 
Vincent of Capua, was seduced by the gold 
of the heretics, and ranged himself on the side 
of the Arians. Liberius, afflicted by this 
weakness, wrote to the celebrated Osius of 
Cordova, to express to him his grief, and pro- 
tested that he would rather die in defence of 
the truth, than become the accuser of St. Atha- 
nasius. But he did not persevere long in this 


generous resolution; and his di ul fall 
spread scandal and desolation through the 
church. The conduct of Vincent tly em- 


barrassed the pope, in regard to the condem- 
nation of the Arians, a constant aim of the 
Holy See. The ponn, before entering on a 
path which might prove dangerous, deter- 
y Catia Thi e e susie biia 
o ri. s te despi e wor! 

a virtue very rare a persons of his rank. He 
was well informed, an extraordinary thing 
among bishops. His life was pure, and he was 
not wanting in firmness. Besides, he was well 
informed in religious controversies, and did 
not believe that the Orientals designed to at- 
tack the faith. His advice was, that the holy 
father should send deputies to the emperor to 
obtain permission to treat of all the articles 
of the faith in a genera] council, offering him- 
self as one of the embassadors. 

Liberius accepted thankfully this proposal ; 
then Luoifer, a priest called Panacrus, and the 
deacon Hilarius, were charged to hand to the 
emperor a respectful but firm letter. Con- 
stantius, solicited by the Catholics and the 
Arians, agreed. to the wishes of the two par- 
ties, and by his orders a gaun) council as- 
sembled at Milan. St. At jus was there 
condemned, on the accusations of his enemies; 
which decree the prince sustained with all 
his authority, and the orthodox prelates who 
refused to submit to the will of the emperor, 
were exiled to Chalcedon. 

Constantius, irritated in seeing that his pa- 
cific dispositions, so far from appeasing the 
fury of the orthodox, only augmented the 
more their pride, and that his states continued 
to be troubled by religious quarrels, which the 
obstinacy of the pope excited, wrote to Leon- 
tius, governor of Mie, to take Liberius by 
artifice, and send him to his court; or to em- 
ploy force, if necessary, to tear from his flock 
this priest of eccrine 3 Tid 

Leontius arrested t pe during the ni 
and conducted him to the emperor, at Milan, 
who interrogated the holy father on the dis- 
putes of the church; but Liberius was intrac- 
table on all his propositions. The prince, in 
a transport of rage, exclaimed : “Are ma then, 
the fourth part of the Christian world, being 
willing alone to protect an impious man, and 
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trouble the. pees of the universe.” The 

replied, “ When I shall be alone, the sone Pi 
the faith will nót be less good, and I will oppose 
your orders. Besides, three generous persons 
were found to resist the unjust commands. of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and I will imitate those bold 
Israelites.” Two days after this conference, 
on @ formal refusal to subscribe to the condem- 
nation of Athanasius, he was exiled to Berea, in 
Thrace ; and Constantius, whom the ultra Mon- 
tanes regard as a persecutor, sent him five hun- 
dred crowns of gold for his expenses. 

The Arians then elevated Felix to the pa- ~ 
pal see; but two years afterwards, Constan- 
tius, having come to Rome, many ladies, of 
illustrious birth, e their husbands to be- 
seech the emperor to restore the shepherd to 
his flock, threatening to go themselves to seek 
for their bishop. The senators, fearing to ex- 
cite the wrath of the emperor, did not dare to 
take so bold a step, and permitted their wives 
themselves to demand the pardon of Liberius. 
The Roman ladies presented themeelves be- 
fore the emperor, clothed in their richest gar 
ments, and covered with precious stones, in 
order that the prince, judging of their quality 
by their appearance, might have the more 
regard for them. : 

Arrived at the foot of the throne, they pros- 
trated themselves before Constantiue, and be- 
sought him to have pity on this great city, de- 
prived of its shepherd, and exposed to the in- 
cursions of the wolves. He permitted himself 
to bend. After having consulted with the bi- 
shops who accompanied him, he gave orders, 
that if Liberius entered into their views, he 


— 


‘should be recalled, and should govern the 


church. 

Fortunatian, bishop of Aquileia, went after 
Liberius, to engage him to subscribe to the 
wishes of the emperor. The pontiff, wearied 
by exile, and desirous of returning to Rome, 
hastened to yield a full and entire adhesion 
to the third council of Sirmium, which had 
published a profession of faith favourable to 
Arianism. The letter, in which he expresses 
his acceptance of the entire heretical formula 
of the Arians, has been preserved. He then 
excommunicated St. Athanasius, the greatest 
defender of the church; and this example of 
cowardice drew into the heresy a great num- 


ber of bishops. F. 
After this shameful apostacy, Liberius wrote 
to the bishops of the East in these terms: 


“I defend neither Athanasius nor his doc- 
trine. I received him to my communion in 
imitation of Julius, my predecessor, of happy 
memory ; and in order not to deserve to 
called a prevaricator. But, it has pleased God 
to cause me to know that you have justly con- 
demned him, and I have given my consent to 
his‘excommunication. Our brother Fortuna- 
tian is charged with the letters of submission 
which I have written to the emperor. I de- 
clare my intention to repel Athanasius from 
our communion ; nor do I even wish to receive 
letters from him; desiring to have peace and 
union with you, and with the bishops of all 
the Eastern provinces. ` 
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the sincerity with which I speak to you, our 
brother Demophilus, having desired to pro- 

to my acceptance the true and catholic 
faith which many of our brethren, the bishops, 
have examined at Sirmium, I have received 
it entire, without curtailing a single article. I 
beseech you then, since you see me agreed 
with you in all things, to address your prayers 
to the emperor, that I may be recalled trom 
my exile, and be restored to the see which 
God has confided to me.” That was the aim 
of the pontiff’s desires. 


| 
As soon as St. Hilarius was apprised that 


the pope was become an Arian, he laimched 
against him three terrible anathemas, calling 
him apestate, and prevaricator from the faith. 
Indeed, it was difficult, after a fault so dis- 
ful, to apologize for'the holy father. 

he priests even avow that Liberius was an 
heretical pope ; that he had abjured the Catho- 
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The pope did not Ilong survive this re-union 
of the demi-Arians; he died on the 24th of 
September, 366, after having governed the 
church of Rome for fourteen years and some 
months. His apostacy has not prevented the 
very illustrious bishops St. Epiphanus, St. Ba- 
sil, and St. Ambrose from eulogizing him 
pie mhe Roman Martyrology has even 
inscri his name among the saints whom 
the church honours, But through an excess of 

enee, on the part of cardinal Baronius, it 


8 of late years been suppressed. 
During the reign of pope Liberius, diéd, 
aged one hundred and five years, the great, 


St. Anthony, who is regarded as the founder 
of the religiousorders of the East. The visions 
of this monk, rather than his piety, rendered 
him celebrated among the anchorites of his 
‘age, and gave him an immense reputation for 
holiness, which extended even to the ex- 
,tremity of Gaul. Although he could neither 


lic faith in openly proclaiming himself an Ari- | read nor write, St. Anthony has left many 
an ; and that the infallibility of the Holy See is works, which he dictated, in the Egyptian 
gravely compromised by his apostacy, and his to his disciples ; among others, seven 
adhesion to the heretical council of Sirmium. letters, filled with the true apostolic spirit 

The abjuration of the pontiff having been which. were translated first into Greek, and 
accepted, Liberius rétumed to Rome, where then into Latin. In the midst of the ex- 
he was received with great honours. His'travagant and incoherent recitals of his ec- 
friends pushed on the people to new seditions, ; stacies, and his temptations, we have been 
and drove Felix from the city. The holy father | struck with the singular revelation which 
then sustained the new doctrines. which he he had a few days before his death, and 
had embraced, and caused the Arians to. tri-| which has been transmitted to us by one 
umph. But he soon perceived that he could | of his disciples. “ The holy man was seated,” 
not long maintain himself on the see of Rome | thus speaks the legendary, “ when the divine 


~~ if he did not change his policy. Then the 
Arian council of Rimini, layin demanded 
his approval, he refused to sign the formulary, 
and concealed himself until the death óf the 
emperor Constantius. , 
Three years afterwards, the demi-Arians, 
rsecuted by Eudoxius and the pure Arians, 
eld a synod, and agreed to submit their doc- 
trines to the judgment of the bishop of Rome. 
The pope made a difficulty about receivin 
them, regarding them as Arians who had 
abolished the faith of Nice; but when they 
consented to recognize the consubstantiality 
of the word, he gave them a letter of com- 
munion, m which he bears witness, that he 
receives with great joy, the proofs of the rity 
of their faith, and of their union with 
Western churches. 
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Spirit descended upon him. Then he entered 
into an ecstacy.; his eyes raised to heaven, 
and his attention fixed. He remained for five 
hours in complete immiobility, groaning from 
time to time; at length he fell upon his knees. 
We all, seized with dread, besought him to 
tell us the subject of his tears. ‘Oh, my child- 
ren, replied he, the wrath of God will fall 
upon the church ; we will’ be delivered over 
to men like to unclean beasts ; for I have seen 
the holy table surrounded by mutes and asses 
which overtumed the altars of Christ by rude 
kicks, and which defiled the sacred body of 
the Saviour! I heard a yoice cry out, Thua 
j my altar shall be profaned, by abominable 
ministers, who shall call themselves the suc- 
cessors of the apostles.’ ”” 


FELIX THE SECOND, THIRTY-EIGHTH POPE—OR ANTI-POPE. 
[A. D. 366.] 


Election of Feliz—He is ordained pontiff, in the presence of the eunuchs of the emperor—Two 
popes at Rome— Feliz is exiled—His death—He is regarded as asaint—Trickery of the priests. 


Orixtons are divided on the subject of Fe- | the contrary, that he was legitimately chosen 
lix, as to whether he merits the name of pope, | bishop of e, and has decreed to him the 
or that of anti-pope and schismatic. Authors, | honours of martyrdom. This authority, with- 

table for their knowledge, speak of him | out convincing us of the holiness of Felix, 


with contempt. The church maintains, on! compels us, at least, not to neglect his history. 
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A Roman by birth, and the son of: Anasta-|a small estate which he owned, where he 

sius, he was still a deacon when the pope Li- | lived nearly sight years. 

` berius was on ine ple: Aid ATAA TUBA The Pi ul am benoni ge ive a holy 
to place another bi over the see me ;! martyr, driven is see by any 
but the clergy Lavine PROM that they would ' Constantius, in consequence of his defence o 
not receive any other whilst Liberius was | the Catholic faith. The pontificate of Da- 
living, it was necessary to usg address to ren-' masus adds, that he was massacred at Ceri, 
der this oath useless. The emperor Constan- |in Tuscany, by the orders of the emperor, 
tius employed Epictetus, a young neophyte, | whom he excommunicated. Neverthe- 
bold and violent, whom he had created bi-! less, it has been proved, that the title of saint 
shop of Centumcella, now Civita Vecchia, | was given him by Gregory the Great, and that 
situated upon the Tuscan gulf. It was from he was on the point of losing it under Gregory 
the hands of this prelate that Felix received the Thirteenth, by an incident, of which the 

«episcopal ordination. If we oan believe ‘St. | cardinal Baronius has transmitted to us the ~ 
Athanasius, the sacred ceremony took place | relation. He relates, that in the year 1382, 
in the imperial palace, although it should | whilst they were labouring, by order of the 
have happened in the church. Three en-! pope, on the reformation of the Roman Mar- 
nuchs represented the faithful people of , tyrology, they were deliberating if they should 
Rome, and three bishops laid their hands on give to Felix the title of martyr, or strike him 
Felix. rom the catalogue of saints. Baronius com- 

Authors have different opinions as to his | posed a long dissertation, in order to show 

conduct, and his orthodoxy. Some say he | that Felix was neither saint nor martyr. He 
was an Arian; others maintain that he pre-| was applauded i A judicious men, and ths 
served the Nicean creed, and that he did not ; fathers affirmed that he had been inserted by 
hold intercourse with heretics, except uj accident, into the sacred catal . The car- 
matters foreign to religion; but ali agree that | dinal Santorius, nndertook the defence of Fe- 
hie elevation displeased the friends of Libe- | lix, but met with no success. This religi 

rius, who were very numerous ; and when the | discussion led several priests to dig secretly 


Roman ladies had obtained the recall of this | under the altar of the church of St. Comus, 
latter, the emperor ordered that he should | and St. Damian, where they discovered a 
govern the church in connection with Felix. | marble pee lchre, in which were enclosed, on 
Then the prelates, assembled in council at | one side, the relics of the holy martyrs, Mark, 
Sirmium, wrote to the clergy of Rome to re- | Marcellinus, and Tranquillin; and on the other, 
ceive Liberius, who had sworn to forget the | a coffin, with this inscription: “ The body of 
t, and live in peace with Felix. But one | St. Felix, pope and martyr, who condemned 
tasted the joys of episcopal grandeur, the | Constantius.” 
other was ambitious ; both had partizans, who| This discovery, having been made on the 
excited in Rome violent quarrels and bloody | evening of his fete, when he was on the point 
combats. At length, the legitimate chief tri- i 
umphed over his competitor, drove him from 
the city, and reduced him to the state of a 
bishop, without a church. : 
Felix, whose faction was not destroyed, re- 
tamed soon after to the city, daring to call the 
people together, in a church beyond the Tiber ; 
ut the nobility forced him to quit Rome a 
second time. e prince, who was always 
desirous of maintains a good standing with 
Liberius, was then obliged to give him up; 
and Felix, having lost his protector, retired to 


of losing his cause, and from heaven, 
they attributed to a miracle, that, which can 
safely be called, a monkish trick. Baronius 

rded himself as blessed in finding him- 
self defeated by a saint, and retracted at once, 
all that he written. The name of Felix 
was then re-established in the Martyrology, 
where his worship was confirmed. It is ak 
cult to reconcile this judgment with that of 
Athanasius, who ed the new pontiff as 
a monster,, whom malice of anti-Christ 
had placed in the Holy See. 


way 


DAMASUS, THE THIRTY-NINTH POPE. 


[A. D. 366.—Varentintan, Vatens, Grattan and THroposivs, Emperors.] 


Birth of Damasus—He embraces the party of the antipope- Violent sedition excited by the two 
s, Damasus and Urban—Damasus victorious—He sets fire to a church—Luaury of the 
i f Rome—Debaucheries of the priests—Hypocrisy of the pope—Impostors make a 
saint of him—Frightful scandal, caused bythe pope—He ts accused of adultery—Law against 
the insatiable avarice of the clergy—The Arians persecute the orthodox—Death of St. Athans- 
stus—The Luctferians—The Donatists—Ambition o; ee es of the Priscillian- 
ists—Women embrace this new sect with enthusiasm—De ies tn their assemblies— Another 
accusation of adultery against pope Damasus—His death. 


Damasus was a Spaniard by Partha oe the | lished himself at Rome asa scribe. The young 
son of a writer, named Anthony, who estab- | Damasus, having been educated with great 
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care, in the study of polite literature, entered 
into orders, and followed pope Liberius, when 
exiled to Berea, a city of Thrace. He re- 
turned afterwards to Tome, and abandoned 
his protector, to join the party of Felix. 

After the death of Liberius, the factions 
which divided the clergy, excited a violent 
sedition, in giving him a successor. Each 
party assembled separately. Damasus, who 
was sixty years old, was chosen and ordain- 
ed in the church of Lucina, whilst the 
deacon Ursin was proclaimed in another 
church. When it came to mounting the papal 
see, the two competitors sharply disputed the 
throne, and the people, taking part in the 
echism, a serious revolt ensued. Juventius, 
prefect of Rome, and Julian, prefect of pro- 
visions, exiled Ursin, as well as the deacons 
Amantius and Loup, the principal leaders. 
They then arrested seven seditious priests, 
whom they wished to banish from the city. 
But the Paty of Ursin rescued them from the 
hands of the officers, and conducted them in 
triumph to the church of Julius. The parti- 
zans of Damasus, armed with swords; and 
clubs, with the pontiff at their head, re-sssem- 
bled, in order to drive them off. ‘They be- 
sieged the church, and the gates being forced, 
they murdered women, children, old men, 
and the massacre was terminated by incen- 
diariam. The next day there were found, 
under the ruins, the dead bodies of one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven perons, who had been 
killed by arms or st. ed in the flames. The 
prefect Juventius, not being able to quell the 
sedition, was forced to retire. 

The author who relates these facts, blames 
opel the fury of the two factions ; he adds: 
“ When I consider the splendour of Rome, I 
comprehend that those who desire the office 
of bishop of that city, would use all their ef- 
forts to obtain it; it procures for them great 
dignity, rich presents, and the favours of the 
ladies; it gives them splendid equipages, 
m ificent garments; an Ba table g0 choice, 

at it surpasses that of kings. 

Damasus was yet more sen8ual than his 
predecessors. He loved to enjoy the pleasures 
of a soft and voluptuous life. Pretextatus, who 
was then prefect of Rome, said to him in 
pleasantry: “If yon desire me to become a 
Christian, make me bishop in your place.” 
And truly, so rich a lord would not have been 
ambitious of the chair of St. Peter, if the con- 
duct of Damasus had been more apostolical. 

The luxury of the Latin church was odious 
to St. Jerome and St. Gregory, of Nazianzu: 
who indignantly complained of it. They calle 
the Roman clergy, a senate of Pharisees, a 
troop of ignorant, seditious fellows, a band of 
conspirators ; they blamed, without conceal- 
ment, the prodigalities, the debaucheries, the 
rascalities of the priests, and cceslenned the 
elevation of Damasus to the Holy See, as hav- 
ing been brought about by force and violence. 

As to the anti-pope Ursin, his consecration 
was still more irregular, taring been done by 
a single prelate, Paul, bishopof Tibur, a gross 

d ignorant man. Nevertheless, the schis- 
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matics continued to assemble.in the cemete- 
ries of the martyrs, and preserved a church, 
where they held their assemblies, though 
they had neither priests nor clerks in the city. 

sas not being able to force them to 
submission, had recourse to the authority of 
the prince, to obtain an order to drive them 
from Rome. Joining then hypocrisy to fanati- 
cism, he made a solemn procession, to beseech 
from -God, the conversion of these obstinate 
schismatics. But, when he had received from 
the emperor authority to destroy his enemies, 
the er suddenly changing his tactics, as- 
sembled his partizans, and with his tiara on 
his head, a arms in hie hands, he pene- 
trated into the church, and fell upon the here- 
tics, giving the signal for combat. The car- 
nage was long and bloody; the temple of the 
God of clemency and peace was soiled by 
violence and assassination. 

This terrible execution could not yet break 
down the faction of the followers of Ursin. 
Then the holy father, taking advantage of the 
anniversary of his birth, assembled several 
bishops, from whom he desired to force the 
condemnation of his competitor. These bi- 
shops, firm and just, replied, that they had 
assembled to rejoice with him, and not to con- 
demn a man unheard. 

Such was this pope, whom impostors dare 
to call “a very pious, and a very holy person.” 

The accusation of adultery, which was af- 
terwards brought against the holy father, by 
Calixtus and Concordius, appears to be estab- 
lished upon the strongest proof. The synod 
which freed him from this accusation, did not 
change the convictions in relation to this fright- 
ful scandal; for if the calumny of the ciana 
had been established, the accusers would 
have been handed over to the secular arm, to 
be ‘punished in accordance with the rigour of 


‘the Roman law; and we know, on the con- 


trary, that they were sustained by the princi- 
pal istrates. > 

In order to understand the morals of the 
clergy, of this period, it is important that we 
shouid moke mention of a law ueh ma 
pase the emperors Valentinian, Va 
and Gratan, ance the end of the year 370, 
It prohibited ecclesiastics and monks from 
entering the houses of widows, or of single 
women living alone, or who had lost their 
parents. In case of a breach of it, it permit- 
ted relatives or connections to summon the 
culpable priest before the tribunals. It also 
pro ibited ecclesiastics, under penalty of con- 

scation, from receiving, by donation or tes- 
tament, the property of their penitents, unless 
they were the legitimate heirs. This law was 
read every Sunday in all the churches of 
Rome. It is supposed that the pope himself 
had asked for its passage, in order to repress, 
by aid of the secular arm, the avarice of many 
priests, who seduced the Roman dames in 
order to enrich themselves with their spoils, 
The avarice of the ecclesiastics had led them 
to frightful corruptions; they surpassed the 
most skilful in the art of extorting property, 
and their prudence was so ous, that no 
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one dared bring them before the tribunals. 
St. Jerome openly condemned this law against 
the avarice of the priests, which fixed a mark 
of infamy on the clergy. Still it appeared 
to him just and necessary. “What a dis- 

race,” he exclaimed, “to see pagan ministers, 
jugglers, play actors, hackney coachmen, de- 
praved females, inherit, without obstacles, 
whilst the clergy and monks arealone prohibit- 
ed from acquiring inheritances. This prohibi- 
tion is e, not by pagan princes, nor by the 
persecutors of Christianity, but by Christian 
emperors! [dare not complain of the law, for 
my soul is deeply afflicted in being obliged to 
confess that we have merited jt, and that re- 
ligion, lost through the insatiable avarice of 
our priests, has forced our princes to apply a 
remedy so violent.” 

The disorders of the clergy were not, how- 
ever, arrested by this law. The emperors 
were constrained to make a new one, by 
which widows were prohibited from parting 
with their jewels or rich furniture, under pre- 
tence of religion. They ordered that they 
should leave them to their children, and that 
no one, when dying, should name as his heir, 
the priests, the poor, or the churches. 

At Constantinople, the Arian sect, by turns 
persecuting or persecuted, still ruled, under 
the protection of the emperor Valens. It pur- 
‘sued the orthodox with bitterness, and usin 
reprisals, inflicted on them all the evils it 
undergone. St. Athanasius, Eusebius of Sa- 
mosata, Meleceus, and St. Basil, wrote to Da- 
masus touching letters, in regard tothe wretch- 
ed state of affairs in the East. The pope 
made them noreply, being too much occupied 
at Rome to give any attention to the Chris- 
tians of the East; or, rather, his great age 
began to weaken his ambition. Perchance, 
he also feared that the emperor Valens might 
sustain the interests of Ursin, his enemy, if 
he declared himself with too much warmth 
against the Arians; besides, he did not love 
St. Basil, who had opposed Paulinus, the fa- 
vourite of the pope, and sustained Meleceus, 
his competitor for a bishop’s see. 

Damasus sent back the letters by the same 
bearer, ohanga hue to say to the bishops, 
that he ordered them to follow, word for word, 
the formulary which he prescribed. Basil, 
despising these airs of hauteur, broke off all 
intercourse with the pontiff, and exhibited, in 

- several letters, his indignation against the 


Holy See. 

Egypt remained peaceful during the life of 
St. At asio who exercised, for forty-six 
years, episcopal functions in the city of Alex- 
andria. As the bishop had entered on a very 
advanced age, the faithful besought him to 
designate his successor. He named Peter, a 
venerable man, esteemed by all for his great 
piety. On this occasion, the Roman pontiff 
wrote to the new prelate, letters of commu- 
nion and consolation, which he sent by a dea- 
con. The prefect of Alexandria, fearing that 
Damasusonly sought the alliance of the bishop 
to excite anew the old religious quarrels, ar- 
rested his envoy, and caused them to bind 
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his hande behind his back, ordering that he 
should be beaten by the executioners with 
stones, and thongs of leather, loaded with 
lead. After the punishment, the unhappy 
deacon, still covered with blood, was imme- 
diately put on shipboard, and sent to the co 
r mines of Phenicia. Peter, fearing for 
If, escaped during this execution, and 
avoiding his persecutors, took refuge in a 
vessel, which carried him 'to Rome, where he 
remained for five years in the tranquillity of 
a safe and honourable retreat. ' ae 
At Rome, the party of Ursin was 
to the last extremities; but the Luciferians, 
other schismatice, held still criminal assem- 
blies, and the vigilance of Damasus could not 
hinder them from having a prelate. They 
had chosen Aurelius; after his death Ephe- 
sius succeeded him, and maintained himself 
in the city, in defiance of the pursuit of the 


Phe faction of the Donatists had algo its 
bishop. They assembled beyond the walls 
of the city, in the caves of a mountain. These 
heretics received from their brethren in Africa, 
a pretended Roman patriarch, who, faithful, 
in spite of himself, to the precepts of the 
evangelists, had nothing but humility and 
poverty for his lot. 

After several years of expectation, Peter of 
Alexandria, who had been driven from his 
see, by the violence of the Arians, was called 
to assist at a council, convened by Damasus, 
at which he had the satisfaction to see Appo- 
linairus, and his disciple Timothy, who laid 
claims to the metropolitan see of Alexandri 
condemned. Up to this time, the heresy of 
Appolinairus had not beenanathematized, and 
his errors had been tolerated by the holiest 
painaren of the East, who evidenced a pro- 
ound respect for his personal character. 
- The anti-pope Ursin, had been engaged in 
constant intrigues, since. the death of Valen- 
tinian the First, to sustain his party, and re- 
mount the Holy See. Three years had ela 
in these vain efforte, when Damasus resolved 
to destroy entirely the remains of this faction, 
and profiting by the interregnum which took 
place after the death of Valens, he held a 
council at Rome, at which a large number of 
Italian bishops were present. The fathers 
addressed a letter toGratian and Valentinian, 
to beseech the emperors to suppress the schism 
of Ursin. They announced at the same time, 
that they had resolved, that the Roman ponti 
should judge the other chiefs of the clergy ; 
that mere priests should remain respontitle 
to the ordinary tribunals, but that they should 
not be liable to be put to the torture.. 

The pos replied favourably to the re- 
i ga of the council, in a letter addressed to 

e prefect Aquilainus. They ordered the 
vicars of Rome to execute the orders they 
received from the popes, to drive heretica 
from the holy city, and to expel them from 
the provinces. Thus the emperors, by yield- 
ing to the council of Rome all that it had asked, 
despoiled themselves of a part of their au- 
thority, with which they invested the pontiff 
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his own hands. But afterwards, he left his low regarded 'as fhe most debauched of the 
convent near Milan to come to e, where | students; for we must avow, that the first 
he taught his doctrines. He maintained, that | part of the life of the saint was passed in the 
those who had been regenerated by baptism, | midst of the greatest disorder, and that his 
could not again be overcome by the devil ; he | irregularities were such, that his mother was 
affirmed, that virgins had less merit in the| obliged to drive him from her house. He 
eyes of God than widows or married women: | had besides embraced the opinion of Manes, 
he taught that men should eat all kinds of | in relation to natare worship, and had publicly 
food, and enjoy the good which the divinity | professed this heresy. At length, tired of his 
has granted to them. ` unsettled life, he married, and left Africa to 
Jovinian lived in conformity with his prin- | settle at Milan. In, this city he contracted 
ciples ; he dressed with great refinement, |an intimacy with the venerable Ambrose, 
wore white and fine clothes of linen and silk, | who converted him to the Christian religion, 
curled his’ hair, repented the public baths, | and baptized him and his young son Adeoda- 
loved the games, splendid repasts, rich cook- | tus. Some years after, on returning to Africa, 
ery and esque wines, as was apparent|he was made a priest at Hippo, and after- 
from his fresh and ruddy complexion, and his | wards became bishop of that city. From that 
en bon point. Nevertheless, he vaunted him- | time he showed himself to bè intolerant and 
self on being a monk, and he preserved his a persecutor, and pursued with the utmost 
celibacy in order to shun the vexatious conse- ‘ rigour all Christians who held doctrines differ- 
quences of marriage. His heresy found many | ing from his own. 
rtizans at Rome. Several persons, after |. Among the numerous works of St. Augus- 
ving lived for a long time in continence and | tin, his treatise on labour occupies the first 
mortificatio in, adopted his opinions and quitted | place; in it he takes for his motto these 
the austerities of the cloister to return ta the | words of the apostle Paul: “Whosoever is 
ordinary life of a citizen. è unwilling to labour, let him not eat.” They 
his condemnation, Jovinian returned |-cite also nis work on baptism; his work on the 
to the city of Milan; but pope Biricus sent | City of God, or the defence of the church 
three priests to the bishop to advise him of | against the children of the age; his trea- 
the excommunication of this heretic, and to!tise upon the Trinity, in which he esta- 
besvech him to drive him from his church. | blishes the equality of the three divine per- 
History teaches us nothing of consequence | sons; and finally, his various tracts u 
in the life and actions of Siricus. It is sup- | original sin, the soul, grace, free-will, predes- 
posed that he died in the year 308. tination of saints, perseverance, &c. it would 


Daring his reign, the reputation of St. Au- 
gustine began to spread through all Christian 
countries ; and the numerous works which he 
wrote against the Manicheans and the Dona- 
tists, caused him to be regarded as one of the 


be difficult to enumerate the works of this 
father of the church; for according to the 
catalogue which Possidius has left of them, 
their number amounts to more than one thon- 
sand and thirty. All these writings were 


pie of the church. He was then very dif- | composed in the interval of forty years, whiri 


rent from the young Augustin of the school | took 


place between the conversion 


of Tagasta, his country, whom his school-fel- | death of St. Augustine. 


Rane 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


Abdication of Diocletiaen—His 
stantine Chlorus—Galertus 
tian virgins—Sophronia stabs herself to es 


inions in regard to the ministers of princes—. 


Exploits of Con- 


laximin—Morals of the tyrant Mazentius—He violates Chris- 


him—Victory of Constantine—Mazentius 


is drowned in the Tiber—Constantine unites with Licinius—Massacres him—Portrait of Con- 


stantine— His good 


ities—His cruelties—He causes ms son Crispus to be assassinated-— He 


condemns Fausta, his wife, to be strangled in a bath—The sons of Constantine divide the em- 
pire—Cruel war between the brothers—Frightful disorders in the empire—Magnentius kills 


himself— Decentius strangles himself—Explois of Constans—Julian t 


peror—He gives ission to espouse 


apostate—Jovian em- 


two wtves—Valius is burned alive in his tent—Gratran 


ts assassinated—Valentinian re-established on the throne, is strangled by his eunuchs—History 


of the reign of Theodostus. 


Tue cruel Diocletian, elated with eT power, fearing that the apparent submission 


after the defeat of his enemies, push 
im 
be 
enough to cause himself to be adored as a 
God. At length, however, he perceived that 
this excess rendered him an cbject of 


his | of Constantine and Galerius might bè power- 
ence so far asto cause those who came | less to 
him to kiss his feet, and was impious | with which he was threatened by the people. 


reserve him from the violent death 


This remorse of conscience compelled 
to quit the empire, and to seek in retreat a 


repose of which he was deprived by the cares 


public hatred, and he resolved to abdicate his jof government. In spite of his tyrannical 
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eonduct, this prince frequently gave utterance 
to beautiful sentiments, and said truly, “That 
nothing is more difficult than to govern well; 
for the ministers who serve princes are only 
united to betray them,—they conceal or dis 
guise the truth from them, the first thi 
which they ought to know ; and by their flat- 
teries, deceive and sell their sovereigns, who 
pay them, in order to receive from them wise 
counsels.” 

Valerius Maximian, the successor of Dio- 
cletian, following his example, abdicated the 
empire after a reign of.eighteen years; but 
he soon repented of this step, on discovering 
that a philosopher in solitude has less power 
than an emperor. He abandoned his retreat 
and returned to Rome, under the pretext of 
assisting the counsels of Maxentius, his son: 
Wimes were changed. The old emperor, 
perceiving that his design of seizing again 
the power, was penetrated, passed over into 
Gaul, to Constantine, his son-in-law. He 
formed a conspiracy, which was discovered 
by his own daughter, Flavia Maxima—and 
fled, in order to escape the chastisement of 
his perfidy. Constantine sent emissaries in 
pursuit of him, who took him át Marseilles, 
and strangled him in a d n. 

After the abdication of Diocletian and 
Maximian, Constantine Chlorus and Valerius 
Maximin divided the empire between them. 
Constantine Chlorus made his reign renowned 
by his great exploits. He recovered Britain, 
defeated sixty thousand Germans, arid built 
the city of Spires, on the Rhine. His domi- 
nion extended over England, which he had 
conquered Illyria, Asia, and all the provinces 
of the East. This prince loved men of let- 
ters, was liberal, and eo great an enemy of 
ostentation that his table was served on 
earthen dishes. On t festivals of cere- 
mony, he besought his friends to lend him 
services of plate. 

During his reign the Christians enjoyed a 
profound peace. It is even related of him, 
that having made a decree, in which he or- 
dered the faithful, who held places in the 
state, to sacrifice to idols, or to quit them, 
some preferring exile to place, retired; but 
the prince recalled them, naming them before 
the court, “ his true friends,” and sent away 
those who had had the weakness to sacrifice 
to idols, reproaching their apostasy with bit- 
terness, and adding, “ No,—those who are not 
faithful to God, cannot be devoted servants to 
the emperor.” Constantine Chlorus died at 
York, in England, after having crowned Con- 
stantine, his son. 

Galerius Maximin, before coming to the 
empire, had gained two great battles over the 
Persi and had lost a third by his impru- 
dence when he was yet but Cæsar. His first 
act of power was a declaration of war again st 
this people ; he conquered them, pillaged their 
camp, seized the person of king Nors, with 
his family, and by his conquests extended 
the frontiers of the empire to the Tigris. 

He chose as his successors his two ne- 
phews. C. Valerius Maximin, called Daza 
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before he was made Cæear, had for his share 
the East; and Flavius Valerius Severus ob- 
tained Italy and Africa. Soon after he made 
these dispositions, Galerius died of an ulcer, 
in which were ndered a prodigious quan- 
tity of worms, which almost devoured him 
alive. 


Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maxentius, son 
of Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maximian, called 
the elder, having learned that Constantine had 
been proclaimed emperor, caused the same 
title to be given to him at Rome, by the sol- 
diers and the Pretorian guards, whom he per- 
mitted to violate females and murder citizens. 
This prince, entirely addicted to magic, dared 
not commence any enterprise without ocon- 
sulting oracles and divinations. He overbore 
the provinces with extraordinary tributes, and 
despoiled the richest inhabitants of their pa- 
trimony. Wine, that perfidious liquor which 
destroys the reason, maddened him; in his 
fits of drunkenness he gave cruel orders, 
and made them mutilate his fellows at the 
table. His avarice was insatiable ; bis debau- 
cheries and cruelties equalled those of Nero. 
Not being able to conquer the resistance of a 
Christian lady, named Sophronia, whom he 
wished to dishonour, he sent soldiers to bring 
her from her houge—when this courageous 
female, feigning compliance with his desires, 
demanded only time to clothe herself richly, 
to ap before him, and entered her dress- 
ing chamber ; as she did not return, the im- 
polien soldiers forced the door, and found her 

ead body with a poignard in her bosom. 

A Christian virgin, of Antioch, named Pe- 
lagia, with her mother and sisters, also slew 
themselves, to avoid the danger to which 
they were exposed from the pursuit of Maxi- 
min, the colleague of Maxentius. S 

War was then declared between Maxentius 
and Constantine. The latter approached 
Rome, and iesued a proclamation, in which 
he declared that he came not to e war 
upon the Romans, but to deliver the capital 
from a monster, who caused the people to be 
massacred by his Prætorian soldiers. 

Maxentius, on his side, sought to procure 
victory by magical operations. He immolated 
lions in impious saerifices, and caused preg- 
nant women to be opened, in order to examine 
the children in their wombs, and consulted 
saries. The oracles being unfavourable, the 

Tighted prince quitted the palace, with his 
wife and son, to retire to a private house. 
Neverthelesa, he caused his troops to sally 
forth from Rome. They consisted of an hun- 
dred and sixty thousand infantry, and eighteen 
thousand cavalry. His army having passed 
the Tiber, encountered that of Constantine, 
which numbered eighty thousand infantry 
and eight thoueand cavalry, and the battle 
commenced. 

At the same moment, a violent sedition 
broke out in Rome. The people, indignant 
at the conduct of Maxentins, whom supersti- 
tion and cowardice had retained in the city, 
precipitated themeelves towards the Circus, 
where the prince was giving public games, in 
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honour of his advent to the empire, and made | frequently given excessive praise to this em- 
him hear this terrible shout, ‘“ Death to the | peror, the first who declared himself the pro- 
traitor! Death to the coward and the traitor! | tector of the Christian religion. 
Glory to the invincible Constantine!” Maxen-! Constantine truly merited the surname of 
tius, alarmed by these shouts of-admiration | great, if we take this epithet in its entire ac- 
for his rival, fled from the circus, and ordered | ceptation. What prudence did he not display 
the senators to consult the Sybilline books. | in avoiding the perils which he eneountered 
They replied, that they announced that on |on his route towards the empire! What in- 
that very day the enemy of the Romans | trepidity in confronting the most frightful 
would perish miserably ; then the prince, re- | perils! What valour in attacking and con- 
garding the victory assured, opined’ hisarmy. | quering enemies, ly redoubtable for 
On his leaving Rome, however, screech’ owls {their bravery and their numbers! What 
reposed themselves on the walls of the city, | courage and wisdom in holding, during thirty 
and followed him even to the field of battle. | years, the reins of an empire which was 
This sinister presage, seen by all the army, | offered at auction! What consummate skill, 
abated the courage of his soldiers. Their | to gorem, in peace, so many different people, 
ranks give way before the legions of Con- |and to assure their happiness by causing them 
stantine, and the route commences. Maxen- | to submit to equitable laws! 
tius himself, drawn along by the crowd, re-| The portrait of Constantine, seen on its 
ins the bridge of boats which he had built ; | handsome side, presents so many brilliant 
By chanics or treason, the boats separate, and | qualities, that it serves to exhibit his defects 
he falls into the river, where he is drowned. | in greater contrast. 
Maxentius thus became the victim of the ittle scrupulous as a Christian, he did not 
snare which he had laid for Constantine, for | receive the sacrament of baptism until a few 
the bridge was built in such a way, that in | minutes before his death. 
case of route, his enemies traversing it, it) An unnatural father, he put to death his 
would break in the middle, and submerge | son, Crispus, on the mere accusation of a 
them in the Tiber. The next day his body | etep-mother, interested in procuring it. 
was found, and his head was cut off and car-{ An inflexible husband, he commanded 
ried through the streets of Rome on the point | Fausta to be strangled in a bath. Lastly, a 
of a pike. cruel politigian, e shed the blood of the 
Constantine, master of the empire, associ- | young Licinius, an amiable prince, who had 
ated with him Licinius, who had espoused | not participated in the crimes of his father, 
his sister, Constantia. These two princes | Licinius, and who was the only consolation 
destroyed the army of Jovias Maximin, who | of the unfortunate Constantia: This last act 
affected the title of emperor. of cruelty furnishes an evident proof that the 
Licinius was the son of a peasant of Dacia ; | Christianity of Constantine was but the re- 
by his courage he had advanced, step by step, | flection of his policy. He had need of par- 
in the army, to its highest dignities, and had | tizans to resist his enemies, and as the Chris- 
been made Cæsar by the emperor Galerius. | tians were disposed to sustain the interest of a 
Become prince, he showed himself avari- | prince who afforded them tranquillity, he took 
cious, transported, intemperate, shameless; | them under his protection. 
as if the supreme rank must bestow all vices, | After his death, his children divided the 
at the same time it does the power of grati- | empire between them. Flavius Claudius 
fying them. In his extreme ignorance, he | Corstantine the Second, had Spain, Gaul, a 
called literary men “a poison, a public pe part of the Alps, England, Ire and and the 
and caused them to be put to death, though | Orcades; Flavius Julius Constantius obtained 
guiltless of any crime. Italy, Africa and its island Dalmatia, Mace- 
He soon became suaperted by his colleagne, | donia, the Peloponnesus, or Morea and Greece. 
becanse he renewed the persecution against | Flavius Julius Constans had Asia and Thrace, 
the Church, and sought to rally to his side}and Flavius Delmatius, Armenia and the 
the pagan priests. He was conquered by the | neighbouring provinces. 
troops of his brother-in-law, and beheaded.| Delmatius was slain by his soldiers, after a 
After the defeat and death of this brutal | reign of a few years. 
man, Constantine enjoyed in peace the sove-| Constantine the Second wished to despoil 
reign authority. This prince had a majestic | his brother, Constantius, of the provinces 
port and a great soul; he was brave, hardy. | which he possessed, declared war against 
provident in his enterprises; but he joined | him, and sent troops to combat him; but hav- 
great vices to these good qualities. Our de- | ing been himself surprised in an ambuscade, 
sign is not to enter into the details of a life | near Aquileia, he was thrown from his horse 
so illustrious, and we will only comment on | and pierced with s€veral mortal wounds. 
the partiality of the friends or enemies of the | Upon the news of this victory, Constantius 
first Christian monarch. The one has been | crossed the Alps, entered Gaul, and in two 
prodigal of extreme eulogiums on him; the | years rendered himself master of all the pro- 
others have charged his memory with every | vinces of his brother. He soon forgot the 
crime. Envy and hatred furnished to-Julian, | cares of mp in pleasures and debauchery. 
the tate, the colours which he has em- | Then the officers of his army of Rhetia gave 
ployed in painting the portrait of his prede- | the title of emperor to Magnentius. This un- 
cessor, the fathers of the church have | grateful and rebellious subject, forgetting that 
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Constantius had generously covered him with 
his own shie!4, in order to defend him against 
the soldiers, who were desirous to kill him, 
sent assassins against hie sovereign and bene- 
factor, who massacred the prince in his tent. 

Flavius Nepotianus, in his turn, usurped 
the empire for some days, but the senator, 
Heraclidus, who was devoted 10 the interests 
of Maxentius, demanded of him a private in- 
terview, at which he stabbed him, and hav- 
ing cut off his head, caused it to be carried 
through the streets of Rome. 

Flavius Veteranion, on his side, took the 
title of emperor in Pannonia. He then sub- 
mitted to Constans, voluntarily despoiled him- 
self of the purple, and received in return the 
government o Bithynia, in which he was 
treated with the greatest honours to the time 
of his death. 

Flavius Silvanus, after having repulsed the 
Germans, who made irruptions on the fron- 
tiers of Gaul, wished also to be named em- 
ror by the army, but Constans corrupted 

principal officers, who massacred him at 
Cologne, after a reign of about a month. 

Magnentius made each day fresh progress, 
and advanced towards Rome by forced 
marches, This usurper, a monster of ingra- 
titude, whom St. Ambrose calls “a sorcerer, a 
Judas, a second Cain, a fury, a devil,” was at 
last defeated in a great battle. Constans 
paraad him to Lyons, and constrained him to 

ill himself. Decentius, who had been named 
Cesar by Magnentius, also put an end to-his 
days, and strangled himself in despair. 

Constantius Gallus, whom Constans had 
made Cæsar, wishing to abandon himself to 
acts of cruelty and insolence towards the 
conquered, was beheaded, by order of the 
emperor, who put Julian, his brother, in his 

lace. He then declared war against the 
uadi and the Sarmatians, whom he over- 
came; but-he was in tum conquered by Sa- 

T, the second son of Homeidas, who retook 

esopotamia and Armenia. As he was 
marching against Julian, to whom the army 
had given the title of Augustus, he was at- 
tacked by a violent flux, and died, near 
Mount Taurus, in Mesopotamia. 

Flavius Claudius Julian, surnamed the 

state, was chosen emperor. This prince, 
ter having abjured Christianity, which he 
professed in his early years, bestowed upon 
pagans the cares of the magistracy, closed 
the schools of the Christians, and prohibited 
them from teaching their children rhetoric, 
poetry and philosophy. The Catholics relate 
that this prince, having determined to rebuild 
the temple at Jerusalem, in order to falsify 
the prophecies, was compelled to abandon 
his rash enterprize, by the bursting forth of 
subterranean fires, which miraculously de- 
stroyed the new foundations. 

Some historians have elevated Julian above 
Constantine, and affirm that this prince hada 
more brilliant and better cultivated under- 
standing than his predecessor. His reign was 
of short duration, and was terminated by his 
unfortunate expedition against the Persians. 
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In a battle with these people he was wounded 
with a poisoned javelin, and died on the field 
of battle. The priests affirm that it fell from 
heaven, as a sign of the wrath of God, and 
that Julian exclaimed, whilst plucking out 
the slaughtering steel, “ Thou hast conquered, 
O Gallilean.” 

With this emperor. ended the dynasty of 
Constantine, a dynasty which had given to 
Christianity a great protector and a redoubt- 
able enemy. Julian, from the different ver- 
sions of authors, offers one of the most em- 
basrassing problems to be solved by history. By 
turns humane and sanguinary, rash and wise, 
avaricious and prodigal, severe towards him- 
self and blameably indulgent towards his fa- 
vourites, he appears to unite in his own person 
all contrasts. eid eta 9 the priests, im 
heaping upon his memory the gravest accu- 
sations, convince us that he was endowed 
with good qualities, and that his faults were 
consequent upon his admiration for rhetori- 
cians. Among his principal works, which 
have come down to us, may be cited as re- 
markable, an allegorical fable, a writing enti- 
tled Misopogon, a discourse in honour of Cy- 
delé, another in honour of Diogenes, and a 
collection of sixty letters, among which is a 
long epistle to Themistius, which is regarded 
as one of the most complete treatises extant 
of the duties of a sovereign towards his peo- 
ple. This last composition is, beyond doubt, 
the best conceived and most elevated, as re- 
gards style. His Book of the Cæsars forms a 
necessary addition to the critical history of 
the Roman empire. Julian condemns, with 
finesse, the mysteries of Christianity, and 
blames Constantine and his descendants for 
the intolerance they had shown, in order to 
assure the triumph of the new religion. At 
the last, in his indignation, the philosophio 
emperor does not hesitate to add, that the 
greatest misfortune for a people is to confide 
their destiny in the hands of priests and kings. 

Julian, when dying, designated Procopiua, 
his cousin, as his successor, but the soldiers 
offered the crown to Flavius Jovian, of Pan- 
nonia, who refused the honour, declaring 
being a Christian, he could only comman 
men of his own religion. The legions ex- 
claimed:that they would consent to be ba 
tized, if he would accept the empire. His 
first care was to conclude a peace, for thirty 
years, with Sapor the Second, to whom he 
restored five provinces, which Galerius had 
taken, and engaged not to succour 
the Armenian. He then occupied himself 
with the interests of religion, made terrible 
decrees against the Jews, and prohibited 
them from worshipping m public. This 
prince reversed the edicts of his predecessors, 
re-established St. Athanasius and the bishops, 
banished by Constans and Julian, restored to 
the faithful and to the churches the property 
honours, revenues and privileges which hed 
been taken from them. 

All these beautiful actions certainly merited 
the honours of saintship, if, in the first ages of 
Christianity, they had been accustomed to 
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this sort of apotheosis. The prince died. sud- | to sustain a terrible war against the tyrant 


denly, after a reign of seven months, and the 
church has forgotten to canonize him. 

Flavius Valentinian, the son of Gratian, the 
rope maker, who sald ropes, near Belgrade, 
‘was chosen emperor by the eoldiers, after the 
death of Jovian. His strength-was so extra- 
ordinary that he overthrew, at once, five of 
the strongest men of his army. During his 
reign a law was enacted, giving permission 
to espouse two wives. This prince died of 
apoplexy. 

alens, who was associated with him in 
the government, conquered the tyrant Pro- 
copus, a relative of Julian the apostate, and 
gained a great victory over Anthanaric, king 
of the Goths; but his wife having drawn him 
off to Arianism, he persecuted the faithful, 
which caused the soldiers to burn him alive 

his tent. - 

After him the crown. fell to Flavins Gra- 
tian, the son of Valentinian the First and of 
Severa. This prince, brought up by the poet 
Ausonius, of Bordeaux, divided the empire 
with the young Valentinian. He was gene- 
rous, sober and laborious. He made war suc- 
cessfully on the Alani, the Huns and the 
Goths. Then he gave himself up to slot 
abandoning to his courtiers the affairs o 
government, to devote himself entirely to 

easure, the chase and debauchery—Magnus 

{aximus, who was desirous of seizing on the 
sovereignty of the British Isles, availed him- 
self of the improvidence of Gratian to assas- 
sinate him. 

Valentinian the Second, or the young, had 


Maximus, who passed the Alps, and obli 
him to take fete in Thessalonica, and pei 
in the East. 

Theodosius arrested the progress of this 
dangoe enemy, gave him battle under the 
w of Milan, in which Maximus was 
slain, and re-established Valentinian upon his 
throne. This unfortunate prince did not long 
enjoy his power. He terminated his days 
wretchedly, at Vienne, in Dauphiny, where 
he was strangled by his eunuchs, who an- 
nounced that he had committed suicide from 


Valentinian and Theodosius, in order to at- 
tach the clergy to them, and to strengthen 
their authority, made laws which prohibited 
the offering of sacrifices to false gods, from 
opening the pagan temples, from preserving 
kiad a burning incense to the house- 

0 8. 

During his whole reign Theodosius had no 
other desire than that of rendering his sub- 
jects happy, and of honouring the Deity by the 
worship of the true religion. This prince, 
elevated to the throne on account of his merit, 
had the good fortune to raise up the empire 
when near its fall, and not only. had the valour 
to conquer his own empire ; but, what is still 
more glorious, fortune having given him an- 
other empire, he had sufficient grandeur of 
soul to restore it to the young Valentinian. 
In fine, his life was filled with generous ac- 
tions, and his acts of weakness, taking their 
source in ess of his heart, rendered his 
virtues stili more brilliant. 


THE FIFTH CENTURY. 
ANASTASIUS THE FIRST, FORTY-FIRST POPE. 


[A. D.398.—Ancapivs and Hoyortus THE First, Emperors.] 


Ordination of Anastasius—Two 
a schism in the church—History of 


women, celebrated for their 
Rufinus of Aquileia, 


beaty, Melania and Marcella, excite 
and of Melania—Rufinus is pur- 


sued by Marcella, who causes the pontiff to excommunicate him—Death of Anastasius. 


A rew daysafter the death of pope 
Anastasius the First, a Roman by bi 
chosen pope. e 

At the time of his advent to the Holy See, 

the church was troubled by the errors of Ori- 

en, and two ladies of illustrious birth, Me- 
fania and Marcella, divided the faithful into 
two hostile factions. , 

Rufinus, a priest of Aquileia, who had 
lived at Jerusalem about twenty-five years, 
with Melania, came to Rome, to: publish a 
Latin version of the Apology of Origen, attri- 


Siricus, 
rth, was 


buted to the martyr St. Pamphilius. He then | 


produced a letter to show that the works of 
Origen had been falsified, and that the new 
translation, called Periarchon, was the only 
true one. After having propagated his doc- 
trines, Rufinus retired to the city of Aquileia, 
his country, with a letter of communion, 


which pope Siricus had granted him without 
difficulty. But, during the reign of Anasta- 
sius, a Roman lady, named Marcella, who 
was furious against Rufinus for having des- 
pised her aroga pointed oat to the pontiff 
the doctrinesof the philosophical priest. 

He was accused of having propagated the 
errors of Origen; his translation of the Prin- 
cipia was produced, and as he had not put 
his name to the work, his enemies pointed 
out copies corrected by his own hand. He, 
warmed of what was plotting against his 
writings, refused even to reply to the pontiff, 
and remained in Aquileia. 

Anastasius, St. Jerome, and the other oppo- 
nents of Rufinus, in spite of the protests of 
his dipe and the orthodoxy of his confes- 
sion of faith, condemned him, in order to 
satisfy the demands of a courtezan. 
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of Carthage. The holy father died on the 


in the midst of theological quarrels between | 4th of April, 402, after four years of ponti- 


the Donatists and the 


tholics of the church | ficate. 


INNOCENT THE FIRST, 


FORTY-SECOND POPE. 


[A. D. 402.—Ancaprus, Honortus, and Taxonostus Tar Youncer, Emperors.] 


Election of Innocent—Victory of Stilico—Schism in the Eastern church—Phe 


defends St. 


John Chrysostom—Celibacy of the priests—Incontinence o; monka- Vidlence awor di monks 
and virgins—The pope writes to the emperor Honarius—Vigilantius declares against the celi- 


bacy of the priests—He blames the avarice of the 


of St. Chrysostom—First siege of Rome 
to false 
satisfaction to the Gothic kin 
cowardly abandons his fi 

monks—Celestius and Pelagi 
St. Augustin—The council of Diospolis 

lated—Ambition of s—Council of Cart 
vourin 


gods—S f R ion of Ho h of 

econd siege of Rome—Victory of Honorius—The emperor refuses a just 
s Capture and sack of Rome—New pee of Rome—The 4 

He returns to Rome—Birth of Pe 

in Palestine—Trickery of St. Augustin—Violent character of 


popes—Monks the scourge of nations—Death 
permits the senators to sacrifice 


anism—Satire on 


oves the doctrines of Pelagtus—Virgins tio- 
—Reply of the pontif —He is accused of fæ 


g the heresy—Decretals of Innocent—Not true that he excommunicated the emperor 


Arcadius, and the empress Eudoxta—Death of the pope—His character. 


Innocent the First was from the city of Al- 
bano, near to Rome. After his elevation to the 
Holy See, the Goths, who threatened Italy 
with a frightful desolation, were repulsed by 
Stilico, who gained over them a brilliant 
victory. - 

Delivered from fear of the barbarians, the 
priests recommenced their religious quarrels, 
and new schisms soon broke out in the East- 
em church. Theophilus, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, sustained by the emperor, had deposed 


St. Chrysostom, patriarch of Constantinople 
and in advising e pope of his judgment 
refused to explain the motives of the excom- 


munication. Innocent received also a letter 
from Chrysostom, informing him of all that 
had passed in the first synod, which had pro- 
nounced his deposition, and in the second as- 
sembly, which had condemned him to ban- 
ishment. The pope received, with great 
honours, the deputies from the patriarch, and 
those from Theophilus; but in order not to 
compromit the dignity of his see, on a ques- 
tion eo important, he referred its examination 
to an approaching council of the bishops of 
the East and the West. 

Many decisions on the celibacy of priests 
are attributed to this holy father, prohibiting 
ecclesiastics from living m carnal intercourse 
with their wives, and ordering monks to live 
in continence. But nature is stronger than 
the laws of men; and the bulls of the pontiff, 
like the decrees of his successors, will be al- 
ways impotent in arresting the disorders of 
ministers, and the debaucheries of convents. 

In his rules, Innocent prohibits ecclesias- 
tical orders from being conferred on the offi- 
cers of the emperor, or on persons filling public 
charges. He orders priests to refuse peni- 
tence to virgins solemnly consecrated to God, 
when they should be degirous of engaging in 
the bonds of matrimony. “If a woman,” 


says the holy father, “during the life of her 


ee espouses another man, she is an 


adulteress, and is repulsed by the church. Ob- 
serve the same rigour with respect to her 
who, after having been united to an immortal 
spouse, shall pass to human marriage.” It is 
to a decision so ridiculous, that we owe the 
slavery of the convents. 

Nevertheless, the pontiffs admit of recla- 
mations from vows extracted by violence. But 
the unfortunate victims, in order to be un- 
bound from their oath, must offer to the holy 
father presents and money. Complaints the 
most legitimate were then admitted or re- 
jected, in accordance with the amount of the 
sums sent to Rome. Now, nations more en- 
lightened have learned that the vows of celi- 
bacy could be broken, even without the au- 
thority of the pope; and the example of our 
priests proves that no one can dispense with 
obedience to the laws of nature. 

Innocent appeared to have forgotten the 
quarrels of the Orientals, when he received a 
letter from twenty-five bishops, who sustained 
the cause of Chrysostom. At the same time, 
Domitian and Vall 8 arrived at Rome, 
charged to submit to the holy father the com- 
plaints of the churches of Mesopotamia. The 
two priests rendered to him an account of the 
violence used by Optatus, prefect of Constan- 
tinople, against Olympia and Pentadias, wo- 

‘men of high birth, and of consular families. 
They brought with them, also, monks and 
virgins, who exhibited their backs black and 
blue, and the marks of the scourge upon their 
shoulders. ; 

The pontiff, touched with their misfortunes, 
wrote to the emperor Honorius, beseeching 
him to assemble a council, which should put 
an end to the cruel discussions which dis- 
tracted the church. 

The deputies of the pope, and of the bi- 
shops of Italy, directed their steps towards 
Constantinople, in order to place their de- 
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spatches in the hands of the prince; but the 
enemies of the patriarch rendered the depu- 


tation odious, accused Innocent of wishing to 
calumniate them, and drove away his embas- 
sadors in disgrace. 


During the year 406 appeared the first book 
of Vigilant, a learned priest, versed in the 
knowledge of the Holy Dap ies aoarished 
by wholesome reading of profane authors, and 
joining to profound knowledge an eloquence 
which enchanted the masses. He declared 
boldly against the abuses introduced into re- 
ligion, blamed the celibacy of ecclesiastics, 
condemned the worship of relics, called those 
‘who honoured them cineraries and idolaters, 
and treated as a pagan superstition the cus- 
tom of lighting wax tapers in honour of saints. 

In his writings, Vigilant maintained that 
the faithful should not pray for the dead. He 
besought them not to send alms to the pope, 
nor to sell their goods to give them to the 
poor, maintaining that it was better to pre- 

. serve and distribute the revenues themselves. 
He condemned the licentious life of the clois- 
ters, and opposed the celebration of nocturnal 
masses in the churches, where sacrilegious 
impurities were committed. 

is admirable man, who dared to speak a 
language so firm, in ages of slavery and fa- 
naticism, could not abolish any of the ridicu- 
lous practices introduced by the avarice and 
ambition of the monks, who multiplied among 
all nations, of which they became the most 
terrible scourge. 

St. Chrysostom died at Comana, on the 14th 
of September, in the year 407; but this event 
did not terminate the discussions of the East- 
em and Wester churches. 

At the commencement of the year 408, the 
redoubtable Alaric proposed a treaty of alli- 
ance with the emperor Honorius. His ad- 
vances having been repulsed, the Goths ap- 
proached Rome and besie it, blockading 
it entirely, by land and sea, sò as to prevent 
provisions from entering it. 

The inhabitants, decimated by famine and 
pestilence, made lamentable complaints, and 
wished to open the gates to the conqueror. 
In this extremity, the senators thought it ne- 
cessary to sacrifice in the capitol and other 
temples, in order to rouse the courage of the 
people. They consulted Innocent, who gave 
an example of noble disinterestedness, pre- 
ferring the safety of the city to the rigorous 
observance of the Christian faith, and per- 
mitted them to make public sacrifices, in 
honour of the ancient gods. 

The pagan sacrifices were as useless as the 
religious processions, and they were obliged 
to devise means to appease Alaric. They 
treated with him, and agreed to hase 
peace from him, paying a ransom of five thou- 
sand pounds of Eola: Misty thousand pounds 
of silver, four thousand tunics of silk, three 
thousand skins of scarlet colour, and three 
thousand pounds of pepper. This contribu- 
tion was levied on the fortunes of the citizens, 
because there was no public treasury. mr 
z a obliged, in onler to complete the 
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sum demanded by the barbarians, to despoil 
the temples of their idols, and to melt down 
the statues of gold and silver. The Romans 
promised, beside, to cause the emperor to 
conclude an alliance with him. » 

The king of the Goths having raised the 
siege, came to Rimini to meet Honorius, and 
propose to him peace on advantageous terms. 

ovius, prefect of the Preetorians of Italy, who 
was charged to confer with Alaric, broke off 
the negotiation, by refusing him the general 
command of the armies of the emperor. 

The senate, fearing the consequences of 
this rupture, sent a solemn embassy to the, 
Gothic king; but Innocent, chief of the de- 
stamp not being able to obtain any thing 
rom the irritated monarch, and fearing the 
effects of his vengeance, hastened to take 
refuge at Ravenna, near Honorius, and abane 
doned his flock to the rage of the conqueror. 

Alaric a second time besieged the holy 
city, and having rendered himself master o 
the port, forced the Romans to declare as 
emperor, Attala, prefect of the city. The new 
Cæsar, elated by his good fortune, no longer 
consulted the sage Alaric. He sent to Africa 
a general named Constant, charged to cause 
his authority’ to be made known, without 
giving him the forces necessary to sustain his 

retensions. He himself, deceived by vain 

pes, marched towards Ravenna. Honorius, 
frightened, sent to him his highest officers, 
offering to receive him as his colleague ; but 
Attala repulsed the embassadors, ordering the 
emperor to choose an island, or designate a 
province, to which to retire. 

Honorius, having then disposed of his 
vessels, did but wait a favourable wind to 
fly to his nephew Theodosius, when he re- 
ceived from the East unexpected succoura. 
At the same time Attala learned that Constant 
had been defeated by Heraclian, governor of 
Africa, and that the fleet of his enemy guarded 
so well the ports of Rome, that provisions 
could no more be brought: into the city. He 
then retraced his steps to defend his capitol. 
But the Gothic king, irritated by the ingratitude 
with which he had repaid his benefits, recon- 
ciled himself to Honorius, and despoiled his 
protegé of the imperial purple, after a reign 
of a year. , 

Alaric then directed his steps towards the 
Alps, and came to within three leagues of 
Ravenna, to show that he really desired peace. 
He announced that he no more demanded 
great provinces, nor the command of the ar- 
mies of the emperor, but only a small sum of 
money, a certain quantity of wheat for the 
support of his troops, and two small provinces 
at the extremity of Germany, which paid no 
tribute to the empire, and were exposed to the 
incursions of the barbarians. 

Honorius, yielding to bad advice, refused 
to grant him these. The king, furious at this 
new insult, laid siege a third time to Rome, 
took the city by treason, on the 24th of August, 
410, and gave it up to his soldiers to be pil- 
laged. The church of St. Peter was alone 
spared, by order of the conqueror. But the 
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ntiff, who had foreseen the misfortune of the 
Ely city, for the second time cowardly aban- 
doned his see, and took refuge at Ravenna 
with the emperor. 


The pillage lasted three days. Then Alaric 


sallied from Rome, and into Campania, 
where his troops sacked Nola. After having 
ravaged all that part of Italy, the king of the 
Goths died at Cosenza, in returning from Reg- 
io. His step-brother Ataulf having succeeded 
im, passed again through Rome, which he 
illaged anew. The greater Paes of the in- 
Pabitants were reduced to a deplorable indi- 
„gence ; almost all the Christians were dis- 
persed, and constrained to seek refuge in the 
neighbouring cities of Tuscany, in Sicily, Af- 
rica, Egypt, the East, and Palestine. ` 

Innocent returned to hie see when the dan- 
ger was passed, and availed himself of the 

neral desolation to crush the remains of 
idol worship, and strengthen his spiritual au- 
thority. He drove the Novatians from the 
city, and pursued with extreme rigour all un- 
fortunate heretics. 

The noise of the conference at Carthage, 
in 411, between the orthodox and Donati 
had attragted into Africa Pelagius and Celes- 
tius, two divines of great Britain, who had 
dwelt for a long time in Italy. Celestius was 
of an open character; Pelagius, on the con- 
trary, was tricky, politic, and fond of good 
cheer, like all other monks, whom Jerome 
thus criticises: “They treat their bodies with 
great regard; but the Christian should war 
against the flesh, which is the enemy of the 
soul. But perhaps they do this in order to 
obey the precept of the evangelist, which 
orders us to love our enemies.” i 

Celestius rejoined his friend Pelagius -in 
Palestine, where-their works were favourably 
received. Count Marcellinus, the governor 
of the province, wished to examine into their 
doctrine, and addressed himeelf to St. Au- 
gustin. The bishop of Hippo replied by this 
captious proposition: “Yes, man can be with- 
out sin, by aid of the grace of God, but it 
never happens.” The English monk taught 
the same doctrine, affirming that God could 
grant this grace to his elect. Thus the dif- 
erence in the two sentiments consisted in a 
dispute on words; but fearing to draw on him- 
self this redoubtable adversary, he wrote to 
St. Augustin a letter, full of protests on the 
orthodoxy of his faith, and was prodigal of 
excessive praise towards him. The holy 
bishop being flattered in his vanity, received 
him t the sormia. kiia 

Pelagius as yet published nothing but 
a ‘sual couaimientacy aa the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and a letter, addsessed to a beautiful 
woman named Demetria, who made a profes- 
sion of virginity. This piece has been attri- 
buted to St. Jerome or St. Augustin, so subtle 
was the venom of his errors. 

But when his treatise appeared, entitled 
“The natural power of man to build up again 
the right of free will,” a general reprobation 
grèsted the daring innovator. St. Jerome re- 

ted it by dialogues, and St. Augustin accu- 


: had 
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mulated mountains of volumes against this 
new heresy. 

Pelagius having demanded permission to 
justify his doctrines before a council, forty 
bishops assembled at Diospolis in Palestine. 
After having taken cognizance of all the con- 
tested articles, the fathers rendered the fol- 
lowing decree: “We are satisfied with the 
declarations of the monk Pelagius here pre- 
aént, who agrees in holy doctrine, and con- 
demns that which is contrary to the faith of 
the church. We declare that he is in eccle- 
siastic and Catholic communion.” 

Theodore of Mopsuesta, celebrated for his 
profound learning and great wisdom, was one 
of the most powerful supporters of Pelagius 
in the East. John, bishop of Jerusalem, 
also favoured the new doctrine. In order 
to render the Pelagians odious, St. Jerome 
brought an atrocious accusation against them. 
He wrote to the pope, that their furious band 
had attacked him ina monastery, which th 
had delivered to the flames, after having pil- 
laged it ; that he himself had been constrained 
to save himself in a fortified tower. 

The pontiff addressed a long letter to John 
f Jerusalem, in order to point out to him the 
uthor of these violences, and to engage him 
to put a stop to them by hie authority. He 
also wrote to St. Jerome a letter of consola- 
tion, undertaking to bring his accusation be- 
fore his see, in order that jadgment might be 
rendered upon it. This letter is a convincing 

roof of the ambition of the popes, who al- 
lowed no opportunity of usurping new rights 
in the church to escape them. 

The bishops of the province of Africa as- 
sembled as usual at Carthage, in their annual 
council. The fathers, yielding to the solici- 
tations of the bishop of Hip decided that 
Pelagius and Celestius should be anathema- 
tized, in order that the fear of excommunica- 
tion might bring back all whom they had 
deceived, even if it should not have that effect 
upon themselves. The council then wished 
to inform the pope of the judgment which it 
had decreed, in order to give it more so- 
lemnity, through the aid of the authority of 
the see of Rome, and sent to the holy father 
the proceedings of the synod, as well as the 
writings of the bishops Heros and Lazarus. 

The synod, governed by St. Augustin, re- 
futed, summarily, the principles attributed to 
Pelagius, and finjshed its bulls of excommu- 
nication as follows : “ We ordain that Pelagius 
and Celestius disavow this doctrine, and the 
writings produced in its defence, althongh 
we have not been able to convince them of 
faleehood ; for we anathematize in general 
those who teach that human nature can of 
itself avoid sin; and those who show them-— 
selves to be the enemies of grace.” Thia 
anathema could not reach Pelagius, who 
maintained, on the contrary, the necessity of 
grace, in order to live without sin. 

The pope replied to the synodical letters 
of the council. He bestowed great eulogiums 
on the bishops, for the vigour with which they 
condemned error, and for the respect they 
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had evinced for the Holy See, in consulti 
it in regard to their decisions. He added, 
with intolerable pride, that they had con- 
formed to the laws of the church, which com- 
manded that all ecclesiastical causea, before 
being definitely decided in the provinces, 
should be submitted to the judgment of the 
successor of St. Peter. 

“The Africans repulsed this pretension of 
the bishop of Rome. They declared they 
had not written to him to ask his confirmation 
of that which they had decided, but only to 
pray him to approve of what they had done, 
which he could not refuse to do, without heing 
suspected of heresy.” 

In effect, they accused Innocent of favour- 
ing Celestius ; and he, in order to set aside 
their suspicions, replied in a second letter, 
that he detested the opinions of that heretic. 
He declared that he approved of his condem- 
nation by the bishops of Africa, and joined 
his suffrages to theirs. Then the holy father 
produced several decretals on the necessity 
of grace from Jesus Christ, who was not 
born of the person, because the contrary opin- 
jon was deduced from the writings of Pela- 
gius and Celestius, a consequence which the 
two monks disavowed. He launched his ana- 
themas upon heretics who maintained that 
they had no need of the grace of God to make 
them good, declaring them unworthy of the 
communion of the faithful, and separate from 
the church as rotten members. He adds, 
however, that if they wish to acknowledge 
their errors, and to it the grace of Jesus 
Christ in sincere conversion, it is the duty of 
the church to aid them, and not refuse its 
communion to those who have fallen into 
ain. 

A great number of the decretals of this pon- 
tiff, addressed to divers bishops of Italy, but 
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without any date, have been preserved. Ons 
of them, addreseed to Felix, bishop of Nocera, 
is in relation to ordinations. The holy father 
declares that the mutilation of a finger, or other 
part of the body, does not render it irregular, 
unless it is voluntary. The second is ad- 
dressed to Florentius, biahop of Tibur, accused 
of having encroached upon his neighbour. 
The pope summoned him to Rome after the 
festival of Easter, to decide upon his claims. 
In another decretal, Innocent decided that a 
second marriage, contracted during the ca 
tivity of a first wife, should be declared null, 
on her return to her husband. 

As to the a hal letter, addressed to 
the emperor Arcadius, it has evidently been 
fabricated by the monks, to sustain the fable 
of the excommunication of the emperor and 
empress. The author of this letter supposes 
that Eudoxia lived after the death of St, 

sostom; but it has been proved that she 
died shortly after the exile of that bishop. 
Besides, the popes at this period would not 
have dared to excommunicate princes, from 
fear of the chastisement which would have 
followed. 

St. Innocent had governed the church of 
Rome, and given laws to all the other churches, 
during nearly fifteen years, when he died on 
the 12th of ueh 417. 

This pope, skilled in ecclesiastical laws, 
knew how to invoke traditions into use, in 
order to make new rules from them. He ex- 
hibited a jealous desire to increase the gran- 
deur ‘of the church of Rome, and aggrandize 
the prerogatives of his see. His works were 
written with elegance, though at times he 
employed expressions slightly inelegant. He 
knew how to give an adroit turn to his 
thoughts and reasoning, which were fre- 
quently wanting in soundness. 
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ZOZIMUS, THE FORTY-THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 417.—Hoxorws and Tuxoposivs tax Youxcrr, Emperors.] 


Election of Zozimus—He condemns the accusers of Celestius—Receives Pei 
nion—His inconsistency—He condemns those wi 


ius to his commu- 


he had absolved, and absolves those whom 


he had condemned—He jerne the Pelagians—Wishes to exterminate them—Is convicted of 
is death. 


a criminal imposture—. 


Zozimus, the successor of St. Innocent, was 
a Greek by birth, andthe son of a priest 
named Abraham. Though very aged,: he 
knew how to t skilfully by the occasions 
which offered of augmenting his authority, 
and extending the oe of his church, in dis- 
cussions with the bishops of Gaul. 
i celita, ae his arani by the 

ishops o aay appealed to 

Innocent. The Africans were not disquieted 
by this irregular step; and Celestius himeelf, 
not attaching any great importance to his 
appeal, passed over into Palestine. But Pela- 
gus, more crafty, did not despair of bringing 


Rome into his interests, by flattering the am- 
bition of the pontiff. 

Innocent was dead, and Zozimus had suc- 
ceeded him. Informed by Pelagius of this 
change, Celestius, driven from Constantinople, 
hastened to the West with the design of gain- 
ing the graces of the new pope, by ac- 
cepting him as a judge of his cause. Zozi- 
mug, finding it an opportunity to increase his 
influence, and to draw before his tribunal cases 
of appeal, listened favourably to Celestius, and 
consented to hear his justification. He hoped 
besides, that this monk, who was of a bold 
spirit, would minister to his hatred against the 
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Africans, whom he wished to humble. He 
declared Celestius to be a good Catholic, con- 
demned Heros and Lazarus, who were the 
accusers of the Pelegian doctrine, and de- 
posed them from the pontificate. 

Emboldened by this success, the heretics 
sent to Zozimus letters of communion. Pray- 
lus, bishop of Jerusalem, recommended him 
to examine the doctrines of Pelagius; and 
Pelagius himself addressed the holy father, 
in order to justify his principles. These writ- 
ings having been publicly read at Rome, all 
the assistauts and the pontiff declared that 
they contained nothing but the doctrine of the 
church. The fathers, filled with joy and ad- 
miration, could scarcely restrain their tears, 
and blamed themeelves for having calumni- 
ated men of a faith so pure. But Zozimus 
was not long in contradicting himself, and 
proving by his conduct that the Holy See is 
not infallible. 

After having received Pelagius into his 
communion, and overwhelmed hum with eulo- 
giums; after having launched anathemas 
against his enemies, the holy father, shaken 
by the firmness of the bishops of Africa, con- 
demned authentically the ugan; under 
the pretext that Celestius had absented him- 
self from Rome without his permission. He 
wrote to the bishops of Africa and all the 
churches, to advise them of this new decision. 
In his bulls ‘he explained the errors of which 
Celestius had been accused by Paulinus, and 
did not omit any of the cglumnies with which 
the two authors of Pelagianism had been over- 
whelmed, declaring them excommunicated, 
and reduced to the rank of penitents, Fol- 
lowing the custom of courts, the will of the 
master changed the opinion of the synod, and 
all the clergy of Rome confirmed the judg- 
ment of the pope. 

Zozimus wished to make his zeal inst 
the heresy which he had protected, bri liant, 
in order to stifle the complaints of the victims 
of his inconsistency. He sent to the emperor 
Honorius a copy of the judgment which he 
had pronounced against Pelagius and Celes- 
tius, and demanding that the heretics should 
be immediately driven from Rome. The em- 
peror a not resist the vae s the pon- 
tiff, and gave a rescript against the Pelagian: 
orderi at their loser Ep be de. 
nounced to the istrates, and those guilt; 
of the heresy should be sent into nedara] 
baniahment, and their property be confiscated. 

The pope, become more powerful by the 
weakness of Honoriu pursued with bitter- 
nese the design which he had formed of exter- 
minating the friends of Pelagius. He deposed 
all the bishops who refused to subscribe to 
the condemnation of the new heresy; gave 
orders to drive them from Italy, and to tear 
them from their dwellings bya rude soldiery. 
This persecution caused the conversion of a 
large number of priests, who consented to 
submit to the Holy See, to re-enter their 
churches. But eighteen bishops firmly main- 
tained their opinions, and among shea i 


18 
found the famous Julian, bishop of Eclana. | 
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The having signified to them that they 
met condemn Pela gite and Celestius, they 
boldly replied, that they refused to subscribe 
to the last letter of Zozimus, and did not re- 
cognize the authority of the bishop of Rome. 
Zozimus, whose adventurous spirit de- 
lighted in difficulties had to maintain a violent 
quarrel with the bishops of Africa, in which 
he was convicted of imposture.’ The fact 
presents some curious incidents, which de- 
serve to be related. A priest named Apiariu 
refusing to submit toa punishment which 
been inflicted on him by Urben, bishop of 
Sicca, in Eastern Mauritania, appealed trom 
his excommunication to the bishop of Rome. 
This step appeared irregular in Atrica, because 
the council of Miletus had prohibited this kind 
of appeal; but the pope, without much ex- 
amination, as to whether the means which 
offered themselves to subserve his ambition 
were legitimate, availed himself of the op- 
portually, and sent three legates into Africa. 
The deputies, on arriving at Carthage, found 
the bishops assembled in a synod, presided 
over by Aurelius. They presented the in- 
structions with which they were charged, and 
demanded permission to read them in the 
council: e letters of the holy father con- 


tained four articles: the first authorized ap-— 


peals from bishops to the ; the second 
prohibited the journeys of ei to court; 
the third permitted priests and deacons to 
appeal from the excommunication of their 
bishop to neighbouring prelates; the fourth 
commanded the bishops to excommunicate or 
cite bishop Urban to appear before the pontiff, 
if he did not receive Apisnius into his com- 
munion, 

The fathers adopted the second article 
without any difficulty, for the bisħops of Af- 
rica had already made a canon in the council 
of Carthage, to prevent bishops and priests 
from resorting to the court of Rome. But on 
the first article, which permitted bishops to 
appeal to the pope from the judgments which 
condemned them, and on the third, which 
sent back the causes of the clergy to neigh- 
bouring bishops, the prelates repulsed the 
pretensions of the pope. 

To put an end to opposition, Zozimus had 
the impudence to assert that the canons of 
the council of Nice declared that all Chris- 
tian kingdoms were, in the last resort, under 
the jurisdiction of the tribunal of Rome. The 
Africans, surprised at hearing canons quoted 
of which they had no knowledge, ordered 
researches to le made into the copies of the 
decrees of the council of Nice, which were 
in the archives of the church at Carthage ; 
and having discovered that Zozimus relied 
upon decisions which were not in existence, 
they declared, in full synod, that the pontiff" 
was an infamous usurper. 

The act of the pope was a piece of knavery 
of the most criminal character, and which we 
cannot too much condemn. But he had not 
the grief to survive his shame. He died on 
the 26th of December, 418, before the return 
of his embassadors, and was interred on the 
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road to Tibur, near the body of St. Law-| showed himself the enemy of repose and 
rence. tranquillity. The zeal which he bore for re- 
Zozimus is accused of having trampled į ligion was the effect of his ambition, which 
under foot all laws, human and divine, to; seconded marvellously a great skill in public 
satisfy his unbridled ambition. Skilfal in di- | affairs, and a tortuous policy, which Machia- 
vining the weak point of his adversaries, he vel would not have disowned. 
forgot nothing which could injure them. Of | The church has, nevertheless, conferred 
an excessive pride, he pushed his audacity to upon the pontiff the title of saint; but if God 


its extreme limits, and when he perceived 
that the bow was about to break from the 
force of its tension, he suddenly -relaxed it. 
His conduct was artificial; and he always 
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has received Zozimus into his royal kingdom, 
and pardoned his execrable ambition, his re- 
voiting injustice, and his bold impostures, no 
, one need fear eternal damnation ! 


FORTY-FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 418.—Honorivs and THEODOSIUS THE Srconp, Emperors.] 


Schism in the church——Eulalius and Boniface—The two popes excite revolts in the holy city— 
The emperor declares against Boniface—The partizans of Boniface write to the emperor 
ainst Eulalius—Council of Ravenna—Eulaltus enters Rome tn opposition to the decree of 


onorius—He is driven from the city, 
emperor—Elections i i 


Artes the death of pope Zozimus, Sym- 
machus, prefect of koms l harangued the peo- 
ple, to wam them that they should leave to 
the clergy the freedom of election. He threat- 
ened, at the same time, the trades-people and 
chiefs of the quarters with terrible punish- 
ments, if they troubled the peace of the 
city. 

Some priests then assembled, oun to 
custom, to proceed to an election; but before 
the funeral of Zozimus took place, the arch- 
deacon Eulalius resolved to usurp the ponti- 
fical chair; and at the head of his faction he 
took possession of the church of the Lateran, 
closing all the entrances to it. His party was 
composed of deacons, some priests, and a 
very large number of citizens, who remained 
two entire days in the church, waiting for the 
solemn moment of ordination, that is, the next 
Sunday. The other faction of the clergy and the 
people assembled in the church of Theodore, 
resolved to elect Boniface, and sent to Eulalius 
three priests, to order him not to undertake 
any thing without the participation of the ma- 
jority of the clergy; but the embassadors 
were maltreated and detained as prisoners. 

Eulalius, supported by the aid of Symma- 
chus, was ordained by the bishop of Ostia, 
and Boniface received the imposition of hands 
in the church of St. Marcel. 

The prefect Symmachus wrote to the em- 
peror Honoring: who was at Ravenna, to ad- 
vise him of what was passing in Rome. He 
condemned the election of Boniface, and de- 
manded his orders, in order to execute his 
judgment, addressing him at the same time 
favourably to the cause of Eulalius. 

The emperor, prejudiced by the story of 
Symmachus, declared for Eulalius, and by 
his rescript, ordered Boniface to leave ara 
commanding the prefect to drive him out, i 


and Boniface re-established as pope—Rescript of the 
of Pe in the fifth century—Sizth council of Carthage—The ambition 
of the pontiffs repressed by Theodosius—Death of Boniface. 


j 


‘he resisted, and to punish the rebellious as 
they deserved. 

. Symmachus sent his secretary to inform 
Boniface that he was coming to find him, to 
advise him of the will of the emperor ; but 

| the latter, who held his meeting in the church 
of St. Paul, despised his orders, and caused 
his people to beat the officer whom Symma- 
chus had sent, and entered the city in defiance 

¡oF the prefect and his people. The troops 
then came to disperse the people who accom- 
panied the pope, and to disengage their officer, 
who had been almost killed in the tumult. 
An aceount was rendered to the emperor of 
all these disorders, and the pontiff iface 
was accused of having excited them: 
rahia always orro pe uis x 
the episcopate in the of the city whic. 
had recognized him as Peatitt ; but the priests 
the partizansof Boniface, wrote to the prince 
to set him against Eulalius, affirming that he 
had been misadvised. ey besought him 
to revoke his first orders, and to order to his 
court the anti-pope and those who sustained 
him, promising that Boniface would render 
himself there with his clergy. They be- 
sought him, besides, to drive from Rome the 
faithful who refused to conform to his deci- 
sion. . 

Honorius consented to suspend his first de- 
cree, and signified to Boniface and Eulalius 
that they should come to Ravenna, under pain 
of deposition, accompanied by the prelates 
who had ordained them both. 

The bishops, couvoked to Ravenna, assem- 
bled in council, and put off the decision of 
this affair to the first day of May, after the 
celebration of the festival of Easter. ‘The 
emperor prohibited Boniface and Eulalius from 
entering Rome under any pretext, before judg- 
ment was pronounced, and ordered that the 
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holy mysteries should be celebrated by Achil- 
les, biskop of Spoletta, who had not declared 
for either party. 

Eulalins, yielding to bad advice, re-entered 
the city without the knowledge of Bymme- 
chus, and lost by his imprudence the 
which he might have advantageously con- 
tended for. Honorius, who was favourable 
to him, irritated by this disobedience, made 
a decree in these terms: “Since Eulalius has 
returned to Rome in defiance of the orders 
which prohibited the two pretenders from ap- 
roaching the city, he must instantly leave 

is church, to remove all pretence for sedi- 
tion; otherwise we shall declare him de- 
prived of his dignity. It will not be received 
as an excuse, that the people retain him by 
force; for if any one of the clergy communi- 
cates with him, he shall be punished himself, 
and the laity be banished from our states. 
We charge the bishop of Spoletta to celebrate 
divine service during the holy days of Easter, 
and for this purpose the church of the Late- 
ran shall be open to him alone.” 

Symmachus, having received this decree, 
informed Eulaliue of it on the same day ; the 
latter replied that he would think of it, and 
did not wish to leave Rome in spite of the 
urgency of his friends. The next day he 
assembled the people, and seized upon the 
charch of the Lateran, where he baptized and 
celebrated Easter. The prefect was then 
compelled to drive him away by his pa 
and placed officers to guard the church, 
Achilles of Spoletta might celebrate the so- 
lemnity in tranquillity. Kulalius was arrested 
and sent inte exile, with several clergy of his 
party, which excited new seditions. 

e emperor Honorius, informed of all 
these disorders, declared Eulalius excluded 
from the Holy See, and -Boniface at liberty to 
return to Rome to take the government of the 
church. The senate and people evidenced 
great joy in finding an end put to these bloody 
quarrels, and two days afterwards Boniface, 
amid general acclamations, entered the city 
in triumph. Peace was then restored to the 


church, and Eulalius, having promised to re- | Ju 


nounce all his pretensions, received in recom- 
pense the bishopric of Nepi. 

Boniface then wrote a letter tothe emperor, 
beseeching him to make an edict which 
should prevent, in future, the intrigues and 
cabals which had taken place on the death of 
a pope, in order to seize upon the bishopric 
of Rome. 

Honorius replied to the wishes of the holy 
father by the following decree: “If, contrary 
to our desires, your holiness should quit the 
earth, let all the world know they must 
abstain from intrigues to be elevated to the 

pacy ; thus, when two ecclesiastics shall 
be ordained contrary to the rules, neither of 
them shall be considered as bishop ; but only 
he whose election shall be confirmed anew 
py the consent of all;” which shows us that 
the bishop of Rome was elected by the clergy 
and the people, and consecrated by a bishop, 
with the consent of the emperor. 
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The legates whom Zozimus had sent into 
Africa on the affair of Apianius, had assisted 
at the penl council held in Carthage, in the 
hall of the church of Fausta, and in which 
new debates were entered upon, on the sub- 

ject of the canons falsified by the pope. After 

e conclusion of the synod, the legates re- 
turned to Rome, and rendered an account of 
the outrage which had been committed on 
the Holy See. Boniface, furious, resolved to 
exterminate the Pelagians, and solicited from 
the emperor a precept, of which mention is 
made in a letter which Honorius wrote from 
Ravenna to the bishop of Carthage. It sa 
“That in order to restrain the obstinacy of tne 
bishops, who maintain still the doctrine of Pe- 
it is enjoined on Aurelius to wam them 
they do not subscribe to the condem- 
nation, they shall be deposed from the epis- 
copate, driven from their cities, and excommu- 
nicated.” Aurelius, a submissive slave of the 
court of Rome, hastened to execute these 
orders, threatening the bighops with all the 
wrath of the prince. 

But Theodosius, shortly after his marri 
issued a precept against the authority of 
pope, in which he declared the sees of Illyria 
were not subjected to the judgments of the 
bishops of Rome, and that the prelates of 
Constantinople enjoyed the same privileges 
asthe Roman pontiffs. The prince also or- 
dered a council to be held at Corinth, to exam- 
me into several disputes which had occurred 
between the churches. Boniface complained 
of this to the patriarch of Constantinople, and 
wrote to him: “If you read the canons 
will see that yours 1s the second or third see 
after the Roman church. The great churches 
of Alexandria and Antioch guard their au- 
thority by canons, and yet they have recourse 
to our see in important affairs, as in those of 
Athanasius and Flavian of Antioch. I pro- 
hibit you then from assembling to discuss the 
ordination of Perigen. If, since his ordina- 
tion, he has committed crimes, our brother 
Rufus will take cognizance of them, and re- 
port to us, for we alone have the right of 

dging him.” He then recommends them 
to obey Rufus, and threatens with excommu- 
nication those who shall go to the council. 

Boniface then sent a deputation to the em- 
peror, to beseech him to sustain the ancient 
privileges of the Roman church. Honorius 
wrote to Theodosius, who replied, that “ the 
ancient privileges of the Roman church should 
be observed according to the canons, and that 
he had charged the prefects of the Pretorians 
to cause them to be executed.” 

In the course of the same year, the hol 
father ssed in Gaul the pretensions o 
Patroclus of Arles, who had ordained out of 
his province a bishop, who was asked for 
neither by the clergy nor the people of his 
residence. At length the niface died 
in the month of October, in the year 423, and 
was interred in the cemetery of St. Felicita. 

St. Simon the Stylite, who lived during the 
pontificate of Boniface the First, had taken up 
his dwelling on the summit of a column forty 
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cubits high, on which he lived thirty years. | 


This fanatic wag born at Sisan, a city situated 
on the confines of Cilicia and Syria. He had 
entered into a Greek monastery, by the ad- 
vice of a priest, and had been expelled from 
it by the abbot, who believed him insane, 
from the cruel macerations and injurious ab- 
stinences to which he condemned himeelf. 
On leaving the monastery he retired into a 
grotto, at the foot of Mount Telenissus, where 
he resolved to imitate Jesus Christ, by passing 
lent without taking any nourishment. A pious 
Cenobite of the neighbourhood, whom he had 
apprized of his intentions, wished to dissuade 
him from them. Simon fell into a passion 
with him, and prohibited him from coming to 
visit him during that period. The poor monk, 
thinking that he had lost hia reason, left for 
him ter loaves of bread and a jug fuli of 
water, and did not go again to the grotto until 
the forty days had expired. His astonishment 
‘was great on finding the provisions untouched, 
and the fanatical Simon extended on the 
earth and giving no signs of life. He imme- 
diately caused him to take some drope of 
water, and administered to him the eucharist. 
At the same moment, says the legend, Simon 
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rose with his full strength, and appeared as 
satiated, as if he had paseed lent in the midst 
of feasting. Since that period he had pre- 
served the same abstinence, and had preached 
for thirty years from the top of his column, 
exhorting the faithful to follow his example. 
His preachings, and the singularity of his 
sacrifice, had unfortunately too much in- 
fluence in stimulating the imagination of 
devotees and exciting imitators of him. 
The most distinguished of these was Si- 
mon the Second, who mounted on a co- 
lumn at the ‘age of fifty years, and who 
remained there sixty-eight years without ever 
descending. 

The exaltation of the faithful was then 
carried to such an extreme for macerations, 
that fanatics entered into ditches, only keep- 
ing their heads above them, and waited for 
death in this position; others made a vow 
not to wear clothing ; they remained entire] 
naked, exposed to the heat of summer an 
the cold of winter; men and women lived in 
herds like beasts, and slept at night, pell-mell 
in -grottoes, in form of a stable, in order to 
exercise themselves in conquering all kinds 
of temptations. 


CELESTIN THE FIRST, FORTY-FIFTH POPE. 


fA. D. 423.—Tuxoposrus THE SECOND, and VALENTINIAN THE THIRD, Emperors.] 


Eulalius refuses the pontifical see— Election of 


of Fusela—The bishops of Africa de 


him—Nestorius—He ts calumniated by St. C 


Ephesus—Nestorius unjustly condemned—Eul 
Pelagians—Celestin defends the doctrine of St. 


hem on account of his crimes—The 


Celestin— Accusations against Anthony, bishop 
reinstates 
il and Evagers—Council of Rome—Couneil of 
ium on Nestorius—New condemnation of t 

ugustine—Death of the pope—his character— 


He persecutes the Novatians—Enxtortions of the priests. 


Arter the death of Boniface the First 
many members of the clergy wished to recall 
Eulalius, who had before disputed with him 
the pontifical see. But this priest, having be- 
come a philosopher, refused the tiara, and 
remained in his retreat, in Campania, where 
he lived another year. The chair of St. Peter 
remained vacant be nine days, when Celestin 
who was a Roman by birth, and the son of 
Priscus, was chosen without opposition. 

Scarcely elevated to the pontifical see, the 
sad affair of appeals from beyond the sea, the 
rock on which the humility of the popes was 
wrecked, was renewed by the appeals of the 

riest Apiarius, and of Anthony, bishop of 

usela. This last wasa young man whom 
St. Augustine had brought up in hismonastery. 
He had only attained to the degree of a reader, 
when his protector imposed his hands upon 
him, and made him bishop of Fusela, a small 
city at the extremity of the diocese of Hippo. 
Anthony was received by the faithful with 
entire submission, but soon the disorders and 
scandal of his conduct became so great that 
the people revolted against his authority. 

A council of bishops assembled to judge 


|him. The Fusclians accused him of pillage 
; exactions and debauchery, and furnished 
roof of their accusations. The fathers, not 
ing able to refuse a condemnation, yet de- 
siring to exhibit indulgence for a protegé of 
Ñt. Augustine’s, left him the title of bishop, 
though depriving him of the government of 
his bishopric. 

Anthony, emboldened by the weakness of . 
the synod, peonia a request to the pope, in 
which he demanded to be re-established in 
his church, maintaining that he could not be 
rightly deprived of it, or that he should have 
been deposed from the pontificate. Celestin 
wrote to the prelates of Africa in favour of the 
young bishop, but demanding his re-estab- 
ishment only. in cage a true recital ‘of facts 
had been made to him. Anthony, strong in 
the judgment of the bishop of Rome, threat- 
ened them that he would cause it to be exe- 
euted by the secular power, or by an armed 
hand. Then Augustine, toshun the effects of 
genetal indignation, determined to send to 
Celestin all the proceedings, beseeching him 
to interpose his authority, to hinder manifes- 
tations of violence. 
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The letter of St. Augustine was written at East, has retired into Gaul; we have also 


a time when the bishops of Africa still showed 
a deference for appeala to Rome ; but when 
they had acquired an entire knowledge of the 
Canons of Nice, they declared, that they were 
unwilling to suffer appeals beyond the se 
and the affairof Anthony of Fusela forijin 
to the disgrace of the pope. 

Celestin wished also to re-insțate Apiarius, 
and sent him back into Africa with bishop 
Faustin. On his arrival, the African prelates 
assembled a new council, over which Aure- 
lius of Carthage presided. They examined 
into the affair of Apiarius, and he was con- 
victed of so great crimes, that Faustin him- 
self, not daring to defend him, wrapped 
himself in his cloak of office, as the advocate 
of the Holy See, and opposed the council, 
under the pretext that it was trespassing on 
the privileges of the bishop of Rome. At last 
he aclared to the fathers that they ought to 
receive Apiarius to their communion without 
examination, and solely because the pope had 
re-instated him. ' 

After three days of contest, the guilty man 
pressed by remorse of conscience, confessed 
all the crimes of which he had been accused, 
infamous crimes, which excited the general 
indignation and aggravated the excommuni- 
cation. Then the fathers, in council, de- 
manded, ironically, from Faustin, where the 
Holy Spirit which inspired the popes came 
from, since Celestin had granted his commu- 
nion to so great a culprit; and they ordered 
him to write to the pontiff that they prohibited 
him from receiving those whom they had ex- 
communicated. , 

Celestin, seeing his authority rejected in 
Africa, turned his attention towards the 
West. He sent several decretal letters to the 
prelates of the provinces of Vienne and Nar- 

nne, for the purpose of correcting abuses. 
In a very remarkable letter, he condemns the 
bishops who wore a distinctive dress, and 
were known from the other faithful by a man- 
tle and a girdle. “You ought to distinguish 
yourselves from the people, wrote he, not by 
dress, but by your doctrine and the purity of 
your morals; the priests should not seek to 
impose on the eyes of the faithful, but to en- 
lighten their minds.” 

What would have been his indignation if 
he could have foreseen that the earth would 
one day be covered with monks, which che- 
quered it black and white; with friars ridic- 
ulously clad, shod or unshod ; with domini- 
cans, their heads shaved, or wearing long 
hair, and all distinguished by the particular 
marks of their order. 

The second abuse condemned by the po 
was the custom of a Se ntance to the 
dying; the third, the habit of ordaining 
bishops from simple laymen, ‘who had not 
filled the different degrees of the clerical 
order, “You are not content with ordaining 
the laity, he writes, but it happens that you 
ordain as bishops persons accused of crimes ; 
thus, we learn that the monk Daniel, after 


learned that he has been accused by the in- 
mates of his nunnery of infamous crimes and 
odious debaucheries. We.have sent all this 
information to the bishop of Arles, .to cite 
Daniel before his council, and yet at the very 
same time you ordained him a bishop.” 

Towards the end of the same year, the cele- 
brated Nestorius commenced spreading his 
doctrines. E r speaks of him with the 
bitterness and bad faith which fanaticiem 
never fails to inp in the slaves of the Ro- 
man Court. “This tongue, the enemy of 
God, writes he, forges blasphemies. sells 
Jesus Christ a second time, divides the body 
of the Saviour, and rends it. Nestorius re- 
fuses to the Holy Virgin the name of Mother 
of God, although the Holy Spirit has conse- 
crated to her ihis title, through the councils 
and the holy fathers. He calls her onl 
Mother of Christ, and this outrage fills wi 
consternation the hearts of all the faithful. 
Anastasius, his disciple, that heretical priest, 
become the obstinate defender of the opinions 
of his master, wishes to lead us back again to 
Judaism. He does not fear to profane the 
temple of the Lord, and in the church, at 
Seong tg PAS in the presence of all the 
people, he dared to teach this impious doc- 
trine, ‘that no one could call Mary the mother 
of God, for Mary was a woman, and God 
could not be born of a woman.’ ” 

“On hearing these abominable words, the 
scandalized faithful murmured against the 
sacrilegious priest; but the patriarch Nesto- 
rius, the original author of the blasphemy, 
sanctioned, in place of condemning it, and 
outdoing the impiety of his disciple, was 
abandoned enough to say, ‘I will carefully 
guard myself from calling God an infant of 
two or three months old.’ ” 

The pope, advised by St. Cyril of the rapid 
progress which the new heresy was making, 
assembled a council at Rome to examine the 
writings of Nestorius. The Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople was condemned, and Cyril was 
charged with the execution of the sentence. 

Celestin then sent into Great Britain St. 
Germain, bintiop of Auxerre, to resist Agricola, 
the son of a Pelagian bishop, who was spread- 
ing false doctrines on the subject of ' grace; 
St. Louis, bishop of Treves, was also nomi- 
nated ambassador by a numerous council, 
which assembled in Gaul. a helt jour- 
ney, the two prelates performed, by the aid 
of the Spirit of God, a great number of mira- 
cles. We will be content with relating the 
most remarkable. 

When they had entered upon the confer- 
ence with the heretics, a philosopher of the 
time proposed a singular expedient in order 
to put an end to the discussion ; he presented 
to them a blind girl to cure. The proposal 
a red insidious, and the two parties de- 
clined the proof, —but St. Germain, recollect-. 
ing that he was fortified by precious relics, 
accepted the offer, applied his talisman to the 
eyes of the blind girl, and restored her to 


having been superior of a nunnery Jn the; sight. At the same moment, the Pelagians, 
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enlightened by an heavenly inspiration, ab- | ordination, and place in their churchesnoimage 


jured the errors which they had maintained!!! , but that of the cross. 


Whilst the Pelagians were being converted 
in Great Britain, St. Cyril, in execution of the 
orders of the pontiff, assembled a general 
council in the East. As soon as they had cele- 
brated the festival of Easter, the bishops of 
the different provinces of the empire essem- 
bled at Ephesus. The parties were warm in 
their discussions—the holy fathers villified 
each other, and in the midst of disorder and 
confusion, Nestorius was deposed by the bish- 
ops, who adhered to St. Cyril. The latter, in 
his turn, was excommunicated by the bishops 
who adhered to John of Antioch. Never was 
a judgment more precipitous nor suspicious 
than that rendered by the council of Ephesus 
against Nestorius; a single sitting only was 
consumed in the examination of his writings 
and those of his adversary, and the president 
of the council, St. Cyril, the avow enemy 
of the patriarch, had opened it, without even 
waiting for the legates of the pope. 

But posterity has freed Nestorius from the 
accusations brought against him by St. Cyril 
and his calumniator, Evager,—for it has been 
shown that the meaning which he attributed 
to the epithet, Mother of God, was reasonable 
and orthodox. Thus, the pretended heretic 
underwent an unjust condemnation. 

Cyril, who had been the- persecutor, was 
re-instated in his see by the emperor, and en- 
suing ages have honoured him aga great saint. 
Nestorius, on the contrary, a victim to the 
hatred of his enemies, remained all his life 
exposed to their persecutions, and his bana 
ia still held in execration in the writings o 
ignorant priests. 

Neverthel the doctrines of Nestorius 
have victoriously traversed fourteen centuries, 
and his followers, under the name of Chal- 

inhabit still Syria, Chaldea, Persia, and 
the coast of Malabar, and have preserved 
their symbol, which differs in nothing from 
that of the great Grecian church, but in the 
belief in two natures, distinct and separate, 
in Jesus Christ. The Nestoriane of Malabar 
are better known as the Christians of Mark 
Thomas, a title which they acquire from the 
name of the apostle who converted their an- 
cestors. The Catholics, not willing to attri- 
bute to him the merit of these conversions, 
have changed the name of their missionary 
into that of St. Thomas, who, according to 
them, had travelled as far as India to preach 
their faith ; but it has been historically proved 
that Thomas fied from Constantinople to es- 
cape the persecutions of the emperor Theo- 
dosius, the enemy of Nestorianiam, and that 
he settled in that country. 

During the sixth eh par ea Christian col- 
ony which he had settled became of so much 
importance that frequent mention is made of 
it in the chronicles of Malabar. These Chal- 
ra reject a banet me ae pats of 

ist; consequently, they do not call Mary 
the Mother cf God, and deduce the Holy 
Spirit from the Father alone. They have but 
ioe oe papuma; the eucharist and 
oL. I. 


Their priests can 
marry, and in their ceremonies they still pre- 
serve the Chaldean or Syriac language. , 
After the condemnation of Nestorius, the 
ambassadors of Celestin arrived at Ephesus, 
and subscribed, without examination, to the 
decrees of the council. The Pelagians were 
creas in oe atte Garas ; 
These unfortunates, whose heresy on the eu 
ject of grace was ah more E Ra im- 
pious sentiments on the ingdrnation attributed 
to Nestorius, became the objects of public 
hatred. Prosper made an epitaph on Pela- 


‘gianism and Nestorianism, comparing them 


to two idolatrous females, mother aud daugh- 
ter, who should be buried in the same tomb. 
This triumph, was but an illusion of pride, for 
the two sects which the council of Ephesus 
believed to be crushed by the same blow, 
have infinitely multiplied, traversed centuries, 
and exist even in our own day. 

Towards the end of this unfortunate year, 
431, the pope wrote to the bishops of Gaul in 
defence of St, Augustine, whose doctrines had 
been attacked by the priests of their dioceses. - 
He addressed to them severe reproaches on 
their negligence, in not repressing this scan- 
dal. In what terme, then, would he have ex- 
pressed his indignation, if, by a prophetie 
spirit, he could have foreseen that one of his 
successors would one day reject, as impious 
and sacrilegions, the doctrine of St. Augustine. 

The letter of the pontiff, on the subject of 
grace, contains nine articles, in which jan- 
senism exhibits itself in all ita purity, and 
without equivocation, so that if the Bull uni- 
genitus could have a retrospective effect, pope 
Celestin would find himself in heaven, excom- 
municated by Clement the Eleventh. 

The year 432 was marked by the death of 
St. Pallas, whom the pope had sent into Scot- 
land and Ireland to the apostolic mission of 
St. Patrick, and to preach the faith of Jesus 
Christ. This apostle introduced the use of 
letters among the Irish, who. had not before 
any other literature than ical verses, 
composed by their bards agd containing their 

istory. 

Celoatin died on the 6th of April, 432, after 
having governed the church of Rome for eight 
pam i He was interred in the cemetery of 

soilla. 


This pope wrote in an earnest and succinct 
manner, but his style is sententious and con- 
fused. He is reproached with having been 
ambitious and fanatical, cammon defects with 
those who have occupied the pretended seat 
of St. Peter. He persecuted the Novatians, 
took from them several churches, and com- 
peled Rusticulus, their bishop, to hold his 
meetings in a private house. This sect, es- 
tablished for a long period in Rome, had at- 
tracted the respect of the people by a holy 
morality and regular morals. They possessed 
magnificent churches, where an immense 
multitude of the faithful assembled.—Unfor- 
tunately for the Novatians, tneir prosperity 
excited the jealous hatred of the popes, who 
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were beginning to usurp an authority too ab- | they evidenced a great respect for their doc- 
solute ; they no longer permitted their public | trines, and permitted their assemblies in the 
assemblies, and whilst praising the purity of | capital of the empire. 

their faith, they deprived them of their he dedication of they famous church of 
wealth. The patriarchs of Constantinople did | Julius is attributed to Celestin, who enriched 
not imitate the bishops of Rome in their per- | it with superb vases of silver and gold, bought 
secution of the Novatians; on the contrary, | with the gifts of the faithful. 


SIXTUS THE THIRD, FORTY-SIXTH POPE. 


[A. D. 482.—VaLentiniax THE TurRp, and THsonosius THe Seconp, Emperors.] 


Fanaticism of Sixtus before his ponti He persecutes the heretics—The emperor puts am 
end to the quarrels of Cyril md John of Antioch—The pope ts accused of having violated a 
sacred virgin, and of having committed an incest—Siztus potsons his accaser—Ambition of the 
popes— Death of Sixtus-—He gives the church great riches, torn from the unfortunate people. 


Srxtvs, the third rope of that name, was'to convoke a council, at which assembled 
an Italian by birth, and a priest of the church | fifty-six bishops, to examine into the conduct 
of Rome. ‘ing the pontificate of Zozimus | of the pope. The gold of the holy father cor- 
be had pursued the unfortunate Pelagians | rupted the judges, and the assembly declared 
with inveteracy, and by his fanaticism had | that the crimes net having been established 
merited the title of maintainer of the faith. | by material proof, the accuser should be con- 
After his advent to the Holy See, Sixtus the |demned. In consequence of this judgment, 
ird, who united hypocrisy to intolerance, Ma emapenor aad empress Placidia, his mother, 
wrote to St. Cyril to treat with John of Anti- | proscri Bassus and confiscated all his 
ech, whose rene party: was ete goods to the charch. 
op ged to the decrees of the council o Three months after the sentence the priest 
phesus. This prelate had assembled at | died of poison! Historians add, that the pon- 
Tarsus a new synod, in which the fathers had | tiff, covering himself with the hypocritical 
deposed St. Cyril, Arcadius, the legate of the | veil of religion, assisted himself during bis 
Pope, and the other rig min kad gone to ; sickness, administered to him the holy sacra- 
stantinople to ordain Maximian. The ment, and wished, after his death, to place 
bishop of Alexandria, in conformity with the | him in his shroud with his own hands, in 
wishes of the pope, took steps towards a! order to conceal the dead body disigured by 
reconciliation, but they could net calm John | poison. The priests, on the other hand, affirm 
of Antioch, who, immediately on his arrival | that Sixtus came forth from this accusation 
at his metropolis, held a second synod, in| pure as gold from the fumace, and that it 
which all the depositions of the first were | served to augment the favourable opinion enm- 
confirmed. The Orientals then wrote'to The- | tertained by the people of the holinees of the 
edosius, to inform him that they detested the | pontiff. 
doctrines of Cyril, and to beseech him not to} Church history leaves a void of some years 
suffer them to begtaught in the churches of | in its recital of the actions of Sixtus, and we 
the empire. cannot undertake to draw them from the pro- 
The prince, worn out with the complaints | found oblivion in which they are buried. We 
of both parties, and fearing that the schism | only know that he maintained the jurisdiction 
with which the church was menaced would | of his See over Illyria, and that he confirmed 
trouble the panie tranquillity, wished to recon- | the sentence of Iddiuus, condemned by Pro- 
cile John of Antioch and St. Cyrii. He flat- | clus. At this period the bishops of Asia re- 
tered the ambition and pride of these two | fused to recognize the jurisdiction of the Pa- 
prelates, and terminated their disputes to the | triarch of Constantinople, or rather the dou- 
satisfaction of all of the enemies of the unfor- | ble dealing priests, well knowing the ambition 
tunate Nestorians. The illustrious old man | of the popes, disobeyed the judgment of their 
preserved, however, some friends, who boldly | legitimate superiors, in order to carry their 
condemned the treason of John of Antioch. | causes to Rome; where their complaints, no 
This triumph of Sixtus the Third was not of | matter how unjust, would be favourably re- 
long duration. He was soon after accused by | ceived, provided they favoured the policy of 
Bassus, a commendable priest, and of distin- las nage pursued by the Holy See. 
guished birth, of having committed an incest, | Julian of Eclana, the famous defender of 
and introduced himeelf into a convent, to vio- | Pelagius, worn out by the persecution which 
late a religious woman, named Chrysogonia. | the hatred of the priests of the East constantly 
The accusation, becoming public, srpered excited against him, came to make his sub- 
atrocious, and caused so great a scandal that | mission to the pontiff, and demanded per- 
Valentinian, emperor of the West, was obliged | mission to retake possession of his see; but 
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Sixtus, after having coneulted with the arch- 
deacon the most important person in 
the church, and whom we shall soon see suc- 
ceed him, sharply repulsed the proposals of 
Julian, and commenced a new persecution 
agamst the unfortunate Pelagians. 

Pope Sixtus died seon after, on the 28th of 
March, 420, having held the Holy Bee about 
eight years. He was buried on the road to 
Tibur, near to St. Lawrence. 

During his pontificate he rebuilt the church 
of St. Mary, placed in the interior an altar of 
silver, weighing three hundred pounds, gave 
to it many vases of silver, weighing eleven 
hundred and sixty-five pea, a vase of 
gold, of fifty pounds, and twenty-four chan- 
deliers of copper, and he appropriated for the 
support of this church, in houses and lands, a 
revenue of seven hundred and twenty-nine 
sous of gold. He gave to the baptistery of St. 
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He adorned the confessional of St. Peter with’ 
ornaments of silver. weighing four hundred 
pounds, and that of St. Lawrence with balus- 
trades of porphyry. He placed upon the altar 
columns of massive silver, weighing four 
hundred Pounds, sustaining a silver arch, sur- 
mounted by a statue of St. Lawrence in mas 
sive gold, weighing two hundred pounds. 
The church of the saint was encumbered 
with vases of silver and gold, adorned with 
pearls and precious stones. St. Sixtus had 
equally ornamented the baptistery of the 
Lateran with columns of porphyry, and upon 
the marble architecture he caused verses to 
be sculptured, which pointed out the virtues 
of baptism and the faith of original sin. In 
fine, this pontiff gave tothe churches, duri 

his life more than two thousand six hnnd 

and eleven pounds weight of gold and silver, 
which he had extracted from the faithful by 


Mary vases of silver, and a stag, from whence | means of alms and testaments. 


flowed the water, of thirty pounds weight. 


LEO THE FIRST, FORTY-SEVENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 440.—Vatenrimian THE Tarp, and Taxoposrus raz Secoxp, Emperors.] 


Birth of Leo—He excommunicates bi 
Genseric m Ii 


punishment of Priscillian in Spat 


of the pope—Leo encourages the fanaticism of the emperor against the heretico—E: 
Eutyches is absolved—The pope excommunicated—He demands from the emper 


his doctri 


ist bishops—Laws in favour of celi R 0 
Pessecutions of the Manicheans—The then! falselge Le 
attacks the Pelagrans—He wishes to extend his rule over Illyria— 


accuses y— Leo 
Death of St. Cyril—Cruel 
t. Martin. bishop of Tours, condemns the intolerance 


General council of Ephesus— 
or 6 


council—Exploits of Attila—Leo arrests his career—Miracle of the holy father— 


. between the patriar 
bits any one from 
bloody hand—Death of the pope. 


Constantinople and Leo—Rome sacked by Genseric—The pope 
ing the veil under forty—Fasts established by St. Leo—History of the 


prohi- 


Leo was born at Rome towards the end of ` churches, which were said to be governed by 
the reign of Theodosins the Great ; his father’s persons unworthy of the episcopate, and whe 
name was Quintian. Authors are silent in | been elevated to this dignity by means 
regard to his birth, and Leo first appears in ' of bloody seditions. The legate discovered 
history on the occasion of a violent quarrel that discipline was entirely abandoned, and 
which had broken out between Aetius and ; that the sacred orders were bestowed on the: 


Albin, the leaders of the Roman armies sent 
into Gaul to repulse the barbarians, who threat- 
ened the frontiers. The misunderstanding 
between these generals might have brought 
about the greatest disasters, and perhaps the 
ruin of the empire. Leo, sent by the pontiff 
to negotiate an agreement between the two 
armies, happily terminated this difficult nego- 
tiation, and reconciled Aetius and Albin, who 


| laity—bigamists and heretics. 
The pope immediately wrote to the bishops 
' of Eastern Mauritania, to recommend to them 
‘to follow the ecclesiastical discipline in ae- 
cordance with the intent of the councils. In 
thjs letter he calls those bigamists who had 
married widows, or who two wives at a 
time, or who had espoused a second after 
having repudiated a first. 


reunited their forces against the barbarians.| He permitted the mere laity, who had been 

The ambassador was still at the camp when | elevated to bishopries, to hold their sees; he 
Sixtus died, and though absent, he was unan- | also confirmed in their dignities Donatus of 
imously elected chief of the church, and a; Salicina, who had abjured with his people the 
' deputation brought to him the announcement | heresy of the Novatians, and plane Do- 
of this good news. natist convert, who had been ordained bishop 

Arrived at the sovereign pontificate, he at | without having received orders; but he sar- 
once applied himself with great assiduity to | rendered to the judgment of the prelates of 
the instruction of his flock. He then sent an | the provinces Aggar and Tiberien, who had- 
envoy to bishop Potentius, in Africa, to make | been consecrated in consequence of revolts, 
to him an exact report of the situation of the | reserving, nevertheless, to himself the revi- 
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sion of the process and the right of final de- , nizing them. He accused them of fasting on 
cision. Sunday, in honor of the sun, and on Monday 

St. Leo judged the nuns innocent who had | in that of the moon; he affirmed that th 

been violated when their convents were pil- ) received the communion in only one kind, 
laged by the Arabs, counselling them, never- | that of bread, regarding wine as the produc- 
theless, not to compare themselves with those | tion of an evil principle. t 
who still had their virginity, and advising| After having rendered them ezecrable in 
them to mourn for the residue of their lives | the eyes of the people, the pope Leo ordered 
over the irreparable loss they had sustained, | the strictest search to be made for them in 


He then wrote to Rusticus, bishop of Nar- 
bonne, to prohibit him from exposing to pub- 
lio penitence a priest who had been found 
guilty of enormous crimes, adding that it was 

is duty to conceal the faults of the clergy, in 
order to shun a scandal which might brng 
dishonour on the church. 

In a decree whioh he made at the begin. 
ning of the year 442, the holy father ordered 
mere priests to follow the same law as the 
bishops, in regard to continence; that is, he 
enjoined them to keep their wives, without 
having any intimate connection with them. 
The deacons refused to submit to the observ- 
Bas of this renee pas jand it was later, 
an employing the greatest circumspec- 
tion, that the Ponts aor able to make the 


the city; he prohibited their secret aseem- 


| blies, ordered the books which contained 


their doctrine to be seized, and bumed them 
publicly in the square in front of the church 
of St. Beter. Then, in order to increase the 
horror he was desirous of inspiring against 
these unfortunates, he held a synod, com- 
posed of the neighbouring bis to whom he 
added the principal members of the clergy, 
the senate, the nobility and the le, an 


peop: 
' in the presence of this assembly several Ma- 


nicheaus and one of their bishope, seduced by 
the money of the pontiff, made a public con- - 
fession of | the abominable acts of lewdness of 

which they had been guilty. But the testi- 
mony of these cowardly apostates will appear 
always suspicious to conscientious minds, who 


laws of celibacy acceptable in the West. In desire to judge with impartiality; and we 


the East they were equally disappointed. 
In another bull the pope established this 
invidious proposition, that a clergyman could 
ive his daughter to a man living in concu- 
Eiiage, without incurring the ecclesiastical 
censure, as if he gave her to a married man; 
because, adds the holy father, concubines 
are not legitimate wives, and the daughters 
do not sin in yielding themselves to their hus- 
bands. The 
the faithful who had been 
the pagans, and who had Ered like them. 
He permitted the bishops to purify them by 
fasting and the imposition of hands, in case 
they had only eaten of the sacrificial food ; 
but he poema Ay Hee ionene and adul- 
teters, the submit to public penance 
if they had adored the idol. = 

During the year 443, Genseric, after having 
ravaged the provinces of the empire, and es- 
tablished his dominion in Africa, made a de- 
scent on Sicily, where, at the instigation of 
Maximian, chief of the Ariane, he cruelly 
persecuted the orthodox. In the peril in 
which the church was placed, St. Augustine 
thought it was his duty to abandon his dio- 
cese, to pR Rome to combat the Arians. 
He, by ce, took up his residence in the 
house of a Manichean, which sect was then 
making great progrese, and had increased 
very considerably from the Africans, who had 
taken refuge in Italy after the destruction of 
Carthage by the king of the Vandals. 

St. Augustine, betraying the duties of hospi- 
tality, discovered to Leo the places of meet- 
ing of this new sect, and pretended that the 
Manicheans were the authors of the corrup- 
tions which were gliding into his flock. Then 
the holy father warned the faithful in his ser- 
mons that they ought not only to guerd against 
these dangerous heretics, but to denounce 
them, and he pointed out the means of recog- 


know by recent examples in religion, as well 
as in politics, that zeal, or the fear of tortures, 
induce new converts to calumniate their breth- 


t article of this bull concerns 


ren, frequently to persecute them. 

The Tope, not being yet satisfied, excited the 
magistrates to exterminate the Manicheans, 
and was constrained in his cruel pursuits by 
the imperial laws. Valentinian the Third 
published an edict, in which he confirmed 
and renewed all the ordinances of his prede- 


risoners among | cessors against these sectaries, declaring them 


to be infamous, incapable of exercising any 
charge, of carrying arms, of bearing testi- 
mony, of contracting or doing any lawful act 
in civil society, prohibiting all the subjects of 
the empire from affording them an asylum, 
and ordaining that, when denounced, the 


| should be punished according to the rigour o 


the laws. 

Thirteen centuries later will produce an- 
other execrable example, in the person of 
Louis the Fourteenth, authorising persecu- 
tions against the Protestants. _ 

Many bishops of the East and West, at the 
instigation of the pontiff, proceeded with 
equal zeal against the Manicheans in their 
dioceses. Thanks to these violent remedie 
Rome was soon purged of this heresy, an 
Leo could turn his arms against Pelagianism, 
which Julian of Eclana, his implacable foe, 
favoured in Campania and Italy; but not 
wishing to engage in theological discussions 
in which he feared a failure, it appeared to 
him more certain to excite the bishops 
against the Pelagians, and put in force the 
cruel ordinances of the emperors. 

During the course of the game year, Leo 
gave a new proof of his excessive ambition. 
The emperors, in the division of Ilyria, had 
taken away from the popes the jurisdiction 
of primacy, which they claimed over that 
province. In spite of the prohibition of the 
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sovereign, the holy father established in 
Illyria, as vicar for his see, Anastasius, bishop 
of Thessalonica. It is true, that in this trans- 
action, he had to display all his political skill, 
and that he was obliged to write to the pre- 
fects of the East letters of condescension to 
excuse his conduct. Experience had taught 
the pontiffs that they could more easily bend 
to their will the bishope of the West than 
those of the East, who knew how to maintain 
themselves in possession of their privileges ; 
and prudence advised them to show, in their 
intercourse with them, great address. 
Leo showed no regard for the decisions of 
the prelates of Gaul, and imperiously ordered 
to submit to the will of the eourt of 
Rome. 
Fok ee hereed b onan of caer 
nc the prince to reform 
the abuses which hed” been introduced into 
some provinces of Gaul, went to Vienne to 
receive the complaints of the people and the 
nobles, who accused Celidonius, their bishop, 
of rape and murder, and of having finally 
married a woman whose husband he had 
caused to be assassinated. 
These two prelates ordered the witnesses 
to assemble, and convened several ecclesias- 


tics, of t merit, to examine into this 
affair. accusation having been prove 
they decided, according to the rules of scrip- 


ture, that Celidonius himself should renounce 
the episcopate. The condemned bishop ap- 

ed to e from this sentence, and was 
listened to with favour by the pontiff. St. Hi- 
larius, in order to avoid scandal, went himself 
to Italy, to beseech Leo to maintain the dis- 
cipline of the churches. He represented to 
him, with great wisdom, that it was neces- 
sary for the Holy See to renounce its preten- 
sions of elevating to ecclesiastical functions 
bishops deposed in Gaul by the orders of the 

istates. “I am come, holy father,” 
added he, “to render you my duty, and not 
to plead my cause; f advise you of that 
which has , not in form of accusation, 
but in simple recital; if your opinion differs 
from mine, I shall urge it no more, and will 
follow up before the prince the deposition of 
the guilty.” 

The pope, through ambition for the prerog- 
ative of his eee, not only repulsed the demand 
of St. Hilarius, but gave orders to his guards 
to retain him as a prisoner, being desirous of 
constraining him to justify himself before the 
council which he had convoked. Fortu- 
nately, the prelate was enabled to deceive 
the spies of the holy father, sallied secretly 
from Rome, and returned to his church. Leo, 
furious at seeing his prisoner escape him, 
caused him to be excommunicated by his 
council, and reinstated Celidonius in all his 

ights. The synod, it is trae, was composed 
of his slaves; that is to say, of ere con- 
tiguous to Rome. With sueh people, add 
historians, the pontiff would have been ena- 
bled to condemn the apostles, and Jesus 
Christ himself. The emperor, Valentinian 
the Third, lending himeelf to the vengeance 
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of Leo, had the weakness to give an order, 
addressed to the patrician Aetius, who com- 
manded the troops in Gaul, ordering him to 
imprison, as a traitur and seditious person, 
the holy shepherd of the city of Arles. 

This act Of despotism was a mortal blow to 
the liberty of the French churches, and its 
ecclesiastical affairs, which had before been 
judged by national ayncds, were, from that 
time, carried before the biahop of Rome. 

St. Cyril, one of the most violent persecu- 
tors of the Novatians, died on the 9th of June, 
in this game year, after having governed the 
church of Alexandria for thirty-two years. 
He had designated as his successor the bishop 
Diosconus. 

In spite of the vigilance of the pope, the 
heresy of the Priscillianists continued to make 
a ee surprising progress in Spain and 

ul. 

These sectarians were but a continuation 
of the Gnostics, and by the accounts of their 
enemies, were subdivided into many fractions, 
distinct from each other, and having each 
their particular belief. Thus, the Massalians 
did not believe that the sacraments were at 
al] efficacious in driving away demons, and 
maintained that the only mode of exorcising 
the faithful possessed with evil spirits, was to 
sneeze, in order that the demons might be 
expelled with the discharge. The Sethians, 
or Ophites, placed the serpent before Christ, 
and adored him for having taught man the 
knowledge of good and evil. The Adamites 
taught a community of women, because, 
according to them, promiscuity was the true 
mystieal community of the Christian. The 
Cainites honoured Cain, as the one who had 
taught men to labour, and regarded the murder 
of Abel as an allegory, soning that people 
could destroy the idle, who were a charge on 
society. ey venerated the memory of 
Judas, because this apostle, by. betraying 
Christ, had saved the world from universal 
damnation. They believed that every sin 
had a guardian angel, who presided over its 
accomplishment, and they detested chaste 
men, as beings without force or energy; 
finally, they invoked, in their prayers, 
inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, and all 
the Hebrews of the Old Testament, who had 
been signalized for their impiety. 

How great soever may be the trust reposed 
by priests in the assertions of the fathers of 
the church, those among the ecclesiastics 
who have written upon this heresy, have not 
been able to avoid doubting the exactitude of 
the statements of St. Epiphanus on the dif- 
ferent sects of the Priscillianists or Guostics ; 
and if they do not accuse him of having 
wished to calumniate them, in order to in- 
crease the number of their enemies, at least 
they reproach him for having shown himeelf 
too credulous in adopting the popular fables 
invented againet them by ignorance or hatred. 
St. Ireneus and St. Clement of Alexandria, 
themselves, refused to believe in their all 
turpitude, and accused them only of an affec- 
tation of too great purity and chastity. 
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The monke, the docile instruments of the, bishops delivered in accordance with the 


fanaticism of Leo, afier having brought before 
the prefect Evodus, atrocious accusations 
against the venerable Priscillian, demanded 
that he should be incarcerated in one of their 
prisons, and submitted to the most terrible 
proofs. 

The unfortunate heretic was bound with 
cords and chains: then the priest commenced 
the interrogatory :— 

- “Abjure thy errors, ‘Priscillian; submit 
thyself to the sovereign pontiff of Rome.” 

The sufferer refusing to reply, the execu- 
tioners made his limbs to crack under the 

ressure of his chains, and plunged both his 
Ret into a bad ee ii Perey 

“ Abjure thy errors, Priscillian, and glorify 
Leo, tho father of the ar on a 

Priscillian, during this horrible suffering, 
addressed his prayers to God, and refused 
still to glorify the pope. 

Then the monk charged with the execution 
gave the orders to the executioners to com- 
mence the punishment. They tore from him 
his hair and ibs skin of his skull, they burned 
with hot iron all parts of his body, and 
upon his wounds boiling oil and melted lead, 
aad at last plunged into his entrails a rod 
heated in the fire ; and this martyr expired, 
after two hours of frightful suffering. 

Leo still pursued the residue of the sec 
and abandoned them to the implacable hatr 
of the priests. Their vengeance not being 
satisied. by the condemnation of Priscillian, 
they soon Atmsed their eredit a ths your 
of the vourt, reecuting eof wi : 
it was satah is be Sapol ef fasting and 
loving a quiet retreat, and the greatest crimes 
then were to be wise and honoured. Citizens 
who had displeased the clergy were accused 
of Priscillianism, especially when their death 
might be agreeable to the prince, or their 
riches could fill the treasury of the holy 
father. 

St. Martin, bishop of Tours, loudly con- 
demned the intolerance of the pontiff, who, 
under the cloak of religion, sought to gratify 
his ambition and avarice by sacrificing the 
quiet of the people. At first, he refused to 
communicate with the bishops of Spain, who 
had executed the orders of Leo; but in the 
end, fatigued by their protestations, he per- 
mitted them to extort an act of communion 
from him. He was much afflicted, in conse- 
quence of it, during the rest of his life, and 


was persuaded that this act had hindered the 
grace of miracles from shining forth in his 
person. 


The pope not only dared to glorify himself 
for having ordered the punishment of Pris- 
cillian, but he even wrote to Maximus, to de- 
mand from him his assistance to extend the 
massacres through all the provinces of the 
empire; he expressed himself in these terms, 
“My lord, the rigor and severity of your 
justice against this heretic and his disciples 
fae been of great aid to the clemency of the 
church. We have heretofore been content 
with the mildness of the judgments which the 


canons, and we did not desire bloody exeew 
tions; now, however, we have learned that i$ 
is necessary to be aided and sustained by the 
severe constitutions of the emperors—for 
the fear of religious punishment frequently 
makes heretics recur to a spiritual remedy, 
which can eure their souls from a mortal 
malady by a true conversion.” 

This impious pope, thus separating himself 
from the tolerant precepts of Christianity, 
endeavored to extirpate heresies by the most 
violent means. 

Soon the affair of Eutyches gave the world 
a new f of the cruelty of Leo, and showed 
the ridiculous spectacle of a pretended heresy, 
against which the East and the West were 
up, without knowing the degmas which 
youll encounter the anathemas of the Holy 


Eutyches, a priest and abbot of a great 
concent of three hundred: monks, near Con- 
stantinople, had written to the pope to inform 
him that Nestorianism was oratio new 
strength, under the protection which the pe- 
trician, Flavian, granted to it. Leo approved 
.of his zeal, and encouraged him to pursue the 
heretics. Domnus of Antioch wrote, in his 
tum, to the emperor Theodosius, and accused 
him of renewing the heresy of Appolinarius, 
by maintaining that the divinity of the Soa 
of God, and his humanity, were but one ne- 
ture, and attributed his sufferings to his 
divinity. This heresy was founded on the 
consequences drawn trom the terms of Euty- 
ches, whieh did not differ from the orthodox 
opinions but in the mode of interpreting them. 

e recognized, in fact, two natures in Jesus 
Christ, but he maintained that it was better 
to explain the mystery of the incamation by 
saying that there existed but a single nature; 
because Jesus Christ was at once Ged and 
man. Those who declared against this sen- 
timent spoke of those two natures as if they 
had been separate, and the pretended heretie 
was condemned, beoause he was not under- 
om, or because they refused to understand 


The Eastern prelates assembled in coun- 
cil at Constantinople, to judge Eutyches, and 
pronounced a sentence of excommunication, 
which does not inspire a great respect for the 
abilities of the fathers who composed the 
synod. He, believing himself unjustly con- 
demned, wrote to the pope, “I beseech you, 
holy father, to decide upon the faith, and not 
permit the decree whigh has been ordained 
against me bya cabal to be executed. Have pity 
on an old man, who has lived sixty-five years 
in continence, in the exercise of piety, and 
whom they drive from his retreat.” ’ The 
emperor Theodosius, who favoured Eutyches, 
wrote at the same time to the pontiff on the 
troubles which were agitating the church at 
Constantinople. 

These letters, which flattered the ambition 
of Leo, already at variance with Flavian of 
Constantinople, sufficed to him to 
undertake the defence of Eutyches. He thus 
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wrote to Flavian, “I am. astonished, my 
brother, that you have sent me no information 
of the scandal which troubles the church, and 
of which you should’ have been the first to 
advise me. We have read the expose of the 
doctrine of Eutyches, and we do not see for 
what motive you have separated him from 
the communion of the faithful. Never- 
theless, as we desire to be inipartial in our 
judgments, we will make no decision without 
understanding, perfectly, the reasons alleged 
by both parties. Send us, then, a relation of 

that has passed, and teach us what new 
error has sprung up against the faith, that we 
may be able, in accordance with the will of 
the emperor, to put an end to the division— 
and this we shall be easily enabled to do, 
since the priest Eutyches has declared that 
if we should find any thing reprehensible in 
his doctrine, he was ready to correct it.” 

Some days after the receipt of the letters 
of the pope, a new council was held at Con- 
stantinople, to revise the first judgment. The 
emperor wished the patrician Florentin to 
represent him in this assembly, in order to 
Prevent the hatred of theologians from op- 
pressing innocence ; as he learned that his 
precautions were powerless, he transferred 
the council to Ephesus. 

The pope, and Flavian of Constantinople, 
who had been reconciled, fearing to lose their 
influence over the fathers, used their efforts 
to epgage the emperor to countermand his 
last orders. But all their endeavours were 
useless. Leo, unwilling to go to Ephesus, 
contented himself with sending, as his legates. 
Julius, bishop of Pouzzola ; René, a priest of 
the order of St. Clement ; Hilarius, a deacon ; 
and Dulcitius, a notary. 

When all the fathers convoked by the em- 
peror were assembled at Ephesus, the open- 
ing of the council was fixed for the 8th of 
August. Dioscorus, the successor of St. 
Cyril in the government of the church of 
Alexandria, was named president of the as- 
sembly. The sentence of deposition pro- 
nounced against Eutyches in the council of 
Constantinople, was declared null by the 
fathers; they re-established the venerable 
abbot at the head of his monastery, and ren- 
dered him entire justice, as to the purity of 
his faith and the sanctity of his morals. His 
accusers, Flavian, and Eusebius, bishop of 
Dorylea, were condemned and deposed, de- 
api of the opposition of Hilarius, the deacon 
of the Roman church, who spoke in the name 
of the pope ; and despite of the efforts of sev- 
eral bishops, who evinced a strong attach- 
ment to the interests of Flavian. 

After the council, Dioscorus even pro- 
nounced a sentence of condemnation against 
pope Leo, as a punishment for his pride and 
despotism. The emperor Theodosius con- 
firmed, by an edict, the second council of 
Ephesus, and prohibited new sees being 
given to bishope who should sustain the he- 
resy of Nestorius and Flavian. 

ie the interval, Leo received a letter from 
the bishops of the province of Vienne, which 
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| advised him of the election of Ravennius to 
‘ the archbishopric of Arles, which shows that 

they did not wait for the consent of the holy 
‘father to consecrate a bishop, and that they 
‘advised him of their elections for the sole 
l purpose of maintaining the bonds of fraternal 
| union. . 

The pope was still ignorant of what was 
Rew in the East, from whence he had re- 
| ceived no news. He wrote then to Flavian, 

to testify his inquietude. Some time after, 
the degcon Hilarius, terig returned to Rome, 
advised the holy father of the great out 
which had been committed against his see by 
the council of Ephesus. Leo, transported 
with rage, immediately convoked the bishops 
of Italy to a synod, and, in his turn, excom- 
municated the fathers of Ephesus; then he 
wrote several synodical letters against Euty- 
ches, and demanded at once from the empe- 
ror authority to preside over a general council. 
After the death of Theodosius, the empress 
Pulcheria, seeonding the pontiff in his desire 
to draw down vengeance on Eutyches and his 
friende, ordered: the patriarch Anatolius, who 
had been placed in see of Constantinople 
in the stead of Flavian, to embrace the 
of Rome, and to merit the affection of the 
, if he wished to preserve his bishopric. 
Anatolius, intimidated en threat, assem- 


pope 

invited the legates 
of the pontiff, to take cognizance of the famous 
new council declared that they entirely ap- 
nounced an anathema against Nestorius and 
this unjust sentence, merited to be received 


bled a council, to which 

letter of Leo to Flavian. The fathers of the 
proved of its contents. Then Anatolius pro- 
Eutyches, condemned their doctrine, and by 
as the legitimate bishop of Constantinople. 
state as ecclesisastical. 


Political affairs were in as deplorable a 
ss me redoubtable 
Attila, the king of the Huns, after having re- 
dased to sawe the oity of Aquileia; and 
ravaged all the country over which he passed, 
caused all Italy to tremble. Pavia even, 

Milan, those two great cities, could not resist 
the efforts of his victorious arms, and had 


become the frightful theatre of the dis- 
orders of war. 

This new distress caused the greatest con- 
sternation at Rome. The Senate assembled 
to deliberate whether the emperor should 
quit Italy, since it appeared to be impossible 
to defend the capital against the de of 
barbarians who seemed to have inundated 
the empire. In this extremity, they resolved 
to try the effect of negotiations, and sent to 
Attila a pompous embassy, with pope Leo, 
whose persuasive eloquence they well knew, 
at its head. The pontiff allied from the city 
with an imposing cortége to meet this re- 
doubtable enemy, and when he was near the 
tent of Attila, he astonished him with the 
solemn chants of the church, and humbly 

rostrated himself before the majesty of the 
rbarian chief; then the conferences com- 
menced. The chronicles relate that the 


king of the Huns was so struck by this strange 
spectacle, that he submitted to every thing 
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Leo demanded, as to orders from Heaven ; | three churches, which served foran asylum, 
he he conpenled r peace, and — shi ond vee vip was no Hpagannd. ts 
is armies beyond the Danube. Some histo- e king then returned to his vesse 
rians even add, that ue pee petan Thinh ers filled tas booty, taking with 
having openly expre eir contempt for|him the empress Eudoxia and her two 
their Since, hig had honoured the fons by | daughters, ata he treated with distinction. 
TAE EEEE te tad ont E R AENA E te E eth ehh 

se rmed, that he seen in a dream a | historians maintain ; $ 
venerable old man, holding in his hand a | they reproach him ‘were the inevitable conse- 
drawn sword, who menaced him with death | quences of supreme. power. We shall find 
if he did not conform to the orders of Lea. | actions much more condemnable in the lives 
This story was af found in the Bre- |of monarchs whose memory is venerated in 
viary of Paris. During the seventeenth cen- | the church. , 
tury, Sas ntour moa jeer archbisho ee en ue pa i me A Maoin 
‘suppre it, as well as other grosser tables | the party of Eutyc! e efforts in 
whieh it contained. The true motive for the | the Fast to obtain the seh aa of his suc- 
retreat of Attila was the desire of possessing | cessor, sumamed Macellus; but the pontiff, 
Ahe gold which the pope made to glitter be- | who had aided by his cabals and intrigues 
Skalaen ie PA at gearet eee l hin e Onur ua to ea e 
conqueror a ead of victorious trooj credit at cou 
aid e jally for an Attila, the scourge of | of the church, and maintain the authority of 
Soak fled the bravest with fat, aml at whaea |" Leo. thea, occupied. Wimsdll rac ruling 
ed the bravest with fear, and at whose en 
name nations trembled. ; several pointe of dpeiphos on the subject o 
Leo, who had disarmed the invincible king | the inhabitants of the city of Aquileia, who 
of the Huns, could not, nevertheless, conquer | had been carried away prisoners by Attila. 
Anatoliuss, the Lelie of Constantinopie; During mei captivity, ps ogee genie 
who, not having need to preserve an res | impure and con 
with him, wished to Suen his aas over baptism ; others, on their return, had found 
Sobad already maio nia suihapny DI in | Auel, bariet omovliod SE Lao ia cases 
w made his authority felt in eia, having co : 
the churches of the West. j of canons the pope replied in the fol- 
In order to humiliate the bishops of Rome, | lowing decretal :—He orders wemen who have 
ener eve the perce a eS contracted new PERS mioara as 
and Dioscorus, and repulsed the friends of the | to the existence of their hus 8, to return 
holy father; the lattor complained mae em- | to them, won pan of an bag eee and 
ror Marcian and the empress Pulcheria; | excuses the sécond husbands. He condemns 
but the emperor, who dred to maintain opie ery those hom ar Sa a 
peace in the church, refused to give any |ger had induced to eat unclean 
satisfaction to either. of the Hae partien orders eee sbi had pern re-baptised, By: 
and forced them to feign an official recon- | reconcile themselves with the church by the 
ciliation. a imposition of the hands of the bishop. In 
The pope was charged, during the follow- | another decretal, Leo prohibits virgins from 
rouslsedl”deplcrably, aid tn WHO. bus el. | poe they bad been tied 10 ihe age of rte 
quence did not produce a second miracle. It is believed that it was at his solicitation 
The empress Eudoxia, after the death of |that the emperor Magorian passed a law 
Valentinian the Third, had been forced to, against parents forcing their daughters to 
Saponi Maximus, e RRE ot ine pon | consecrate themel a God ; the oe law 
e assassin of her hus . As the; blames, severely, widows who, not havin 
princess eed to ee to the tape of ne | children, renounce a second marriage, through 
monster, he e barbarity to order his į libertinage, and not virtue. 
soldiers to bind her with cords, and to strip| The church owes to this holy father the 
from her her garments, that he might be ena- | establishment of four solemn fasts during the 
bled to glut his brutal passion. Eudoxia, | year, to wit: Lent, Pentecost—the fasts of 
outraged by this horrid violence, secretly | the seventh and the tenth months. Legends 
demanded assistance from the king of the | fix at this period the origin of “Rogations,” 
Vandals. Genseric seized upon ee pretext, baer wer first celebrated in Daorn and 
disembarked in Italy, and mare towards | in the end adopted by the churches o: 
Rome, whose gates wes opened to him by | countries. Mamers, haben of Vienne, was 
treason. the inventor of this superstitious practice, 
St. Leo, seeing his flock exposed to the | which, according to the priests, has the power 
vengeance of the Arians, cast himself at the |of bending Divine Justice, arresting earth- 
feet of the king ee Vandals, and apie quakes, fires, and other scourges which deso- 
him to spare the holy city. All his endea- | late nations, 
vours failed before the obstinacy of Genseric;| Authors relate a singular anecdote in 
Rome was delivered up to pillage during | regard to the custom of kissing the foot of 
fourteen days, and the inhabitants had only | the pore. A woman of remarkable beauty 
the liberty of retirmg with their families into | had been admitted, they say, on Easter day 
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to kiss the hand of the pontiff ; when she was | toration of his hand, which was granted him 
near to Leo, his holiness felt the flesh revolt-| on condition he would change the custom of 
ing against the minh and he desired to| giving the hand to kiss, and that he would 
es the beautiful penitent. But, almost| introduce the practice of presenting the feet 
immediately after the commission of the’ of the pontiff for the adoration of the faithful. 
crime, repentance took possession of his soul, ' Thus does the legend relate the miracle of 
and he cut off the hand which had caused the bloody hand !! 
this mark of weakness. This mutilation pre-} St. Leo held his see twenty-one years, and 
venting the holy father from celebrating] died on the 11th of April, inthe year 461, the 
mass, the people began to murmur; then Leo| day fixed in honour of his memory in the 


addressed fervent prayers to God for the res-| church. 


HILARIUS, THE FORTY-EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 461.—Leo Tx First, Severus, and ANtaEmivs; Emperors.) 


Birth of Hilarius—The 


‘air of Hermes, bishop of Bezters—He 


secutes St. Mamers— 


Violence of the pontiff—He extends his sway over Gaul and Spain—Intolerance of the pope— 


His death—Character of his pontificate. 


Hilarus was a Sardinian, and the son of 

" Crispinus. Nothing is known of his educa- 

tion, nor of the private acts of his life, before 

his arrival at ntificate. History truly 

spreke of his embassy to the council of 

phesus, where he had been sent by Leo, to 
sustain the rights of the bishop of Rome. 


Mamers repelled these attacks of the pon- 
tiff with dignity and moderation ; he refuted 
the accusations of his enemies, and declared 
that he would maintain the rights of his 
church. The cardinal Baronius himself, 
when speaking of this scandalous dispute 
says, “ Do not be astonished if the pope acted 


The old scandal of appeals to Rome was | with too much vehemence 


renewed in the first year of his reign. A man 
named Hermes had, by means of intrigue, 
been ordained bishop of Beziers, in opposition 
to the wishes of its inhabitants, who did not 
want him, on account of the crimes of his 
pest life, which rendered him unworthy of 
the opiacopate j. kal the new prelate having 
addressed himself to the court of Rome, the 
pur wrote to Leo of Arles, to obtain from 
a a Tēport on. the morals sad conduct of 

rmes, in order to interpose his j entin 
the affair. Then Whon even pace for 
the reply of Leo, he assembled a council, and 
confirmed Hermes in hia bishopric, prohibiting 
him, however, from ordaining priests. 

St. Mamers, bishop of Vienne, celebrated 
through all Gaul for his piety, acquired new 
glory from a persecution he endured from the 
pontiff on the following account. An ambi- 
tious priest had carried complaints to Rome 
against Mamere, who, having repelled his 
pretensions to the bishopric of Die, had given 

see to a venerable old man. In it, he 
was sustained by Leo of Arles and the synod 
of the province, who hastened to inform the 
that the act of Mamers was just and 
equitable; but Hilarius, desirous of augment- 
ing the power which his predecessor had 
arrogated to himself in Gaul, on this occasion 
broke through the bounds of equity. He 
called the act of Mamers an unpardonable 
outrage ; he accused him of pride, presump- 
tion, and prevarication ; he threatened even to 
take from him his privileges if he should 
persevere in the just exercise of his rights; 
and he even changed bishop Veranus to exe- 
cute his orders, as the d 
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inst Mame: 
a prelate of exemplary piety sor, H soneked 
airs, ev one may be deceived, even 
although he 1s the successor of St. Peter; and 
a like difficulty had before taken place during 
the reign of St. Leo.” 

Two important affairs occurred in the same 
year, (462,) which increased the influence of 
the Holy See. Sylvanus, bishop of Calahora, 
had selected a priest of the church of Tarra- 
gona, and had ordained him a bishop, not- 
withstanding the opposition of his metropoli- 
tan. The chiefs of the clergy of the province 
having assembled in council to decide upon 
the dispute, could not agree, and they had the 
weakness to write to the holy father, to ask 
from him what should be their decision. 

The other regarded Nundinarius, bishop of 
Barcelona, who, when dying, had designated 
as his successor, Ireneus, who was already 

| the shepherd of another city, and had be- 
queathed to him all hig Property. The pre- 
lates of the poras, in ormity with the 


will of the deceased, and with the consent of 
the clergy, the people, and the nobles, cone 
sented to the transfer of Ireneus, and bound 


themselves only to demand for it the confir- 
mation of the pontif. The ecclesiastics thus 
committed two great faults, which rendered 
them dependent on the Holy See, and by their 
imprudence, furnished the popes with the 
means of increasing their authority daily. 
The new emperor, Anthemius, having come 
to Rome in the beginning of the year 467, to 
take iarann of tbe empire, Hilarius feared 
lest the heresies of the East should be intro- 
duced into the church of the West, through 


elegate of the Holy See. ! the protection of Philotheus, an heretical 
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Macedonian, and favourite of the prince, who ' 
had already permitted all sects to hold as 
semblies. The pope declared himself op- 
posed to liberty of conscience, and dared even 
to reproach the emperor before the assembly 
of the people in the church of St. Peter; he 
threatened the monarch to excite the provinces 
against him, unless he engaged, by a solemn 
oath, to drive all heretics from his states. 

Some time after having thus manifested 
his spirit of intolerance, Hijarius died, in the , 
month of September, 467, and was interred | 
in the grotto of the monastery of St. Law- | 
rence. 


THE POPES. 
Historians affirm, that the pontiff had 
taken with the barberians of the Preston’ 


tained from the pillage of Rome by Genseric, 
and that these treasures enabled him to pur- 
chase the Tiara. When he became pope he 
conformed to the customs of the age, and 
built magnificent churches, which he ennched 
with precious vases. His pontificate affords 


i nothing remarkable, if we except the same 


severance in the uniform plan ed by 
the bishops of Rome, to weaken the imperial 
power, and trample down the liberties of the 
people. 


SIMPLICIUS, THE FORTY-NINTH POPE. 
[A D. 467.—Lzo tux First and Zrno, Emperors.} 
Birth of Simplicius—He opposes the wishes of Leo—Troubles in the East—Zeno is driven from 


the throne—He regains the crown—The 


pope persecutes the Eutychians—Serious 


quarrel 


between Simplicius and the patriarch of Constantmnople—Audacity of the pope—Hits death. 


Travs, a city situated in ancient Latium, 
and now called Tivoli, was the birth place of 
Simplicius, the son of Castinus. 

As soon as the emperor Leo was informed 
of the election of Simplicius, he wrote to him 
to congratulate him, and pressed him at the 
same tim6 to confirm the decree of the council i 
of Chalcedon, which elevated the see of Con- ; 
stantinople to the second rank in the episco- 
pal dignity. Simplicius obstinately opposed 
the wishes of the prince. i 

After the death of Leo, Zeno, his successor, 
mounted the throne. But soon the usurper 
Basilicus, having produced a revolt 
the troops, drove off the new monarch and 
seized upon the empire of the East. His first 
act was to re-establish the Eutychian pre 
whom Leo, at the instigation of the pope, 
persecuted with great rigour. 

Acacius, patriarch of Constantinople, alone, 
among the bishops, refused to obey the orders 
of the tyrant, was sustained in his resist- | 
ance by the priests and people. The holy ' 
father at first approved of the conduct of the 
generous Acacius, but the monks i 
advised him of the return of Timotheus 
Eleurus, who endeavoured to excite troubles, 
in order to re-establish himself in the see 
of Alexandria, Simplicius was weak enough 
to write that he advised him to imitate 
the example of his legate, and rally around 
the throne of Basilicus, if that prince would 
exclude Temotheus from the see of Alexan- 
dria. 

His holiness accused this prelate of par- 
taking of the heresy of an African monk, 
who, after profound and minute researches as 
to the authenticity of the coming of the Son of 
God on the earth, had arrived at this remarka- 
ble conclusion: “ Jesus has not existed!” In 
support of his opinion he invoked the silence 
ef Philo, a celebrated Jewish docter, who 
wrote at the time at which the mission of . 


Christ is placed. He proved in the works 
of Flavius Josephus, who flourished in the 
middle of the first cen of our era, the 


passage in which mention is made of Jesus, 
contains interpolations, which did not 
exist in the time of Origen, that is, in 253, 
since that father in his book expresses great 
surprise at the absolute forgetfulness of Jesus 
by Josephus. He draws also the improba- 
bility of the condemnation of the Son of God, 


whom the evangelist sys was judged by 
Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate, then by Herod, who 
had no judicial authority io Judea, and was 


finally condemned and punished by ceria, 
all in the ‘space of six hours. e leam 
monk maintained, that even admitting the 
authenticity of the passage of Josephus, tbe 
divinity of Jesus cannot be deduced as a con- 
sequence from it ; “ For,” says he, “this histo- 
rian speaks of the revolt of the Jewish people 
i ee Pilate, of the courageous resistance 
of the chiefs of the insurgents; of their con- 
stancy in the midst of punishment. He enu- 
merates at length the names and qualities of 
Simon and Judas, proclaimed kings during 
the revolt; of Judas of Galilee, and of Zadoc 
the Pharisee, founders and chiefs of the 
riotic zealots; of James; of Manasses; of Jo- 
nathan Thaumaturgus ; of Simon the magician, 
and of Simon Barjona; whilst on.the other 
hand he devotes but a few lines to relati 
that a person of low order, called Jesus ha 
announced the destruction of the temple, and 
the sack of the city of Jerusalem, and says 
nothing of his doctrine, disciples, miracles, 
death nor resurrection.” The African monk, 
besides, objected that Justus Tiberius, a co- 
temporary of Flavius, and of the pretended 


disciples of Christ, had made no mention of 
the Saviour, nor of his apostles, in his history 
of the Jews. 


The letter of the holy father against Timo- 
theus Eleurus and his protegé, acted power- 
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fully on the spirit of Acacius, who immedi- 
ately began to pursue the heretics. 

Zeno, profiting by the disorders which the 
orthodox and the Eutychians fomented in the 
provinces of the empire, returned to Con- 
stantinople at the head of an army, drove 
away in his turn the usurper, and remounted 
the throne. Acacius hastened to send to the 
holy father an account of this counter-revolu- 
tion, and of all the efforts of the heretics to 
again seize upon their influence. He asked 
from him, at the same time, a plán of con- 
duct. Simplicius, changing his opinion with 
an astonishing versatility, replied that it was no 
longer from Basilicus, but from Zeno, from 
whom, under God, they must expect aid to the 
church; and he urged him to beseech the 
parce to publish an ordinance, exiling the 

ishops whom Timotheus Eleurus had or- 
dained. The emperor, fearing to excite the 
wrath of the bishops of Rome, of whose as- 
‘Bistance he had need, to maintain himself 
upon the throne, yielded to his wishes, and 
persecuted the Eutychians with the greatest 
violence. 

The see of Alexandria having become va- 
cant by the death of Timotheus, the priests 
nominated as his successor, John Talaia. with- 


| out even waiting for the permission ef the emt. 
| peror. Zeno, irritated by their boldness, drove 
away the new prelate who, in order to avenge 
himself, appealed to the pope. But the for- 
;Midable influence of Rome was already be- 
' ginning to diminish in the East, and the holy 
ther wishing to reprimand the patriarch of 
Constantinople on this subject, received simply 
for answer, that the Orientals did not recog- 
nize John Talaia as bishop of Alexandria, be- 
cause it was not agreeable to them to do so. 
| The affairs of the East occupied much of 
the pontiff’s attention, nevertheless, he did 
; not neglect those of the West, as appears from 
, the repriznand which he addressed to Jo! 
, metropolitan of Ravenna, who had ordain 
; Gregory, bishop of a church without his con- 
‘sent. Of his own authority he transferred 
the new prelate into the diocese of Modena, 
‘and freed him from dependence on the arch- 
ishop. . 
This apostolic boldness gave great disquie- 
‚tude to John of Ravenna and the patriarch 
_Acacius, who were fearful of creating new 
; disorders in the church. Soon, however, all 
their fears ceased, from the death of the pon- 
tiff, which took place in the beginning of the 
| year 483. 


we 


FELIX THE THIRD, FIFTIETH POPE. 
[A. D. 483.—Zzno, Emperer.] 


Birth and marriage of the priest Feliz—His election—He pursues the policy of his predecessor— 


le 


Maintains the pretensions of John Talaia—His legates are arrested—Condemnation of the 
gates—The patriarch of Constantinople excommuntcated—Insolence of the monks—State of 


-the church in Africa—Death of Acoctus—Deceit of Flavita—Euphemius, patriarch of Con- 
stanttnople—Death of the emperor Zeno—Rashness of Euphemius—Death of | Feliz. 


Cerros Frerix was a Roman of senatorial 
family. His father, a venerable priest of the 
order of Fasciola, had caused him to embrace 
the ecclesiastical state, though he was married 
and snag ies ai a oe ges of Sim- 

lici e'clergy assembled with the magis- 
Tates i the chechs of St. Peter; ey a 
ceeded to the election of a pope, and Felix 
received all the votes. 

The new pontiff embraced the views of his 
predecessor on the affairs of the East, and 

fited by the sojourn of John Talaia in 
Rome to learn the secret plots of the patri- 
arch. John, who desired vengeance on his 
enemies, exaggerated his wrongs and the bad 
faith of Acacius. He accused him of secretly 
protecting Peter Mongus, and irritated the 
pride of the pontiff, by representing to him 
that the letters of Simplicius had produced no 
effect in Constantinople. He added, that it 
would be a great disgrace to the Holy See, if 
they thus continued to brave, in the East, the 
authority of Rome. 

The pontiff, following his councils, sent 
embassadors to Zeno, to beseech him to drive 
away Peter Mongus as a heretic, and to send 


Acacius to Rome, to reply to the accusations 
preferred against him by John in his memorial 
to the Holy See. But the legates Vitalus and 
Misenus, on arriving at the city of Abydos, 
were arrested by the orders of the emperor, 
Their papers were taken from them, and they 
were thrown into prison. Zeno even threat- 
ened them with death if they persisted in 
their refusal to communicate with Acacius 
and Peter Mongus. They remained unshaken; 
for violence increases courage and intrepidity, 
and it is the nature of man to resist obstacles, 

Nevertheless, the legates, who had resisted 

ts, were seduced by caresses and pree 
sents, and declared their willingness to com- 
municate with the patriarch if they were set 
at liberty. They were then taken from prison 
and embarked for Constantinople, where they 
rformed their peons, by recognizing Peter 

q ongus as the legitimate bishop of Alexan- 

ria. 

The enibaseadors then returned to Rome, 
charged with letters from the emperor and the 
patriarch of Constantinople. Felix, irritated 
against them on account of their cowardly 
submission to his enemies, refused to receive 
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them, and convoked a council to judge them. 
They were convicted of having communicated 
with the heretics of the East, and for havi 
done so, were condemned to deposition, an 
excommunicated. 

In the same synod Peter Mongus was a 
second time declared an heretic and preva- 
ricator. It was, however, judged prudent to 
deal cautiously with the patriarch, and Felix 
contented himself with writing to him in the 
name of the council, to persuade him to ask 
pardon for his past conduct. Acacius replied 
with spirit, that he would not humble himself 
before the Holy See, and that he would per- 
form no act of submission. The pontiff then 
pronounced against him a terrible sentence, 
which deprived him of the honour of the 
priesthood, and declared him excommuni- 
cated, and beyond human power to be ab- 
solved from the anathema. 

The bull of excommunication was carri 
to Constantinople by an old clergyman of the 
Roman church, named Tutus, iy whom the 
pope sent at the same timè two letters, one for 
the emperor, the other addressed to the clergy 
and people of Constantinople. Felix com- 
plained of the violence shown his legates, in 
contempt of the rights of nations, which were 
respected by the most barbarous people. He 
then declared that the Holy See could never 
communicate with Peter of Alexandria, who 
had been ordained by heretics; he finished 
by threatening the emperor, and invited bim 
to choose between the communien of the 
apostle St. Peter, and that of Peter of Alex- 
andria. 

The lofty pretensions of the pontiff were 
treated with scorn at Constantinople ; Acacius 
even refused to receive the letters addressed 
to him. Some mischief-making monks, alone 


had the boldness to attach the anathema of. 


the holy father to their cloaks during divine 
service ; but the justice of the prince repressed 
their insolence, and their heads fell under the 
axe of the executioner. The embaesador, 
after having acquitted himeelf of his mission, 
imitated the first legates. He allowed himself 
to be seduced by offers of money, and com- 
municated with the enemies of Rome. The 
holy pontiff, on the news of this defection, 
transported with fury, launched forth three 
anathemas: one against Tutus, the other two 
against Acacius and the emperor. All his 
thunders did not, however, hinder the patri- 
arch of Constantinople from continuing to 
exercise his ministry, and from suppressing 
the name of Felix in the sacred registers. 
The church in Africa was also agitated by 
violent religious quarrels. Huneric, who ruled 
its provinces, professed Arianism, and perse- 
cuted the orthodox by way of reprisal. After 
the death of that prince, Gonthamond, his 
successor, treated with more lenity the faith- 
ful who adhered to the Nicean bith, The 
pone then convoked a council of thirty-eight 
ishops, to regulate the discipline which the 
African prelates should pursue in to 
apostate priests, and to the faithful who had 
been baptized anew. The fathers declared 
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that there was a great difference between 
those who had been baptized of their own 
accord by heretics, and ‘those who had suf- 
fered it r a constraint. aT condemned 
the first to perform penance, and to submit to 
religious practices, in order to show the sin- 
cerity of their repentance; they ordered the 
second to make a public profession. They 
exhibited more severity towards the bishops, 

riests, and deacons who had accepted Arian 
Tapti, They condemned them tọ remain 
in penitence during the reet of their lives, se- 
parate from ecclesiastical assemblies, and 
excluded from the prayers of the church, 
granting them, as the only e, laical com- 
munion when at the point of death. 

The council inflicted twelve years of re- 
peutee on the clerks, monks, and virgi 

edicated to God, who had ranged themselves 
on the side of the heretics; three years in the 
ranks of hearers, seven in that of penitents, 
and two: years of consistence, permitting their 
pastors, nevertheless, to aid them if in danger 
of death. The last article concerns the young, 
whose age might excuse their apostacy. The 
fathers ordered thé bishops to lay their hands 
on them, without subjecting them to peni- 
tence, and prohibited priests from receiving 
to their communion clerks or laymen from 
another diocese, unless they presented testi- 
monial letters from their bishop or pastor. 

Acacius died during the year 849, and the 
emperor elevated to the see of Constantinople 
a priest named Fjavita, who, desirous of being 
on good terms with the pope, and Peter of 
Alexandria, wrote at the same time to both 
the bishops, that lie would accept no commu- 
nion but theirs. His knavery was soon dis- 
covered, and Felix drove away his deputies 
in disgrace. A few days after, Flavita drew 
his last breath, in the midst of sufferings, 
caused, according to some, by poison, and ac- 
cording to others, produced by an unknown 
malady. He had held the patriarchal see but 
four months. 

Euphemius, his successor, desirous of re- 
establishing peace in the church, consented 
to erase the name of Peter of» Alexandria 
from the sacred registers, and replaced that 
of the bishops of Rome ; after which he sent 
deputies to the pontiff to request his commu- 
nion. Felix repelled his advances, because 
the patriarch wished to preserve in the regis- 
tere the names of Acacius and Flavita; and 
his obstinacy retarded still longer the re- 
union of the churches of the East and the 
West. 

After the death of Zeno, a princenamed Ana- 
stasius, devout even to superstition, mounted 
the throne. At Consina as well as at 
Rome, the boldness of the clergy had so aug- 
mented by the weakness of the emperors, 
that the patriarch dared accuse Anastasius, 
before an assembly of the people, of being 
an heretic unworthy to command Christians, 
and refused to crown him, until the prince 
had given his profession of faith in writing, 
and had engaged himself by a solemn oath ta 
change nothing in religion. 
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Pope Felix wrote to the emperor to feli- | 492, after a pontificate of nine years. An in- 
citate him on his elevation to the throne, and | supportable pride, and a spirit constantly in 
to assure him of his respect and obedience. | revolt against the authority of the emperors 
But he had not the satisfaction of seeing in | were the principal traits in the character of 
the affairs of the church the c which | Felix, now honoured by the church as among 
he desired. He died on the 25th of February, | its saints. : 


GELASIUS, THE FIFTY-FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 492.—Anasrasivs, Emperor.] 


Birth and election of Gelasius—His reply to Eyphemius—The rigour of the pope causes a schism— 
Letter from Gelasius to Honorius, against the Pelagians—He elevates the sacerdotal above the 
princely power—Decretals of the pope— Festivals in honour of Pan, at Rome—Persecution of 
the Manicheans—Death of the pope. 


Gevasivs was an African by birth ; the. Ro- | was no need of recalling them to their duty 
man clergy and people elevated him to the; to watch over the progress of the schism. 
Holy See, some days after the death of Felix. | Gelasius, recalled to sentiments of humility 

As soon as the patriarch Euphemius heard by the vigour of Honorius, replied that the 
of this election, he wrote to Gelasius to com- Holy See had a care overall the churches of 
plain that he had not been advised of his ordi- , the world, to preserve the purity of the faith, 
nation, according to established usage. He sent | and that he had no intention of imposing his 
him at the same time his profession of faith. | will on the bishops of Dalmatia. 

The pope replied to Euphemius: “It is| Thus the ambition of the pope exposed him 
true that ancient usage ordered our fathers|a second time to severe reproaches from 
who were united in communion, to advise strange prelates. Soon, however, the heretics 
their colleagues of their ordination ; but why | whom he sought out to combat with in distant 
have you preferred the society of strangers to | countries, rose up under his very eyes in 
that of St. Peter? You say that I ought to use| Picenum. An old. man named Seneca taught 
condescendence towards you. But if we|Pelagianism, and drew to his side a great 
should raise up the fallen, we are not com-| number of priests, and even some bishops. 
manded to precipitate ourselves with them into | The pope then wrote to the prelates of Pice- 
eternal fire. You condemn Eutyches and you | num, to arrest the progress of the heresy, and 
defend Acacius. You demand in what coun-! sent them a treatise against the Pelagians, 
cil Acacius was condemned, as if a particular j with the view of combatting the doctrine 
condemnation were needed to reject from the | which they preached, and of demonstrating 
church a Catholic who communes with people | to the faithful that man could not live sinless. 
soiled with heresy.” At last Gelasius termi- j Some months after, the embassadors whom 
nates his letter by declaring to Euphemius | king Theoderic had sent to the East, came to 
that his reply is not a mark of communion, | Rome on their retum from their mission : they 
and that he writes to him as to a stranger. | engaged the pontiff to write to the emperor 

The intolerance of the holy father produced | Anastasius, who complained that he not 
the effect which must always attend extreme | been yet apprised of his ordination. 
measures; it augmented the evil. The patri-| -Gelasius, not daring to disobey the deputies 
arch, persuaded that there would be injustice, | of Theodoric, wrote a long letter to the em- 
and even harshness, in the condemnation of | peror of the East, in which he showed to what 
Acacius, refused to submit to the orders of |a degree of audacity the Roman pontiff had 
the pope ; and the first two sees of Christianity | already arrived: “ There are two powers,” 
remained separated in communion some years | said he, “who have sovereign rule over the 

ro. world ; the spiritualand the temporalauthority; 

lasius persisted in an invincible obsti- | the sacred authority of the bishops is so much 
nacy on the subject of Acacius. The smallest | the greater, as on the day of judgment the 
concession could easily have restored peace | must render an account of the actions o 
tothe church ; but he preferred seeing trouble | kings. You know, magnanimous emperor, 
and disunion among the faithful, rather than | that your dignity surpasses that of other princes 
abandon his unjust pretensions. of the earth; nevertheless you are obliged to 

The pope then learning that Pelagianism | submit to the power of the ministers in sacred 
was rea ing in Dalmatia, wrote to a bi- | things, for it is to them you address yourself 
shop of that one named Honorius, that he | to know what are the sources of your safety, 
should caution his brethren to separate them- |and the rules which you ought to follow in 
selves from those who were infected with the | receiving the sacraments, and in disposing of 
heresy. The prelate fiercely replied, that | religious things. 
he was astonished at the excess of his zeal| “The bishops persuade the people that 
for the churches of Dalmatia, and that there ' God has given you a sovereign power over 
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temporal things, and they cause them to sub- 
mit to your laws. In return you should 
obey, with entire submission, those who are 
destined to distribute to you the holy sacra- 
ments. If the faithful ought blindly to follow 
the orders of bishops who acquit themselves 
worthily in their functions, so much the more 
ought they to receive the decree of the pontiff 
of Rome, whom God has established’as the 
first of his bishops, and whom the church has 
always recognized as its supreme chief.” 

This letter, a master-pieee of pride, hypo- 
crisy, and impudence, 18 a lesson for 
who er meditate diina causes of the 
tyranny of priests and kings. 

Geek always pushed on by his ambition, 
wished to extend his authority over all Chris- 
tian countries, and convoked at Romea council 
of seventy bishops, to establish, as is alleged, 
the distinction between the authentic books 
and'the apocryphal buoks. The Protestants 
deny the existence of the pretended decree, 
which was rendered in this council: “At 
least,” says one of their famous authors, “ it 
was not known until the middle of the ninth 
century, and we are surprised to see that in 
this decree of Gelasius, there is no mention 
made of but one book of Esdras, and one book 
of the Maccabees. In many manuscripts, the 
book of Job even, has been omitted; and in 
others, the two books of the Maccabees have 
been entirely suppressed.” Fleury, who has 
written at length upon this decree, has been 
compelled to speak of these contradictions, 
to afford a proof of his fidelity and correct- 
ness. 

John, bishop of Ravenna, having advised 
the pope of the deplorable state in which 
many churches of Italy were, who were des- 
titute of pastors, Gelasius wrote to the pre- 
lates of Lucania, to the bishops of the Bru- 
tians, and to those of Sicily, authorizing them 
to confer the sacred orders on monks who had 
not committed crimes, or who had not been 
twice married. 

The holy father recommends not to admit 
laymen into the ranks of the clergy, until 
after they have ‘been examined with the 
greatest care, in order that they should not 
bestow the sacred orders on vicious men. He 
prohibits bishops from dedicating newly built 
churches, without permission from the Holy 
See, and forbids them from exacting from the 
faithful, pay, for conferring baptism or con- 
firmation, and especially from not demanding 
money from heretics newly converted. 

Gelasius also recommends to priests not to 
exalt themselves above their rank; not to 
bless the holy oil; not to confirm, and not to 
discharge any sacred function in the Eae 
of a bishop. He reminds them that they 
should not sit down, or celebrate mass in the 
presence of a bishop, without his permission ; 
and that priests could not ordain sub-deacons. 
He proscribed, also, to the deacons, to keep 
themselves within the bounds of their min- 
istry, prohibiting them from discharging the 
fanctions appertaining to priests, or even from 
baptizing, but in cases of necessity. He adds, 
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that deacons, not being of the rank of priests, 
ought not to distribute to the faithful the con- 
secrated bread and wine. 

The holy father prohibited from baptizing, 
except during the festival of Easter, and at 
Pentecost, unless he on whom the baptiem 
was to be conferred should be in danger of 
dying. He wished virgins to take the veil on 
the day of the Epiphany, at Easter, or at the 
festival of the apostles. * He regards widows 
ag unworthy of being consecrated to Jesus 
Christ, and refuses them admission into mo- 
nasteries. : 

He condemns ecclesiastics ordained for mo- 
ney to be driven from the ranks of the clergy, 
and submits to public penitence, for the rest 
of their lives, those who had been convicted 
of entertaining criminal] connection with the 
— Serene to God. 

e pontiff does not impose any penance 
on widows whe had maned afier Laying 
made a profession of celibacy; but desires 
that they should be publicly reproached with 
the fault they had committed. In conclusi 
he blames severely the custom which Hami 
in the churches, of having the mass served 
by females. 

The pontiff also treats of the question of 
the property of the church. He orders it to— 
be divided into four parts: one for the bishop, 
one for the priests, one for the poor, and one 
for the building; prohibiting the bishop from 
diminishing at all the reserved for the 
clergy, or the clergy from taking any of that 
of the bishops. “The prelate,” says he 
“ought faithfally toemploy the part destin 
for the building of the church, without turning 
any of it to his own profit. In regard to the 
portion of the pior, he will one day render an 
account to God, if he has not faithfully per- 
formed his duties upon earth.” 

This decretal appears to have been the re- 
sult of the last council of which we have 
spoken. The pope then wrote to the bi 
of Dardania, to convince them that the judg- 
ment of the Holy See against the famous pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, was a confirmation 
of the council of Chalcedon ; and the fathers 
having condemned the Eutychians, had con- 
sequently excommunicated, through future 
ages, those who favoured these heretics. 

We year elta one éhe honourable 
actions of the pontiff, his courageous i~ 
tion to the ah e of Rome, who wis adi 
re-establish the infamous fete of the Luper- 
cala, during which the priests of the god 
ran naked through the city, striking with 
thongs of goat skin, women who pressed for- 
ward to meet them, believing that these blows 
would render them fruitful. Gelasius pro- 
hibited a superstition so criminal from being 
renewed in the midst of Christianity ; and as 
the Romans attributed the public misfortunes 
and the maladies which desolated the city, to 
the suppression of the fete, he wrote a work, 
to show them the ridiculous nature of the 
fanaticism. This writing still exists, under 
the title of “A discourse against Andro- 
mache.” 
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But the people still murmured for the re- 
establishment of this old pagan custom : then 
Gelasins determined to replace it by the fete 
of the Purification of the Holy Virgin. This 
opinion has prevailed in the church, though 
it does not appear to be founded on very aw- 
thentic chronicles. 

It is however certain, that Gelasius intro- 
duced new fetes into the church, and regu- 
lated the liturgy, divine service, and all that 
relates to exterior worship. He included all 
these rules ip a book, known to us ar the Old 
Sacramentarium. This work was published 
at Rome, in 1680, from a eppy of more than 
nine hundred years old, which had been saved 
from the monastery of St. Benedict, on the 
Loire, after its pillage, which took ‘place in 
1562, during the religious wars. This manu- 
script afterwards belonged to Paul Petan, 
counsellor of the parliament of Paris, before 
it passed into the possession of the celebrated 
Christina, queen of Sweden. 

The pontiff discovered Manicheans still in 
Rome. Guided by a pernicious policy, he 
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burned their books before the church of 8t. 
Mary; and to prevent these dangerous here- 
tics kom. avoiding the penalties inflicted upon 
them by the imperial laws, he published a 
decree, in which he ordered all the faithful to 
commune in the two kinds, anathematizing 
as sacrilegious those who had the temerity to 
wish to reform the symbol of the death of 
Jesus Christ. At this period, the communion 
in both kinds was regarded as rightfully 
(Roman), though cardinals Baronius and 

have wished to establish a contrary 
opinion. 

Gelasius at length died, in the midst of his 
apostolica] labours, on the 8th of September, 
496, after having occupied the see four years 
and eight months. is pontiff, gifted with 
a subtle mind, knew how to strengthen his 
authority. The style of his works is obscure, 
but they show that he understood perfectly 
the customs and» usages of the church ot 
Rome. He loved order and discipline, and 
joined prudence to firmness; but his excessiva 
ambition is liable to reproach. 
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ANASTASIUS THE SECOND, FIFTY-SECOND POPE. 
[A. D. 496.—-Amastasius, Emperor.] 


Election of Anastasius—He writes to the 


on the reunion of the churches—Receives to 


his communion a F piia of Aneis Bad Jaith of cardinal Barontus—Political conversion 


of Clovis, king o 
character. 
Arter the death of Gelasius, the clergy and 
people of Rome chose Anastasius the Second, 
a Roman by birth, and the son of Peter, to 
govern the church. The new tiff, ani- 
mated by laudable intentions, endeavoured to 
ut an end to the schism which separated the 
East from the West. He wrote to the mperer 
Anastasius, beseeching him to procure peace 
for the churches, and declaring that he recog- 
nized the validity of the ordinations performed 
by Acacius, and of the baptisms which he 
had administered. This letter was sent by 
two bishops, who accompanied the patrician 
Faustus, a deputy from e, going to Con- 
stantinople on public business. The pope then 
received to his communion Photius, deacon 
of Thessalonica, a zealous partizan of Acacius. 
This act of toleration excited murmurs among 
the false devotees of the clergy, and a great 
number of priests and bishdps separated them- 
selves from the communiorf of Anastasius. 
© Cardinal Baronius and several ecclesiastical 
historians, have endeavoused to place this fact 


in doubt, by altering the truth. These adorers | 


of the Roman purple regard an act of tole- 
rance as a blemish on the Holy See, and prefer 
that the memory of a pontiff should descend 
to posterity laden with an accusation of cru- 
elty, rather than avow his serions intention 
of putting an end to difficulties which fo- 
mented an interminable schism. 


France—Singular death of Anastastus— His moderation—Eulogium on his 


During the sojourn of the legates at Con- 
stantinople, two monks came from the bishop 
of Alexandria to present a memorial to ob- 
tain the communion of the pope. They main- 
tained that the division between the two 
churches had been caused by a faulty trans- 
lation of a letter from St. Leo to Flavian, and 
in order to show their orthodoxy, they inserted 
a profession of faith, in which they declared 
that they received the decrees of the first three 
councils, and condemned Eutyches as well 


as Nestorius. ‘But they made no mention of - 


the council of Chalcedon, and maintained 
that Dioscorus, Timothy, and Peter had naother 
creed than, their’s. They refused steadily to 
erase the names of those bishops who were 
odious to the clergy of Rome. is refusal 
prevented the reunion of the churches, and 
afforded a new proof that the hatred of priests 
is implacable, and that the ministers of a God 
of peace never forgive those who oppose their 
ambitious projects. ? . 

An important event soon fixed the attention 
of the pope and of the Western church. Clovis, 
king of the Franks, became a convert to Chris- 
tianity. The ceremony of his baptism ‘was 
performed at Rheims, with all the pomp and 
magnificence which the wary St. Remi bnew 
how to display before the astonished eyes of 
the hordes who accompanied his Neophyte. 
The streets were tapestried with rich hang- 
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ings ; the church was lit by the brilliant glare 
of several thousand perfumed tapers, and the 
baptistery filled with aromatic perfumes, ex- 
haled the most delicious odours. Young virgins 
and beautiful youths, crowned with flowers, 
carried the Sacred Writings, the cross, and the 
banners, whilst the prelate, holding Clovis by 
the hand, entered the sanctuary, followed b 

queen Clotilda and the leaders of the Fran 

army. At the moment when St. Remi poured 


the consecrated water on the head of the new ' 


Christian, he pronounced these words, “ Bow 
thy head proud Sicamber; henceforth thou 
shalt adore that which thou deliverest to the 


flames, and shall burn that which thou | 


adorest.” In. imitation of the Jews, the bishop 


anointed the forehead of Clovis with an | 


odoriferous oil, which he said was brought to 
him by a white dove. This pious knavery of 
the holy oil is due to the celebrated Hincmar 
of Rheims. He first exhibited the holy phial 
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This conversion resembled, in its circum- 
stances and political reasone, that of Constan- 
tine. The holy father hastened to write to 
Clovis, to felicitate him on the grace which 
God had granted to him, in allowing the light 
of the faith to shine on him. 

The negotiations of the patrician Faustas 
į Were terminated at Constantinople, the legates 
engaging, in the name of the pope, to sub- 
i scribe to the Henoticon of Zeno, and received 
from the emperor of the East a promise of 
the reunion of the two sees. But on their 
return to Rome they leamed that Anastasius 
had died during the month of March, 4 
after having filled the Holy See a year an 
some months. 

Some eacred historians affirm, that God had 
caused him to die suddenly, as a punishment 
for having received Photius to his communion. 
; Others maintain that his death was shocking, 
‘and that his entrails came out, whilst he was 


for the adoration of the faithful, which was no- | obeying a law of nature. In all points of view, 
thing more or less than a lachrymatory, which | we reject the sentimentsof the ultra-montanes, 
is frequently found among the Roman tombs, | who regard the death of this pontiff as a chas- 


and which appears to have contained the balm 
which they used in their expiatory ceremonies 
to sprinkle the ashes of the dead. Three thou- 
sand of his warriors were baptized with Clovis 
and his sisters Alboflede and Laudechilda. 
After the ceremony, the chief of the Franks 


gave to the bishop of Rheims many domains, | 


situated in the provinces of Gaul, which he 
came to conquer. Many Armorican cities, in 
consequence of the agreement between the 
Frank king and the prelate, consented to sub- 
mit to the authority of the new Christian, and 
so augmented his forces, that- he found him- 
self in a situation to combat the Burgundians 
and the Visigoths. y 


tisement from Divine Justice; for it is most 
| probable he was poisoned by the priests, whose 
! intolerant passions he repressed. If Anastasius 
‘had lived some years longer, he would. have 
repaired the evils which his predecesso 
through their excessive rigour, inflict 
on the church. The pontiff loved peace, ad- 
| ministered his affairs with an enlightened 
| zeal, and his letters are full of moral Lay ee 
| and judicious applications of passages 
the Scriptures. He was interred in the church 
of St. Peter’s. 

After his death discords broke out in the 
see of Rome, and disturbances recommenced 
among the faithful. - 


SYMMACHUS, THE FIFTY-THIRD POPE. 
(A. D. 498.—Anasrasivs, Emperor of the East.) 


Ambition of the clergy—Symmachus and Lawrence are chosen 


popes—Violent seditions in Rome— 


Judgment of king Theodoric—Holy virgins violated and murdered—Council at Rome to hear 
the accusations against Symmachus—His pretensions—He presents himself to the council—Is 


acquilted without examination—The senators Festus and Probinus appeal to the pe 
the judgment—Quarrel between Symmachus and the emperor Anastasius—State of 


l 
the Eastern 


church—The Orientals implore the aid of the pope—They are repelled—Death of Symmachus— 


His character. 


Tue frightful confusion of political affairs 
and public calamities, did not arrest the am- 
bition of the clergy, so ardent is this passion 
among them. 

Priests already could not arrive at the sove- 
reign pontificate but by intrigue, audacity, or 
bribery. To obtain the tiara, they put in peril 
the reigning pontiffs, or poisoned them them- 
selves, when they were employed about their 
persons. They did not fear to employ deceit, 
murder, treason, and perjury to obtain their 
wishes. 

A schism, whose author was the patrician 


- 

! Festus, broke out after the death of Anastasius, 
That generous citizen, animated by a love for 
the public good, wished to re-establish peace 
between the churches of the East and the 
West, and caused Lawrence, who had agreed 
to subscribe to the Henoticon of Zeno, to be 
elected bishop of Rome. Unfortunately, the 
greater part of the clergy declared against hia 
protegé, and chose the deacon Symmachus, 
‘the son of Fortunatus, born in Sardinia. 

Both were ordained popes on the same day: 
Symmachus in the church of Constantinople ; 
Lawrence in that of St. Mary. The senate 
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and the people took part according to their 
caprice or their interest, and the result was a 
violent sedition, during which all the horrora 
of civil and religious war were displayed in 
Rome. ; 

To put an end to the schism, the chief citi- 
zens compelled the two rivals to go to Ravenna, 
to submit to the judgmeut of king Theodoric. 

The prince decided that the Holy See should 
appertain to him who was first ordained, and 
from the information given him, he elevated 
Symmachus to the pontificate, and excluded 
Lawrence. The first care of the new Pope 
was to remedy the evils in the church. He 
assembled a council of seventy-two bishop 
who held their first session on the first day o 
March, in the year 499, and he proposed to 
them to take steps to prevent the intrigues of 
the bishops and the popular tumults which 
took place on the ordination of pontiffs. 

After acclamation several times repeated, 
he cansed the decrees rendered by the fathers, 
to be read by the notary Emilianus. The first 
was as follows: “If any priest, deacon or 
clerk, during the life of a pope, and without 
his participation, dares to give his signature, 
to promise his suffrage in writing or by oath, 
or to deliberate on this subject in an assembly, 
he shall be deposed or excommunicated.” 
The second was: “If any pope dies suddenly, 
without havin provided! for the election o 
his successor, he who shall have the suffrages 
of all the clergy, or of the greater number, 
shall be the only legitimately consecrated 
bishop.” The third: “If any one discovers 
the intrigues which we condemn, and proves 
them, not only shall he be absolved as an 
accomplice, but he shall be magnificently 
recompensed.”’ 

The council evidenced its consent by new 
acclamations; the pope and seventy-two bi- 
shops subscribed them, as well as sixty-seven 
priests, of whom the first was Celius Law- 
rence, arch-priest of the order of St. Praxede 
the same who had been elected anti-pope, an 
who, in the end, obtained the bishopric of 
Nocera. i 

The disorders, however, continued in Rome : 
houses were pil , citizens murdered under 
a pretext of religion, and for the glory of the 
church; the holy virgins themselves were 
even violated and murdered. 

Lawrence was recalled to the city, under 
favour of this confusion, and his presence 
augmenting the fury of the two parties, they 
were compelled again to have recourse to king 
Theodoric. Festus and Probinus besought the 
prince to send to them a visiting bishop, as if 
the Holy See were vacant. 

Theodoric charged Peter, bishop of Altinum, 
with this important mission, with orders, that 
on his arrival at Rome, he should go at once 
to the church of St. Peter, to salute pope Sym- 
machus, and demand that his accusers should 
be produced, that they might be interrogated 
by the prelate, but without being put to the 
tortare. The bishop of Altinum did not obey 
his orders; he refused to see the pontiff, and 
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tholics, indignant at the conauct of the visit- 
ing bishop, wished to drive him from the city, 
ding his nomination as a violation of the 
canons of the church. , 

The prince, then obliged himeelf to come 
to Rome to re-establish tranquillity, ordered 
the convocation of a council to examine the 
accusations against Symmachus. 

In obedience to his orders, the bishops of 
various provinces of the empire, came to the 
capital of Italy; but some, incited by Sym- 
machus, dared to address remonstrances to 
the monarch. They accused him of having 
troubled the order of ecclesiastical discipline 
by assembling the bishops. They represented 
to him that the pope alone had power to ron- 
voke councils by. his primacy of jurisdiction, 
transmitted from St. Peter and recognized by 
the authority of the fathers of the church, and 
that it was unexampled, that a pontiff should 
be submitted to the judgment oi his inferiors! 

Already did the tyranny of the clergy weigh 
heavily upon people and kings ; and Theod c 
by his weakness, rendered still more formida- 
ble the power of the bishops of Rome. 

The bishops of Italy, assembled in council 
in the church of Julius, abstained from openly 
visiting Symmachus, m order not to render 
themselves suspected ; but they always made 
mention of him in their public prayers, to 
show that they were in his communion. The 
pope demanded from the fathers, that they 
should cause the visiting bishop to withdraw, 
called in contrary to the rules by a part of the 
clergy and principal citizens, and that all the 
treasures sik he had lost should be restored 
to him. Theodoric refused his demands, or- 
dering that Symmachus should first reply to 
his accusers, and transferred the sittings of 
the council to the church of the palace of 
Sessorius. 

Several bishops, from a desire to do justicę, 
proposed receiving the declaration of his ac- 
cusers; but their opinion was rejected as 
derogatory to the dignity of the Holy See, and 
under the pretext that two essential defects 
had been discovered in it. Symmachus, reas- 
sured of the dispositionsof the prelates whom 
he had gained to his side by promises or 
Money, went to the council, followed by a 
numerous crowd of partizans. Then the ene- 
mies of the pope, despairing of obtaining an 
equitable judgment, and rendered furious by 
his bold attitude, hurled a shower of stones 
at the priests who accompanied him, and 
would have massacred them, if the tumult 
had not been arrested by the troops of the 
king, who charged upon the rebels. The par- 
tizans of Symmachus, using reprisals in their 
tum, spread themselves through the city, 
forced the gatesof convents, massacred priests 
and monks, drew from their retreats the sacred 
virgins, and caused them to pase through the 
streets, despoiled of their clothing, entirely 
naked, and striking them with rods. 

The koly ets was then cited four times 
to appear before the council ; but he excused 
himself by alleging the dangers to which he 


joined himself to the schismatics. The Ca-| would be exposed, should he quit the church 
N 


Vor. l. 
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of St. Peter, where he had taken refuge ; and 
the fathers declared they could not condemn 
ah absent man, nor judge as contumacious one 
who was willing to appear before their tri- 
bunal. 

‘Phus was declared innocent of the accusa- 
tion of adultery, this pope, who had dared to 
present himself in the council chamber with 
a strong retinue, composed of ruffians, who 
had already committed so many acts of vio- 
lence and murders. This execrable judgment, 
rendered by priests proud of their power, was 
conceived in these terms: “ We declare Sym- 
machus freed from the accusations brought 

inst him, leaving all to the judgment of 


“We ordain that he shall administer’ the 
holy mysteries in all the churches dependant 
on his see; and we restore to him, in virtue 
of orders from the prince, all that belongs to 
the church, within or without Rome. We 
exhort all the faithful to receive from him the 
holy communion, under the penalty of ren- 
dering an account to God. 

“The clergy who have brought about the 
schism, by giving satisfaction to the pope, will 
obtain pardon, and.will be reinstated m their 
functions; but, after this sentence, those who 
shall dare to celebrate mass jn any of the 
Roman churches, without the consent of Sym- 
machasg, shall be punished as schismatics.” 

This decree was subscribed by seventy-two 
bishops ; but many others, persuaded that the 

pe, not having justified himself, could not 
Fe absolved from the crimes mayne’ to him, 
refused to sign it. The first preferred to shun 
a scandal by rendering a judgment contrary 
to their consciences, in order that the Arians 
and other adversaries of the church should 
not have such powerful motives for condemn- 
ing the Catholics. The cardinal Baronius him- 
self says, that the fathers of the council “de- 
sired-to bury in profound silence the marks 
of infamy with which the enemies of the 

ntiff desired to tarnish him.” 

This edict, however, proves that at this 
period the bishops of Rome still recognized 
the authority of kings; that they addressed 
themselves to them to obtain permission to 
assemble national councils; that they pre- 
sented themselves before other bishops to 
justify themselves from crimes of which the 


Eighty bishops, thirty-seven priests, and four 
deacons composed this assembly ; the deacon 
Ennodius, one of the most pitiful flatterers of 
the see of Rome, charged with refuting the ac- 
cusations of the followers of Lawrence, acquit- 
ted himeelf of this duty as a true slave of 
the pope, and concluded his harangue by pro- 
nouncing him the most virtuous, the purest, 


and the holiest of men. This writing, which janathematize ; it is Acacius. ` 
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has been preserved, is a tissue of the most 
outrageous faterion ted of false or ridiculous 
principles. It resembles the apologetic verses 
of famished poets, who exalt the virtues of 
the princes who sustain them. 
on by the subtle dialectics of the dea- 
con Ennodius, and by motives of interest still 
more powerful than elequence, the synod of 
me gave a second decree in favour of Sym- 
machus. This assembly was com of 
prelates entirely devoted to the Holy See, from 
which they received, alternately, injunes or 
benefits, according to their enc towards 
its pontiffs. ` = 
e emperor Anastasius protested against 
the mo of the council, and accused the 
holy father of many crimes, in a libel which 
he circulated throughout Italy. 
Symmachus refuted these accusations in 
an apostolical detter, in which he declares to 
the emperor, that the interest of his dignity 
obliging him to put an end to the scandal, he 
will reply in a brief essay to the injuries t 
have heaped upon him. He takes all the city 
of Rome to witness, that he is not infected 
with Manicheiam, and that he has never de- 
parted from the faith of the Holy See; he 
accuses the prince of being himself an Euty- 
chian, or at least of favouring the partisans 
of Eutyches, and of communing with them. 
He treats as an audacious revolt the contempt 
which Anastasius evidenced for a successor 
of St. Peter, and pushed his insolence so far 
astomaintain that hischair wae more elevated 
than all the thrones of the universe. “Com- 
pare,” said he, “the dignity of a bishop with 
that of an emperor. There exists between 
them the same difference as between the riches 
of the earth which a sovereign administers, and 
the treasure of heaven, of which we are the 
dispensers. Youreceive baptism from a bishop; 
he administers to you the sacraments; 
ask for his prayers, you wait for his benedic- 
tion, and you address yourself to him to sub- 
mit yourself to penitence. In fine, princes 
govern the affairs of men, and we dispose of 
the goods of heaven. You see, my lord, that 
our dignity is superior to all the grandeur of 
earth.” 
He finishes his letter by these threats against 
the emperor: “If you shall be able to prove 
the accusations against me, you will be ena- 
bled to obtain my deposition.: But do you not 
equally fear you will lose your crown, if you 
cannot convict me ? Recollect that you are but 
a man, and that this cause will. be discussed 
before God. It is true that a priest should 
reapect the powerful of the earth, but not 
those who demand things contrary to the law 
of the church. Respect God in us, and we 
will respect him in you. If you have no regard 
for our person, how can you strengthen your 
will over the people, and avail yourself of the 
privileges of a religion whose laws you de- 
spisce? You accuse me of having conspired 
with the senate to excommunicate you. Have 
I not then, in that, followed the example of 
my predecessors? It is not you, my lord, we 
Separate your- 
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self from him, and you will also separate 
yourself from his excommunication; other- 
wise it is not we who will condemn yoa—but 
yourself.” 

Symmachus then complained of the perse- 
cution which the emperor caused the Catholics 
to suffer, prohibiting them from the free exer- 
cise of their religion, and tolerating all heresies. 
* Although we should be in error, our worshi 
should be tolerated as well as that of 
others; or if you attack us, you should attack 
ali the heresies.” Finally he exhorts the 
prince to reunite himself to the Holy See, and 
to separate himself from the enemies of truth 
and the.church. : 

The exploits of Clovis, in Gaul, had se in- 
creased the reputation of the warriors of the 
Franks, that the emperor Anastasius wished 
to make a treaty of alliance with this new 
conqueror, and had sent him, for this purpose, 
embassadore, charged with rich present 
among which was a magnificent crown o 

ld, enriched with precious stones, which 
the king of the Franks sent to the pontiff to 
be deposited in the church of St. Peter, at 


me. : 
This kind of liberality has been in the end 
the souree of intolerabie abuse, and Philip 
Commines, who was wanting in neither piety 
nor religion, but who had great experience in 
pauna! affairs, strongly condemns the muni- 
cence of kings towards priests. He thus 
expresses himself when speaking of Louis the 
ieventh : “The precious monarch gave much 
to priests during his life; and in this he had 
better have done less; for he took from the 
r to give to those who had no need of it.” 
Princes should drink in these words of sage 
advice, and not enrich an insatiable clergy by 
ruining the le. 

The church of the East was elways in trou- 
ble and confusion. The Catholics exercised 
against the heretics all the cruelties which 
vengeance inspires. These, in their turn, sus- 
tained by the emperor Anastasius, pursued 
their adversaries with fury. The monasteries 
became the theatres of most cruel wars, 
of which zeal for religion served as a pretext, 
and of which ambition, or the vengeance of 
the prieats was the true monro j ‘a 

e following passage from Juvenal de- 
ecribes perfectly the situation of affairs in the 
East: “The citizens of the city of Omba, 
and those of Teutyris, have been for a great 
number of years irreconcileable enemies. 
They have never been willing to form alli- 
ances ; their hatred is inveterate, immortal ; 
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and this incurable wound is yet more bloody 
to-day.. These people are animated by an 
extreme , the one against the other, be- 
cause the Ombians adore a God, whom the 
Tentyriansexecrate. Each maintains, that the 
divinity they Pip tp is the trae and only one.” 

e Orientals, as ridiculaus in 
its motives, and as ill founded as that of Omba 
and Teutyris, drew a deluge of calamities 
upon the church of Constantinople: 

At length the Orientals implored the aid of 
Symmachus, in an epistle, which, avootig 
to ancient usage, they addressed to Rome an 
the bishops of the West. They demanded to 
be reunited: in communion with the Holy See, 
and not to be punished for the faults of Aca- 
cius, since they accepted the letter of St. Leo 
and the council of Chalcedon : “ Do not reject 
us,” they wrote, “under the pretext that we 
commune with your adversaries, for our pre- 
lates are less attached to life, than tormented 
by the fear of leaving their flocks a prey to 
heretics. Those who have approved of the 
conduct of our patriarch, and those who are 
separate from his communion, wait for your 
succour next to that of God, and beseech you 
to render to the East the light which you your- 
selves originally received from it. The evil 
is so great that we cannot go to seek the 
remedy, and you must come to us.” 

Then, in order to show that they are Ca- 
tholics, they fihish by an exposition of their 
doctrine, and condemn Nestorius and Euty- 
ches. The orthodoxy of the Orientals, and ihe 
compassion which their misfortaues inspired, 
were powerful motives to determine the pon- 
tiff to relax in his rigour, and to engage to 
procure them pesce, of which they had so 
great need. But Symmachus repelled all their 
advances, and by his harshness showed that 
the popes know not how te pardon any one 
who resists their ambitious designs. Id 
ik inspire such implacable hatred, and 
shall it be always the cause of the misfor- 
tunes of the people? Let us hope that reason 
and philosophy will replace, in future, religious 
fanaticism, which, during almost two thousand 
years, has served as a veil to conceal from 
men, the baneful passione of the princes of 
the church. 

Symmachus died, acoording to the opinion 
of modern chronologists, on the 19th of July, 
514, toward the end of the sixteenth year of 
his pontificate, without having been able to 
disprove the accusatione of adultery, which 

been brought against him. His ashes 
were deposited in the church of St. Peter. 
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HORMSIDAS, THE FIFTY-FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 514.—Anasrasius and Justin, Emperors of the East.] 


Picture of the misfortunes of the church—The priests excite seditions— Martyrdom of St. Proteus 


by t 
nople—The emperor writes to the 
of Hormsidas— His legates received wi 


th great 

etus—Second embassy to Constantinople T ht i 
peo sends back the fathers wi 

‘atholic prince—Reunton of the 

the reunion—The le 

Famous controversy—The monks driven from Rome—Death of Hormsidas— 


Acacius—The 
an ignorant and 
rotheus, bishop of Thessalonica, 


Berorr speaking of the successor of Sym- 
machus, it is necessary to trace the picture 
of the deplorable state of the church in the 
beginning of the sixth century. Father Louis 
Doucin has left us a description so touching, 
and so conformed to the truth, that no one 
can study it without being penetrated with 
the most lively compassion for the unfortu- 
nate people who are submitted to the despot- 
ism of emperors, or the domination of priests. 
Wise men had failed in all their efforts to 
pacify the church, and their counsels had only 
irritated the passions of the clergy. Cities 
were constantly troubled by bloody seditions, 
and the prelates, far from appeasing them, 
frequently even excited them; every where 
murders and sacrileges were committed in holy 
places were the themes of discourse and the 
capitals of the provinces had become the thea- 
tres of the most horrible cruelties. - 

The massacres commenced in the city of 
Alexandria. The holy martyr Proteus, bishop 
of that city, was murdered in his very church, 
and only from hatred to the council of Chal- 
cedon. 

. This venerable old man, besieged in his 
house by a troop of furious wretches, was 
obliged to take refuge in a chapel adjoining 
the metropolitan church; but neither the 
majesty of the place, nor the sanctity of the 
day (Holy Thursday) could protect him against 
the rage of his enemies. He was assassinated 
by the baptismal font, and his blood coloured 
the steps of the sanctuary. 

These cannibals then mutilated his body in 
an infamous manner—tore out his entrails, 
ate his heart, and dragged through the streets 
his mutilated remains, striking them with 
sticks. As fanaticism, excited by the vin- 
dictiveness of priests, places no bounds to its 
vengeance, the remains of the flesh of the 
martyr were h to a gibbet, and his horrid 
funeral rites celebrated upon a, scaffold. 

Antioch was disgraced by like execution 
and four orthodox patriarchs were PREA, 
during the seditions. The heretics were not 
the sole authors of these atrocities; the Ca- 
tholics. exercised like violence, and on their 
side preserved no measure in their vengeance. 
Under the pretext of assembling a synod to 
disciss religious affairs, they drew into the 
city a great number of Eutychian monks, 


he people of his diocese—Disorders at Antioch—Revolt of Sabas—Excesses at Constanti- 
to convoke a counctl—Reply of the pope—Pretensions 


hohours— He refuses the condemnation of Aca- 
exacts from the bishops an anathema against 
assembling the council—Reign of Eestte, 
churches of Aon and Constaniinople— Do- 
esof the pope ill treated— 
is character. 
“and there, as on a field of battle, they main- 
tained religion by massacreing all the heretics. 
‘The blood which was shed on this fatal day 
caused the Orontes to overflow, and dead bo- 
dies arrested the course of the river for some 
days.” N 

At Jerusalem the famous Sabas, a Catholic 
bishop, carried away by religious zeal, had 
assembled in the desert more than four thou- 
sand Arabs, and at their head attacked the 
troops of the emperor, routed them, and caused 
religion to flourish, not by force of anathemas 
or miracles, but by the terror which his ban- 
dits inspired. 

The clergy rendered themselves still more 
terrible at Constantinople. The majesty of the 
throne was not even spared ; the priests over- 
whelmed with outrages the unfortunate em- 

ror Anastasius; they stabbed his best 

riends almost under his very eyes, massacred 

a religious female whom they accused of ad- 
vising him; drew from his retreat a r 
Eremite, and after having killed him, ed 
his head through the city on, the point of a 
lance, crying out, “ Behold the confidant of 
him who has declared war on the adorable 
Trinity! Thus perish all the blasphemers of 
the three divine persons.” 

Then they secured the gates of Constanti- 
nople, and ornin a camp in the midst of 
the city, organized troops of assassins to mur- 
der those who were suspected of heresy; to 
burn their houses and destroy the statues of 
the emperor. The senators sent by the prince 
to calm this irritated multitude were driven 
off by blows from stones, and Anastasius him- 
self was besieged in his palace by a species 
of army, composed of monks, pee and 
devotees, marching in order of procession, 
with the cross and scriptures. The affrighted 
monarch only saved his life from the fury of 
these inexorate wretches, by disgraceful sub- 
mission. 

The priests would desire, beyond doubt, to 
weaken the recollection of those horrible cru- 
elties, but God has permitted the sad remem- 
brance of them te come down to our times, 
to teach nations that they ought to suppress 
with severity the ambition of the clergy. 

The authority of the popes was strength- 
ened daily by these disorders, and by the 
complaisance of the emperors, who, far re- 
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moved from the ancient capital, showed an 
extreme submigsion to the pontiffé, in order 
te retain the people under their despotism. 
The barbarians who had invaded the pro- 
vinces of the empire, equally sought the 
friendship of the bishop of Rome. en the 
holy father flattered the ambition of rival 
rinces, and sold his alliance to the two parties. 
their side, the heretics, like bad- herbs or 
foul plants, banished and driven. away, now 
from Africa and now from the East, had still 
resource to the Holy-See, and addressed to it 
their appeals; and all complaints, as all alli- 
ances, were favourably received, provided 
they favoured the proud project of universal 
monarchy, entertained by the pontifes of 
Rome. - 


Finally, at this period, the policy: of the 
popes hed rendered them the dispensers of all 
grace ; there was not a single bishop who did 
not seek the friendship of the holy father for 
the interests of his diocese or his nal 
glory. The pontiffs availed themselves skil- 

lully of all these circumstances. If they were 
consulted—if very humble requests were ad- 
dressed to them, or if they themselves even 
gave advice, they made it pass for a com- 
mand. Finally, if prelates named them as 
arbiters in their differences, their arbitration 
was immediately changed into a judgment. 

Such was the position of the church at the 
begining of the sixth century! We ought to 
add that the faithful were divided on the sub- 
ject of a council, which was principally 
accused of having approved of the epistle of 
Tbas, the faith of Theodore, and the writings 
of Theodoret. 

It was in the midst of these disorders, so 
fatal to the church, and.so advantageous to the 
Holy See, that Celius Hormsidas, the son of 
Justus, a native of the small town of Frusil- 
ona, in Campania, was chosen at Rome, to 
replace Symmachus. His election wes as 
peaceful as that of his predecessor had been 
tumultuous; all voices were reunited in his 
favour, and no more was heard of the schism 
of the followers of Lawrence. The political 
skill of Hormsidas contributed much to this 


happy event. 

Chssidoras, who was then consul, felicitated 
king Theodoric on this reunion of the clergy, 
and the people of Rome i anh them- 
selves on it, as the greatest happiness which 
could render his consulate illustrious, and as 
aa incontestable proof of the mildness of the 
government of his prince. ; 

But through the whole East fanaticism was 
changed into religious phrensy. Religion, 
which, is frequently a pretext for ambition, 
concealed from the eyes of the Catholics, the 
criminality of the revolt of Vitalian, the gene- 
ral of the cavalry of the emperor. This 
rebellious subject adyanced even to the gates 
of Constantinople, and constrained Anastasius 
to sue for peace from him, imposing as its con- 
dition that all the property of heretics should 
be surrendered to the orthodox, and that a 
council should be assembled to excommuni- 
eate them. 
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The prince, in order to accomplish his pro- 

į Mises, wrote to Hormsidas, beseeching him to 
labour with him to pacify the troubles, and 
reunite the churches of the East and West, 
laying upon the harshness of the popes, his 

Sarin al the disorders which desolated 
| is states. The holy father replied to the 
emperor with empty congratulations: “I am 
delighted, my lord, to see in you opinions 8o 
favourable, and thank God dat he has in- 
spired you to break silence. I rejeice ia the 
hope of seeing’ the church of Jesus Christ in 
peace and union; but I shall not be able to 
write to you more at length until I shalt have 
| Deen informed of the motive for the convoca- 
tion of the council.” 

‘The bishop of Thessalonica also addressed 
a long epistle to the pope, exhorting him to 

| labour for the glory of religion, and testifying 
that he would consent, on this condition, te 

condemn the heretics, and to recognize in the 

Holy See a right of sovereignty over the other 

|prelates. The pontiff approved his zeal, and 
promised to contribute, on-his side, to the re- 

union of the churches, without at all replying 

he 2i positive manner to the observations of the 

ishop. 

At length the emperor, tired of the tardi- 
ness shown by Hormsidas, sent him another 
letter, apprizing him that the council would 
assemble in the city of Heraclea, and inviting 
him to go there by the 1st of July, in the 
same year, (615). Vitalian had sent him em- 
hessedors for the same purpose, and king 
Theodoric solicited him to yield to the desires 
of the Orientals. The pontiff, pressed on all 
sides, found himself obliged to assemble a 
synod to name legates. His choice fell upon 
bishop Fortunatus and Ennodius, bishop of 
Pavia, the same who, whilst deacon, had de- 
clared himself the defender of Symmachus, 
and had been provided with a bishopric as a 
recompense therefor. ' 

The instructions of the legates obliged them 
to obtain from the council.a promise that the 
bishops accused of heresy shonld be sent to 
Rome, to demand the re-installation of those 

i who were in communion with the Holy See, 
and the condemnation of those who had per- 
secuted the Catholics. Hormsidas thus ap- 
ared to evince mildness, whilst in reality 
is policy had no other end but to augment 
the rights of his see. 

Anastasius penetrated the secret intentions 
of the pontiff, and discovered that he had not 
consented to be represented at the council of 
Heraclea, but on condition of guiding it at | 
his pleasure. Nevertheless, he hoped that by 
temporising, the holy father would return to 
ideas more equitable, and more in conformity 
with the wretched state of the established 
churches, he received the legates most fa- 
vourably, rendering to them every honour, in 
order to convince the Holy See of the honesty 
of his purposes. The single point of the ana- 
thema of Acacius was rejected by the prince. 
He wrote to the pope that he condemned Nes- 
torius and Eutyches, and that he acknow- 
ledged. the council of Chalcedon; but in 
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reference to Acacius, said, he “found it whally 
unjust to chase the living from the church on. 
account of the dead ;’’ adding, that the fathers 
would decide all questions in the council, and 
that he would advise the Holy See of the re- 
sult of its deliberations. be 

In the following year (516) the emperor 
sent lo Rome, Theopompus, captain ot his 

ards, and Severianus, a counsellor of state, 
JA that persons so eminent might conduct 
the aflair with more wisdom than ecclesiastics, 
always urgent for the interest of their caste, 

The embassadors were charged witha letter 


and fifty of our people, woundedseven a greater 
number, and massacred, even at the very foot 
of the altar, thoge who had hoped to find a 
place of refuge in the churches. Besi 
during the mght, our caves were pi > 
sanctuaries violated, and buildings given ta 
the flames. 

“You will be advised of all these circum- 
stances by the memoriala which our venera- 
ble brothers, John and Sergius will place in 
your hands. We sent envoys to Constantino- 
ple to obtain justice fmm our enemies; but 
the emperor, without deigning to reply ta 


for the haly father, and another for the senate | them, drove them in diegrace from the city. 
of Rome, whose assistance it claimed in soli- | His officers, even, were unwilling to listen to 
citing king Theodoric and the pontiff to labour | our complaints, maintaining that we were 
seriously for the peace of the church. Thef justly punished for our rebellion. Then we 
senate, under the influence of Hormaidas, | turn to you, most holy father, to beseech you 
pathize with the wounds of the body 


replied to the emperor that, the Roman cle tos 
would never consent to a reunion of of church of which you are the chief, by 
churches, if the name of Acacius was. pre- | revenging the contempt which has been shown 
served in the sacred books. On his part, the | for religion and yourself, who are the successor 
ntiff added, that “ far from having need of | of Peter, and who have power to bind on earth 
Bains exhorted by the senate, he cast himself | and in heaven,” 
at the feet of the emperor, to beseech him to} _ Then ptf finished their letter by anathe- 
have pity on religion.” | matizi estorius, Eutyches, Diosco 
This hypocrisy rendering the advances of | Peter of. Alexandria, Peter the fuller, 
the emperor fruitless, a second legation went ' Acacius. The pope replied by a letter, ad- 
from Rome to Constantinople. The pope then | dressed not only to the Archimandrites of 
chose for his legates Ennodius of Pavia, and | Greater Syria, but to the Catholica of the whole 
Peregrinus of Mycenum. He gave them six | East, exhorting them to remain firm in the 
letters, with a formula of reunion for schis- | Roman faith, whose purity, he said, had been 
matics, and nineteen copies of a protest, to | attested by many miracles, 
be scattered through the cities, if the letters} During the same year (519) the emperor 
were not received. Anastasius died, struck by lightning. The 
In these different writings the holy father | priests, availing themselves of this circum» 
showed himself always the same ; always in- | stance, frightened the superstitious multitude, 
flexible, always resolved to follow up the con- | and threatened the heretics with the ven- 
demnation of Acacius, whose memory was | geance of God. Their intrigues were so well 
held in veneration through a great part of the conducted, that they placed on the throne 
East. This second legation insisting on the | Justin, a very ignorant man, and from that 
game principles, could not achieve any result. | very cause, a geod-Catholic. The prince, on 
Anastasius refused the reunion on the condi- | his elevation, gave a direction to affairs ən- 
tions imposed on him, declaring that he was } tirely opposite to that of his predecessor., The 
unwilling to charge his conscience with an | pretended heretics were ished, and tha 
infamous action, in blackening the reputation | populace by reiterated acc tions made the 
of many holy bishops, and in condemning as | Catholic faith triumphant. The will of a fana- 
heretics men whose crimes existed in the | tical mob having been confirmed by a council 
chimerical ideas of their adversaries. į held at Constantinople, the Catholics could 
Then the mischief-making monks were , exercise their vengeance against the Euty- 
charged by the legates to spread through all | chians. 
the cities, the protests of the Holy See; but, But the church of Constantinople was not 
the bishops arrested their distribution, and | yet reunited to that of Rome ; and this affair 
informed the emperor of it, who, justly pro- | appearing to be of the highest importance in 
voked by the obstinacy of Hormsidas, sent | the eyes of the orthodox, the emperor Justin 
back the prelates who come to the coun- | wrote to the pontiff, to advise him of his eleva- 
cil of Heraclea, broke off all negotiations with ; tion, and to pray him to concur in the wish 


the inflexible pontiff, and recommenced the 


| 

war. | 
The Archimandrites and monks of Second 
Syria, then addressed a request to the holy 
father, complaining of a persecution by Seve- 
rus, patriarch of Antioch and chief of the 
Eutychians. They expressed themselves thus: 
“ Ag we were on our way to rejoin our brethren 
of the monastery of St. Simeon, to defend 
with them the cause of the church, the here- 
tics placed an ambuscade on our route, and 
falling on us unprepared, slew three hundred 


of John of Constantinople, who recognized the 
sovereign authority of the Holy See. Horm- 
sidas went to Ravenna, to confer with Theo- 
doric oa this subject. The Gothic king ordered 
him to send to Constantinople a third legation 
of five persons, who were chosen from among 
the prelates of whose zeel and fidelity the 
holy father was well aseured. In the differ- 
ent provinces through which the Laer er 
legates assured themselves of the aid of all 
the bishops whom they had occasion to see, 
and on the Monday of the holy week, which 
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was the day of theirarrival at Constantinople, | Rome to demand the opinion of the holy 
they gave information of the nature of the father; butthe count Justinian and Dioscorus, 
formulary of which they were the bearers, ' one of the legates who had already judged 
and delivered a speech in full ‘senate, in the i the affair, wrote to Hormsidas against .these 
presence of four bishops who represented the ' mischief-making monks, who were driven in 
patriarch. Their propositions were accepted disgrace from the city. 

without discussion, and some days after, the us the Catholics trinraphod every wherer 
reunion of the two churches was solemnly de- Dorotheus, bishop of Thessalonica, even had 
clared. The names of Acacius, of the pa-| been arrested and conducted to Heraclea by 
triarchs Flavita, Euphemius, Macedonius, and i order of the emperor, that his affair might be 


Timothy, as well as those of the emperors 
Zeno and Anastasius, were effaced from the: 
sacred records. 

Dorotheus, bishop of Thessalonica, alone re- 
fused to sign the formula of faith brought from 
the West, and also to approve of the condem- 
nation of Acacius. Fol wing his example, 
the peeple rose against the legates whom the 
pope had gent into his diocese, and they were 
oblured to escape by night to avoid the dan- 
-gers which threatened them. The deacon 
John was wounded by many blows of a dagger 


in his head and veins; and .a Catholic also, | sho 


called John, was slain and torn to pieces for 
having received the legates into his house. 
The peace restored to the church after so 
many years of bloedy quarrels, was again on 
the point of being troubled by the famous 
proposition, “One of the Trinity has been 
erucified.’ The monks of Scythia sustained 
this dogma, despite of the decisions of the 
orthodox prelates: as they refused to yield to 
the judgment of their bishops, they came to 


investigated.; but the legates wishing to exact 
that he should be re-conducted to Rome with 
the priest Aristides, that both should be ex- 
communicated and deposed, Justin refused to 

ive them such satisfaction, and contented 

imself with obliging Dorotheus to send en- 
voys to the pontiff to make his submission. 
He then re-installed him in his see. 

The holy. father died in the month of 
tember, 523, having governed the church for’ 
nine years. ae 

Hormaidag, in the exercise of his functions, 
wed an excessive ambition and an impla- 
cable fanaticism. We do not find, however, 
that the church has granted him the honours 
of canonization ; at least she has been un- 
willing to glorify the generosity of the pontiff 
in building convents and churches, and to re- 
compense him for having persecuted the 
unfortunate heretics, Nestorians, Eutychians, 
Arians, Pelagians, and Manicheans, whom he 
caused to be publicly scourged, both men and 
women, before sending them into exile. 


we 


JOHN. THE FIRST, FIFTY-FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 623.—Just1m tux First, Emperor of the Eagt.] 


Election of John—The emperor Justin prae the Arians—Theodoric sends the pontiff to the 


East— Miracle of the pope's horse— 


nother miracle of John’s— He receives great honours at 


Constantinople—His pride—His Knavery—The pope is arrested by Theodoric—He dies in 


prison. 


Tue Holy See remained vacant for six or 
seven days, when John, surnamed Catelinus 
the Tuscan, son of Constantine, was chosen 
to fill it. He reigned two years and nine 
months, according to the learned Holstein. 
Other writers maintain that this chronology is 
not exact, and that it is impossible to fix the 
duration of the pontificate of John. 

The peace which the church began to enjoy 
after the reunion with the Orientals, was soon 
troubled by the fanaticism of the emperor 
Justin, who had sworn to exterminate the 
hereties and Arians; a foolish enterprize. 
worthy of a stupid prince, who underst 
neither his own interests nor those of hig sub- 
jects. He published edicts to compel the 
Arians to be converted, and threatened them 
with the most cruel punishment. 

in their despair, the unfortunate persecuted 
had recourse to Theodoric, who wrote to the 
emperor Justin in their favour, but his letters 
not being able to. change the disposition of the 


emperor, he, irritated by the contempt the 
evinced ‘in the East thors his mediation and 
suspecting that Roman politics were not igno- 
rant'of the blows aimed at Arianism, obliged 
John to come to his court, and ordered him to 

as embassador to Constantinople, to cause 
Justa to revoke his decree. He even-threat- 
ened the pontiff te treat with rigor the Ca- 
tholics of Italy, if they still persecuted the 
ministers of his creed, and jf the emperor did 
not consent to restore to the Anans the 
churehes taken from them. 

This prince was the more disposed to use 
reprisals, from seeing with what ingratitude 
the important services which he had rendered 
to the Roman church were regarded, and from 
the extreme tolerance which he had always 
shown to the orthodox in his dominions. 

Theodoric, in removing the pontiff, under 
the pretext of a pompous embassy, not only 
desired to restore the exercise of their religion 
to the unfortunate victims of the fanaticism 
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of Justin, but also wished to put an end to! highest place, but even on a throne. 


the plots against his life, and of which the 
holy father was the most ardent favourer. 

John dared not resist the orders of the king, 
and went with the other embassadors. 

The legends relate several miracles per- 

“formed by the holy father during his journey: 
“When John had arrived at the city of Co- 
rinth,”’ says the pious chronicler, “he had need 
of a saddle-horse to continue his journey. 
They brought him one belonging to one of the 

tincipal ladies of the country, and the next 

ay, after having used him, he sent him back 
to his mistress. But, oh, wonderful to relate! 
the lady who before had been accustomed to 
mount the horse, could no longer rule him, 
and was obliged to send him to the pontiff.” 

Gregory the Great piously explains this 
fable, na adds, besides, one still more extra- 
ordinary. He says, “that when the holy father 
was entering Constantinople, a blind man be- 
sought him to restore his sight, which he did 
by placing his hands on his eyes, in the pre» 
sence of all the le.” 

Anastasius the librarian does not speak of 
these miracles; he tells us only that great 
honours were rendered to John, and that the 
populace went out twelve miles to meet him, 
with banners and ensigns displayed. The 
emperor, overjoyed at being enabled to see 
the successor of St. Peter, prostrated himself 
at his feet, and demanded to be crowned by 
his hand. ; j 

The patriarch Epiphanus then invited pope 
John to officiate ; he, through a sentiment of 
inconceivable pride, was unwilling to accept 
the honour until he had received the assur- 
ance that he should not only be seated in the 
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The 
patriarch of Constantinople yielded to the 
baled atte oly father, not because Fo 

ed him as his supenor in dignity, 
bereiase he viewed hewn the light of w em- 
baseador from a powerful king. 

Crazed by his fanaticism, the emperor re- 
jected all remonstrances on thte subject of the 
Arians. Then John, having recourse to tears, 
represented to him that his conduct towards 
the heretics would produce terrible conse- 
quences to the Catholics of Italy, and drew 

rom him a promise to yield'to the Arians 
freedom to worship. Other historians, on the 
contrary, maintain that the pontiff, so far from 


acquitting himself of the mission with which 
he ‘was charged by king Theodoric, encou- 
raged the emperor in the extravagant design 
he had formed of exterminating the Arians. 

All, however, agree, that on his‘retum 
from his embassy, John was arrested at Ra- 
venna, with the senators who accompanied 
him. Theodoric, whose moderation had never 
failed during a very long reign, would never 
have committed this act of violence, if he had 
not had certain proof of the treason of his 
embassadors. 

The pontiff was condemned. to finish his 
days in prison, in which he died on the 27th 
of March, 526. His body was transported to 
Rome, and interred at 8t. Peter’s. 

The church honours his memory as that of 
a holy martyr; nevertheless we must avow, 
that it is difficult to account for the motives 
which have decreed the honours of canoniza- 
tion to a pope who was justly punished for 
his ill-directed ambition, and who, besides, did 
not suffer a violent death. 


FIFTY-SIXTH POPE. 


[A. D. 526.—Justin THE First and Justinian, Emperors.] 


Election of Felix by king Theodoric—Bad faith of Flew 


aaran to the people 
Sem:-Pelagians—Rigor of the pope yaaa a monk—Death of Felix. 


election of bishop of Rome 
tion of t me 


FeLrx, fourth of the name, was elevated 
to the Holy See by the authority of king 
Theodoric. He was a Samnite by birth, and 
the son of Castorius. Ancient and modem 
authore, who have spoken of this election, 
lead us to suppose that the ambition of the 
priests had excited intrigues and disorders 
among the clergy, in order to give a successor 
to John, and that Theodoric interposed his 
authority to maintain the peace in Rome. 
This is confirmed by a letter from king Atha- 
laric, in which he exhorts the senate to place 
themselves under the government of the pope 
whom his predecessor had selected, and to put 
an end to their quarrels. 

Fleury has cited this letter of Athalaric, 


in his Ecclesiastical Hist The 
orruption of the cler, ‘ondemmna- 


he love for the Holy See prefers to blacken 
his own reputation as a historian, and incur 
that of a forger, rather than avow the truth. 

It is proved by the most authentic testi- 
mony, that at this period the election of the 
popes was still a right of the people, and that 
in order to enjoy their dignity, the pontiffs 
must be confirmed by the prince. The judi- 
dious Fra-Paolo makesthis same remark in his 
excellent treatise on beneficial affairs, which 
critics attribute to father Fulgentius, his com- 
pamon. 

History teaches us nothing of the actions 
of Felix the Fourth; only Cassidorus says, that 
the emperor Valentinian the Second had 
formerly enacted a law, by which the pope 


concealing the facts which it contains, and in | was submitted, in certain cases, to the ju 
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ment of De secular itoa, ai 
this law, degrading to the Holy See, was 
revoked by re athlete at the prayer of 
Felix the Fourth. This prince then published 
an edict exhorting ecclesiastics to reform their 
morals, and to place bounds to the frightful 
corruption which prevailed among the clergy 
of Rome. ' ' 
The sect of semi-Pelagians continued to 


make progress, and spread even into Gaul. 
The bolo of the country then assembled a 
council at to condemn the heresy, and 


sent their decree to be submitted to the a 


probation of the holy father ; but the synodi-: 


cal letter of the, council of O did not 
arrive in Italy until after the death of Felix; 
and Boniface, his successor, subscribed it 
without any observation on the sentence pro- 
nounced against the Pelagians. 

In the same year (528) a monk named Equi- 
tus, pretending that he had received power 
from heaven to exercise pastoral functions, 
travelled through the cities and country, so- 
lemnly dedicating churches, consecrating 
priests, administering 

himself to be adored by the faithful. His 
boldness excited the indignation of the cle 
of the Roman church, who wrote to Felix, 
“Most holy father, a monk has taken upon 
himself authority to proach; and ascribes to 
himself your functions, all ignorant as he 
We beseech you to cause him to be 
arrested, that he may be taught the force of 
discipline! ....”? The pope ordered Julian, 
then the defender of the Ronan faith, and af- 
terwards bishop of Sabinum, to seize him and 
put him to the most cruel torture. During 
the night the orders were changed, and Julian 
having demanded the cause of it, was an- 
swered that the pontiff had been terrified by 
a vision, and that an angel had prohibited him 
aiani tae dope Grepely th 
t 18 not wonde t pope ry the 
Filed with pode: 


Great, whose writings are 
gies, has adopted this fable ; but we are aston- 


ished that Fleury has related itas a true 
history. These kind of miracles should find 
no place but in legends; or at least the faith- 
ful should be warned that such pious tales, 
so far from elevating the majesty of the Ca- 


BONIFACE THE SECOND, 
[A. D. 529.—Josrintan, Emperor of the East.] 
Ambition of the clergy—Election of Bontface—Schism of Dioscorus—Anathema 


istrates, and that | 


oonfirmation, and caus- |- 
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tholic retigion, and affording a proof of its 
divinity, r serve to spread ridicule over it. 

Felix died on the 12th of October, 520, 
after a pontificate of three years. Among the 
most remarkable monuments built during his 


‘reign, were the churches of St. Cosmus and 


St. Damian and that of St. Saturninus, which" 
had been.entirely consumed by fire, and was 
now rebuilt. . 

Daring this pontificate, St. Benedict, the cele- 
brated founder of a great number of religious 
orders in the West, published-his monastic 
rule, which reposes upon this principle: 
“Those are true Christians who live from the 
fruits of their labour.” All the articles of 
these admirable rules tend to form congrega- 
tions of laborious men, on whom the pious 
abbot imposes the obligation df employing 
their activity or intelligence in useful pro- 
ductive labours. 

Benedict was descended from an illustrious 
family of Nosca, a city of the duchy of 
letta. He studied at Rome, and was distin- 
pos for his rapid progress in science and 

etters. In spite of the brilliant career which 
his name and fortune could have opened to 
him in the world, he abandoned, at the age 
of seventeen, parents, friends and country, to 
retire to a cavern in the midst of the desert 
of Subiaco, forty miles from the holy city. 
After having passed three years in prayer and 
meditation, he associated with him some pil- 
grims, who, attracted by his reputation for 
sanctity had come to visit him, and constructed 
cells for reais to gopi in. His Little foak i 
creasing day b e pagan population o 
the Saig hboa knd took alee dod obliged 
them to retire to Mount Cassino, where they 
encountered other idolaters. St, Benedict con- 
verted them by his eloquent preaching, and 
transformed their temple, which had been 
consecrated to Apollo, intoa Christian church, 
dedicated to.the true God. He then built an 
immense monastery adjoining the new church, 
park he governed for forty years. Following 
is example, his companions, heirs of his 
thoughts continued to clear up the land, to 
drain the marshes, and to copy ancient manu- 


scripts, those treasures which antiquity has 

left to future ages. l 
pee ETE TE Ae 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH POpE!' O LTY 
tTANTYS 


“ LEE 


against him— 


The other popes accused of simony—Boniface violates the conons—Stephen of Larissa—Death 


of the pope. 


Arter the death of Felix, the intrigues for 

& successor were renewed. At this period the 

ambition of the priests had grown to be very 

great; liberty began to be banished from the 

Gmc y and those who had riches or pow- 
oL. I. o 


erful friends could alone hope to aspire to the 
episcopate. . 
Boniface the Second, a Roman by birth, 
son of Sigisvult, of the race of the Goth 
was chosen to succeed Felix the Fourth, 
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was ordained in the church of Julius, But 
another party chose the deacon Diosocorus, 
whom we believe to be the same who was 
sent on the embassy to Constantinople by 
Hormsidas. Boniface, the tranquil possessor 
of the Holy See, pursued his vengeance against 
“his competitor, and anathematized him even 
after his death. The bull of excommunica- 
tion was signed by the clergy, and deposited 
in the' archives of the church, as an eternal 
monument of his apostolic vigour. The pon- 
tiff accused Dioscorusof simony, and it appears 
by a rescript of king Athalaric, that the accu- 
sation was well founded; but Boniface, ac- 
cording tothe Papert of Anastasius the librarian, 
was guilty of the same crime. a, Of 
Then the pepe assembled a council in the 
church of St. Peter, and made a decree which 
gave him the power of designating his suc- 
cessor ; and he compelled the bishops, by oath 
and in writing, to recognize the deacon Vigi- 
lius in this capacity. Shortly after another 
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council was held, and the decree was erasea 
as contrary to the canens and dignity of the 
Holy See. The pontiff acknowledged himself 
guilty af lese-majesty, an usurper of the sove- 
reign authority, and cast his bul] into the 
flames, in the presence of the bishops and 


clergy. 
The same year (531) during the consulate 
of Lampadus and s, Stephen, bishop of 
Larissa, addressed a complaint to the pope oa 
the subject óf a new heresy, the name of 
which has not descended to us. On this occa» 
sion a. third council was held, to which Theo- 
dosius, bishop of Echnicum, in Thessaly, pre- 
ferred the complaint of Stephen. The decision 
af the fathers is not known. f 
Boniface died towards the end of the year 
531. This pope showed himself daring his 
reign to be a yery religious observer of the 
worship of angels, and built a magnificent 
ohnroh in honour of the archangel St. Mi- 
chael. 


JOHN THE SECOND, SURNAMED MERCURY, FIFTY-EIGHTH 
POPE. i 


[A. D. 530.—Jusrinran, Emperor of the East.] 


Avarice of the priests—Election of John—Complaints 
esents to the 
Hormsidas—He declares “that one of the three per- 


Eastern church—Justinian sends rich 
approves of the doctrine anathematized by 


against simoniacal elections—State of the 
John condemns the Acemete and 


sons of the Trinity was crucified” Contradictory judgments of the Holy See—Contumeltosus 


—Death of John. 


Tuerx existed so little good faith and true 
religion among the clergy of Rome, that in 
order to obtain the pontificate, some priests 
distributed all their money ; others mortgaged 
their palaces; whilst some, less scrupulous, 
promised the ‘property of the church, At 

ength the Holy See being put up at auction, 
John the Second, surnamed from his elo- 
quence, Mercury, paid enormous sums to his 
competitors, and obtained the pontifical tiara. 

Corruption had then so increased, that the 
senators sold their votes openly ; and in order 
not to profane the Divinity, we will say, that 
the Holy Spirit did not govern the election of 
the popes of this period; for God could ‘not 

reside over a council where the chair of St. 

an was adjudged to the highest and last 
tader, ® 

John the Second was ordained on the 22d 
of January, 532; he was horn at Rome, and 
his father was named Projectus. Shortly after 
his enthroning, a supporter of the church wrote 
to king Athalric, that during the vacancy of 
the Holy See the partizans of the pontiff had 
sold their votes for the election, and had 
extorted from him promises of the propert 
of the church, and that in order to satisfy 
these ieena, John had publicly exposed 
for sale the sacrad vessels. 

To remedy this abuee, the king wrote to 


the pope, the patriarchs, and the metropolitan 


churches, to observe a decree of the sena 
made during the pontificate of Boniface, an 
conceived in these terms: “Those who have 

romised. houses, land or money to obtain a 
bishopric, shall be regarded as simoniacal and 
sacrilegious ; their engagements shall be an- 
nulled, and all that they have taken from the 
church shall be restored. Officers of the palace 
are nevertheless permitted to take three thou- 
sand pennies of gold to expedite despatches 
when there shall be a dispute in the election 
of a ; but rich officers shall not accept 
any thing, because these largesses are taken 
from the patrimony of the poor.” 

“In the elections of patriarchs (a name 
given to bishops of great cities) they shall 
take as much as two thousand pennies of 
gold, and in that of mere bishope, five hun- 

pennies of gold shall be distributed to 


d 
the people.’ 

The king then ordered the prefect of Rome 
to cause this decree to be engraven on a slab 
of marble, and to be placed at the entrance of 
the court of St. Peter's. 

Platinus affirms that John the Second con- 
demned Anthimus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who had become an Aran. On his 
part, the emperor Justinian pursued with great 
rigor the heretics of the East, whose conver- 
sion he had sworn to effect. 


The prince sent to Rome Hypacns, arch- 
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bishop of Ephesus, and Demetrius, bishop of 
Philippi, to consult the pope on the proposi- 
tions laid down by Cyrus and Eutogus, depu- 
ties from the monastery of the Acemetæ. In 
a letter he wrote to the holy father, he testifies 
for him ga respect, and informs him that 
the monks rejected the dogma, “That Jesus 
Christ, the only Son of God, born of Mary, is 
one of the persons of the Trinity.” Justinian 
besought the pontiff tọ address him,a bull, 
declaring that he received to his communion 
all thase who partook of his sentiments, and 
that he condemned those who did not conform 
thereto. To give more weight te his demand, 
the emperor sent rich presents, destined for 
the church of St. Peter: a vase of gold, 
weighing five peunds, garnished with precious 
stones; two chalices of silver of six pounds 
esch ; two others of five poe and four 
veils in tissue of gold. This liberality dis- 
posed the cl of Rome favourably towarda 
Justinian, and pope condemned the Ace- 
mete without being even willing to listen to 
their complaints. 

According to father Louis Doucin, the bad 
faith of the monks was the only cause of their 
condemnation. John, indignant at seeing the 
monks take advantage.of the judgment ren- 
dered by Hormeidas, approved, without exami- 
nation, the dogmas which the emperor main- 
tained against them, and declared as most 
orthodox the same proposition which his pre- 
devessor had excommunicated. 
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Nevertheless, the holy father deliberated: 
more than a year, and even wrote to Africa te 
enlighten himself by the opinions of tha 
learned. Ferrand, a disciple of St. Fulgen- 
tius, a skilful theologian, replied to the con- 
sultation with all the subtlety of the priests 
of our days. He concluded in conformity 
with the doctrine of his master, and very fa- 
ourably to the emperor, in saying, “that it is 
not one of the Trinity who suffered and died, 
but ons of the three persona of the Trinity.” 

The pope launched anathemas against the 
heretical Greeks who had come to, Rome to. 
defend their doctrine, and particularly against 
Cyrus, the deputy of the Acemete monks, 
In humiliating, also the Nestorians, John sus- 
tained the Acephali, who were protected by 
the empress, and caused the two parties to 
comprehend that, of which in.the end they 
were not forgetful, that the Holy See was not 
inflexible, and that for money the retraction 
of a former judgment could be obtained. 

About the same period, John received let- 
ters from St. Cesar of Arles, and other pre- 
lates of Gaul, in relation to Contumeliosus, 
bishop of Riez, convicted, on his own confes- 
sion, of enormous crimes: He ordered that 
this bishop should be interdicted from all his 
functions, and be confined in a monastery, in 
order to repent for the rest of his life. 

eds died on the 26th of April, 535, 
after having held the see three years and four 


AGAPETUS, THE FIFTY-NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. $35.—Justinian, Emperor of the East.] 


Education of Agapetus—His election—Letter from the emperor tothe pope—Sentiment of A 
_ petus on ihe alienation of the goods of the church—He recognizes the superiority o pln 
e is sent by Theodatus as or to Constantinople—Pove 


with greal 
authority of the 
drive him from his see—He neglects the 
Eastern churches— Death of the pope. 


Tue priest Gordian, the father of Rusticus 
Agapetus, had educated his son with much 
care. He placed him when very young among 
the clergy of Rome, where he exercised 
first duties of the clerical order in the church 
of the martyrs St. John and St. Paul; then he 
was made a deacon ; afterwards rector of the 
same church, and, finally, his great virtues 
caused him to be judged worthy to fill the 
chair of St. Peter on the death of John the Se- 
cond. The c! and the people having united 
their suffrages in his favour, he received the 
episcopal ordination, and was recognized as 
sovereign pontiff. 

He commenced his administration by aa 
act of justice. He publicly burned, in the 
midst of the church, the auathema which 
Boniface had extorted by knavery from the 


the | admirable 


rty of the — He is received 
5 ahaa a his communion to the patriarch e Refations on the 
He persuades the “Kin that Anthimus is an heretic, and makes kin 


‘airs 


of Theodatus and troubles the quiet. of the 


‘ 


bishopsand prios against Dioscorus, his com- 
petitor. He blackened, by this cireumatance, 
the memory of his predecessor, and by an 
nerosity, preferred an equitable 
justice to the vain glory of the Holy See, to 
which he did not attribute the divine privi- 
lege of infallibility. 

As soon as the emperor was apprised of the 
election of Agapetus, be sent the priest Hera- 
clius as his em or to congratulate him. 
In his letter he explained to the haly father, 
that in order to facilitate the conversion o 
the Arians, it was neceseary to offer them the 
same rank in the church that they held in 
their own sect. The pontiff, in replying to the 
compliments of the emperor, approved of his 
zeal for the reunion of the Arians, but repre- 
sented to him that the popes themselves 
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no power to cianee the canons, which pro- 
hibited reconciled heretics from preserving 
holy orders. 5 

he affair of Contumeliosus, bishop of Riez, 
was not terminated by the judgment of John 
the Second, and that prelate appealed to the 
Holy See from the sentence of his colleagues 
and the decision of John the Second: Aga- 
petus then wrote to St. Cæsar, that in accord- 
ance with the demand of Contumeliosus, he 
had appointed judges. to examine into the 
decision of the bishops of Gaul, and that 
whilst waiting the result of their inquiries, 
that prelate should have permission to return 
to his church, but not to exercise any episco- 
pal functions. He ordered the council of the 
province to. restore to him his own pfivate 
property, in order that he might have the 
means of living; without, however, placing in 
his contro! the disposition of the property of 
‘the church, which should be managed by a 
visiting archdeacon. 

St. Cæsar of Arles then consulted the holy 
father on a point of discipline, which divided 
the bishops of Gaul, demanded of him, 
if pastors had the right of alienating the 
church funds in difficult circumstances. Aga- 
petus replied, that the constitutions prohibited 
this sort of alienation, and that he did not dare 
authorize an infringement of them: “ Do not 
think, adds the pope, that my councils are 
dictated by avarice or temporal interest; but 
considering the terrible account which I must 
render to God of the flock which he has con- 
fided to my care, I seek to direct it into the 
way of eternal life, and cause it to observe 
the decisions of the last council.” 

The seems of which he spoke was but 
a national synod, held in Italy, under the pon- 
tiff Symmachus. Agapetus, by declaring that 
he is obliged to submit to the judgment of 
councils, condemns the ambition of the 
bishops of Rome, his successors, who have en- 
deavoured to elevate themselves even above 

. universal councils. 

Animated by the most laudable intentions, 
the holy father established public schools, for 
the instruction of yeuth, and was occupied 
in exterminating the ignorance which Aad 
reached even to the highest ranks of society. 
Very different from his predecessors, he main- 
tained that the best dispositions, if not nou- 
rished by study, would insensibly alter, and 
frequently change into gross vices. The cele- 
brated Casiodorus joined with him to facili- 
tate this noble enterprise ; but war soon drew 
off their attention to other objects. Justinian 
had confided the command of his armies to 
Belisarius, a great captain and consummate 
tactician. The Grecian general pursued his 
conquests with surprising rapidity; wrest 
Africa from the Vandals, and was about to 
carry his victorious arms into Italy, where he 
spread terror among the Goths. 


Theodatus, affrighted at the march of the 


conqueror, thought of flying from his states, 
but yielding to the councils of his embassa- 
dors, who knew the stupid -devotion of the 
emperor, he resolved to make religion sub- 
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serve as the means of arresting the victori- 
ous progress of Belisarius. He ordered Aga- 
petus to go to Constantinople to negotiate a 
peace or a truce, threatening to put the Ro- 
mans to the sword if he failed in nis mission. 

The holy father excused himself on account 
of his gteat age and extreme poverty, refusing 
to undertake so long a journey; but new 
orders from the prince were accompanied with 
menaces so frightful, that the pope was ob- 
liged to obey. Agapetus, to defray the ex- 
penses of his suite, pawned the utiful 
chalices, the sacred vessels of gold and silver 
enriched with precious stones, with which the 
piety of the faithful had omamented the 


‘churches ; and upon these precious pledges, 


the money necessary for the y was ob- 
tained. We should add, to the praise of Theo- 
datus, that on being informed of it, he reim- 
bursed the necessary funds, and restored to 
the churches all their ornaments. 

On his arrival in Greece, the pontiff, ac- 
cording to St. Gregory, periormed an aston- 
ishing miracle, by curing a man ‘who could 
neither walk nor stand up. We leave ‘the 
particulars of this prodigy to the credulity of 
the legendaries. 

Epiphaus, the Catholic patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, had been dead about a year, and 
Anthimus, bishop of Trebizond, had been 
elevated to his place, through the influence of 
the empress Theodora. He was believed to 
be as orthodox as his predecessor; and this 
belief had procured for him the honour of 
being kamed commissary in the conferences 
with the Severite heretics. But Ephraim 
patriarch of Antioch, who suspected him of 
secret concert with the Acephali, wrote to 
unmask him, and to publish manifestoes, which 
were scattered through the churches. He even 
addressed a petition to the emperor, to compel 
the new chief of the clergy of the capital to 
make a profession of the orthodox faith, in 
his synodical letters. Anthimus, in obedi- 
ence to the prince, made a declaration in 
conformity with the doctrines of the chure 
and sent it to the bishops of the East 
West, who immediately admitted him to their 
communion. Nevertheless, his spirit of tole- 
rance, well known to the Acephali, deter- 
mined the chiefs of that sect, Severus of An- 
tioch, a prelate named Peter of Apamea, and 
a Syrian monk called Zora; to re-enter Con- 
stantinople. These heretics, at first, held 
their assemblies in private houses, whither 
the empress and Comita her sister, frequently 
went with their lovers, and a crowd of you 
lords of the court of Justinian. Their bold. 
ness increased with their suecess: they built 


Agape 
with great demonstrations of respect, which 
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led him, on the very day of his entrance into 
the city, to abuse the deference shown him, 
by refusing to receive the patriarch Anthimus, 
whom the orthodox accused of favouring the 
macia; and even without knowing his 
profession of faith, to reject him as an in- 
truder. 

This condemnable action is cited by the 
priests of the West, as an example of the 
supreme authority which the old popes exer- 
cised : “Thus the pontiff alone,” say they, 
“and without assembling any council, eposed 
the bishop of New Rome.” Father Deucin, 
although a Jesuit, admits that this example is 
badly chosen; for the deposition was of no 
effect. “He could not depose,” adds he, 
“until after ee election ; and as the 
elevation of Anthimus to the patriarchate had 
not been recognized by the clergy of Rome, 
Agapetus had no need of acouncik to refuse 
him his communion. The and each 
patriarch had a right to act of himself, when 
the election of their colleagues appeared to 
be vicious, or even suspicious. In a like cir- 
cumstance no one could be ignorant of the 
causes which rendered Anthimus unworthy 
of the patriarchal see... . . p, 

Severus, and all the Acephali, outraged 
at the pride of the pontiff, went immediately 
to the empress, to. concert with her the 
method of destroying the bishop of Rome. 
They eideavoured. to inspire. Justinian with 
suspicion as to the belief of the pope, and to 
cause him to pase for a partisan of Nestorian- 
ot as his predecessors had been accused 
of it. 

Notwithstanding his extreme devotion, the 
emperor listened to these accusations against 
Agapetus with the more attention, inasmu 
as he was dissatisfied with the hauteur with 
which he had treated the patriarch, and the 
correction he had bestowed on himself. In the 
preceding year, when he had sent to Rome an 
edict: with his profession of faith, the holy 
father replied ry “that every one should 
remain in his place, and that he could not ap- 
prove of the authority which a layman arro- 
gated to himself of publicly teaching the 
faithful.” 

In this frame of mind the emperor pressed 
the pontiff with questions in relation to his 
doctrines ; not to satisfy his passion for reli- 
pu controversy, but to obtain proofs of his 

res: 


On the other hand, the bishops of the fac- 
tion of Severus, sent by the empress, did not 
cease to represent to Justinian, that the oes | 
of Rome was come to trouble the peace o: 
the East: ‘Since the election of Anthimus, 
have you not seen, my lord,” they said to him 
“the Acephali perfectly well disposed, and 
ready to do all that you demand of them? 
Severus himself promised freer clemency, to 
submit his doctrine to the judgment of the 
Roman church; but he did not expect to find 
on the throne of that church an old man as 
hard and inflexible as this one. Consider, my 
lord, on what alt this scandal is founded ; upon 
a mere formality, which reduces itself to this, 
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whether it is for the greatest good of the uni- 
versal church, that the city of Constantinople 
can dispense with Anthimus, or whether it 
prefers to give him the title of patriarch, rather 
than that of bishop.” 

Justinian, convinced by the reasoning of the 
prelates, abandoned himself to his resent- 
ment against Agapetus; and at the first con- 
ference he had with the pontiff, said to him 
with emotion: “I am determined to reject 
your unjust pretensions, holy father, and no 
onger to weigh them. Receive us to a 
communion, or prepare to go into exile.” This 
threat did not alarm Agapetus, who replied 
boldly: “It is true, I deceived myself, my 
lord, when-I was received by you with so 
much earnestness. I hoped to find a Christian 
emperor, and I have met with a new Diocle- 
tian. Well! let Diocletian leam that the 
bishop of Rorne does not fear his threats, and 
refuses to submit to his orders.” 

The emperor, naturally good and devout, in 
parce of punishing this temerity, changed the 

iscourse ; and when the conversation had 
become more peaceful, the pope said to him: 
“To convince you that your pretended bishop 


tis a eee man to the cause of reli- 
I 


gion, seech you to permit. me to interro- 

him on the two natures of Jesus Christ. 

persuaded,” added the wary priest, “that 

it is neither to shun: exile, nor to seek an ac- 

commodation, that I propose to put him to this 

test, but that you may know the patriarch 
Anthimus.”’ 

Justinian gave orders to the two adversa- 
ries to come before him, and the conference 
commenced. The pontiff. broached the reli- 
gious questions on the mysteries of the incar- 
nation. He developed, at length, the points 
of theology which had reference to the ques- 
tion ; when he had exhausted all the re- 
sources of controversy, he summoned the pe 
triarch to recognize the orthodoxy of his 
doctrine. Anthimus replied to the arguments 
of the pontiff, and concluded by declaring that 
Jesus Christ did not possess two natures. 
Agapetus, in a fury, hurled anathemas against 
Ankimi, Severus, Peter of Apama, Zora, 
and: several other prelates, whose names 
would have rested in oblivion but for the ex- 
communication. Then he obtained from the 
monarch an order for the deposition of Anthi- 
mus, and consecrated. the new patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

After having troubled the East for four 
months, the holy father was struck with an un- 
known malady, which carried him off ina few 
days. His funeral was celebrated with songs 
of gladness; and when his body was trans- 
ported to the cathedral, the porticoes, the public 
places, the windows and roofs of houses were 
encumbered with the multitude, who wished 
to look at him. Historians place the period 
of his death on the 25th of November, 536. 
They assure us that no patriarch, bishop, nor 
emperor, had been buried with so great pomp, 
and with so extraordinary a solemnity of fétes. 
The corpse was embalmed, placed in a leaden 
coffin, and transported to Rome. 
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The priests exalt the virtues of this pope. 


Liberatus? deacon of Carthage, represents him | tha 


as a holy person: endowed with profound 
wisdom cod great skill especially ia peclea: 
astical matters. He however admits, that it 
was at his instigation that the bishop of Syria 
and the abbots of Constantinople rose against 
the emperor Justinian, and compelled him to 
proscribe Severus and his friends. He avows 
that the rebellious prelates dared to threaten 
the emperor to extend the revolt to the pro- 
vinces ; and that the emperor, always at the 
solicitation of the pope, had the cowardice to 
make a decree, which prohibited the Ace- 
phali from entering into large cities ; ee 
on the magistrates to burn heretical books, 
and condemned those who transcribed them 
to have their hands cut off by the executioner. 
These avowals show into what deplorable 
excesses Justinian fell, by yielding to the coun- 
sel of the holy father. 
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It results, from the narrative of the deacon, 
t petus, who went as embassador from 
king Theodatus, only occupied himself with 
ecclesiastical affairs. How did he fulfil his 
political mission to the emperor? How did he 
open the negotiations? With what address 
gi he conduct Ihemi? What wash success? 
ere is no reply. e pope notbing 
He onl submited to Junien the subject o 
his embassy, without insisting on a favourable 
conclusion, foreseeing that the Roman cle: 
would be happier under the dominion of a 
Catholic prince, than under that of an Arian 
monarch. Not only was Agapetus perjured 
to his prince, but even to his religion, by 
troubling the repose of the Eastern churches, 
and by showing a base jealousy against a pre- 
late, whose oniy crime consisted in having 
dared to compare his see with that of the 
bishop of Rome. > ' 


SILVERUS, THE SIXTIETH POPE. 
[A. D. 836.—Justintan, Emperor of the East.] 


Intrigues at Rome to obtain dignities—Silverus buys the pontificate from king Theodatus—Trea- 
son of the pope—He delivers Rome to Beltsartus—He ts deposed and hat op in a monastery. 


Tue intrigues by which the sovereign pon- 
tificate wai obtained! recall the aiae pa 
in n Rome, when those who aspired to 
oftice in the ce bought the suffrages of 
the people: “Instead of a wise discretion, 
a disinterested equity, and a true elevation in 
sentiment, the chair of St. Peter was become 
the price of boldness, corruption and avarice.”’ 
The pretenders marched openly to their end, 
offering gold to some, dignities to others— 
pledging the property of the church to those 
who had no confidence in their promises, and 
setting to work all the seductions which could 
augment the number of their creatures. 

Priests sold their suffrages; cabals strug- 
gled, raised upon their competitors, and carried 
off the partisans of their adversaries; and at 
length victory remained with the richest, the 
most skilful, or the most corrupt. 

In.the midst of these scandalous intrigues 
and criminal practices, Silverus, son of the 
former pope Hormsidas. led away by the am- 
bition of occupying the chair of St. Peter, 
offered a considerable sum to king Theodatus, 
and was chosen pontiff of Rome. 

Anastasius, the librarian, futnishes the most 
authentic documents in relation to this dis- 
graceful proceeding, on which Baillet and 
Dupin have endeavoured to throw doubts. 
But father Doucin himself is convinced of 
the infamy of Silverus, and deplores the oon- 
duct of the holy father. 

: The election of this pope was a master- 
stroke of policy. The king, fearing to be driven 
from Italy by the victorious army of Belisa- 
rius, wished to assure himself of the fidelity 


of the Romans. by giving them a bishop de- 
voted to his interest, and who had need of his 
a tg a aay on a Holy See. 

either the clergy nor the e were per- 
mitted to deliberate on this a Theo 
datus merely announced to the Romans, that 
those who should dare to nominate another 
bishop, must prepare to die. Then Silverns 
took upon himself the government of the 
church, and fear of punishment constrained 
the people to recognize him. Some ecclesi- 
astics alone refused to sign the decree of the 
election ; time passed on, however, and they 
soon ranged themselves under the orders of 
the new pope. 

But Theodatus was deceived in his hopes. 
The traitor Silverus, practising on this mazim 


‘of the priests, “it is permitted to break faith 


with heretics,” betrayed his benefactor, and 

opened the gates of Rome to Belisarius. 
Justinian, become master of the ancient 

capital of the world, revived the religious 


quarrels which had taken place during the 
mtificate of petus. The empress Theo- 
ora, who was favourable to the Acephali in 


the East, wrote to the pope, to prevail on him 
to re-establish the. patriarch Anthimua, and to 
drive Mennas from the see of Constantinople. 
At the same time Belisarius received o 

to engage Silverus te subscribe to his projects; 
and in case of refusal he was enjoined to 
accuse the pontiff of having maintained secret 
intelligence with the Goths, and of having 
desired, by a new treason, to deliver up the 
city to them. The holy father was sent for 
tothe palace. Belisarius, and his wife Anto- 
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nina, the confidant of the empress, informed 
him of the orders they had received, and en- 
deavoured to induce him to obey, by denounc- 
ing the council of Chalcedon, and approving, 
in writing, the belief of the Acephai. 

Silverus, placed between two perils, having 
on the one side to fear the anger of the prince, 
and on the other the vengeance of the clergy, 
demanded permission to assemble his council. 
The priests decided unanimously against the 
proposition, and threatened him with deposi- 
tion ‘as a traitor and prevaricator, if he should 
obey the orders of their enemies. Then, ruled 
by fear, he refused to yield to the demand of 
Belisarius; and to shun the vengeance of the 
Greeks, sought refuge in the church of St. 
Maria Sabina. 

Belisarius publicly accused him of perfidy 
toward the emperor, and produced as wit- 
nesses an advocate named Mark, and a sol. 
dier of the Pretorian guard, who affirmed that 
they had remitted letters for him, addressed 
to Vitiges, kingofthe Goths. They summoned 
the pontiff toappear a second time at the im- 
perial palace, promising him, under oath, not 
to deprive him of his liberty. Silverus yield- 
ed to the invitation of the Grecian general, 
and after a conference was reconducted to 
the church in which he had established his 
erig beau ded hird 

ving commanded to appear'a thir 
time before Belisarius, he learned that his 
enemies wished to surprise him, and that it 
would be impossible for him to resist much 
r. 


His ‘conjectures were correct ; for the em- 
press had written to hold him as a pledge. 
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She besought him instantly to re-establish 
Anthimus, or to come te examine-the cause 
of this patriarch, unjustly condemned. Silve- 
rus,.after reading this letter, heaved a deep 
sigh. “Behold,” says he, “that which in- 
forms me that I have not a long time to live.” 
He then went to the Grecian general. Those 
who accompanied him were arrested ; some 
at the entrance of the saloon, others at 
the door of the antechamber; and Silverns 
was introduced into the apartment of Anto- 
nina, who was still in bed. “Truly, my lord 
bishop,” she said to him, “I know not what 
we have done to you, and you Romans, to 
cause you to deliver us, as m have essayed 
to do, into the hands of the barbarians. 
Please advise us of your motives.” The pon- 
tiff had no long time given him to reply. A 
‘sub-deacon entered quickly, and tore from 
him his mantle ; then having taken him into 
anadjoining apartment, they despoiled him 
of his marks of dignity, and clothed him in 
the garb of a monk. 

After this ceremony, another sub-deacon 
entered the, antechamber, where the clergy 
remained, and said to them, “My brethren, 
we have no longer a pope; he has been de- 
posed, and condemned to do penance in a 
monastery.” Alarmed at this news, they all 
fled precipitately, leaving the holy father in 
the hands of his enemies. 

Belisarius then occupied himself in having 
the priest Vigilius, who had been long ambi- 
tious of the honours of the episcopate, chosen. 

We pass on to the following reign, before 
speaking of the death of the unfortunate Sil- 
verus. 


VIGILIUS, THE SIXTY-FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 537.—Justiviay, Emperor of the East.] 


Character of Vigilius—His vices—He swears to obey the orders of Theodora—The empress 
compels him to give seven hundred pieces of gold to buy the votes of the clergy—Election of 
Vigilius—Silverus exiled to Patera, obtains from the emperor permission to return.to Rome— 
The pope seizes him and condemns him to be starved to death on a desert tsland—Roguery of 
Vigiltus—He becomes suspected by the emperor—King Theodebert consults the pope on the 
validity of his marriage with a sister-in-law—Fanaticism of the emperor Justinian— His dis- 
cussions with the pontiff—He orders Vigilius to go to Constantinople to assist at a council— 
The pope insulted byt ople of Rome—Anathemas against the Acephali—The pope con- 
demns the three kartets ol faith of Fleury in his ecclesiastical history—Contradictions of 
Vigilius—He is excommunicated by a counctl—Excites disorders at Constantinople—Con- 
strained to take refuge in a church—His h isy—Returns to his palace—Is dragged through 
the streets of Constantinople with a cord Bond | hts neck— Escapes to the palace o Placidius— 
Is sent into exile—His recantation—Knavery of the Jesuits—Death of the pope—This mon- 
ster, soiled with crimes, has found apologists who have made a martyr of him. A 


VıcıLius was a Roman by birth, and the | sued his intrigues with more vigour than 


gon of a consul named John. During the pon- 
tificate of Boniface the Second, he had obtained 
a decree which assured to him the chair of 
St. Peter; but the clergy opposed this sean- 
dalous step, and his hopes were blasted. This 
check did not discourage Vigilius; obstacles 
excited his enterprising spirit, and he pur- 


before. 

- History represents him as a man of unmea- 
sured ambition, capable of committing alt 
crimes, to elevate himself to power. “His 
character,” writes an author of that day, “was 
violent and passionate ; in a burst of rage he 
killed with blows, with a club, a young child 
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who refused his infamous caresses. He was | agitated the question, whether the Holy See 
so avaricious that he dared to avow, that if | was to be regarded as vacant. Their sufi 
he had broken off his relations with the em- | having been paid for in advance; it was de- 
ress, it was less through zeal for religion,'| cided in the affirmative. Some then wished 
fhan not to be obliged to restore the money | to exclude Vigilius, and protested against his 
she had lent him to aid him in his election as | pretensions. Their small number caueed them 
pope.” Besides, the course of his life was a | to be treated with contempt; and those who 
lang train of perfidy, debauchery and crime; | had been bought proceeded without delay to 
and yet the priests have placed this monster | the consecration of. the new pope. 
among the saints of the church ! Vigilius also exacted that the unfortunate 
Vigilius had accompanied pope petus | Silverus should be placed in his charge, under 
on hia journey to Constantinople. After the | the pretext that he was bound to answer for 
death ot the pontiff the empress demanded | the tranquillity of the city. He banished him 
from the young, priest, if he would consent to | from Rome, and sent him under safe custody 
reverse ail the decrees of Agapetus, to con- | to Patera in Lycia. Contrary to his expecta- 
demn the council of Constantinople which | tion, the bishop of the country received his 
was about closing; to depoee Mennas, and | prisoner as a confessor; and not only did he 
reinstate in their sees Anthimus, Severus, | render him the honours due to the pontiff, 
and Timothy ; and finally excommunicate the | but even undertook to reinstall him in his see. 
three chapters, the council of Chalcedon, and | For this purpose he made a journey to Con- 
the famous letter of St. Leo. stantinople, represented loudly to the emperor 
None of these propositions frightened the | the injustice of the condemnation of Silverus, 
ambitious Vigilius ; and heæwore to obey the | and obtained irom the prince the promise that 
orders of the empress, if he was elected pope. | the accused should return to Rome to undergo 
She. counted out to him immediately seven a new trial. Justinian pledged himself, that 
hundred pieces of gold, on the security of his if he was innocent of the treason of which he 
note, by which he promised to restore this had been aceused, he would replace him on 
sum when he should be master of the trea- | the pontifical chair ; and that if he were guilty, 
sures of the church.. Then letters were sent | he would only banish him from Rome, without 
forward to Belisarius, to whom the empress | degrading him. 
recommended the deacon Vigilius as the suc-| But the empress Theodora had too much 
cessor of Agapetus. interest in. maintaining Vigilius in his usur- 
All these precautions assured him success; | pation, to permit that the will of the emperor 
but on his arrival at Naples he learned that should be executed ; and on his side, Vigilius 
the Romans had already received a pontiff | was too active to sleep in the midst of the 
whom king Theodatus had imposed upon | dangers that threatened him. He then wrote 
them. This new check did not stop Vigie | to Belisarius, that he could not pay the eum 
lius in his projects. He first studied calmly | agreed upon, unless hisadversary were placed 
the obstacles which opposed themselves to his in his hands as an hostage. Silverus was then 
elevation, and calculated the chances which | taken from his retreat, and placed in the 
remained of overthrowing a man rejected by i hands of the infamous Vigilius, who caused 
the clergy, as being the creature of the Goths, | him to be conducted by his ferocious satellites 
the enemies of thè empire. Then he informed | to a desert island, called Palmaria, where 
the empress of his a and besought her j those were exiled whom it was desirable to 
to second his efforts. The princess wrote to | put to death promptly and quietly. 
Belisarius, ordering him to examine all the| The executioners, whom Vigilius called the 
plans of Vigilius, and to excite complaints | defenders of the holy church, executed the 
against Silverus, that he might be deposed. | orders which they had received, which en- 
“Tf you cannot succeed,” added she, “arrest | joined them to put an end to their prisoner 
him, and send him to Constantinople without | promptly. The unfortunate Silverus was de- 
any delay, for we send you a priest, af whose payee food duringnine entire days, and ashis 
devotion we are assured, and who 1s bound to | death did not happen as fast as the impatience 
reinstall Anthimus, and cause the Acephali to | of the priests who guarded him required, the 
triumph.” strangled him and returned to Rome. Suc 
Belisarius feared that the execution of this | was the punishment of the crime of which 
enterprise might produce confusion in Rome. | Silverus had been guilty, that of usurping the 
and bring about a dangerous schism. Not | first see of the church. 
being entirely confirmed in his conquest, he | , The clergy remained uncertain for five days 
did not wish to expose himself to the danger | as to the choice of a pope. The distribution 
of losing, in a moment, the glo which he of money at last united their suffrages upon 
acquired by the defeat of the Vandals | Vigilius; and after some daysof intrigue he 
and Goths. But his wife, who had a great | was recognized as the most worthy to occupy 
ascendancy over him, determined to execute | the chair of St. Peter. The priests proceeded 
the orders of the Princess; and the result was | to his exaltation notwithstanding the anathema 
the deposition of Silverus, and the shameful |of him by Silverus, and notwithstanding the 
election of Vigilius. frightful complication of crimes and roguery 
In obedience to the command of the Gre- | which he had put in execution to reach the 
cian general, the clergy assembled to choose | pontificate. 
a successor to the deposed pontiff. They first} Even after the death of his predecessor 
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Vigilive found himself placed in a very diffi-' on a man who had espoused the wife of his 
t position. -On the one side the Roman brother. The pope replied to the king, and at 
clergy pressed him to condemn the Acephali; | the same time wrote to St, -Cæsar of Arles, 
and on the other, the empress imperiously that he should inform himeelf of the fact, 
demanded the execution of his promises. In |and of the disposition of the penitent, in order 
order to avoid the most imminent peril, his | to advise king Theodobert of the time neces- 
holiness remitted to Antonina, the wife of Beli- ‘sary for such repentance, and to beseech him 
sarius, and who was regarded as the favourite to prevent like disorders im future, The mo- 
of. the empress, several letters destined for | tives which induced him to send. back this 
Theodosius of Alexandria, Anthimus of Con- 'affair to St. Cæsar, are remarkable: “We 
stantinople, and Severus of Antioch, in which | ought,” said he, “to commit to bishops of 
he declared that he professed the same faith | provi 


as they. At the same time he besought them 
to keep his letters secret until he was con- 
firmed in his authority ; and he recommended 
to them to avoid suspicion, by saying openly, 
that the bishop of Rome was suspected by 
them. i 

In the confession of faith which he sent to 
them he rejected the two natures in Jesus 
Christ, refuted the letter of St. Leo, and de- 
clared those excommunicated who did not 
believe in one person and one essence. It is 
thence incontestable that Vigilius was an 
apostate priest, and a. hypocritical pontiff; for 
at the same time that he approved of the opin- 
ions of the Acephali in a letter secretly written 
to them, he made a public profession of the 
faith of the orthodox. 

Justinian, irritated because Vigilius had not 
written to him on his entrance to the pontifi- 
eate, interpreted unfavourably his silence, and 
gent into Italy the patrician Dominicus, with 
letters expressing suspicions of the pope. The 
embassador was besides charged to summon 
him to explain the relations he was accused 
of entertaining with the heretics. In his reply, 
Vigilius passed a high eulogium tò the prince 
on the purity of his sentiments: he declared 
to him that his belief was that of his prede- 
cessors, Celestin, Leo, Hormsidas, John, and 
Agapetus; that he acknowledged the four 
councils, and the letter of Leo; and that he 
anathematized all who held contrary opinions ; 
lastly, he besought the emperor to preserve 
the privileges of the Holy See, and to send 
him as embassadors irreproachable Catholics. 
His holiness also wrote to the patriarch Men- 
nas, to congratulate him on having performed 
the promises he made to pope Agapetus, be- 
fore his ordination, in acknowledging the four 
councils, and in excommunicating schis- 
matics. T 

Profuturus,bishop of Braga, 1 Lusitania, 
Consulted Vigilius upon several points of dis- 
cipline. The holy father, in his reply, con- 
demned the Priscillians, who abstained from 
flesh. Since that period the church herself 
has introduced this superstition among the 
faithful. He expresses himself at length on 
the mode of converting the Arians, and on the 
consecration of churches; he recommends 
them to celebrate the mass in the new tem- 
ples, and prohibits the use of holy water in 
the ceremonies. : 

Theodobert, king of Austrasia, who had 
sent troops into Italy during the war between 
the Romans and the Goths, also consulted Vi- 
eins on the penance iei should be imposed 
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provinces the meesure of repentance, that 
they mey be enabled to grant indulgence ac- 
cording to the compunction.of the penitent.” 

Justinian, as he advanced in age, abandoned 
himself more and more to religious fanati- 
cism, and to his ion for controversy. He 
composed a crowd of works on'theology. But 
in wishing to fathom the mysteries of religion, 
he finished by insensibly departing from the 
orthodox principles which he had professed. 
He publis edicts condemning the three 
chapters of Theodorus of Mopsuesta, the letter 
of Ibas, the writings of Theodoret, and finally 
the twelve anathemas of St. Cyril. , 

The edicts of the emperor were received 
by all the bishops in the East; and Vigilius 

one, ruled by the Roman clergy, opposed 
the propagation of his principles in the West. 

Irritated by the obstinacy af the pontif, 
the prince resolved to submit the questions fo 
a general council. He wrote to. Vigilius to 
inform him of the convocation ef a synod, and 
ta order him to come without delay to Con- 
stantinople > 

The popes have always dreaded general 
councils, especially when they were held be- 
yond their jurisdiction. : Thus the holy father 
made every effort to change the determination 
of the emperor, or at least to avoid ee 
at the conncil. Justinian was inflexible; ait 
new orders compelled the pontiff to obey. 

Before his departure thg clergy excited se- 
ditions among the people, and gave him a 
foretaste of the fate which would attend him 
at Rome, if he should abandon the interests 
‘of religion. On the very day on which he 
quitted the city, the monks stoned him, and 
heaped maledictions and insults on him. Not- 
withstanding, Vigilius, desiring to conciliate 
thém against his return, landed in Sicily 
and purchased grain, which he sent to Rome, 
to be distributed to the people in his name; 
after which he continued his route to Con- 
stantinople. 

The emperor and the bishops who were at 
his court, received the holy father with great 
honours, and after the usual ceremonies, the 
council opened. At the very first conference, 
Vigilius, having declared that Mennas an 
Theodorus were excluded from his communion 
in consequence of their support of the prin- 
ciples of Justinian, the prince let loose his 
anger, and ordered the guards to tear from his 
throne the unworthy priest whose presence 
dishonoured the assembly. It was done at 
once, notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
empress, who besqught her husband to sus 
pend his vengeance. 
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This princess, who was constantly studying 
over her project of driving away Mennas to 
teinstall Anthimus on the see of Constantino- 
ple, hoped that the pope would resolve to fulfil 
the promises he had before made to her on 
this important affair. 
threats of the clergy of Rome always before 
him, refused to ratify his old engagements, 
and preferred reconciling himself with Men- 
nas; on the condition, however, that the pa- 
triarch should subscribe to all that. the Latin 
bishops should determine in the matter of the 
three chapters. 

Theodorus of Cesarea, also made his 
by accepting the same conditions.. Still, in 
order to show that his reconciliation with these 
two prelates should not be taken as a decla- 
ration in favour of the Eutychians and’ Ace- 

hali, Vigilius solemnly excommunicated the 
followers of the heresy. 

This first mark of deference did not entirely 
satisfy Justinian, who was willing that Vigi- 
lius should condemn the three articles. The 
pontiff then protested against the violence 
which had been used towards him, and refused 
to make any determination without the con- 
sent of the Latin bishops. On his side, the 
emperor preserved no restraint towards the 
holy father; and matters were carried so far, 
that the pope one day said, in a full assembly, 
«I perceive that I am regarded here asa 
slave, whom you think you have a right to 
eat. It is true that Į am in chains; but recol- 
lect that Peter, whose place I occupy, has lost 
none of his liberty.” 

On another occasion he recalled to the 
prince the words of Agapetus: “I thought I 
was coming to the court of a Christian em- 
peror, and I find myself in that of Diocletian, 
the most cruel of tyrants.” The firmness ot 
the pontiff bent the emperor, and he permitted 
the bishops to assemble to deliberate on the 
affair of the three articles. 

Seventy prelates then assembled, when the 
pope declared the council dissolved, before 
they had arrived at any decision. The fathers 
received orders to give their opinions in writ- 
ing, and he sent the bulletins to the palace of 
theemperor. Aftersomedays, Vigilius himself 

:gave his own opinion, which was in condem- 
nation of the three chapters, without prejudice 
to the council of Chalcedon. Fleury = main- 

‘tained fhat this last clause was a question of 
fact, in which the church was not interested. 
Such an insinuation can only show prodigious 
ignorance or wonderful bad faith ; for the af- 
fair of the three chapters was so important 
for religion, that a large number of bishops 
separated themselves rom the communion 
of Vigilius because he had condemned them. 

Nevertheless, the judgment of the pentiff 
contented neither the Acephali nor the ortho- 
dox, who regarded it as a mark of the a 
tacy of the pope. Dacius, bishop of Milan, 
who was the last who remained attached to 
his fortunes, abandoned him, and refused to 
take’ part in the new constitution. Twe of 
his deacons, Rusticus and Sebastian, followed 
the same example, and published through the 


Vigilius, who had the; 
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provinces, that the pope had abandoned the 
council ot Chalcedon. i 

Vigilius, always contradicting himself in 
his measures, gave utterance to the sentiments 
of the orthodox, and favoured the heretics, as 
the interests of his grandeurdemanded. On the 
other hand, the defenders of the three cha 
ters remained firm in their belief. They he 
a eynod in ns at which they condemned 
Benenanatus, bishop of the first Justinianes. 
The following year, the prelates of Africa 
assembled in council, showed still more rigour. 
They excommunicated the holy father as a 
traitor and apostate, undertook the defence of 
the doctrine of the three chapters, and sent 
their letters to the emperor by Olympius Ma- 
gistrian. 

At length Vigilius, comprehending that his 
tortuous policy had not succeeded in deceiving 
either party, consented to receive the three 
chapters, and pro sed a general council to 
terminate the difficulty. 

Theodore Ascidas, bishop of Cæsarea, pro- 
foundly afflicted by the disorders and sedi- 
tions which all these disputes excited m the 
empire, cast himself at the feet of Justinian, 
and in the name of the clergy addressed to 
him this discourse: “Is it not a shameful 
thing, my lord, that the master of the universe, 
after having reduced so many different na- 
tions, should be so reduced as to bend before 
the caprice of a priest who knows not his own 
mind ? Vigilius said yesterday: ‘I anathema- 
tize all who do not condernn the three articles ! 
To day, he says, ‘Ianathematize whamsoever 
condemns them!’ And, under pretext of re- 
serving them for the judgment of a council, 
he dares, oå his own authority, to reverse the 
edicts of the emperor, and impose his belief 
even on Constantinople. The whole world 
knows your great piety; your edicts have been 
received by all the churches! And now, what 
will people think, when they see a stranger 
reverse, by a single word, acts so solemn in 
your own Presence, in contempt of four pa- 
triarchs and a great number of bishops, who 
have come together at your bidding, to cause 
the edicts to be executed? What has become 
of your authority, great prince, if you cannot 
command your subjects until they have re- 
ceived the permission of Vigilius? What 
would the empréss, that virtuous princess, 
whose recent loss we mourn, say, if she saw 
Justinian so far abase his royal dignity, as 
publicly to be contradicted by a proud priest ?” 

This harangue changed the disposition of 
the emperor. The edict against’ the three 
chapters was put in force, and sustained by 
the writings of Theodore, who had conducted 
the affair with so much address. On thie oo- 
casion Vigilius wished to address his com- 

aints to Justinian ; but the prince refused to 

ear him. He threatened with excommuni- 
cation those who should dare to break his 
orders. They replied to his menaces, by af- 
fixing the edict in all the churches. en 
the rage of the pontiff vented itself in impre- 
cations. They despised his outrages as they 
had his threats. Pushed to an extreme, he 
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convoked, in the palace of Placidius, all the ; demanded to prescribe the terms, and the 


bishops who were in Constantinople, the dea- | clauses of the oath. 


It was then signified to 


cons, and even the inferior clergy. He pro- | him, that if he were unwilling to accept the 
tested, in their presence, against the mea- | conditions offered him, he ‘would be taken 


sures of the 
anathemas spins those who followed the 
doctrine of three chapters, and did not 
submit to the decision of the Western bishops. 

They no longer preserved any circumspec- 
tion, and both parties delivered themselves 
up to all the fary of fanaticiam. The pope, 
not thinking himself in safety in the palace 
of Placidius, took refuge in the church of St. 
Peter, where he composed the famous decree 
of excommunication against Theodore, Men- 
nas, and their adherents. Still he kept it 
secret, to manage still some means of safety, 
and confided it toa monk to publish it, in case 
they menaced his life or liberty. 

he emperor refused to consider the church 
of St. Peter an inviolable asylum for a crimi- 
nal and audacious priest, who dared to brave 
him even on his throne. He'ordered the 
prætor, charged with arresting robbers and 
murderers, to draw Vigilius from his retreat, 
and sent the ordinary officer of justice, with 
a detachment of soldiers, as his guard. 

The troop having penetrated into the church 
with drawn swords and bended bows, ad- 
vanced to seize the , who wae concealed 
under the high altar, the pillars of which he 
embraced. Then the pretor, on the refusal 
of the pontiff to obey the orders of the prince. 
was obliged to employ violence. He erdered 
the soldiers to drive out the deacons and 
clerks with blows of their halberds, and to 
bring forth the holy father from his page ; 
drawing him by the feet, the hair and the 
beard. As Vigilius was large and vigorous, 
he broke two pillars of the altar in the strug- 
gs; so that, unless the clerks had upheld the 

ly table, it would have fallen upon him and 
crushed him. But, during the arrest, the 
ple, excited to revolt by the priests, assembled 
in array, attacked the pretor with fury, drove 
the troops from the church, and maintained 
Vigilius in his asylum. 

Justinian, in hus turn, was obliged to pro- 
pose terms of accommodation. Three persons 
of the court came, in his name, to represent 
to the pontiff that, in taking refuge in a church, 
he bad committed an outrage on the emperor, 
whom he appeared to regard as a tyrant. 
They e d him to repress the fanaticism 
of his priests, who incited revolts; and desig- 
nated the prince to the vengeance of the pe 

They warned him that if he should do 
otherwise, Justinian, to put an end to the dis- 
orders, would be compelled to employ more 
violent means, and to besiege the church of 
St. Peter. Finally, they promised the pontiff, 
if he would consent to go to the palace of Pla- 
cidius, to give all the guaranties and sureties 
he should require. Vigilius replied, that he 
would yield to their wishes, on condition that 
they should force neither him nor his to ap- 
prove of articles of faith which their con- 
science rejected. Justinian consented to take 
this solemn engagement, but the proud pontiff 


emperor, and launched terrible 
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from the church by soldiers, and condemned 
to finish his days in a dungeon. This threat 
determined him to return to the palace of 
Placidius. 

-Scarcely was he installed in his old resi- 
dence, when, in contempt of the pledged word, 
the holy father was overwhelmed with out- 
rages, and exposed to the most infamous treat- 
ment. The officers of the emperor tore him 
from the palace, and led him through the 
streets of the city, and striking him on the 
cheek, said to the people, “ Behold the chas- 
tisement with which our most illustrious eme 
peror punishes this rebellious and obstinate 
priest ; this odious pontiff, who strangled the 
tnfortunate Silverus ; this infamous sodomite, 
who killed with a club a poor child who re- 
sisted him.” After this ceremony he was 
reconducted to the palace, and guarded as a 
prisoner by the soldiers of the prince. 

Two days before Chriatmas he managed to 
deceive the vigilance of those who guarded 
him. He climbed, during the night, a small 
wall which had been constructed around his 
prison, fled from Constantinople, and took 
refuge in the church of St. Euphernia of Chal- 
cedon.' To escape the wrath of the emperor, 
he feigned to have fallen dangerously sick. 

As soon as Justinian was apprised of the 
flight of Vigilius, he sent several persons of 
distinction to induce him to leave St. Euphe- 
mia, and return to Constantinople, where he 
should receive all the satisfaction he desired. 
This time the pope rejected the advances of 
the pines, and threatened. him with deciding, 
on his own authority, the religious question 
of: the three chapters, if he: should refuse to 
submit to the judgment of a council of bishops 
of the West. In fact, he made a decree, 
which he called a constitution, to distinguish 
it from the former judgment ; and in this bull, 
addressed to the emperor, he revoked the 
anathemas he had before launched against 
those who adopted the three chapters. Another 
proof that the Holy See is not infallible. 

Notwithstanding the absence of Vigilius 
and his declared opposition, the fifth counci 
of Constantinople continued its deliberation: 
condemned the three chapters, and rejecte 
the pretensions of the pope as outraging the 
liberty of the church. It results from these 
debates between the bishops of the East and 
the holy father, that the councils of the firet 
ages examined, frequently even rejected and 
condemned, the decisions of ‘the sovereign 
pontiff. An evident proof that they did not 
regard his decisions as clothed with the cha- 
racter of infallibility. 

Cardinal] Baronius has wished to contest the 
authority of the council of Constantinople ; 
but cardinal Novis has apologized for it in a 
beautiful and leamed historical dissertation, 
in which he notices several errors of father 
Hallois. It is trae that an impartial author 
would have deduced from it consequences 
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still more unfavourable to the Holy-See; never- | remains only in Latina constitution, much more 
theless, it is curious to see an adorer of tha| in detail, in which the holy father condemns 


Roman purple, a cardinal, avow that the deci- 
sion of a pope had been condemned by an 
@cumenical council. 

The three chapters having been anathema- 
tized, Vigilius was pressed to subscribe to the 
judgment of the fathers ; and on his refusal, 
the emperor condemned him to exile. His do- 
mestics were taken from him; the bishops, 
priests, and deacons of his party were dis- 
persa in the desert, and the pope was aban- 

oned, during six entire months, without any 
assistance, to the pains of the gravel, a disease 
from which he had suffered constantly during 
his seven years sojourn in Constantinople. 

Theodore of Cwsarea, guided by hanoura- 
ble sentiments, and desirous of elevating to 
the Holy See a venerable man, announced 

that Vigilius was declared a heretic, and arged 
upon the Romans to choose another pope ; but 
by one of those eccentricities of the human 
mind which we see, without the power of 
pee he found the contempt they had 
so long borne for the pope was changed into 
respect and veneration. The Roman clergy 
and people regarded him as a confessor of the 
faith of Jesus Christ, banished and persecuted 
for the defence of hischurch ; and they refused 
to nominate a new pontiff, notwithstanding 
the order of Narses, who commanded for the 
emperor in Italy. 

At length the holy father was tired of exile. 
The evils which he suffered, surmounted the 
terror with which the Latin bishops inspired 
him, and he declared that he gave his approval 
to the council. We should add, that this tardy 
resolution was inspired through fear of seeing 
elevated to the see of St. Peter the famous 
deacon Pelagius, who, after having defended 
the three chapters, had made his submission, 
and had engaged to execute the will of the 

rince. 

Vigilius wrote a letter to the patriarch Eu- 
tychius, in which he admitted himself to have 
been wanting ìn charity in separating from 
his brethren. He adds, that we should never 
be ashamed of retracting when we have fallen 

„into error. He cites the example of St. Au- 
gustin, and thus terminates his letter: “We 
advise the whole Catholic church, that we 
condemn and anathematize Theodore of Mop- 
suesta, and his impious writings, as well as 
all other heretics; the works of Theodoret 
against St. Cyril, against the council Ephesus, 
and those who have written in favour of Theo- 
dore and Nestorius, as well as the letter to 
Maris the Persian, which is attributed to 

. We submit to the same excommunica- 
tion, those who maintain and defend the chap- 
ters, or who shall undertake to do so. We 
recognize as our brethren and colleagues those 
who condemn them, and we reverse, by this 
new bull, all that has been done by ourselves 
or others, in defence of the three chapters.” 

The letter of Vigilius is still found in Gre- 
cian works; but the sacred historians have 
judged it prudent to leave it in oblivion. There 


the three chapters. He confesses that the 
letter of St. Leo was not approved by the 
council of Chalcedon, untid after it had been 
examined and found conformable with the 
faith of preceding councils; a very important 
avowal, which the priests now deny- 

Thus the pontiff accomplished this great 
iniquity ead solemnly condemned the memory 
of prelates who had died in the peace of the 
church. 

The testimony of nine Grecian, Latin, and 
Arabian authors, several of whom wrote dur- 
ing the reign of Justinian, guarantees the au- 
thenticity of these facts. We will réfer those 
who doubt the accuracy of history, to con- 
vince them of the infamy of the holy father, 
to the very terms of the sixth general council, 
of which we relate the substance. 

“The emperor Marcian eres of the 
letter of Se. wy Anatolius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, also approved of it; and it was 
generally received by all the council of Chal- 
cedon, which condemned the sentimente of 
Eutyches. Vigilius so understood it also, with 
the emperor Justinian, and the fifth council 
was convoked to anathematize the abomina- 
ble libels which were secretly spread abroad.” 

All this testimony shows that Vigilius for- 
mally condemned the three chapters, and ap-_ 
pora of the council of Constantinople, that 

e might obtain permission to return to Rome, 
and remount the Holy See. Before his depar- 
ture he obtained from Justinian a decree in 
favour of Italy, in which the prince confirms 
all the dopations made to the Romans by 
Athalaric, Almasontue and Theodatus, and 
revoked those of Totila. He also declared 
that the marriages of ecclesiastics with vir- 
gins consecrated to God, were null in the 
eye of the law. At this period they were 
unused to celibacy, and the priests even mar- 
ried nuns. 

Vigilius was retumipg to Rome to weigh 
down the Je under a yoke of. despotism 
and terror. ppily he did not realize the. 
reveries of hisambition. During his journey, a 
poisoned beverage was given to him, and 
died at Syracuse in the Beginning of the year 
555, after having held the Holy for eigh- 
teen years and- a half, carrying with him to 
his tomb the hatred of the Latins and the exe- 
cration af the Greeks. His body was carried 
to Rome, and interred in the church of St. 
Marcellus. 

The ancient martyrologists ranked him 
among the saints, with the title of martyr; 
but the church has not confirmed this canoni- 
zation. ‘ 

‘The holy father, elevated to his tness 
uF an odious murder, underwent in the course 
ot his pontificate incredible sufferings, with- 
out even exciting compassion. His history is 
a long catalogue of horrors and abominations. 
A knave, a miser, a suborner, and an assassin, 
Vigilius died, abusing religion and deceiving 
men. 
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[A. D. 557,—-Josrimtax, Emperor of the East; and Cuitpxzert, King of France.) 
Birth of Pelagius—See of Rome—Politics of Pelagius—Pillage of Rome by Totila, king of 
the Goch Pei fants # ia, HE 


disputes between 


aan goes to Constantinaple—His fanaticism 


against the Origenisies—Violent 


elagius and Theodore of Alexandria—Pelagt 


usurps the sovereign p 
ficate—The priests accuse him of poisoning Vigilius—The bishops refuse to consecrate him— 


Pelagius purges himself, by oath, of the crimes tm 
4 opis with Posh brought from Constantinople by his predecessor—The holy 


among the pe 


ed to him— He distributes great largesses 


ather excites Narses to persecute the heretics—Reflections upon the genius of persecution, 
cht has always deettn guished Catholicon Plagas sends relics to Eng Childebert—Coun. 


cil of Paris—Death of the sovereign pontiff. 


Pexacius was by birth a Roman, and the 
eon of John, an ancient vicar of.the prefecture. 
When Vigilius was compelled to leave Rome to 
go to Constantinople by command of Justi- 
mian, he sent from Sicily several vessels 
laden with grain, to lighten the sufferings of 
the people ; but as the Goths were then be- 
sieging the city, the vessels were captured at 
Porto, and Rome continued ina state of fa- 
mine. Pelagians, who had already made his 
preparations to become the sovereign pontiff, 
seized upon this occasion to increase his po- 
pularity. He boaght from the Goths the grain 
they had captured, and distributed it to the 
poor and sick. The Romans, in gratitude, 
named him chief of an em charged with 
demanding from the king of the Goths a trnce 
of some days, at the end of which they would 
surrender at discretion, unless relieved fram 
Constantinople. 

Totila sed to listen to the offers of the 
Roman deputies—their embassy having put 
him in possession of their desperate situatron— 
pushed the siege with vigour, and three days 
after stormed the city. Above all things, the 
barbarian wished to enter the church of St. 
Peter, “to render,” as he said, “solemn thanks 
to God for the success of his army.? Pela- 

ius received him at the head of the clergy 
ding the Bible in his hands. He prostrate 
himself at the feet of the king, whilst the 
iests exclaimed, in mournful tones, “ My 
rd, spare yourown! The God of armies has 
submitted us to your authority. Spare your 
subjects.” Totila listened to tneir entreaties. 
He prohibited the Goths from continuing their 
massacres or violating females, and only per- 
mitted them to plunder. He broke down the 
walls of the city, and destroyed many fine 
buildings. The sack of Rome continued forty 
days, and the Goths retired from this expedi- 
tion on the receipt of the intelligence that Be- 
lisarius was coming, with a powerful army, to 
the succour of Italy. > 

Pelagius was then sent by the clergy to 
Constantinople, to have a surveillance over 
Vigilius. He obtained at the court of Justi- 
nian the title of the nuncio of the church of 
Rome, and was honoured with the confidence 
of that prince. Soon after the emperor sent 
him to with Ephraim of Antioch, Peter 
of Jerusalem, and arg of Ephesus, to 
carry the pallium to Paul of Alexandria, and 
to consecrate there Zoilus patriarch of that city. 
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He acquitted himeelf faithfully in his mis- 
sion, and returned to Constantinople the fol- 
lowing month. During his sojourn in that city, 
several monks presented to him extracts from 
the wings of Origen, whence they wished 
to obtain trom the emperor the condemnation 
of the monks of New Lama, who had adopted 
the si r opinions of this father of the 
Greek c! and who excited trouble in the 
convents of Palestine. Pelagius, who was the 
avowed enemy of Theodore of Cappadocia, 
the partisan of Origen, and who had constantly 
opposed his intrigues for the pontificate, hast- 
ened to seize this opportunity of avenging 
himself. He joined himself to Mennas, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, to obtain from the 
emperor en assent to the request of the monks 
of Palestine, to condemn the heretics. But his 
attempts were frustrated by Justinian, who 
published the famous edict on the three chap- 
ters, composed by Theodore of Cappadocia. 
Pelagius, foiled in his revenge, excited against 
this decree alt the Catholics whom he could 
find ready to second.him. Thanks to the 
nuncio, the ‘scandals and disorders were so 
get that the bishop Theodore said, “ that 

elagius and himself deserved to be bumed 
alive, for having excited in the church so 
violent disputes, and for having made use of 
religion, that mantle which covers all sins, to 
gratify their feelings of hatred and jea- 
ousy.” 

Pelagius was condemned to exile, and did 
not obtain his pardon from the emperor until 
after he had subscribed to the edict, and made 
his submission to the council. Justinian then 
restored him to his favour, and promised to 
cause him to be consecrated bishop of Rome 
after the death of Vigilius. 

At length, the sovereign pontiff, having ob- 
tained permet to return to Italy, Pelagius 
demanded permission to accompany him on, 
his journey, and we know that Vigilius died 
at Syracuse from the effects of a poised 
beverage ! Pelagius immediately clothed him- 
self with the pontifical mantle, and without 
waiting the result of a regular election, de- 
clared himself bishop of Rome, by the autho- 
rity of the emperor Justinian. Neverthelese, 
on his arrival in the holy city, the bishops re- 
fused to ratify his usurpation, and publicly 
accused him of the death of his predecessor. 
The Roman clergy, the religiousorders, and the 
people refused the communion of the pontiff; 
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and he found but three priests who consented | The eunuch Narses, an excellent soldier, 
to proceed with his ordination. ‘, jand personally brave, coustantly opposed the 
this general abandonment, Pelagius ad- | violent measures which the holy ae pro- 
dressed himself to the patrician Narses, and posed. He sought, on the other hand, by his 
demanded his protection. The latter, in order |mildness and tolerance, to induce a disposi- 
to obey the orders of his prince, consented to | tion more conformable to the precepts of the 
sustain the new pope. He ordained a solemn | Bible. In fact, it was said that the man-of-war 
procession, in which he displayed all the luxury |acted as the shepherd ; and the shepherd as 


and all the pomp of great ceremonies, in 
order to attract a crowd. ‘ 

The procession, starting from the church 
of St. Pancras, directed its route towards that 
of St. Peter. When it had arrived in the in- 
terior of this church, the holy father took the 
Gospels in one hand, the cross in the other, 
placed them above his head, and in this posi- 
tion he mounted the pulpit, in order to be 
seen by the whole assembly. Then he pro- 
tested his innocence, took God as his witness, 
and swore by the holy mysteries and the body 
of Jesus Christ, that he was not culpable of 
the death of Vigilius, and that he had not 
aided at all in the sufferings he had under- 

ne at Constantinople. He besought the faith- 
ul to unite with him to put an end to the 
disorders which existed in the church, and 
demanded from them their children, in order 
to increase the number of the clergy. 

Pelagias then created new officers, and 
made great largesses to the people, with the 
money which Vigilius had brought with him 
from Constantinople. Nevertheless, the schism 
was not healed. The supporters of the three 
chapters were numerous, especially in Tus- 
cany, Lombardy, and the other provinces. 
They did not pardon the holy father for havi 
subscribed to the acts of the fifth council, an 
for having committed an abominable parri- 
cide, in order: to elevate himself to the ponti- 
ficate. - 9 

In despite of the clamors of the Romans, 
Pelagius, sustained by the imperial authority, 
maintained himself on the chair of St. Peter. 
He gave the superintendence of the property 
of the church to Valentine, his secretary, and 
presented to all the churches vessels gold 
and silver, as well as the veils which had 
been carried off by the priests during the trou- 
bles. He applied himself to repress the here- 
sies in Italy, and incited Narses to persecute 
the unfortunate echismatics. 

“Do not listen,” said he, “to the idle talk 
of timid men, who blame the church when it , 
commands a persecution for the purpose of, 
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the man-of-war. We are about to discover 
that the clergy have always found great plea- 
sure in swimming in blood and contemplati 
camage ; and that they have even aiipecel 
kings in their cruelty when they have pos- 
sessed the sovereign power. It is a truth, un- 
fortunately established by history, that reli- 
gious intolerance, during more than two thou- 
sand years, has depopulated the most flourish- 
ing states, lighted among all nations the 
torches of fanaticism, excited in all coun- 
tries butcheries, murders, and incendiariam; 
and hag, above all, led to violations and mas- 
sacres. What is the most deplorable is, that 
the ministers of all these cruelties have veiled 
them from the eyes of the people, under the 
specious pretext of maintaining the orthodoxy 
of the church, and: have caused a religion 
sublime in its morality to be execrated. The 
misfortunes under which humanity has gioia 
ed, have had no other origin than the ambition 
of prioste; or the pride of sovereigns. Never- 
theless, the partizans of theocracy affirm, that 
the priests are not persecutors when they force 
men to enter upon the true path; and they 
rely upon the famous words of the evangelist, 
“ Constrain them to enter.” 

But from this odious principle the orthodox 
furnish arms against themselves ; for, accord- 
ing to their own maxims, heretics should cause 
torrents of blood to flow in those countries in 
which their power is supreme. 

People! repulse these impious men, whose 
avarice and ambition are concealed under the 
mask of hypocrisy. Return to sentiments more 
elevated, and believe, whatever may be your 
creed, that love and charity for your brethren 
are the only acts agreeable to God. 

Pelagius, who was entirely opposed to sen- 
timents of tolerance, renewed his entreaties 
to Narses to second his projects of vengeance. 
The heretics, on their side, excommunicated 
the-Grecian general, because he seemed to 

rotect the infamous Pelagius. The holy father 
stened to congratulate Narses that Provi- 
dence had permitted him to be anathematized, 


peprem Nariel get e pak oa mam mon n ea the purity = pi faith to 
are violent evils, which must cur: y ‘shine forth ; at the eame time he induced him 
poe, and erable see aod Scripture , to take a brilliant vengeance. for the act, by 
and the canons authorize us to.call in the aid sending the guilty, and particularly Paulin 

of magistrates to ae schismatics to re- , bishop of Aquilea, whom he called bn usurper 
i me he bag vada he on Po hen ponn » mo and a, to erp He He 
t which we have freqnently as rom also pointed out to the wrath of the patrician 
you ; send to the emperor, well guarded, those , dnother schismatic bishop named Euphrasius, 
who have separated themselves from the ' who was accused of homicide and incestuous 
apostolic see. Have no fears for your eternal , rp eae ; 
Chack fe ha prlaees baghi on Pudak harsi lle martii tha lies Of Taans iets te 
tics, not only by exile, but also by the confis- | him in justification of their separation. Pela- 
cation of property, by severe imprisonment, oo gare to them: “How is it that you 
and even by torture.” jdo not believe yourselves separate from the 
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communion of the faithful, when you do not ' nication 


recite my name in your prayers, according to 
. the established usage of the church? For all 


unworthy as I am, it is in my person that are 
lodged the powers granted by God to the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter. But, to put an end to 


the evil thoughts which must exist in your 
minds, and among your peaple, as to the purity 
of my faith, I declare to you, that I conform 
to the decisions ef the councils of Nice, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon ; that I 
anathematize all who doubt the orthodoxy of 
tan four (ie pie ay ET - we a 
etter o Leo, confirme es 

of Chalcedon” eyes 

A large numberof the bishops of Gaul also 
expressed their discontent with the holy father, 
and complained to king Childebert of.tne scan- 
dal which his condemnation of the three chap- 
ters caused in the church. The prince charged 
Rufinus, his embassador at Rome, to demand 
an explanation of this judgment, in order to 
submit it to the clergy of France. Pelagius 
hastened to reply to the king, and at the same 
time eent him relics of the apostles and 
martyrs, which he commended to his piety. 
His profession of faith explained the myste- 
ries of the Trinity, and of the incarnation, as 
well as the dogma of the resurrection of the 
dead. In his private letter, addressed to the 
sovereign, he praised the greatneas of Childe- 
bert, and said to him, “ that, according to the 
words of the Holy Scripture, “the Levites of 
the Lord should be in submission to the powers 
of the earth.” 

In the third council of Paris, which was 
held the same year, the fathers made several 
canons to prevent the usurpation of church 


roperty. At this period of barbarity and igno- 
eee ae lords. despoiled their famiities, 
through devotion, to enrich the monasteries, 
whilst others pillaged monasteries tọ seize on 
their wealth. Among their benefactors the 
monks cite duke Crodin. Aecording to their 
legends, it appears that this lord employed 
his immense treasures in building, every year, 
three palaces; that he called in the neigh- 
bouring prelates to inaugurate them; and after 
having bestowed‘on them sumptuous repasts, 
he distributed among them, not only vessels 
of silver, rich hangings, costly furniture, and 
domestics, but also the palaces, farms, lands, 
cultivated ground, vineyards, and the serfs 
who cultivated them. : 

Still, the greater part of the nobles, far from 
imitating the example of the pious Crodin, 
seized upon the convents with armed hands, 
pillaged the churches, and drove the priests 
or the monks from their residences. The 
synod pronounced the penalties of excommu- 


opninst those who should retain the 
property o the clergy, regular or secular ; and 
eclared them anathematized, and murderers 
of the poor, until they should have restored 
the domains of which they had robbed them. 
The laity were prohibited from taking pos- 
session of bishoprics, under the pretext. of 
supervising the administration during a va- 
cancy; and if the usurper resided in another 
diocese, the council commanded the priests to 
address their reclamations to the prelates of 
the province, to constrain the ravisher to re- 
store the patrimony of the ecclesiastics. 
The fathers declared that the bishops were 
the guardians of the charters of the churches, 
and the protectors of the property of the clergy. 
They prohibited the espousal of a widow or 
young girl against her consent, even with the 
authority of the prince. They condemned 
marriages between kinsfolk, and persons con- 
secrated to God. They also prohibited the 
ordination of bishops without the approbation 
of the citizens; and in case a priest should 
seize upon the see by order of the sovereign, 
they commanded the prelates of the province 
to reject the usurper, under penalty of bei 
themselves exeluded from the communion o 
the faithful. Finally, the last canon sent back 
to the metropolitan, judgment on ordinations 
already made, and which were tainted with 
ioegaledty. Such were the important deci- 
sions of the synod of Paris. . 
Among the prelates who assisted at that 
synod, one of the most illustrious was St. Ger- 
‘main of Paris, bishop of that city. He was 
born in Autun, of very religious parents, who 
laced him, when very young, in a cloister 
in the little city of Avalon, where he obtained 
his early education. In the course of time 
he was elevated by his merit to the dignity 
of abbot of St. Symphorien, a monastery situ- 
ated in one.of the faubourgsof Autun. Then 
is community sent him to the fifth council 
of Orleans, where his learning and great piety 
acquired for him the esteem of his colleague 
and procured for him the episcopal see of 
Paris, which was vacant through the death 
of Eusebius. Greatness did not change the 
habits of the pious abbot: he was as simple, 
as detached from the world, as before ; and it 
peared that he had not accepted the high 
distinction of bishop, but to show to other 
prelates that it was poeni to practise at 
once, the duties of the episcopate and the 
aen the aren. 
Pelagius died in 559, after having reigned 
three years and ten months, in the midst of 
schisms, which separated from his see the 
church of the East, and a part of that of the 
West. 
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' JOHN THE THIRD, SIXTY-THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 560.—Jusrmian and Justis Tag Seconn, Emperors of the East.] 


The obscurtt 
sonderaned 


Tar chronicles of the church towards the 
end of the sixth century are barren of events, 
and the history of the poutat the most 
inportan m their duration, is developed in a 

ew F 

ter the death of Pelagius, John, sur- 
named Cateline, was chosen to succeed’ him. 
The new pontiff finished the churches of 
St. Philip and St. James, commenced by his 
predecessor, and enriched them with mó- 
saics and paintings, whose subjects were 
drawn from the Holy Scriptures. He dedi- 
cated those temples; and it is believed that 
he instituted the fète of the apostles Philip and’ 
James. The cemetery of the martyrs was 
also increased by his care ; and he ordained 
that on Sundays the church of the Lateran 
should furnish this oratory with bread, wine, 
and lights. : 

Six years after the election of the pontiff, 
two bishops of the kingdom of Gontran, scan- 
dalized the community by their abominable 
lives. The prince assembled a council at 
Lyons, which declared the two prelates de- 
posad for the crimes of adultery, rape, and. 
murder. 


Instead of submitting tothis decision, these 


‘stall them in their sees. 


of the history of John the Third—Election of the pontiff—Two bishops of Geul 
and deposed for their crimes, appeal to the 
They are a second time condemned by the council of C. 


are reinstalled in their sees— 
Death of Jokn. 


unworthy prelates accused the synod of hav- 
ing exceeded its powers, and appealed from 
it to the pope, who had the boldness to rein- 
Thus the court of 
Rome justified the most condemnable actions, 
when those who committed them aided in 
sigmenting the pontifical power! 

he guilty peeing fading themselves sus- 
tained by the Holy See, persevered in their 
exc and their debaucheries were su 
that the clergy of Burgundy anethemati 
them anew, in an assembly held at Chalone, 
where they were declared prevaricating bish- 
ops, traitors to their country, and guilty of 
lése-majesty. 

Some authors affirm, that John the Third 
did not approve of the fifth ecumenical coun- 
cil, Cardinal Norris has demonstrated that 
this is untrue; and father Francis Pegi 
agrees with him. Both found their opinions 
on the testimony of esteemed authors, but 
who have not made it as authentic as history 
demands. ` 

The pope died In 572, after a reign of thir- 
teen years, and was interred’in the church of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. 


an 
ons—. 


BENEDICT THE FIRST, SIXTY-FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 573.—Jostin tHE Seconp, Emperor of the East.] 
Election of Benedict the First-—Famtne at Rome—Death of the pontiff. 


Arter the death of the 
Holy See remained vacant 


paa John, the ' upon the see of St. Peter. During his ponti- 
r tern months. ficate the misery of the people was extreme, 


Fleury, in his Church History, attributes this ' and Rome would have succumbed to the hor- 


long interregnum to the baneful effects of the rors of famine, if the em 
ravages which the Lombards, then exercised ' cond had not sent from 


ror Justin the Se- 
t vessels laden 


in Italy. It is, however, nearer the truth to | with wheat, to succour the holy city. 


refer the cause to the intrigues which always 
preceded the election of the popes. 


The actions of the holy father remain 
enveloped in oblivion. “We only know that 


Benedict the First, sumamed Bonosus, a|he died in 877, after having occupied the 
Roman by birth, and the son of Boniface, hav- | apostolic throne for four years. He was in- 
ing triumphed over his competitors, mounted , terred ip the church of St. Peter at Rome. 
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PELAGIUS THE SECOND, SIXTY-FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 577.—Tiserivs THE Szconp and Mavrice, Emperors of the East.] 


Considerations on the elections of popes during the sixth century—The emperors reserve the 


right of confirming the nominations o; 
soll, the monks oF Mount Cinch the 


hibits violence 
oath—John the Faster, archbishop o 
of Pelagtus. 


Tux pontiffs of Rome had considerably aug- 
mene their as ance ine mance 
ment of the sixth- cen! eclaring them- 
selves the dino week Dorth part of the 
property of the church; and they were soon 
able to form a powerful party in the holy city. 
The elections then lost their religious ares 
ter; the ambitious, who desired to elevate 
themselves upon the throne of St. Peter, were 
prodigal of their gold to the factious, and in- 
ae degenerated into seditions. 

p to this period, the princes had not occu- 
fed themselves in the choice of the pontiffs ; 
ut, seeing the authority of the Holy See in- 

crease, they became alarmed at the power of 
the popes, and resolved no longer to permit 
the clergy and pore to be independent in 
the election of their bishops. 

Under the specious pretext that this liberty 
drew in its train seditions, massacrés, and 
that it sometimes even drove the rivals to 
form secret alliances with the enemies of the 
state to sustain their pretensions, the empe- 
rors ordered that the prelates chosen by the 
suffrages of the laity and clergy, could not be 
consecrated, nor exercise ‘their sacerdotal 
fonctions without their approval. They re- 
served chiefly the right of confirming the 
elections of the bishops of Rome, Ravenna, 
and Milan, and left to their ministers the care 
of the other sees. A 

Nevertheless, when an eminent ecclesiastic. 
known to be agreeable to the prince, 
been chosen by the people as chief of their 
diocese, he was solemnly consecrated, without 
waiting for the reply of the emperor. It was 
the same when war or pestilence interrupted 
the communication between the East and the 
West. Thus the ordination of Pelagius, the 
saccessor of Benedict the First, was accom- 
plished. Rome, besieged by its enemies, was 
zo closely surrounded that no one could leave 
the city. The deplorable state of the church 
compelled the clergy to consecrate their chief, 
without waiting for the authority of Tiberius. 
After the siege was raised, however, they sent 
the deacon Gregory to Constantinople to ob- 
tain the approval of the emperor for the 
enthroning of the new pontifi—the Greek 
emperors preserving the right of confirming 
the élections of the prelates of Italy until the 
middle of the eighth century. 

Pelagius was a Roman ty birth, and the 
son of Vinigildus. In the beginning of his 
reign, the Lombards ravaged Italy, massacred 
the aoe of religion, and ruined the mo- 

Vou. 


prelates—Election of Pe 
pontiff endeavours to reunite the church—Obsti- 
nacy of the bishops of Istria—They are persecuted 
ainst schismatics—Gregory of Anti 
Constantinople, takes the title of Universal Bishop— 


lagius the Second—He 


order of the pope—The emperor pro- 
accused of incest—He justifies himself 


. 
nastery of Mount Cassino. The monks of this 
convent, who escaped the swords of the bar- 
barians, found an asylum in Rome, where the 
pope permitted them to build a new retreat, 
near the palace of the Lateran. - 

To arrest the incursions of the hordes who 
sacked the Latin cities, Pelagius demanded 
troops from Tiberius. Unfortunately the war, 
which this prince was maintaining against the 
Persians, rendered this negotiation useless. 
Fearing that if he should weaken his army 
by dividing his forces, he would not be able 
to defend the empire against his formidable 
adversaries, he refused to send soldiers to the 
succour of italy. The pontiff then turning to 
another side, sought the aid of the Frank 
kings, and besought them to declare war on 
the Lombards. His projects failed in Gaul, 
as they had done in Constantinople; and his 
letters addressed to the bishop of Arles and 
the prelates of Auxerre, to obtain the protec- 
tion of Gontran, did not produce any effect. 

After the death of Tiberius the Second, the 
new emperor, Maurice, was more favourable to 
Pelagius that his predecessor. ‘At the solicita- 
tidn of the deacon Gregory, he sent troops to the 

ntiff, and even made a treaty with Childe- 

rt the Second, king of Austrasia, by which 
he paid him fifty thousand pennies of gold to 
drive the Lombards from Italy. The Frank 
king advanced immediately against them, but 
they arrested him on his march, and bought 
his alliance for a sum double that which the 
Greek emperor had paid him. Childebert 
accepted the bribe, and suspended hostilities, 
under the pretence of waiting for reinforce- 
ments. He then returned into Gaul, and the 
Roman peninsula was delivered up to the 
mercy of its conquerors. 
` The bishops who had separated themselves 
from the communion of the Holy See on ac- 
count of the fifth council, persevered in the 
schism, notwithstanding the efforts which 
John the Third and Benedict the First had 
made to bring them back into unity. Pelagius 
the Second, solicited by his deacon Gregory, 
undertook a new contest with them, and wish- 
ed to constrain them to return to the bosom of 
the church. He wrote to the prelates of Istri 
obstinate heretics, and besought them to sen 
deputies to Rome, to settle a schism which 
scandalized Christianity. They replied that 
they would not reunite with the apostolical 
see, which was dishonoured by popes who 
persisted in culpable errors, and wished to 
impose them on the faithful. The metropo- 
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litan of Aquileia accused the holy father of 
having betrayed the faith of Christ, and of ana- 
thematizing the doctrine of the councils. This 
pamai imitating the examples which his pre- 
ecessors, Paulinus and Macedonius, had left 
him, vigorously opposed the pretensions ‘of 
Pelagius; and in the end his successor, 
verus, was as resolute as he in the defence 
of -the three chapters. F 

The pontiff having vainly displayed against 
them the resources of his eloquence, and the 
menace of ecclesiastical thunder, then had 
recourse to the temporal power, and Smarag- 
dus, governor of Italy, seconded the criminal 
intolerance of the pope in persecuting the 
clergy of Istria. He drove Severus from the 
see of Aquileia ; tore him from his cathedral, 
and Jed him a prisoner to Ravenna, with three 
other prelates and an old man named Anthony, 
a zealous defender of the church. These un- 
fortunate victims of the violence of Smarag- 
dus were delivered to the hands of the exe- 
cutioners, and by force of torments were ob- 
liged to commune with one. of the slaves of 
the Holy See, John the apostate, bishop of 
Ravenna, who had himself, in former times, 
approved of the three chapters, and had been 
separated from the court of Rome for that 
crime. After their abjuration, Severus and 
the other prisoners obtained permission to re- 
turn to Grada; but the schismatical people 
and clergy, regarding them as apostates, did 
not wish to receive them into the city, nor to 
hold communion with them. 

The heretics, convinced of the. excellence 
of their doctrines, resisted with firmness the 
persecution of Pelagius, and animated by reli- 
ame enthusiasm, they openly proclaimed 

emselves the defenders of the three chap- 
ters, in order to obtain the palm of martyr- 
dom. The courage they exhibited in their 
punishments, determined the usurper to sus- 
pend the executions. He ordered Smaragdus 
to put an end to the violence exercised against 
them, and to repress the fanaticism of the 
holy father, until Italy should be delivered 
from the Lombards, and should have recovered 
its liberty. He promised then to convoke the 
bishops of the West in council, to judge the 
guilty and to continue the persécutions. 

Three years after, in 589, Gregory of Antioch, 
accused of incest with his sister, by a layman 
exculpated himself by oath beforeas held 
at Constantinople. The accuser of the prelate 
was declared a calumniator, condemned to ba- 
nishment, dragged ignominiously through the 
streets of the city, and beaten by the execu- 
tioner with a thong of ox hide stuck with sharp 

ints. The mapas before which Gregory 

d justified himself was presided over by 
John the Faster, patriarch: of the imperial 
city, who took the title of universal bishop, to 
show that the chiefs of the Easter clergy had 
submitted to his authority. As soon as Pela- 
gius was advised of the ambitious pretensions 
of John, he sent letters to Byzantium, declar- 
ing that, by virtue of the powers granted him 
by St. Peter, he annulled the acts of the synod 
of Constantinople, and prohibited the deacons 
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of the emperor from assisting at divine ser- 
vice celebrated by a proud pnest, who would 
destroy the equality of the church, and who 
took a. title so contrary to episcopal humility. 

During that same year, Recaredus, king of 
the Visigoths, after having publicly adopted, 
in concert with the grandees of his kingdom, 
the Catholic religion, assembled a couneil at 
Toledo, to which were convoked the lords and 
prelates of all the countries of his sway, to 
condemn the Arian heresy with which the 
people were infected. Seventy-four bishops 
and six representatives of prelates assisted at 
this synod, ever which the king presided in 
person. e session was opened by read- 
ing a profession of faith, subscribed by the 
king, and queen Baddo, his wife, in which 
were formulariesof violent accusations against 
the doctrine of Arius and his accomplices, 
and which terminated by a defence of the four 
great ecumenical councils recognized by the 
church. The king then invited the fathers to 
deliberate upon reforms capable of remedying 
the disorders. The council decreed that priests 
and bishops, instead ef living publicly with 
their wives, as they had before dene, should 
maintain more mystery in their carnal inter- 
course, and should not sleep in the same cham- 
ber withthem. They also prohibited children 
who were the fruit of illicit unions from being 
put to death. He compelled the clergy, under 
pain of the most severe cengures, not to pro- 
secute their brethren nor the laity, before the 
secular judges; but to call them before the 
ecclesiastical tribunals—a usage which soon 
spread throughout all Christendom. 

e session of the council had scarcely 
terminated, when a new assembly was con- 
voked at Narbonne, in the part of Gaul be- 
longing to the Goths, to judge the Arian doc- 
trines. Different decisions. were made against 
the heretics; amongst others they were pro- 
hibited from regarding Thursday as fète day, 
because among the pagans it was sacred to 
Jupiter. They were interdicted from working 
on Fridays, under: penalty, if freemen, of a 
fine of six cents of gold; and if slaves, of re- 
ceiving a hundred lashes. The different en- 
croachments of the clergy on the secular 
pri: show with what readiness the priests 

ened to use the privileges granted them 
by the council of Toledo. 

At this period the priests already maintained 
that ki should learn from them how to 
govern their people. At length, the fathers 
of the council terminated their ridiculous ses- 
sion by a decree which ordered the faithful 
to sing the Gloria Patria, after the last verse of 
the psalms, to show that they condemned 
Arianism. Such were the great acts which 
illustrated the reign of Recaredus the Cathalie. 

Europe was then ravaged bra contagious 
malady hitherto unknown, to which they gave 
the name of the of the body which was 
affected by it. Pelagius was attacked, and 
died in 590, after having held the Holy See 
for twelve years and three months. 

Yves, of Chartres, and Gratian, mention 
several decrees as attributed to Pelagius, 
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' to clerical life, to bestow orders on those who 


which Dupin assures us are authentic. In the 
first, of these decretals the holy father 

hibits the election of monks to govern pT a 
regarding the functions of the secular cle 
ae distinct from those of the roger: Acco 
ing to.the opinion of the pontiff, prelates liv- 
ing with the laity should be well advised of 
the actions and interests of the world, Whilst 
the religious orders, following the miles of a 
monastic life in the midst of cloisters, have 
not acquired the nece experience, and 
are incapable of directing the faithful. Tn the 
second decretal he permits, 
of the small number who dedicate themselves 


| the death of their legitimate wire 
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shall have had children by their servants after’ 
recom- 


mending that the culpable female shall always 


- | be shut up in-a convent, to perform penance 


for the fault of the priest. n 
Historians affirm that this pontiff hasmerited 
the title of saint, in consequence of his poss 
sessing the greatest virtues, which have been 
shown by those whom the church has canone 
ized; and they place him among the most 
commendable bishops who have filled the 


in consideration | chair of St. Peter. 
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[A. D. 590.—Mavaice and Puocas, Emperors 


Birth of Gregory—His character—He retires into a monastery—Knavery of the Benedictines— 
Zeal of Gregory Jor the conversion of: the English—He is ordained deacon, and sent embassa- 
dor to Constantinople—Returns to Rome—Governs his monastery with great severity—Chartt 
to the people—lIs elected: pope—Refuses the ificate—Mounts the Holy See—Accused of 
hypocrisy His infolerance—Hts quarrel with the patriarch of Constantinople—War with t 

— Rome is besieged Gregory proposte peace to the Lombards—The pope fiatters 

en Brunehani—Conversion of tke Englis gory accused of having poisoned a bishop— 

one of religious ceremonies—Discovery of purgatory—Incontinence of the clergy—Faults 

of Gregory—The heads of siz thousand newly born children found in the fish-ponds of the 

pope— Death of Gregory—His character—He persecutes enchanters and sorcerers— He destroys 

through fanaticism the pagan monumenis—He burns the works of profane authors—The policy 
of the priests covers the world with the shades of ignorance. 


Tur father of Gregory, named Gordian, was ' of the great wealth which his ancestors had 


a member-of the senate, and was possessed 
of immense wealth ; his mother, Silvia, since 
canonized by the church, was of a patrician 
family, and descended in a direct 
pope Felix the Fourth. 

Our first historian, Gregory of Tours, the 
cotemporary of St. Gregory, assures us that 
Rome contained no man better instructed than 
this bishop im literature and eloquence. “ From 
his infancy,” says the historian, “he attached 
himeelf to the grave and profound maxims of 
the ancient authors. He was pleased with the 


e from 


for a long time accumulated, he found him. 
self in that situation of mind in which the 
world places itself between God and man. 
‘Nevertheless, though able to make the most 
illustrious alliance in Rome and the empire, 
and to elevate himself to the very steps of 
the throne, he did not hesitate in his resolu- 
tion ; he laid aside his dress, glittering with 
id and precious stones, renounced his great 
fznitiea, employed his immense wealth in 
founding convents in Sicily, and gave to the 
inhabitants of these holy dwellings the reve- 


conversation of the old, and evinced in his| nues, which they dispensed in alms. 
studies a mind and judgment very matured. |. “ ed by the excellence of the Chris- 
Destined by his birth to the most important tian faith, he distributed to the poor his ves- 
dignities of the empire, he was instructed in sels of gold and silver, his precious furniture, 
thetoric and Junepradeice and when he ar- his rich hangings ; he put on the coarse habit 
rived at manhood his talent procured for him ' of a monk, and quitted the world—an action 
the title of senator. The skill which he ex- more admirable than the abdication of kings, 
hibited in this charge, attracted the attention | who lay aside their crowns when they can no 
of the emperor Justin the Second, who named longer sustain the weight of them.” 
him pretor of Rome, the principal magistrate e different religious orders have disputed 
of that city. the honour of having had this pontiff in their 
“ But Gregory, wishing to unite the love of | rule, and the Benedictines have shown them- 
letters with that of. virtue, cultivated science ' selves the most ardent in the strife. Baronius 
and piety in the midst of greatness, hoping and Anthony Gallon, a learned priest of the 
that his soul would resist the vanities oF oratory at Rome, have opposed the preten- 
luxury. But he soon learned that it is difficult sions of these monks, and the polemical con- 
to serve God in the midst of the pomps of troversy which sprung up on this subject has 
earth, and his thoughts turned towards the | exposed the knavery of the order of St. Bene- 
holy retreat of the clojsters. The death of | dict. Father Gallon exhumed from the libra- 
his father having rendered hirn the possessor. ries of these monks a great number of falsa 
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deeds, fabricated at the monastery of Mount 
Cassino, and printed at Venice. ese title- 
deeds bear the a hal signatureé of popes 
and princes, and assign numerous domains, 
and even entire villages, to the monks of that 
convent. ; i 
` Bt. Gregory remained several years- under 
the direction of Valentius, whom he had called 
to him to govern the cloister of St. Andrew, 
where he fad retired ; and his intention was 
to pass his whole life in humility and obedi- 
ence. Nevertheless, after the death of Valen- 
tius, the brothers having chosen him superior 
of the monastery, he yielded to their entrea- 
ties, and accepted the charge of the abbey. 
In the fervour of his zeal for religion, he con- 
demned himeelf to the rigours of the most ab- 
solute fasting, and he so applied himself to 
the study of the sacred books, that he weak- 
ened his body, and fell into a languor. His 
mother, retired to a place called the Cella- 
Neuva, where an oratory and the celebrated 
convent of Labas have since been built, sent 
to him to nourish him raw vegetables, soaked 
in water, which were carried in a cup of eil- 
ver. It is related that Gregory, having no- 
thing else to give, offered them foa poor man 
who asked alms of him. 

His abstinence soon caused him horrible 
corporal suffering, which, however, did not 
hinder him from writing or dictating the sen- 
timents with which the reading of the sacred 
books inspired him. ; 

One day, whilst traversing the slave market, 
his attention was arrested by the appearance 
of some youths of remarkable beauty and ex- 
traordinary fairness, who were exposed for 
sale. The saint demanded from what country 
they came ; the merchant replied, that he had 
bought them in Great Britain, and that they 
were still enveloped in the darkness of - 
ism. This reply excited a profound sigħ in 
Gregory. A“ t a cause for the tears of a 


Christian,” he exclaimed, “to think that the. 


prince of the abyss still enchains in his em- 

ire people of form so beautiful! Why must 
it be, that they have a soul deprived of the 
treasures of grace, which alone can give men 
tme beauty.” 

Then he went to the palace of the Lateran, 
and besought the pope Benedict to send mis- 
sionaries into England, to carry thither the 
word of God. No ecclesiastic being willing 
to embark on this dangerous mission, Gregory 
offered to the ay aiher to go alone to this 
remote country. The pope only yielded to his 
request after an earnest petition, pr that 
the clergy and poopie would excite a sedition, 
when they should learn that Gregory had left 
the holy city. . 

The Pkg ep abbot ien Pome duri 
night, for the purpose of avoiding any 
cles which might oppose his journey. Not- 
withstanding his ations, his absence be- 
came known to the Romans, who assembled 
tumultueusly. After consultation, they formed 
themselves into three threatening companies, 
to block up the streets through which Bene- 
dict went to the cathedral, and cried out on 


the 
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his “Have a care, holy father, 
have offerdett the blessed ie Peter, ar 
caused the rujn of our city, by permitti 
Gregory to quit our walls.” ‘Benedict, af- 
frighted by these cries, and fearing a sedition 
still more violent, pledged himself to send 
couriers i recall the mental mipana Gre- 

, who was only thirty miles from Ro 
as brought back A triumph; The following 
yearhe was named deacon of the church. He 
refused, however, to abandon his eolitude, and 
remained within the monastery of St. Andrew. 
At length, on the arrival of Pelagius the Se- 
cond to the pontifical throne, having been 
appointed embassador from the Holy See to 
Constantinople, to obtain from the emperor 
succours against the Lombards, he quitted his 
retreat, and went on his joumey followed by 
several monks of his community. 

On his arrival he had to combat the doc- 
trine of the pattiarch Eutychius, who taught, 
that after the resurrection our bodies cease to 
be palpable, and become more subtle than the 
air—a gentiment then regarded by the Latin 
church as a remains of the heresy of Origen. 

During his residence at the imperial court, 
the legate formed intimate friendships with 
the most commendable personages, and at- 
tracted their esteem by he profundity of his 
judgment, and the purity of his morals. He 
was then recalled to Rome by the pontiff, to 
whom he rendered an account of the proe- 
perous issue of his negotiations. 

Pelagius wished through gratitude to attach 
him to his person, in the copy of his secre- 
tary; but Gregory besought the holy father 
to permit him to return to his retreat at St. 
Andrews. He then returned to his monks, 
and submitted them to a discipline so vigor 
~~, that his severity degenerated into cruelty, 
and excited a rebellion amongst them. 
abbot then retumed tosentiments of humanity, 
and his charity found infinite resources in so- 
lacing the miseries of the people during the 
scourge which transformed the holy city into 
a frightful solitude. He pledged the propert 
of the convent to sustain the citizens reel 
by the overflow of the Tiber, and at the head 
of his monks he traversed the streets to carry 
off the dead bodies of the unfortunate, who 
had fallen victims to the pestilence. 

Pelagius the Second bering died of the con- 
tagion, the senate, clergy an ple elevated 
to the sovereign ponina the deacon Gre- 
gory, in acknowledgment of his ardent charity 
and the services he had rendered to Rome. 
But from humility he refused this glorious 
charge. He even wrote to the emperor not to 
confirm his election, but to cause them to om 
dain one more worthy in his place. The holy 
father, persuaded that his wishes would be 
complied with by the court of Constantinopl 
resolved to conceal himself from the eyes o 
all, until after the exaltation of the pope, that 
he might be able to return to his monastery 
of St. Andrew. The governor of Rome inter- 
cepted the letter of Gregory, and by his orders 
emissaries spread themselves through the 
country to discover the retreat of the pontiff: 
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At length some shepherds found him inaca-; The emperor, fearing that the schismatics 
vorn, and led him back to the city, where he was | might place themselves under the protection 
consecrated, notwithstanding his resistance. | of bards, wrote to the pope that in con- 
The conduct of Gregory has not been able , sequence of the confusion into which Italy 
to preserve him from suspicions of dissimula- | was plunged, he could not permit violence to’ 
tion and hypocrisy ; and respectable authors be used towards the prelates; that they must 
affirm that the proud deacon wished to add to | wait a more fitting season to subdue them, 
the honour of the supreme dignity the glory and he charged Remain, exarch of Ravenna, 
of having refused it. Without admitting the | to prevent all persecution against them, with 
trath of this accusation against Gregory, we an express injunction to obey his orders. Gre- 
will nevertheless say, that the most unbridled gory thus seeing the projects which he had 
ambition sometimes conceals itself under the | conceived for the reunion of the chiefs of 
mpposrance of humility. the clergy of Istria fail, exclaimed, “ the arms 
he ceremony of the. consecration took | of the barbarians are less injurious to religion 
place in the church of St. Peter, and the Ro- | than the culpable weakness of the exarch and 
mans placed on the throne of the church a.the emperor.” Thus Gregory, who had con- 
prous and enlightened man, capable of af-; demned the persecution of the Jews, wished, 
ording instruction to the faithf , by his writ- | nevertheless, to constrain the heretics to re- 
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ings and his preaching; and whese skilful , enter the bosom of the church ; so much con- 
policy could favourably dispose the minds of | tradiction does the spirit of intolerance pro- 
the sovereigns towards the temporal interests duce among priests! 
of religion. The paths of force being closed to him, he 
At this period bishops, after their ordina- ' had recourse to caresses, seductions, and pre- 
tion, sent their professions of faith and synodi- sents. He addressed letters to a large num- 
cal letters to the chiefs of the great sees. ber of schismatics, and finished by obtainin, 
Gregory, to conform to this usage, convoked | their reunion with his see. Still, as it is dit- 
a council and addressed letters to the most j ficult for men to be consistent on subjects 
important prelates of the East and West. opposed to reason, he wished to surcharge 


tom the commencement of his pontificate, 
his solicitude extended to the clergy of Sicily, 
whom he ordered te convoke a council every 
year, to regulate ecclesiastical affairs. He then 


wrote to Justin, governor of that province, com- ' 


laining of his negligence, and threatening to 
PESES him before the emperor, notwithstand- 
ing the friendship which united them, of hav- 
ing been the cause of the ruin of an immense 
city, from not having furnished the grain des- 


imposts upon those who refused to adhere to 
his sentiments, and ordered Colomb, bishop 
of Numidia, and the governor of Africa, to 
repress the pride and insolence of the Dona- 
tists. He then sought an alliance with the 
Lombards, to obtain their protection for the 

vinces of the West and the chair of St. 
Peter. Finally, king Antuaris being dead, he 
wrote to queen Theodelinda, to beseech her, 
‘in the name of Christ, to consent to an union 


tined for the people of Rome. In those ages: with the prince of Turin, for the purpose of 
of barbarity, the want of foresight in ponos ' augmenting the glory of religion by convert- 
and governors frequently occasioned thè pes- ' ing the monarch to the Catholic faith. 
tilences and famines which desolated the un-| Seduced by the charms of his new spouse, 
fortunate people. the young duke consented to embrace Chris- 
St. Gregory wished.to profit by the pro- tianity, and by his example drew to his belief 
found terror which the scourge had excited, to , those of his subjects who were still idolaters 
bring back the heretica; and in his declama- | or Arians. 
tions exhibited to them the gates of hell open | ‘Gregory evinced an extreme joy on the suc- 
to receive them. His projects failed, however, | cess of his policy, and in a letter addressed 
and his exhortations on the rigor of the judg- to Theolinda, he exalts her virtues, bestows 
ments of God, did not hinder the bishops of high eulogiums on the ardor of her zeal, and 
Istria from persevering in their disorder and ' thanks her for having destroyed Arianism, by 


their schism. He also undertook to reform the 
scandalous conduct of the priests throughout 
all Christendom ; but the clergy opposed in- 
vincible obstacles to him in Spain, Lombardy, 
Naples, and even in France. 
he pontiff convoked a council in the holy 
city to judge Severus, patriarch of Aquileia, 
whom the emperor Maurice had ordered to 
submit to the decision of Gregory. 
standing the dangers to which they were ex- 
, the bishops of the province urged 
verus to resist the will of the sovereign. 
They wrote to Maurice that the Latin pontiff 
could not be their judge, being already their 
accuser. They complamed of the violence 
used towards them, and of his desiring them 
to rejeet the three chapters, which the fifth 
g@eumenical ageembly had approved. 


Notwith- : 


) reattaching the Lombards to the Roman 
church. 

At this time the emperor made a decree by 
which he prohibited public functionaries, as 
well as citizens marked on the right hand as 
enrolled soldiers, from entering the ranks of the 


clergy, secular or regular. The pope, always 
alive to the interest of the Hol e, wrote to 
Maurice, “I, who am iese than the worm 


which buries itself in the sand, can not avoid 
raising my voice when I hear a law proclaim- 
ed which is opposed to the precepts of God. 
You should know that power has only been 
nited to sovereigns to direct the king. 
| doms of the earth, and not the kingdom o 
heaven ; nevertheless, the orders which you 
have given touch upon sacred things. Your 
| decree, my lord, has caused me profound 
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grief; still, submitting to the imperial deci- | tasiusof Antioch, prohibiting them from giving 


sion, I have sent your edits, w 
demn, throngh all parts of the East and West. 
Thus [ fulfill the double duty of a Christian, 
by obeying the monarch and boldly declaring 
to him my sentiments on the injustice of his 
actions.” 

In the same year, 593, the holy father made 
the first use of the authority which he wished 
to arrogate over the other churches, by re-es- 
tablishing in his sacerdotal aceite a priest 
whom the metropolitan of Milan excom- 
municated, and by affirming that the Holy 
See had the surveillance of all elections be- 
fore they could be regular or canonical. The 
archbishop of Milan submitted ; but the bishop 
of Ravenna was less obedient ; he refused to 

yield to the warning of Gregory, and adopted 

be himself the custom of carrying the pal- 
lium, to show that his dignity was in no wise 
inferior to that of the bishop of Rome. St. 
Gregory resisted this new pretension, end ad- 
dressed two vehement letters to the proud 
pastor; which did not, however, induce in him 
sentiments more in conformity with ecclesias- 
tical humility. 

The publication of his dialogues is placed 
at the end of the year 593. It is a work un- 
earthy of sacerdotal severity, full of gross 
miracles and ridiculous fables, which was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm in the empire, and 
especially in Italy. The Benedictines aver 
that they were written at the request of queen 
Theolinda, to convert the Lombards, then 
plunged in profound ignorance, and whose 
savage intelligence could not be excited but 
by strange prodigies and most extraordinary 
miracles. We should blame Gregory for hav- 
ing had recourse to ‘superstition to convert 
idolaters, and especially for bering wished to 
constrain even the faithful to put faith in his 
superstitious fables. The empress Constantina, 
having demanded from him the relics of 
St. Paul, he replied to the embassador, that he 
dared not satisfy her orders; because it was 
impossible to touch or behold the body of the 
blessed apostle, without being instantly pun- 
ished for the sacrilegious tementy. In sup- 
port of his deceit, the holy father related man 
ieee to which he appeared to accord full 
credit. 

Some time after, John the Faster, chief of 
the clergy of Constantinople, sent to the pon- 
tiff the record of a judgment rendered against 

`a Greek priest, accused of heresy. Asin the 
recital, he took the title of Universal Bishop, 
the pope wished to repress his ambition, and 
prohibited him, in the name of the church, 
trom elevating hia see above those of other 
bishops. Maurice wrote to the holy father in 
favour of the patriarch. and endeavoured to 
induce him to retract; but he regarding this 
uestion of pre-eminence as an article of faith, 
decounned the title of univereal bishop as a 
crime of usurpation, and replied to the prince : 
“ John the Faster will find in me an intracta- 
ble adversary, unti! he shall renounce his 
ride.” He addressed letters on the same sub- 


ch I con-| to any prelate the title of “universal.” He 


aleo wrote to the empress, to complain of 
Maximus of Salma, a treated with con- 
tempt his prohibitions and his excommunica- 
tions. 

At the beginning of the 595, an affair 
of more importance than Ayakk: h for the 
| title of universal, ere lively disquiet to the 
pontiff. The exarch of Ravenne had broken 
the treaty with the Lombards, and had 
wrested from them several important cities, 
which so irritated Agilulfus, their king, that 
he left Pavia. his usual residence, marched 
with a powerful army against Perousa, sacked 
it, and notwithstanding the respect which he 
entertained for the eT father, laid siege to 
Rome. . Phe pope, fearful of the effect of the 
‘vengeance of the emperor, if he should con- 
eent to an alliance with the barbarians, dared 
not open the gates of the city, and resolved 
to support the horrors of a siege. He encou- 

the Romans to a vigorous defence, to 

_ gain time to wait for the succours which the 
emperor should send from Greece. At len 
finding aimant een to the a yaad 
he made to king Agilulfus proposals for peace, 
which were accepted, and the Lombards re- 
tired, laden with spoil, catrying away all the 
gold which the holy city contamed. 

Maurice severely blamed Gregory for hav- 
ing treated with his enemies, in which he 
alia the confidence of: the holy father in his 
veneration for his sacred person, simplicity. 
The pope, wounded in his vanity, reproached 
the monarch with vivacity, for having accused 
him of: ignorance and simplicity. 
~ His holiness then sent letters te king Childe- 
bert and queen Brunehaut, under the appa- 
rent pretext of recommending a priest w 
he sent to the bishops of Gaul, but in reality 
to solicit their aid. 

John the Faster, the irreconcilable enemy 
of the pontiff, being dead, Maurice elevated 
to the see of Constantinople, a priest named 
Cyriacus, a man of peaceful character. The 
new patriarch having, as usual, assembled 
a council, sent his synodical letter and pro- 
fession of faith to the holy father. The depu- 
ties were received with honour by the pontiff, 
and notwithstanding the title of universel 
which the patriarch still bore, he replied 
mildly to the letter, warning Cyriacus to re- 
nounce the proud and profane name of uni- 
versal bishop. At the same time, he recalled 
from the imperial court his legate, the deacon 
Sabinianus, and sent to replace him in this 
difficult post the priest Anatolius, whom he 
prohibited, however, from communing with 
the patriarch until that prelate chould re- 
nounce the title of univereal. _ 

The epistles of Gregory written to the em- 
peror and the chiefs of the clergy of Alexan- 
dria and Antioch, for the purpose of justifying 
the orders which he had given to his envoy. 
prove that he rejected as false, the histor of 
Sozomenes, and that he did not approve of the 
poe which that author has bestowed on 


ject to Eulogius of Alexandria and St. Anas- | Theodore of Mopsuesta. These lettere leave 
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us to suppose that he did not believe in the 
existence of Eudoxus, the ancient: chief of 
the pure, whose sect dated back to the reign 
of Constantine, preferring, through an incon- 
ceivable caprice, to incur the reproach of a 

ignorance of the sacred writers and the 
Sucre to the shame of recognizing as a 
heretic one of the greatest luminaries of the 
church. The actions of Gregory, however, 
establish in so incontestable a manner the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, that they force us to 
cast back on his policy the ramblings of his 
mind, and oblige us to believe that he was 
pepetle of darmg every thing to preserve to 
religion the aureole of majesty with which 
he wished to surround it. 

When he was only abbot of the monastery 
of St. Andrew, Gregory had already employed 
all his efforts to establish missions in the Bri- 
tish isles. When he became chief of the 
church, he resolved to put his projects into 
execution. England was then troubled by 
bloody ware, excited by Ethelbert, who reigned 
in that country, and who had demanded in 
marriage Aldeberge, daughter of Caribert 
king of France. is monarch had repli 
that he would consent to an alliance with him 
when he had overthrown the power of king 
Ceolin, whose vassal he was. Soon after 
Ethelbert, having declared his kingdom of 
Kent independent, was united to the daughter 
of the French monarch. The young princess 
was a Christian; and as it is in the nature of 
man to yield to the influence of woman, the 
king soon showed a favourable disposition for 
the new religion. Aldeberge advised the court 
of Rome of it, and missionaries received or- 
ders to go into Great Britain to the queen. 

After a perilous journey, Augustine, abbot 
of St. Andrews, the chief of the mission, dis- 
embarked on the shores of Kent, and advised 
Ethelbert that he came from a region very 
remate from his kingdom, to instruct him in 
sublime truths which would assure him eter- 
nal happiness. The king, accompanied by 
his wife and the officers of his court, went to 
meet the missionary, whom he did not wish 
to listen to but in the open country, through 
fear of yielding to his sorcery, which he be- 
lieved he could prevent by this singular pre- 
caution. 

Augustine spoke to the sovereign at length 
on the sacred dogmas of the Scriptures. The 
prince having had the words of the holy man 
explained to him, replied: “What I hear is 
grand, and your promises attract me to you; 
still I have not yet determined to abandon the 
belief I have received from my ancestors, 
especially for a religion founded on the testi- 
mony of men who are unknown tome. But 
as yon have undertaken this long and painful 
journey to bring to my people the good you 

lieve to be true, I will not send you away 
without again listening to you, and twill take 
care that you shall be treated with honour in 
my dominions. If my subjects, convinced by 

ur discourse, desire to partake of your be- 
ket, I will not oppose their being baptized.” 

The missionaries established themselves at 
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Canterbury, and made a great many converts. 
Aldeberge, on hee part, pressed her husband 
to inform himself in the dogmas of the Chris- 
tian religion, and threatened to break off her 
conjugal relations with him if he persevered 
in his idolatry. The prince, worn out by the 
entreaties of the queen, then consented to be 
baptized. The example of a chief has always 
a great influence over a barbarous people, and 
the English came in crowds to receive the 
holy water, which was to regenerate them. . 

ugustine was made the bishop of the 
church which he had founded. In a few years 
the success of his conversions had recruited 
a numerous clergy, whom he desired to sub- 
mit-to the authority of the pontiff. He then 
assembled .all the. prelates of England to ad- 
vise them of the orders he had received from 
Rome. In his quality of legate he opened tha 
sitting without rising from his seat. The as- 
eembly, offended at the impudence of Augus- 
tine, offered invincible obstacles to his wishes, 
and the celebrated Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, 
thus addresged him: 

“You propose to us, pgod prelate, to sub- 
mit to the throne of the apostle. Are you 
then ignorant that we have submitted to Christ, 
to your pope, and to all Christians, by the, 
liens of love and charity ? We seek after evan- 
gelical humility with ardor; we employ all 
our care in succouring men, and causing them 
to become the children of God, and we know 
of no other duty we have to fulfil toward 
him whom you call holy father. 

“What need have we to seek for a superior 
at Rome, since we are governed under the 

wer of Jesus Christ, by the bishop of Caer- 

eon, whom we haye chosen, to direct our 
churches and our consciences? Insist no more 
upon it. We refuse your supreme chief.” 

Augustine, despainng of overcoming their 
resistance, alter a long discussion, exclaimed, 
“Since you refuse the peace which I propose 
with your friends, abbot Dinoth, you shall have 
war with your enemies, and their swords 
shall put yon to death.” These words have 
been interpreted as a prediction, which was 
accomplished in the massacre of the monks 
of Bangor. Still, in sopposngihie reality of 
this prophecy, it is very probable that Italian 
vengeance, or that which is called the hatred 
of the priests, had concurred in accomplishing 
the prediction of the prelate. 

Gregory wrote to queen Brunehaut, to thank 
him for the charity which she had exercised 
towards Augustine. In all the lettere which 
the pontiff addressed to that execrable female, 
he overwhelmed her with emphatic praises, 
affirming that France was the happiest of na- 
tions, in possessing a queen endowed with the 
rarest virtues and the most brilliant quali- 
ties.... Itis the truth to say, that Brunehaut, 
allying superstition to cruelty, expended im- 
mense sums on the clergy, for the purpose of 
appeasing divine vengeance. Churches and 
monasteries multiplied by her orders, and she 
bent her forehead to the dust whenever she 
entered into church to ask from God pardon 
for her poisonings and her infanticides ! ! ! 


— 
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Abont the same time Romain, the exarch, 
died at Ravenna. The pope: having no longer 
to fear the scrutiny of a man who had op- 
posed all his projects of dizement, 
established friendly relations with the Lom- 
bards, and concluded a treaty with king Agi- 


luifus, which assured the Holy See of his: 


powerful protection. 

Gregory then received deputies from the 
faithful of Capri. -The bishop of that island, 
situated at the bottom of the gulf of Venice, 
complained that he had been drawn into the 
echism of the 
of the three chapters, and testified his desire 
to reunite himself with the see of Rome ; but 
before even receiving the reply of the holy 
father, he changed his mind. Then his peo- 
_ple, who were favourably disposed towards 
unity, sent to demand from the pontiff another 
director. The pope wrote to Marinianus, the 
metropolitan of Ravenna, charging him to on 
dain another bishop for Capri, if the titular 
one refused his communion, and enjoining on 
him solemnly to depose the heretic, without 
disquieting himself about the orders of the 
emperor Maurice, who had prehibited vio- 
lence against schiamatics. 

Gregory employed all the resources of his 
policy to bring about the reunion of the here- 
tica with the throne of St. Peter. Anatolius, 
his legate at the court of Maurice, had orders 
to listen favourably to the Christians who 
went to Constantinople to abjure the schism 
of Istria; and he was also recommended to 
‘solicit for them the protection of the emperor, 
and to obtain pensions for new converts. 
Thus interest on the one hand, and the fear 
of torture on the other, seconded the views 
of the pontiff and produced numerous con- 
versions. A $ 

The bishop Maximus alone, despising the 
gold and the thunder of the Holy See, per- 
sisted in his heresy, continued the exercise 
of his episcopal functions in the city of Sa 
and even accused Gregory of having poisoned 
bishop Malchus, who ales opposed his de- 
signs. The pope replied, that the prelate had 
suddenly died on the day of his excommuni- 
cation, in the house of the notary Boniface, to 
which he had been conducted after his con- 
demnation. Then Maximus called the holy 
father a traitorand a hypocrite, a poisoner and 
a murderer. He renewed hisaccusation, offer- 
ing to furnish proof that Malchys had been 
sacrificed to the hatred of the holy father. 

Gregory, pushed on by insatiable ambition, 
wished to extend the pontifical authority over 
all Christendom. He sent Cyriacus, abbot 
of the monastery of St. Andrew, into Gaul to 
assemble the clergy of that province, and to 
dispose them tọ recognise his aniony: The 
prelate being about to stop at Marseilles, the 
pope wrote to Serenus, the bishop, “ We send 
to you our embassador, beseeching you to re- 
ceive him with all the honours due to our 
see.” 

“We praise you in Jesus Christ, my very 
dear brother, for the zeal which you have 
shown in breaking the images sich your 


lates of Istria in the defence |- 
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ple adored ; and we applaud for hev- 
aa cast forth from the holy place the idols 
made by the hands of men, since they usurp 
the adoration due only to the Divinity. 

“Sal i ardor has carried you too far; 
you should have transformed them by some 
mutilations into holy representations of our 
martyrs, and preserved them in the temples. 
For it is permitted to place picturee in the 
churches, that the common people may learn 
the divine aye of our religion, which 
they are unable to study in the holy books.” 
Serenus, on the reading of this letter, ex- 
pressed his surprise at the singular doctrine 
which the bishop of Rome expounded in it. 
“Tt was not thus, thought the fathers,” he 
said to the envoy of Gregory. “ Moses has 
formally prohibited us from making modelled 
or painted images; nor to attach any conse- 
V to the material, #0 as not to occupy 

e minds of men bat by subjects which are 
conceived by intelligence, without the aid of 
our corporeal senses. St. Clement of Alex- 
andria affirms that we are expressly prohibited 
from exercising a proper art in decerving men, 


or in making any representation of that which _ 


is in heaven, on the earth, or in the water; 
‘because,’ said he, ‘he who adéres visible 
gods, and the numerous generations of those 
gods, is more contemptible than the objects 
of his worship.’ Did not St. Epiphanius break 
in pieces the statues of silver and gold which 
represented Christ and the Virgin? Has not 
Origen proscribed the worship of images from 
the mere consideration that they are the works 
of meni of bad morals? What would all those 
great saints say, if they saw as we do, ex- 
posed in our churches, to the insensate adora- 
tion of the crowd, statues of our Saviour, 
which are the exact portraits of the thieves 
who have served as models ‘to the painters; 
or paintings of the Virgin, which represent 
the features of infamons prostitutes? Finally.” 
added the pious bishop, “has not the hol 

council of Eluria decreed, that objects o 

worship should not be seen on the walls? 


| This categorical decision is the law which I 


must follow ; it is the doctrine of the fathers 
and of the primitive church.” The abbot 
Cyriacus replied to him, “that Evaginus, in 
his ecclesiastical history, relates, that Jesus 


himself had sent to king Abgarus his portrait, - 


paiated in heaven; and that this image had 
saved the city of Edessa from the fury of the 
Persians, during the reign of Justinian.” This 
authority did not appear unanswerable to the 
prelate, who persisted in his opinion, and pro- 
scribed images in his church. 

But the people of Marseilles, then plunged 
in pormi ignorance, opposed the reforms 
of the bishop, and even abandoned the com- 
munion of Serenus. ~ 

The abbot Cyriacus then went to Autun, to 
place in the hands of Sapana Dialop of that 
city, the letter of the pope, which granted to 
him the pallium, and gave to his see the firat 
rank in the province after the metropolitan 
see of Lyons. The holy father recommended 
to the prelates of Gaul to assemble the clergy 


me 
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wently for the pps of regulating eccle- | crimes in the abyse of waters ; flames devour 
Seane offairs. prohibited priests from | the most guilty ; none are exempt from chas- 
keeping in their houses other women than | tisement. 
those authorized by the canons, and con-| There are same shades placed in the deli- 
demned simoniacal erdinations, as well as the | cious plains of Elysium, where they wait 
elevation of the laity to episcopal functions. | until a long revolution of years has purifi 
After having fulfilled divers missions im | them from the defilements of their terrestrial 
Gaul, Cyriacus went to Spain, to which coun- | existence, and has re-established them in 
he carried several letters. One was ad- | their first purity. Supreme essence, emanation 
dressed to St. Leander, another to Claudius, | from divinity. „After a thousand springs spent 
a person of great piety, and a skilful soläier, | in this profound sojourn, they quit it, and God 
and the third was destined for the sovereign | recalls them to the borders of Lethe.” 
of the country, named. Recaredus. Gregory| In the dialogues, and in the psalms of peni- 
passed great eulogiums on the prince for the | tence, Gregory thus expresses himself; “When 
zeal which he manifested for religion in | they are delivered from their terrestrial prison 
the conversion of the Goths, his subjects, and | by death, the guilty souls are condemned to 
cially because he, had refused the gold | punishment, duration is infinite. Those 
which the Jews offered him in exc for|who have committed, during their passage 
the revocation of the cruel laws enforced |through the world, but light faults, arrive at 
against them. The pontiff terminated his life eternal after having been regenerated by 
letter by advising him the most odious policy. | purifying flames ... .” In recalling these two 
“Be careful, prince,” said he, “not to allow passages, one evidently sees that the holy 
yourself to bé surprised by anger, and not to | father took from paganiem his doctrine of pur- 
execute too promptly that which your power gatory, which was unknown to the apostles 
permits. In chastising the guilty, anger should |and the early Christians, and of which we 
walk after reflection, and obey it as a slave. | find no trace in the works of the doctors of 
When reason governs the actions of a king, {the church, not even in the prayers for the 
it knows how to make the most implacable }dead, which were in use in the time of Ter- 
cruelty pass for justice, and keeps the people | tullian. . 
in subjection.” > Rt. Gregory, always faithful to his policy of 
To thank Recaredus for the rich presents | encroachment, skilfully profited by the ha- 
which he had made tothe pontifical church, the | bits of the s to lead them to Christianity, 
pe sent him a small key made out of the |as he himself testifies in a letter addressed to 
iron of the chains of St. Peter, a crucifix in- | Augustine, the apostle of England. After dif- 
closing some wood of the true cross, and some | ferent considerations of the manner in which 
hairs of St. John the Baptist!!! relates ought to consecrate profane temples 
About the same time Gregory wrote to John | for divine service, he says to him: “Do not 
of Syracuse, on the subject of the religious | overthrow these edifices; it suffices to break 
ceremonies practised at Rome, and which he | in pieces the idols which they contain, and to 
wished him to adopt in his church. This re- purify the enclosure with holy water. You 
markable epistle witnesses, that they had | can then rear Christian altars, and deposit the 
already reformed the celebration of divine | relics under the consecrated roof. Recollect, 
worship, and had introduced very many |also, that we should tear from the devil the 
abuses into the Christian religion. The wor- | monuments of his worship, and not destro 
ship founded by the apostles on the simplicity | them. Besides, by preserving them, you will 
of the primitive ages, has been encompassed, doan useful act tothe cause of God ; tor the pa- 
since the sixth century, with the pomp of gans, whose steps frequently crowd the thresh- 
the ceremonies of paganism ; and St. Gregory, | nolds of these houses, will become converts 
whose policy consisted in dazzling the senses | for the purpose of praying still in places ac- 
of men to bind them to the church in the | customed to their voices; and those who are 
bonds of superstition, materialized the wor- | accustomed to immolate victims to the infer- 
ship even more than his predecessors had yet | nal deity, will be turned from their impious 
done. He ordered new religious practices, |sacrilege by the splendor of your religious 
whose splendor imposed on the common peo- | ceremonies. 
ple ; he filled the churches with tableaux and | “On the day of the dedication, or of the 
precious ornaments, and even temporized with |death of the holy martyrs, whose sacred re- 
the belief of idolatrous nations, by introducing | mains shall be deposited in the new church, 
their rites and their dogmas into the religion | you will make tabernacles of branches of trees 
of Christ. f about the church, and the festival will be 
Educated in the knowledge of the Latin | celebrated by pious banquets. In these so- 
authors, he had learned from Virgil, “that |lemnities you will permit the people to im- 
human souls are enclosed in the obscure pri- | molate ‘animals according to ancient use, that 
son of the body, where they acquire a carnal | they may return thanks to God, and not to 
defilement, and that they preserve some cor- | evil spirits. You will preserve some of their 
ruption even after they have left the life of |ancient customs, and thus they will more rea- 
the world.” The poet had said, “To purify |dily consent to practise the new worship 
them, they must suffer different kinds of ae which we wish to impose on them.” 
ishment ; some, suspended in the air, are the; The pontiff also applied himself to reform 
spot ae tempests k others expiate their !the psalmody of the church. He composed 
oL. I. 
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the famous Gregorian chant, on which ec- 
clesiastical writers have passed the highest 
eulogium. Some authors even affirm that 
there ie nothing more admirable than the con- 
ception of his Antiphonal. Notwithstanding 
the sufferings he endured, and the occupa- 
tions óf government, he himself regulated the 
music of the psalms, orisons, verses, canticles, 
epistles, the Scriptures, and the Lord’s prayer. 

e instituted an academy for singing ; where 
the clergy studied religious music, up to the 

eriod of their entry on the diaconate. 

oly father was the principal professor in it, 
and there was preserved, in the palace of the 
Lateran, for a long time, the bed on winch; 
being sick, he taught the chant of the sacr 
hymns, and the whip with which he threat- 
ened the young clergy and the children of the 
choir who did not keep time. 

Gregory having learned that a council had 
been convoked at*Constantinople by the ene- 
mies of the Holy See, hastened to warn the 

rincipal bishops of the ambitious projects of 

'yriacus. He exhorted them to maintain the 
authority of Rome over Byzantium, and to 
refuse to the patriarch the proud title of uni- 
versal bishop. 

At the same time he wrote to the emperor 
Maurice, to thank him for the thirty pounds 
of gold he had sent to the poor of Rome: 
“We have,” said his holiness, “ faithfully di- 
vided your alms among the anfortunate fami- 
lies, the necessitous eoclesiastics, and the 
religious females, whom we have received 
into our city, and who fly persecution. Also, 
to put anend to the murmurs of the soldiery, 
and to draw upon you their thanks, we have 
paid them the money which has been due to 
them for several months.” 

In the following year (600) the pontiff as- 
sembled a synod to condemn the sect of the 
Agoneta. hese heretics maintained that 
Jesus Christ, by his incarnation, had taken 
human nature, enjoyed the same faculties as 
other men, and that during the course of his 
mortal life he could not obtain the gift of lan- 
guages, nor the revelation of the last judg- 
ment. Eulogius of Alexandria, equally de- 
clared himself against the new heresy, and 
Gregory wrote to him on this subject: “I 
have admired your doctrine, whose conformity 
to that of the fathers has made me under: 
stand that the Holy Spirit is revealed in the 
same manner in all idioms. Thus it is mani- 
fest, that a man who is not a Nestorian cannot 
be an Agoneta. Do not allow your zeal for 
orthodoxy to languish; you, to whom health 
of bod ape power to accomplish the de- 
sires of the will, courageously proscribe here- 
tics. As for me, I feel that I am succumbing 
under the sufferings which bear me down ; 
for two years my teet have not touched the 
earth; on the day of solemn feasts, I can 
scarcely remain standing for a few minutes 
to celebrate divine service. My life is a bur- 
then to me. I wait for, and call on death as 
the only remedy for my ills.” 

In fact, the sufferings of the holy father, 
which were the consequences of the austeri- 
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ties he had imposed upon himself, augmented 
daily, and he wrote to a Roman lady named, 
Justinicerna, tormented by the illness which 
rent him: “ You know how powerful was my 
stature, and how vigorous my health; never- 
theless, the frightful evil of the gout has con- 
sumed me like the worm of the sepulchre. 
If these incessant pains have been thus able 
to impoverish my body, what would become 
of beat already so frail, before this cruel 
j , 


Still Gregory, notwithstanding his constant 
sufferings, did not cease to watch over the 
interests of the Roman church ; he prohibited 
bishops fram diminishing the domains or the 
revenues, or from altering the title deeds of 
monasteries; and he took from them juris- 
diction: over the convents of their dioceses. 
He ordered the monks to submit themselves 
to all the severities of their rules, and made 
a decree, commanding priests to separate 
from the women with whom they lived. The 
severity of the pontiff produced terrible con- 
sequences, and a adios number of in- 
fanticides. 

An historian relates, that a year after the 
publication of this edict,Gregory, having given 
orders to fish in the ponds which he had con- 
structed to preserve the fish, six thousand 
heads of new-born children were drawn from 
the water. The holy father thus learned that 
his decree was contrary to the laws of nature. 
He immediately revoked it, and imposed a 
severe penance to obtain from God pardon for 
the abominable cruelties of which the priests 
of his church were guilty, and of which he 
was the first cause. 

At this period Gregory sent back into Eng- 
land the siclesinstic Lawrence, whom bishop 
Augustine had deputed te Rome three years 
before. He charged him with replies to the 
questions which had been addressed to him 
by the prelate of Canterbury, and sent b 
him letters for the king of Kent and his wife 
Bertha, who is called Aldeberge. He thanks 
this princess for the protection she accorded 
to Augustine ; be compares her to St. Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, whom God had em- 
ployed as a means to convert the Romans to 
Christianity ; he exhorts her to strengthen the 
king her spouse, in religion, and urges her tooc- 
cupy herself above all things in converting her 
subjects to Christianity. “ Your good works,” 
he said to her, “are known not only in our 
apostolic city, where they pray with ardor for 
the duration of your reign, but even at Con- 
stantinople, where their renown has carried 
them even to the throne of the emperor. 

He recommends to king Ethelbert to pre- 
serve faithfully the grace which he had re- 
ceived in baptism ; to abolish the worship of 
idols, to which his people yet showed them- 
selves attached ; to establish good morals at 
his court, by ar aly menaces and caresses, 
and principally by his example. Finally, he 
besveches him to give his entire confidence 
to bishop Augustine, and to follow faithfully 
the instructions of the church. 

In the following year (603) he wrote in 
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these terms to the prelates of the provimee of 
Byzantium: “It is commendable, my bre- 
thren, to respect superiors; still the fear of 
God does not authorize us to hide their faults. 
I have known for a long time of accusations 
against Clement, your primate, and I have not 
been able to test the truth of them. The care 
of my people, and the vigilance I have found 
necessary to employ against the enemies who 
environ us, have not left me any time to ex- 
amine into complaints so weighty. We exhort 
you zealously to inquire into the conduct of 
your brother. If he is guilty, he must be 
punished according to the canons; if inno- 
cent, it is year duty to acquit him. He among 
you who shall show in this trial cowardice or 
weakness, how does he know but that God 
will condemn him for the same crimes which 
he shall have wished to conceal from our 
justice.” 5 - 

In France, queen Brunehaut and king Theo- 
doric, her grandeon, sought the mediation of 
Gregory to conclude a with the empire. 
They also consulted the holy father upon a 

int of discipline-in relation to a bishop of 

rance, who suffered such violent pains in 
his head as to render him insensate, and pre- 
vented him from filling his episcopal functions. 
The pontiff gave instructions to the metro 
litan of Lyons as to the course which he 
should pursue towards his suffragan in this 
icular circumstance. In his reply to Brune- 
ut he followed his habitual polio towards 
the powers of the day, addressing high eulo- 
iums to this princess on her piety, and gross 
tteries upon the munificence which she dis- 
played towards the clergy. He informed her 
at the end of his letter, that he granted the 
privileges asked for the two monasteries 
which she had founded at Autun. The deeds 
of these convents contain clauses so singular, 
that they have been declared apocryphal by 
a great number of historians. 

In the East, Phocas had seized upon the 
imperial throne, after having murdered Mau- 
rice and his children. The usurper sent his 
portrait to Gregory, who placed it, with that of 
the empress Leontia, in the oratory of St. Cœ- 
sar, in the palace of the Lateran. His holiness 
then wrote to the monarch to congratulate him 
on his happy advent to the throne. Maim- 
bourg, after having traced a frightful picture of 
the crimes of Phocas, thus expresses himself 
on the policy of Gregory: “I avow that all 
who shall read these three epistles, addressed 
to this prince and to Leontia his wife, will 
feel an indignation equal to that which I en- 
tertain towards the Roman pontiff. The 
shameful cause of these flatteries was the de- 
claration made by the emperor Maurice in 
favour of the patriarch of Constantinople, in 
the contest raised by the holy father for the 
title ef universal bishop. The death of the 
legitimate sovereign aflbrding the pope a hope 
of gaining the new sovereign, he employed all 
the resources of his mind and his policy to 
gain from Phocas a decree elevating his see 
above that of Byzantium.” 

At the beginning of the year 604, queen 
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Theodelinda advised the court of Rome of the 
birth and baptism of her son Adoaldus; at 
the same time she submitted to the holy father 
some observations of the abbot Secondinus, 
upon the fifth council, and besought him to 
resolve the questions which the prelate ad- 
dressed to him. Gregory congratulated the 
. queen on having baptized in a Catholic church, 
a prince destined to reign over the Lombards; 
and he thus terminated his reply: “I am so 
worn down by suffering from the gout, that I 
can no longer walk, as go deputies will af- 
firm to you. If God l grant me a few 
days less painful, I will reply more at length 
to the requests of the abbot Secondinua [ 
send to him, however, the decisions of the 
council held during the reign of Justinian; in 
reading them he will recognise the falsity of 
| the assertions made arant the Holy See. God 
reserves us from falling into the error of any 
eretic, and from separating ourselves from 
m sentiments of St. Leo, and the four coun- 
cils. 

“I send to prince Advoldus, your son, a cru- 
cifix made of the wood of the true cross, and 
to. the princess, your daughter, a bible en- 
closed in Persian wood, and three consecrated 
rings. Retum thanks to the king, your hus- 
band, for us for the peace which he has given 
om and beseech him to preserve it.” 

is is the last letter which Gregory wrote. 
He died on the 12th of March 604, after a 
reign of thirteen years and some months. His 
body was deposited without pomp near to the 
ancient sacristy of the church of $t. Peter, at 
the extremity of the great portico, where were 
already placed the sepulchres of several pon- 
tiffs. Aa remains have been preserved, with 
his pall, the reliquary which he wore around 
his neck, and the girdle which he wore in the 
ceremonies of the charch. 

The deacon John has left us a portrait of 
Gregory, which was traced from the ancient 
paintings in the monastery of St. Andrew, 
where the was represented with his 
father and mother. “His height was well 
pepenend and elegant ; his face united the 
ength of his father’s to the roundness of his 
mother’s; his beard was light-colored and 
thin. He was bald; nevertheless there re- 
mained on the very top of his forehead two 
locks of hair, which curled naturally, and 
which he suffered to fall on his temples. He 
had a vast forehead ; his eyebrows were long, 
elevated, and straight; his eyes were well 
opened, though not large; the pupil of his eye 
was red ; his nose strongly aquiline, and his 
nostrils large ; his mouth, vermilion ; his lips, 
strong; his chin raised, and his complexion 
livid ; his aspect was mild ; his hands beauti- 
ful, and his Angers rounded and well placed 
for writing. The painter has represented him 
clothed in a brown chasuble over his dalma- 
tic. He holds in his left hand the sacred 
books of the Evangelists, and his modesty 
prevented him from allowing to be placed 
above his head the luminous aureole given to 
the saints to distinguish them from the other 
faithful !” 
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As to the qualities of hia mind, all histo- 
rians agree in saying, that Gregory was inge- 
nious in setting forth Christian morality, and 
in causing heretics and idolaters to adopt it. 
He possessed an inexhaustible fund of ascetie 
` thoughts, and expressed them in a noble man- 
ner, by periods, rather than by sentences. 
What he said was always true, solid; but 
common paes and vulgar maxims abound in 
them. He is frequently diffuse in his long 
dissertations, and assuming in his allegories : 
finally, we constantly find the style of the 
rhetorician in the writings of the pontiff. 

Some authors affirm, that he was gifted with 
an extreme modesty, and that he was sin- 
cerely grieved at the literary renown which 
he acquired. Having leamed that his uncle 
Maurice, bishop of Raveuna, publicly recited 
at the night services his commentaries on the 
book of Job, he complained of it to that pre- 
late, and prohibited the priests from reading 
any of his works in the churehes. It is also 
recounted, as a proof of his modesty, that he 
wrote to Bulogiua, 
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ently wanting himself, has ap of 
S great a necessity, that it has been placed 
as a rule in the canon law. Thus the church 
admits of resistanee to unjust power ; it calls 
indiscreet obedience that which is not autho- 
rised by the apostles, and decides that we 
should judge of the actions of kings, and re- 
fuse tp obey measutes contrary to the great 
interests of humanity. 

Paul and John, two deacons, who wrote in 
the ninth century the history of Gregory the 
First, relate, devoutly, that this pontiff. etrnck 
with the exactness which the emperor Trajan 
had shown in rendering justice, prayed for 
the repose of the soul of this great prince; 
and that he obtained from Christ permission 
for him to leave the infernal regions to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ! 

They also guarantee the reality of that 
other miracle, which took place in the church 
of St. Peter. A Roman woman having ap- 

hed the holy table, the pontiff recited to 
er the ordinary formula in presenting to her 


riarch of Alexandria: ‘the eucharist : “The body of our Lord Jesus 


t 
“Your beatitude tells me, you will execute.|Christ, may it give you remission from all 


that which I have commanded. I beseech | your sins, and etemal life.” 


These sacra- 


you retract the word gra! for I know | mental words having made the communicant 


who you are and who I am. Yon are my 


brother in dignity and my father in merit. I |c 


smile, the holy father drew back the conse- 
rated bread which he presented to her, and 


have not given orders ; J have simply apprised | gave it to the deacon to replace upon the altar. 
you of that which seemed to me useful for | After having celebrated divine service, he 
religion. I never shall glorify myself in that ' called to him this woman, who was the k 
which shall strike a blow at the grandeur of |of the pantry of the church, and demanded 
my brethren, and my glory is that of the | from her what guilty thought had entered into 
church.” her mind at the very moment of receiving the 
Other reliable anthors assure us, on the | sacrament of the altar. She replied, “I could 
contrary, that he exhibited jealousy of his re- | not repress a smile, on hearing you give to a 
putation as a writer. They relate that a Gre- | piece of bread, which I myself had made, the 


cian monk, named Andrew, who was confined 
in a cell, near to the church of St. Paul, com- 

sed several discourses in the name of the 
pontiff, in order to give them greater import- 
ance ; and that his 
covered, Gregory, irritated that he had attri- 
buted to him such language, punished the 
forgery with the greatest rigor. - 

According to the rule established in the or- 
thodox churches of the East, the pontiff 
divided the revenues of the Holy See into four 
perts: the first pertained to himself; the se- 
cond was given to the priests; the third to the 
poor ; and the last to the church-building. In 
replying to several questions addressed to 
him by Augustine, bishop of the English, he 
confirms the division before approved by seve- 
ral popes, and adds that the part of the reve- 
nue set aside for the prelate did not belong to 
himself alone, but to all his servants; and 
that it should serve for the expenses of hospi- 
tality, then in use in episcopal dwellings. 

St. Gregory recommended to the peórie sub- 
mission to their superiors; nevertheless, he 
added, that obedience did not draw after it a 
blind approbation of the orders of princes. 
“ We should war the people,” he wrote, “not 
to push too far the deference which they owe 
to their chiefs, from the fear that they may be 
carried away to respect the crimes of their 


very having been dis-. 


name of the body of Jesus Christ.” 

Gregory, peeing the incredulity of this wo- 
man prayed and asked the people to pray 
with him. His piri being finished, he rose 
up, sian ok t e De laced under the com- 
munion cloth, and found it changed into fle: 
with spots of blood. “ Approach now,” pi 
said to the sinning woman, “and regard the 
consecrated bread which I give you, which 
is really the blood. and the body of Christ.” 
Then he ordered the assistants to prostrate 
themselves, and ask from God, that the bread 
of the eucharist might retake its ordinary 
form, that the woman, who had appeared 
moved by the prodigy, might commune: and 
a new miracle was accomplished at the bid- 
ding of the pontiff. 

Dom Denis of St. Martha, who refuted the 
fable of the salvation of Trajan, cites this as 
an irrefutable proof of transubstantiation. 
The same monk combated the imputations 
of historians who accused Gregory of having 
been superstitious, resting his opinions on this 
command of the holy father. “I am apprised 
that there are spread among the faithful the 
errors of the Jews, relative to the prohibition 
of labouring on Saturday. If we must ob- 
serve to the letter the precept of the Sabbath, 
we must also practise circumcision, notwith- 
standing the will of the apostle St. Paul...” 


kings.” This principle, in which he was fre-| Not only was the pontiff superstitious and 
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trostfol in magicians, but he also was intole- anemy.of all the human sciences ; proscribed 


rant,and persecuted enchanters and sorcerers. | at Rome books, and pushed his hatred 
Maximus, bishop of Syracuse, as ignorant as against the learned, even to the excommuni- 
were all the bishops of that period, found | cation of Didier, archbishop of Vienne, be- 


in his diocese some Greeks infected with cause the holy prelate permitted grammar to 
witchcraft; he attributed their imaginary | be taught in his diocese. . 

power to the devil; cansed them to be im- | Thus the historians of this period affirm, 
prisoned, and commenced a process against | that the priests were more baneful to letters 
them. He died before judging them. The | than the wars of the Goths and Vandals; and 
pope wrote to the deacon Cyprian to continue | that we owe to their fanaticism that profound 
the trial. “Send us those guilty ones,” he | ignorance which spread itself for several cen- 
said, “when you shall have convicted them | turies over all the provinces of the empire. 
of their crimes. If the resources of their in- Gregory not only destroyed the works of the 


fernal art conceal from you the truth, punish | philosophers of Alexandria and Rome, who 
them severely; even although the secular Seg the knavery of the leading Christian 
judge shall oppose himself to your justice. i and who could enlighten the na- 
e must strike without pity all those who are | tions; but the church militant following’ the 
attainted by the spirit of darkness.” example of its chief, attacked with fury eve: 
The intolerance of the pontiff equally re- | thing which bore the name of science an 
vealed itself in acts of cruelty and Vandalism; | art. The rarest manuscripts were burned; 
he destroyed the monuments of Roman mag- | pictures of an inestimable price were de- 
nificence ; he set fire to the Palatine library, | etroyed ; the master-pieces of acul were 
founded by Augustus; and he burned in the | broken or nmtilated, and splendid buildings 
public square the works of Titus Livy, be- | fell before the axes of the priests, Finally, 
cause that author op in his writings | the new religion established its throne on the 
superstitious worship. Hedestroyed the works | ruins of the noblest treasures of antiquity, to 
i found its power a the ignorance and bru- 
tality of the people ! ! 


of Noasvius, Ennius, and other Latin 
pos of whom there only remain fi ents. 
constantly showed himself the declared 


THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 


SABINIANUS, THE SIXTY-SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 602.—Puocas, Emperor of the East.) 


Election of Sabinimus—His harshness to the poor—He accuses St. Gre of having bought 
the title of saint—He endeavours to condemn as heretical the books of his predecessor—st. 
Gregory appears to the pontiff, and strikes him dead. 


Dvarne the seventh century, the bishopsof | The popes ee by this infatuation of 
Rome commenced extending their dominion, | the emperors for religious questions, and ren- 
spiritual and temporal, employing by turns|dered the disputes between them and their 
craft and audacity; they humbly bow the | subjects more violent and bitter, now by rang- 
head befare the masters of the empire when | ing themselves on the side of the princes, 
these latter are powerful, and revolt against | now by adopting the opinion of the subjects. 
their authority when they see them conquered | They thus acquired a real power, which they 
by their enemies, or unable to punish them. | knew how to render more and more formida- 
It is true that the emperors drew upon them- | ble, by leaning it for support on superstition 
selves, by their faults, the hatred of the peo- | and fanaticism. 

ple and the contempt of the clergy; first, by| The consequence of this state of things 
abasing themselves to sustain theological | was, that the shades of ignorance covered the 
theses, and then b sing the most ridi- | entire world. The popes even prohibited the 
ealous quarrels on the dogmas of catholicism ; | faithful from learning to read, under penalty 
and finally, by doing that which was most|of excommunication. By their orders the 
odious, by pushing the violence of their con- | monuments of antiquity fell under the axes 
troversies even to the persecution of the un- |of the priests; the most precious manuscripts 
fortunate, who held adverse opinions to theirs. | were cast into the flames by Vandals, wearing 
In the midst of those idle disputes, the ma- | the tiara, and humanity can only veil its face 
terial interests of the provinces were neglect- | to deplore the rich treasures snatched from 
ed, and the citizens who were seperated from | her. ‘ 

the creed of the monarch, naturally accus-} Thus the sublime doctrines of Jesus Christ 
tomed themselves to regard him as an enemy, | became trampled upon, despised, spit upon. 
and sought to free themselves from his yoke. | Thus the intention of the Revealer was inter- 
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reted! The popes substituted their caprices ! chase from you the title of saint by my pro- 
‘or the laws of the Bible, and preserved the | digalities.” 
authority they had amped by fraudulently) Nero also blamed his ancestors for having 
employing the name of Christ to oppress men. | drained the public treasury by excessive lar- 
At length their boldness became such, that: gesses to the citizens! Strange aberration of 
they dared to say, “ People, listen! We, who | the human mind! A Sabinianus and a Nero 
are the interpreters of. Supreme Wisdom, | dared to make themselves censors of the con- 
declare to you, that truth flows from our! duct of their predecessors, as if they had no 
mouth; that we have the right to impose on j cause to fear, in turn, the judgment of their 
you our belief; and he who shall not preach | posterity ! 
and teach that which we preach and teach,| Sabinianus, the possessor of the treasures 
shali be excommunicated, were he Jesus| of St. Peter, not content with showing himself 
Christ himself !!” as hard to the poor as Gregory had been cha- 

The pontiff who commences the series of | ritable, wished to destroy the witnesses which 
Roman bishops of the seventh century, waa! had procured for him so great a reputation, 
the Tuscan, Sabinianus, the son of Bonus, who | and pretended that they were full of heresy. 
was of illustrious birth, and who had drawn | The synod convoked by the holy father, had 
upon himself the contempt of the Romans for | already given an order to deliver them to the 
his dissolate morals. Anastasius, the libra- | flames, when a deacon, named Peter, rose from 
rian, informs, us that he was the nuncio of | his seat, and affirmed with an oath, that dur- 
Gregory at the eourt of Maurice ; and that he | ing the life of G ory he had: seen the Holy 
was chosen by the clergy. not as the most | Spirit, under the he, of a dove, light upon 
worthy to govern the church, but as the most | the head of the saint, and dictate to him his 
capable of augmenting the power of the| works. This strange incident prevented Sa- 
priests, and the splendour of the pontifical | binianus from executing his desire! 

throne. At length, the harshness of the pontiff and 
. His conduct was very different from that | his insatiable avarice, rendered him e0 odious 
of his | pie deeras ; for in a famine which de- | to the Romans, that a plot was formed against 
solated the pontifical city, he sold the grain | his life. Several ptiests penetrated secretly 
which Gregory had distributed as a gratuity. | into his apartments, and assassinated him. 
As the poor could not pay a penny of gold| An author of the time relates another ver- 
for thirty measures of grain and were dying | sion of his death. He affirms that at the mo- 
of hunger close by the a undant gilisties of ment when Sabinianus was occupied in 
the Holy See, the principal people went in| counting his treasures in a secret chamber, 

rocession to the palace of Sabinianus, to | St. Gregory appeared to him, reproached him 

eseech him, in the name of Christ, not to| with the misfortunes of Rome, and ordered 
suffer those to perish miserably, whom he| him to change his conduct; and that on his 
should nourish in the monasteries daring the | refusal he struck Kim on the head with so 
afflictions of the dearth. But without even | much violence, that the holy father died of 


‘listening to them, the pontiff drove them from | his ‘wound, on the 15th of February, 605, after 


his presence, exclaiming, “ Turn from me, ye | having reigned six months. It 1s believed 
‘wretches. Do you suppose me willing to imi- | that his body was cast without the walls of 
tate the conduct of the last pope, and pur- ithe holy city. ` 


~. 


BONIFACE THE THIRD, SIXTY-EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 606.—Puocas, Emperor of the East.] 


Election of Boniface—His ambition—-Phocas gives him the title of universal bishop—Council 
at Rome—Despolism & Boniface—His sek 


Tue struggles and intrigues which followed | At this period Phocas governed the empire. 
the death of Sabinianus, prolonged for a whole ' This prince, irritated against Cyriacus, who 
year the vacancy of the see of Rome. had refused him admission into the church 

At roih the faction of Boniface the Third | after the murder of the empress Constantina 
prevailed. He received the episcopal ordina- | and her daughter, resolved, in order to avenge 
tion, and was elevated upon the apostolical | himself on that prelate, to elevate the see of 
chair. Born in the holy city, and deacon of | Rome above that of Byzantium, and nomi- 
this church, he had been sent, during the pon- | nated Boniface as universal bishop of all the 
tificate of Gregory, to the court of the empe- | churches of Christendom. 
ror, in the quality of nuncio. This proud pope| The pontif immediately convoked a synod, 
was the firet who dared to bear the title of | and caused it to confirm the title which the 
universal bishop, so long refused by the Ro- | emperor had given him, by declaring the pre- 
man pontiffs to the Greek patriarchs. ponderance of his see over that of Conatanti- 
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nople. This same council prohibited the re- 


newal of the intrigues which took place for the | y 


election ne the popes, anad oode ne m 
ele e ees, and the people, sho 
paid le ties. daya after the death of the 
bishops of Rome, to name their successors. 
Boniface also decreed that the nomination 
of prelates, in all the kingdoms, should not be 
canonical until after confirmation by the court 
of Rome. His bull commences in. these 
words: “We will and ordain that such an 


one be bishop; and that you shall obey him | 
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without hesitation in all he shall command 

ou... .? , 

Thus the authority of the successors of the 
| fisherman Simon increased in a single day by 
the will of an execrable murderer, and the 
Ropes raised themselves from obedience ^to 

e 


tism. > 

‘Bat Boniface did not long enjoy his absolute 

power; he died in the very year of his elec- 

tion, on the 12th of November, 606. His re- 

mains were deposited in the church of St. 
Peter, at Rome. j 


BONIFACE THE FOURTH, SIXTY-NINTH POPE. 
.[A. D. 607.—Procas and Heaactrvs, Emperors of the East.} 
Election of Boniface the Fourth—The Pantheon changed into a Christian temple—A council 


_ declares that monks can be promoted to the episcopacy—The 


monastery—His death. 


Tse disorders which were the precursors 
of the election of a pontiff recommenced on 
fhe death of Boniface the Third, notwith- 
standing the decrees of the last council, and 
retarded for six months the nomination of a 
new po At length intrigne and simony 
elevated to the pontifical throne a priest of 
the Roman church, who took the name of 
Boniface the Fourth. He was the son of a 

ysician named John, and had been educated 

m his youth by the monks, who had in- 
structed him in the knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Thus, to show his thanks to his 
old companions, he overwhelmed them with 
riches, and spread his favours over all the 
religious orders. 

The tyrant Phocas, desirous of preserving 
the aid of the bishop of Rome, offered to Bo- 
niface the Pantheon, built by Marius Agrippa, 
son-in-law of Augustus, thirty years before 
the Christian era, and consecrated, formerly 
to all the divinities of paganism. The pontiff 
thankfully accepted the offer of the emperor, 
and transformed this splendid building into a 
Christian church, whieh he solemnly. dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, under the name of our 
Lady of the Rotunda. A 
ellitus, bishop of London, came at this 

riod to Italy,and assisted at a council held by 

niface, in 610, to determine rules for, and the 
form of, government of the English churches, 


pope changes his residence to a 


Holstenius maintains, that the synod made 
a decree authorising monks to be named bi- 
shops, and to discharge the sacerdotal func- 
tions. The same authority cites a letter from 
Boniface the Fourth to king Ethelbert, ‘in 
which he threatens with excommunication the 
successors of the prince who should oppose 
the ordination of monks. “The monastic pro- 
fession,” adds the pontiff, “is the most fa- 
vourable to prepare men jor the mney of 
Christ. By the sanctity of a cloistered life 
they deserve to be: compared to angels; and 
as angels are the messengers of God in heaven, 
so should the monks be his ministers upon 
earth. Besides, do they not resemble the glo- 
rious cherubims in their external forms? The 
cowl, which covers their heads, resembles 
two brilliant wings; the long sleeves of their 
tunics form two others; and we may affirm 
that the extremities of the garment which 
envelopes their body, represent two more 
wings. They have thus six wings like the 
seraphims, and belong to the highest hierarchy 
of the angels! !” Sa 
The holy father pushed his monasti¢ fanati- 
cism so far as to change his paternal mansion 
into a convent. At length he died, in 614, 
after a pontificate of seven years. Like his 
redecessor he was buried in the church of 
t. Peter. 


DEODATUS THE FIRST, SEVENTIETH POPE. 
[A. D. 614.—Heraciivs, Emperor of the East.] 


Election of the pontiff—His origin—Lettgrs attributed to him—Uncertainty of the duration of 
hts pontificate—Death of the pope. 


Arter the death of Bonifaee the Fourth, | son of a sub-deacon of the church of Rome, 


Deodatus arrived at the papacy. He was the | 


who had giyen him a pious education. From 
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his very youth he had acquired, by his hu- 
mility aa regular morals, a great reputation 
for sanctity. 

Soon after his elevation to the throne of 
the church, an epidemical leprosy extended 
its ravages among the poor, who were always 
numerous in the holy city. This cruel y 
communicated itself without touch, and mere- 
ly by the breath of those who were infected 
with it. Notwithstanding the danger, the vir- 
tuous pontiff visited the sick, and showed an 
evangelical charity in solacing their suffer- 
ings. 

A pious legend adds, that “One day, Deo- 
datus, desirous of encouraging the clergy to 
imitate his example, kissed a leper on the 
forehead, and the sick man was immediately 
cured.” We are entirely ignosant of the other 
actions of the pontif. 

A letter addressed to Gordianus, bishop of 
Seville, is attributed to him. But it is evi- 
dently apocryphal, as the see of that city 
was occupied by Isidore, from 600 to 636, an 
interval which includes the reign of Deoda- 
tus. The author of this piece declares that, 
according to the decree of the Holy See, the 
husband and wife who held their children at 
the sacred fount of baptism, should be sepa- 
rated, under pain of excommunication. He 
adds, however, that after having accomplished 
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the imposed: by the church, they 
could be reunited by submitting anew to the 
sacrament of marriage. i 

We are ignorant of the exact period at 
which Déodatus came to the apostolical throne. 
The duration of his pontificate is not more 
certain, and it is believed that he died in the 
month of November, in the year 617. His 
body was placed in the church of St. Peter. 

Deodatus kas left the reputation of a wise 
and -virtuous man; and the affection which 
he always exhibited for the peor has justly 
merited for him the name of saint. He was 
hes first pontiff whose bulls were sealed with 


During his reign the Persians conquered 
Jerusalem and all Palestine. w immolated, 
by thousands priests, monks, nuns. They 
burned all the churches, seized upon an innu- 
merable quantity of the sacred vases and pre- 
cious shrines, and led into slavery the 
triarch Zachary, and very many le. $u 
that which above all spread universal priet 
among the Christians, was the loss of the 
precious cross of gald, which enclosed a model 
of the true cross. This sacred relic was taken 
away from the adoration of the faithful. There 
remained of all the instruments of the pas- 
sion of our Saviour, but the sponge and the 
lance, which had been sent to Constantinople. 


BONIFACE THE FIFTH, 


SEVENTY-FIRST POPE. 


[A. D. 617.—Hxractivs, Emperor of the East.] 


Election of the ponti His letters—Conversion of the 
‘ent— Boniface sends presents to the 


Ethelbert, king of 


incess Ethelberge and her brother 
ng and queen of Northumberland— 


He makes churches a place of asylum for the wicked—His dealh—Mitracles published by John 


Moschus. 


Boxtrace the Fifth was originally from 
Naples, and a cardinal priest of the order of 
St. Sixtus. He was chosen to succeed Deo- 
datus the First, in the month of December of 
the year 617. We are ignorant of the greater 

rt of his actions. ' 

Bede reports three letters which the pope 
wrote during his reign. -One is addressed to 
Justus, metropolitan of Canterbury; he con- 
gratulates the prelate on the success of his 
apdstolical labours, and exhorts him to perse- 
vere in his missions for the conversion of the 
people of England. He grants to him the 
power of ordaining bishops to facilitate the 
propagation of the gospel; and asa recom- 
pense for his zeal, he sends him the pallium. 

At this time Edwin, the fifth sovereign of 
Northumberland, espoused the princess Ethel- 
berge, sister of Ethelbert, king of Kent. The 
principal condition of the marriage was, that 
the young queen, who had already embraced 
the Christian religion, should be accompanied 
by monks, charged to explain to the monarch 
the. new d for the purpose of convert- 
ing him. But, i the prince persisted in the 


belief of his ancestors, she was to enjoy entire 
liberty of conscience, and to be allowed to 
hold intercourse with the priests of her suite, 
and to practise her acts ef devotion. 

Boniface being apprised of the favourable 
disposition of Edwin, wrote tohim, “ King of 
Northumberland, I thank the true God for 
having enlightened your mind, by making you 
comprehend the vanity of idols. May hel 
soul soon be stricken with the rays of his 
grace, so that your example may draw after 
it the other princes of England, and cause 
them to abandon the superstitions of pagan- 
ism, tọ lay down at the feet of Christ heir 
wisdom and power.” 

Another letter of the holy father was ad- 
dressed to the queen. He congratulated her 
on having joined, as well as her brother Ethel- 
bert, the ranks of the faithful. He exhorted 
her to apply herself by her example and per- 
suasion, to convince the sovereign, her hus- 
band, of the truth of the holy Scriptures, and 
to render him more ardent for the propagation 
of the faith. He sent to them, as presents, in 
the name of the holy apostle Peter, the pro 
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tector of the kingdom of Northumberland, a | seech a monk of the Severian communion to 
shirt embroidered with gold, and a rich man- | send him a consecrated wafer, consecrated by 
tle to king Edwin. Ethelberge received a |a priest of his communion. The latter be- 
silver mirror, and an ivory comb, enriched | lieving that he had made a convert, hastened 
with carvings, and embosaments in gold. to carry him a wafer himeelf. Then the Ca- 
The pope wishing, as his predecessors, to | tholic heated some water in our presence, 
make religion subservient in extending the | and when the liquid was in a boiling state, 
temporal authority of the Holy See, published | cast in the wafer, which immediately dis- 
in ail Christian states a bull, providing that | solved. Then he took an imperceptible part 
malefactors, whatever might be their cfimes, | of a wafer, consecrated by an orthodox priest; 
‘could not be dragged from the churches where | he cast it into a boiling pot, and immediatel 
they had taken refuge. The churches had | the water lost its heat. To avenge ‘himsel 
already become a place of inviolable asylum | for his defeat, the Severian monk fell upon 
for all the wickéd ;-but Boniface the Fifth was | his adversary, tore from him the rest of the 
the first who converted into a law this usage, | wafer, rolled it upin his fingers, cast it on the 
established by the policy of the priests. earth, and trampled it under- his feet; but 
The holy father died on the 25th of Octo- | suddenly a thunderbolt annihilated ‘him, and 
ber, 625, after having occupied the'pontifical | the eucharist, glittering with light, mounted 
chair for seven years and six months. He was | gently towards eaven.” The Spiritual Mea- 
interred in the cathedral of St. Peter, at Rome. | dow 1s entirely composed of like recitals, as 
During his pontificate appeared the famous | burlesque, obscene, and altogether extraor- 
book of John Moschus, the Spiritual | dinary. John dedicated his work to his dear 
Meadow, in which the burlesque contends | diseiple Sophronius, which has led some his- 
with the cynical. This John was an Egyptian | torians to cite this latter as the anthor of the 
anchorite, who, after having’ been saved, | collection. After his death’ his body was 
when his country was invaded by the Per- | transported to Jerusalem, and deposited in the 
ziana, had obtained the government .of a con- ; monastery of the abbot, saint Theodosius. 
ent at Rome. In his work he professes to| In France, flourished another monk, named 
be an eye-witness of all the marvels he re- | St. Riquier, founder of the famous monastery 
lates. It is well, in order to know the spirit | of Centula. This pions cenobite, who had 
of that century, to' give a literal translation | been converted to the Christian religion by 
of some of his miracles. “In a peer which | two Erish priests, named Caides and Friscor, 
~ I made to Cilicia,” says the legendary, “1 so far the fanaticism sok ponandi; that 
contracted a friendship with a priest who eaw | he only ate barley bread, with ashes, 
the Holy Spirit descend upon the altar at the | twice a week, and only slept one night in 
hour of divine service. This priest resolved j four. This existence made so great a noise 
never again to celebrate mases, until he was in the poses that the faithful came to- 
visited by this glorious person of the Trinity; gether from all parts to receive his benedic- 
so that if the Holy Spirit was engaged, he tion. Among other visits, it is said he re- 
waited until afternoon prayers before perform- | ceived that of Dagobert, who came to aek 
-ing the ceremony. Near to Agina, in Cili- absolution for his sms; but the saint refused 
oia, I was witness to another very ap. , to grant his request, and declared to him that 
miracle, which confounded the enemies of our the gates of heaven would never open before 
holy E ke A Catholic monk sent to be- , kinge, oppressors of the people, 


HONORIUS THE FIRST, SEVENTY-SECOND POPE. 
[A. D. 625.—Hxaacurvs, Emperor of the East.] 


The election of Honorius—Converston of king Edwin—Honorius addresses letters to the Scotch— 
Festival of the exaltation of the cross—History of Monothelism—-The pope becomes a here- 
tic—The council condemns the pontiff—Infallibiity of the Holy See—Death of Honorius. 


Honortus, the son of a consul named Pe-| volution, to go to the court of Rome to be 
troneus, was originally from Campanie. He/| judged and condemned, according to the ca- 
had searcely been installed in the Holy See, | nons of the church. But the exarch, wiser 
when he learned that the Lombards had driven | than the holy father, did not even reply to 


away their king, Adalwadus, an orthodox] his request, and made a treaty with Ario- 
prince, and proclaimed Ariovaldus, an | valdus. 
Arian, in his place. Towards the end of the year 625, the king 


Fearing the influence of the new monarch | of Northumberland, yielding to the solicita- 
en the religion of his people, the pontiff wrote , tions of queen Ethelberge, and the preachi 
to Isacius, exarch of Ravenna, that he should | of the metropolitan o Canterbury. and o 
re-establish the dethroned king, and order the | Paulinus of York, determined to embrace the 
aa eho who B approved of this re- | Christian religion. Honorius recompensed 
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these two prélates for this brilliant conversion, | lates, under the specious pretext of leading 
by authorising them to bear the pallium. He | back the Severites to unity. 
then addressed’ a letter to Edwin to exhort} Sergius, on his part, convoked a synod in 
him to inform himeelf in the dogmas of reli-| his diocese, and approved of the proceedings 
gion, and to propagate it among the inhabi- jof the council held by Cyrus. But Sophonins, 
tants of Noriolk and Suffolk. He also wrote | a monk of Jerusalem, condemned this error, 
to the Scotch, to induce them to follow in their | which he treated as a heresy, and wished to 
ceremonies the customs of Rome, and to con-| constrain the patriarchs of Alexandria aad 
form to the decision of the coyncil of Nice, | Constantinople toa solemn retraction. Sergius, 
in celebrating the festival of Easter. who was aware of the mischief-making spirit 
In the interval, the emperor Heraclius con- | of the monks, addressed himself. to Ro- 
quered the Persians and re-entered Constanti- | man pontiff, to oblige this monk to keep 
cel in triumph, leading back the Christians | silence upon questions which might make 
who were in captivity, and to whom he had | streams of blood to flow in the East. 
restored their liberty. He also brought back| Honorius-replied to the patriarch: “Your 
the true cross which Chosroés had carried | letter informs us of new disputes from words 
away from Jerusalem fourteen years before.| started by a certain Sophronius, formerly a 
This precious relie was deposited in the ca- | monk, now bishop of Jerusalem. We approve 
thedral of Constantinople, until the emperor | of our brother Cyrus, bishop of Alexandria, 
could carry it back to Jerusalem. In the fol-, who teaches with you, that there is but a single 
lowing year, at the commencement of. the | operation in Jesus Christ; and we severely 
spring, Hereclius embarked for Jerusalem, | blame this monk for having gone near you to 
to thank God for his victories, upon the very | combat your doctrines, and whose pride has 
spot of his passion. When he entered the ' been humbled by the force of your eloquence. 
holy city, the patriarch Zachary came to meet | The letter which you have addressed to u 
him at the head of his clergy, and received | shows that your decisions are the dictates oí 
from his hands the cross of the Saviour, which | much circumspection and foresight, and we 
was then enclosed in its case of gold, as it| praise you for having abridged the new word, 
had been carried away. The holy prelate ex- | which might ecandalixe simple minds. 
amined the seals, discovered that they were! In accordance with your example, we con- 
unbroken, and after having opened the case fess a single will in Christ, because, by his 
with the keys, he drew from it the sacred | incarnation he did not receive original ein ; he 
wood, to show to his assistants. The Latin | took only the nature of man as it was created 
church celebrates this glorious event on the , before sin had corrupted it. The wisdom of 
14th day of September, under the name of | councils and the Scriptures, does not authorize 
the exaltation of the cross. The Grecian | us.to teach one rather than two operations, 
church celebrates on the same day an analo- | and our intelligence does not conceive of this 
gous festival; not in honour of the return of | double faculty in the divine and human will 
the holy cross, but to recall the recollection | of Christ. 
of the apparition of the Labarum to Conatan-| ‘We should reject the word operation, be- 
tine the Great. This last version has induced | cause it appears to „apen at once, cause and 
the supposition, that the true cross had been | effect, and may lead the faithful to,confound- 
really destroyed by the Persians, and that the | ing the work with the will, which has pro- 
act attributed to Heraclius was but an inven- | duced it. Still, if E condemn the double sense 
tion of the bishops of Rome. of this word, it is on account of the scandal 
The heresy of the Monothelites soon caused | which it would introduce into the church, b 
a new scandal in the church, in consequence | permitting common minds to confound us wi 
of the publication of the famous Ectheses of | the Nestorians and Eutychians ; for it would 
the emperor Heraclius. It commenced in| import but little to admit the word operation. 
these words: “Wishing to conform to the.| We profess these sentiments to you, that you 
wisdom of the holy fathers, we recognise in{ may teach them in unison with us. 
Jesus Christ, the true God, but one will...” | “Those who attribute one or two natures 
This bold proposition cast the church into a] to Christ, and affirm that it accomplishes one 
frightful oonfusion, and we will. say with St. | or two operations, outrage the majesty of God; 
Augustine, that in these times of darkness, | for the Creator, not having been created, can- 
relgion was obscured by the multitude of | not have one or two natures. I declare to you 
scandals which raised themselves i ae it. | this principle, to show the conformity of my 
Cyrus, the venerable bishop of Alexandria, | faith with yours, and that we may remain 
desirous of putting an end to the disputes, | always animated by the same spirit. > 
convened a great council, which examined the; “ We have written to our brothers sand 
sentiments of the Monothelites, and decreed | Sophroneus, to put an end to their idle quar- 
that their opinions were in conformity with the | rels, and not insist upon new terms, will or 
doctrines of the orthodox. They summed up| operation. We invite them to ad with us, 
the decision of the assembly in nine articles. | that Christ is -an only God, who, by the aid 
The seventh, which is the most remarkable, | of two natures, does that which is divine, or 
establishes, that the fathers recognise with | that which is human. We have also com- 
Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, that there | manded the envoys who brought us the sy- 
exists in Jesus Christ but one will or opera- | nodical letter from the bishop of Jerusalem, 
tion. This opinion was adopted by the pre-| not to speak in future of two operations; and 
t 
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-they have promised to conform to our will if | 
the patriarch of Alexandria ceased to write | 
or 5 on the unity of the operation of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The letters of the pontiff were received 
without opposition from the bishops of the 
East, and the heresy of the Monothelites, sus- 
tained by the entire Greek church, found 
itself still more powerful under the proteetion 
of Honorius the First. 


The pope died in 638, after a pontificate of 
twelve years, according to the chronology of 
Anastasius the Librarian. 


Honorius, according to an Arabic version, 
gave, during his reign, an orthodox patriarch 
to the Maronites. 

Vicelinus assures us, that this pope was 
distinguished for the purity of his morals and 
his charities to the poor. He conformed, at 
least, to the spirit 


his age, which made the 
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virtues and merits of the pontiffs to consist 
in their love for founding churches and mo- 
nasteries; for he gave more than three thou- 
sand Roman pounds to convents; he covered 
the dome of St. Peter’s with copper plates, 
which he took from the temple of Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus, and renewed the sacred vases of 
that cathedral. 

Honorius, dead in the odour of sanctity, was 
not at first censured by any ecclesiastical au- 
thority ; but some years after the sixth gene- 
ral council declared thet this pontiff wholly 
pee in the impiety of Sergius. His 
letters were publicly given to the flames, with 
those of other Monothelites, and the fathers 
exclaimed, “ Anathemas upon Honorius the 
heretic.” The seventh and eighth ecumeni- 
cal synods ‘confirmed this judgment, and de- 
clared that popes were not infallible!!! 


SEVERINUS, THE SEVENTY-THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 639.—Heractive, Emperor of the East.] 
Election of Severinus—He is besieged in the palace of. the Lateran—The soldiers pillage the 


treasury of the Holy See—The 
ded Voctacy in the Holy See. 


AFTER the death of Honorius, a baho 
named Severinus, a Roman by birth, arriv 
at the sovereign pontificate; but he could not 
exercise the sacerdotal functions until the 
following year, his election not having been 
confirmed by the emperor. 

The holy father, by his steadiness in re- 
fusing his approbation to the Ectheses of He- 
raclius, having excited the wrath of the car- 
tulary Maurice, the latter assembled the 
soldiers and thus addressed them: “Com-| 
rades, Honorius died without paying you the 
arrears due to you, and the treasures have 
been increased by sums sent from Coastanti- 
nople for the pay of the troops. The succes- 
sor of this avaricious priest, in contempt of 
solemn engagements, refuses to pay a legiti- 
mate debt, and repéle our just reclamations. 
Now, if we wish to receive the price of the 
blood which we shed for the empire, we have 
but one way, that of employing force and of 
doing justice to ourselves.” 

Rendered furious by this discourse, the sol- 
diers hers their arms and hanes to the 

ce of the Lateran to pillage it; the mas- 
ae gates resisted their cHforte for three days, 
and Severinus, at the head of his clergy, 
co ously defended the treasures of the 
church. At length, worn out with fatigue 
and wounds, the servants of the pope de- 
manded a capitulation. Maurice suspended 
the combat, calmed the sedition, -and accom- 

ied by the jodges of Rome, penetrated 
Beneath e roof of this rich edifice, .They 
placed seals on the vestry, upon the saloons 
of ornaments, vases, and crowns; upon the 


pope suspected of being a Monotholite—His character—His 


treasure chamber, upon the bullion chamber, 
and upon the galleries, filled with immense 
treasures, sent by emperors and kings, or de- 
posited by patricians and consuls, to nourish 
the poor, or to bring back the captive. Then 
they discovered how the intentions of the 
pious donors had been treated with contempt, 
since their presents, shut up in the treasury 
of the popes, served, not to solace the mises- 
ries of men, but to indulge the luxury and 
debauchery of the Roman clergy. 

The cartulary wrote to the exarch at Ra- 
venna, to render him an account of what he 
had done, and Isalius immediately came to 
Rome, to confirm, as he said, the election of 
Severinus to the episcopal see of that city. 
He drove off the principal clergy, who might 
have been able to excite the populace against 
acts of military despotism, and sent them 
into exile in different provinces. Then he 
made his troops hem in the approaches to the 

ace of the Lateran, and during eight days, 

e soldiers were employed in carrying off the 
gold, furniture, ornaments, and precious vases, 
which filled the dwelling of the pontiffs. 
Severinus at length, discerning that the power 
of the sword was still more redoubtable than 
that of the cross, determined to subscribe to 
the Ectheses of the emperor; and, in return, 
received from the exarch authority to govern 
the church. 

Some historians maintain that the pontiff 
was not a Monothelite, and that he did not 
partake of the heresy of the prince. Others 
tely upon irresistible proofs, and cite a letter 
from. s patriarch of Alexandria, which 
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indicates positively the sending of the Ecthe- 
ses of Heraclius to the sovereign pontiff, and 
of his forced adhesion after the attack on the 

ce of the Lateran, by the soldiers of 

urice. Thus it is proved, that Severinus 
was a heretical , Were it not for the ob- 
jection that, not coring been ordained at the 
time of his abjuration, the Holy Spirit had not 
been able to communicate to him the light of 
infallibility, which would then submit the 
divine will to the caprice ot ac 

Apart from this, the pontiff was esteemed 
for his virtues, his mildness, his love for the 
poor, and the care which he took in renewing 
the famous Mosaics of the roof of the 
cathedral. The duration of his reign has not 
been exactly determined ; still, the general 
opinion places the epoch of his death in the 

ear 640. He was interred in the`chureh of 
t. Peter at Rome. 

After the death of Severinus, the Holy See 
remained vacant for four months and twenty- 
nine days, in consequence of the intrigues of 
Heraclius, who protracted the elections to gain 
time to submit the Greeks and Latins to his 
Ectheses. Still, the difficulty for the emperor 
was not to cause his belief on Monothelism 
to be accepted by the Christians of the East, 
sufficiently prompt of themselves to cling to 
decisions formerly made, and always dispered 
to discuss and seek for modifications of dog- 


mas, but he wished besides to impose his, 


opinions on the Latin bishops. 
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These finding themselves sustained by ths 
nobility and the peaple, rejected the adoption 
of the Ectheses, and sought to name a pontiff 
who partook of their sentiments. The agents 
of the emperor on their side, in conformity 
with the orders they had received, pat in- 
trigue and corruption to work, and rejected 
the candidates who refused to en in ad- 
vance to conform to the wishes of Heraclius. 
St. Gophrones, patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
one of those who had most strongly 
the prince, engaged, in consequence of thia, 
in a violent polemical controversy with the 
Monothelites. He had traversed the East to 
examine the libraries, and had already made 
three enormous volumes, with passages from 
the fathers, favourable to his opinions; when, 
at the very moment he was about to go to 
Rome to present his labours to the Italian 
clergy, he fell dangerously sick and foresaw 
that his end was approaching. He then called 
to Jerusalem, Stephen of Dora, the first of his 
suffragans ; he climbed with him on Calvary, 
and after having made him swear by the con- 
secrated host, that he would obey him faith- 
fully, he said to him, “go to the bishops of 
Italy and do not cease to press on them the 
condemnation of the impious novelties which 
Heraclius wishes to introduce into Catho- 
licism.” Stephen of Dora obeyed his me- 
wopolitan; ‘and immediately embarked for 

me. 


JOHN THE FOURTH, SEVENTY-FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 640.—Heracitos and Constantinx, Emperors of the East.] 


Election of John—Birth of the 
heresy of the Monothelites—Di 
Fourth. 


Jony the Fourth, the son of the scholastic 
Venantius was born m Dalmatia. He was 
named bishop of Rome by the people, the 
clergy, and La grandees; and his election 
having been confirmed by the chief of the 
empire; he immediately mounted the Holy 


Before pursuing the recital of the religious 
wars, it is necessary to give a definition of the 
Ectheses of Heraclius, which then caused so 
great disorders in the church. This ‘famous 
edict commenced by a profession of the ortho- 
dox faith in the Trinity ; then it explained the 
incarnation by establishing the distinction of 
the two natures, and preserving the unity of 
the two persons. The author thus concludes: 
“We attribute to the word of God, that is to 
say, to the incarnate Word, all the divine and 


human operations of Christ. From the doc- , 


trine of the councils, we say that a single 
power executes these two operations; and 
‘without division, confusion, or succession. 


iff —Ectheses Zz the emperor Heraclius—John condemns the 
between 


monks and the priests—Death of John the 


“We do not employ the term, ‘a single 
ration.’ but as it is found in the writings 
of the fathers ; because it might seem strange 
to common minds; and because we fear that 
our enemies might seize upon it to combat 
the established belief in the double nature of 
Jesus Christ. We reject the term, ‘two ope- 
rations,’ because this expression is not found 
in the works of the doctors of the church; and 
because it would admit being interpreted, 
to recognize in Christ two contrary wills ; that 
is to say two persons, the one wishing the ac- 
complishment of the sacrifice of the cross, the 
other opposing itself to the punishment—an 
impious thought and opposed to the doctrine 
of the fathers. 

“The heretic Nestorius, in dividing the in- 
camation, did not dare to say that the two 
Sons of God, imagined by him, had two wills: 
he recognized, on the contrary, a single voli- 
tion in these two persons. ‘Thus the Catho- 


both proceed from the incarnate Word, | lics, who do not conceive but a single nature 


in Christ, cannot admit in him two powers 
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which are combative. Then, we confess, 
with the fathers, a single will in the incamate 
word; and, we believe, that his flesh, ani- 
mated by a soul, possessing activity with rea- 
son, has never accomplished a particular 
action, and opposed the divine Spirit which is 
united to him hypostatically.” 

This formula of Monothelism was com 
by the patriarch Sergius, and published in the 
name of the emperor Heraclius, who support- 
ed it with all hig authority until his death. 
After the death of this prince, the political 
face of affairs changed m the East. Hera- 
clius had left the empire to his son Constan- 
tine; but, before he was fairly seated on his 
throne, the empress Martina, sustained by the 
patriarch Pyrrhus, poisoned the young prince, 
to elevate to his place her younger son. The 
senate and people punished the assassin 

laced a new emperor on the throne, an 
Pred Pyrrhus to resign the see of Constanti- 
nople in favour of the patriarch Paul, a fa- 
patical supporter of Monothelism. 

The church of the West renewed its efforts 
to extinguish the schism, and lanched terri- 
ble anathemas against the Greeks. John the 
Fourth, at the instigation of Stephen of Dora, 
assembled a numerous council and condemn- 
ed the Ecthesis, as well as all its favourers 
and adherents. The bishops of Africa has- 
tened to follow this example, and the pastors 
of the provinces of Byzacenum, Numidia, and 
Mauritania, did not spare, in their sentences, 
neither the ancient Monophysites, nor those 
who had succeeded them. 

After the adjournment of the council, the 

pe hastened to expedite. ita proceedinga to 
Ie court of Constantinople, with,an apostoli- 
cal letter, in which his holiness sought to at- 
tenuate the enormity of the heresy of his 
predecessor Honorius, admitting all the while 
that he had partaken of the errors of the 
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schiematics. This singular apology, in which 
the most authentic pacesilings hile denied 
by pope John, thus terminated: “We have 
learned that there has been sent from Con- 
pg 8 an edict, to constrain the bishops 
of the West to condemn the council of Chal- 
cedon and the letter of St. Leo; but the efforts 


posed | of the enemies of God have been fruitless, 


and we trust that the emperor, inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, will declare himself in favour of 
orthodoxy, and publicly cancel the ‘infamous 
Ecthesis of Heraclius, which is yet affixed to 
the gates of all the churches of new Rome, to 
the great scandal of the faithful.” 

During the following year, 641, John sent 
the abbot Martin, a pious and faithful man, 
to ransom the Christian captives who were in 
slavery. He instructed him at the same time 
to transport from Illyria and Dalmatia, the 
relics of the holy martyrs Venantius, Anasta- 
sius, and Maur; and when the sacred re- 
mains were brought to Rome, he received 
them.-with great pomp, and interred them in 
an oratory which he constructed in the 
midst of the church of the Lateran. 

During this pontificate, violent religious 
quarrels occurred between the secular and 
regular clergy, who pursued each other with 
an implacable hatred. The ecclesiastics, not 
being able to endure that the monks should 
have the right of placing priests in churches 
which had been given to them by the bishops, 
complained to the of the scandal of this 
abuse; but the politic John refased to admit 
their claims, and solemnly confirmed the 
privileges granted to the monks, in considera- 
tion of the services they had always rendered 
to the Holy See. 

This pontiff died at Rome in 641, after a 
reign of eighteen months and some days, and 
was interred in the cathedral of St. Peter. 


THEODORE THE FIRST, 


SEVENTY-FIFTH POPE. 


[A. D. 641.—Constantivs, Emperor of the East.] 


Election of the pontiff—His letter to the patriarch of Constantinople—He condemns the Ecthesis 


of Heraclius—Paul of Constantin 

pope appoi 

Sath o 

Paul of Constantinople—Death of 

Turopore obtained the Holy See some 
time after the death of John the Fourth; his 
election was confirmed by the exarch of Ra- 
venna. This pope was by birth a Greek, and 
the son of a patriarch of Jerusalem. At the 
commencement of his pontificate, he received 
synodical letters from Paul, recently elected 
to the see of Constantinople, and from the 
bishops who had ordained him. 

The holy father replied to the patriarch in 
these terms: “The reading of your letters, 
my dear brother, bas apprised us of the pu- 


ople treats with conten the remonstrances of the pope—The 

mis Stephen of Dora his vicar in Palestine—Retractton of Pyrrhus—Profession of 

the patriarch of panimoa e oin of Pyrr. 
odore the First. .. 


Excommunication of 


| rity of your faith; but we are surprised that 


they do not condemn the edict affixed, to the 


| great scandal of the faithful, in all the streets 


of your city. The rannas; confirmed by s0 
many councils, should not be corrected by 
Heraclius nor Pyrrhus,—for thus the fathers, 
who prescribed, would have usurped the 
name of saints, and should be deprived of 
their celestial beatitude. . 

“Our astonishment is increased by learning 
that the bishops who consecrated you have, 
three times, called the heretical Pyrrhus,- 
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holy. This unworthy priest made, as a pre- 
text for quitting the see of Constantinople, his 

reat age and his infirmities; whilst we know 
that he obeyed the terror with which the ha- 
tred of the le inspired him. Thus, this 
voluntary alamon of his church, does 
not deprive him of his apimopáte; and during 
his whole life, unless he is rly con- 
demned, you may expect a schism, or fear 
lest he should lay pretensions to the see 
which you occupy. 

“Still, fhreugh a sentiment of. affection for 
your aie we have given instructions to the 
archdeacon Siricus, and to Martin our deacon 
and nuncio, to represent us in a council, 
which you will assemble, to examine canoni- 
cally the case of this heretic. Do not defer 
his examination under the pretext that you 
cannot equitably judge an absent bishop; his 
presence at the synod is not necessary, since 
you have his writings. Besides, have not his 
excesses brought scandal on the faithful? 
Has he not praised Heraclius? An abominable 
crime, since that prince has censured the 
faith of the fathers. Has he not approved of 
the subscription to the infamous Ecthesis, 
which encloses a pretended symbol? Has he 
not surprised the piika ot many bishops, 
by inducing them, by his example, to sub- 
scribe to this condemnable letter? Finally, 
has he not insolently caused it to be put up 
in the streets of Constantinople, in contempt 
of the severe warnings of our predecessor. 

“Thus, when you shall have examined these 
accusations in your assembly, you. will ex- 
communicate him, and depose him from the 
priesthood, not only for the preservation of 
the faith, but even the security of your own 
ordination. If his partizans offer obstacles to 
your justice, and wish to excite a schism, you 
will render their efforts impotent by obtaining 
from the emperor an order which will con- 
strain the guilty to ap before us, as we 
have already demanded from the prince.” 

The opinions of Theodore were not listened 
to, and the patriarch Paul affected even a 
contemptuous disdain for the remonstrances 
of the Holy See. 

Sergius, metropolitan of the island of Cy- 
prus, wrote to the pontiff, complaining of the 
conduct of the clergy af Constantinople. For 
himself, he declared that he recognized the 
primacy of the church of Rome, founded on 
the power piren to the apostle Peter. He 
boasted of his attachment to the faith of St. 
Leo, and anathematized the Ecthesis affixed 
in the Grecian capital. “Until to-day,” says 
he in his letter, “we have preserved silence 
on the errors of our brethren, hoping that they 
would abandon their heresy to return to the 
Catholic faith; but their obstinacy has forced 
us to break with them, to follow the opinions 
of Arcadius our holy uncle, by conforming to 
the orthodox communion of your tness. 
Such are our own sentiments, as well as those 
of our clergy and province !” 

Stephen, chief of the diocese of Dora, and 
first suffragan of Jerusalem, also addressed 
complaints to the pope on the disordera 
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which the faction of Paul of Constantinople 
caused in Palestine. “Sergius,” he wrote, 
“bishop .of Joppa, after the retreat of the 
Persians, cif Upon the vicariate of Jera- 
salem, without any ecclesiastical form, and is 
only sustained by the secular magistrates: 
he ‘has even ordained several bishops, de- 
pendant on that see. Still, these latter, though 
well knowing that their election was irregu- 
lar, and desirous of being maintained in their 
bishoprics, have not attached themselves to 
the patriarch of the imperial city by ap- 
proving of the new doctrine.” 

The pontiff, to thank Stephen for his sub- 
miesion, named him his vicar in Palestine; 
and, by the same letters, he granted him 
power to arrest the disorders of the churches 
of that province, by deposing the prelates 
irregularly appointed by Sergius of Joppa. 
Stephen executed the orders of the holy Fa- 
ther; still, he refused to nominate to the va- 
cant sees; not recognizing in Theodore the 
tight to create bishops without the permission 
of the prince. 

The prelates of Africa then declared against 
Monothelism, and addressed their letters to 
the court of Rome. The abbot Maximus, a 
man celebrated for the sanctity of his morals 
and the purity of his faith, undertook the 
conversion of Pyrrhus, and the force of his 
reasoning was such, that in a conference he 
compelled the latter to retract. Ten years 
later, the venerable Maximus expiated his 
attachment to the church by an atrocious 
punishment, and the executioner was a - 
tiff of Rome! The converted heretic quitted 
Africa and came to Italy to demand from Ged 
pardon for his sins. According to custom, he 
performed his devotions at the tomb of the 
apostles, He was then admitted to present 
to the holy father a writing, in which were 
anathematızed the doctrines that he or his 
predecessors had sustained against the faith. 

This public manifestation of the return of 
Pyrrhus to orthodoxy, filled Theodore with 
joy. He opened to him the treasures of St. 
Peter, to make largesses to the people, and 
seated him on one side of the altar, honouring 
him as bishop of Constantinople. The holy 
father antige all his expenses, and furnish- 
ed him with the means necessary to main- 
tain, with pomp, the dignity of patriarch. 

Thus Pyrrhus, having voluntarily descended 
from his see, soon repented of having abdi- 
cated his power, and abjured his belief to 
retum to greatness! So ardent is the desire 
for rule among priests, and eo many inexpli- 
cable contradictions does the ecclesiastical 
spirit offer. 

His apostacy induced the defection of other 
oriental bishops. The three primates, Colom- 
bus of Numidia, Stephen of Byzacenum, and 
Reparatus of Mauritania, addressed a synodi- 
cal letter to the ponni, with the approbation 
of all their suffragans, in favor oF Pyrth 
and reclaimed his reinstallation in the see o 
Constantinople. 

Paul, menaced 


by a deposition, and u 
by the legates of the Pi Ted 


pontiff who exhorted 
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him to explain in what sense he understood 
the symbol of a single will in Jesus Christ, 
resolved then to send to the court of Rome, a 
dogmatical letter, for the purpose of decidi 

the question which divide Christendom. 
After having glorified his own charity towards 
the faithful, and his patience towards his 
enemies, who overwhelmed him with inju- 
ries and calumnies, he declared his faith in 
the incarnation, and added, “we believe that 
the will of Christ is single, because our intel- 
ligence rejects. the idea of attributing to God 
a double action, and of teaching that be him- 


self combatted himself by admitting persons: 


into himself. 

Still we do not wish to confound these two 
natures, in order, by establishing the one, to 
revoke the existence of the other. But we 
will say, that his flesh, animated by a reason- 
ble spirit, and enriched with all its divine 
power by the personality, has a volition in- 
separable from that of the Word, which 
caused it to accomplish all its actions. 

“Thus the flesh does not perform any opera- 
tion natural to iana cannot act by its own 
impulse against the order of the Word; it was 
obedient to its law, and only praduced the 

henomena which emanate from him. We 
o not wish to blaspheme the humanity of 
Christ by saying, that it was ruled by the ne- 
cessities of nature, and that in rejecting the 
sufferings of the cross, it merited the same 
reprimand as the apoetle St. Peter. 

“ Behold the sense in which we interpret the 
refusal of the ion, and these words of the 
evangelist, ‘I descended from Heaven, not to 
do my will, but that of Him who sent me.’ 
We are taught bye these words negatively : 
we believe that Christ does not say who he 
is, but only who he ie not, as in this passage, 
‘I have committed neither sin nor iniquity. 
Paul, to give more force to his decisions, cites 
in his own favour the authority of the fathe 
and thus clases, ‘The bishops Sergius an 
Honorius, the one of the new, the other of the 
ancient capital of the empire, were of the 
opinion which I profess?” He names the 
patriarch of Constantinople before the Roman 
pontiff, to show the supremacy of the Greek 
metropolis over the Holy See. 

This letter did not appease the discontent 
of the pope, nor suspend the complaints of 
the bishops of the West, and of Africa. Then 
Paul besought the prince to arrest the disor- 
ders, by publishing an edict which shoultl put 
an end to the disputes and impose silence on 
the two parties. 

In this decree, called Typus, the emperor 
first stated the question, then cited summarily 
the reasons for and against Monothelism, and 
then added, “we prohibit our Catholic sub- 
jects from disputing upon the dogmas of one 
will and one operation, or of two wills and 
two operations. We approve of the decisions 
of the fathers upon the mcamation of the 
Word, ordering all to follow the doctrines 
taught by the Holy Scriptures, the @cumeni- 
cal councils and the works which are the rule 
of the church. We prohibit from adding any 
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thing to the dogmas, and of desiring to inter- 
pret them according to irreligious sentiments 
or private interests. 

“We desire that the state of tranquillity, 
which reigned before these discussions com- 
menced, should be re-established, as if they 
had never been; and to leave no pretext to 
those who wish to dispute without any termi- 
nation we order the writings affixed to the 
vestibule of the cathedral of Constantinople, 
and of the other metropolises of the empire, 
to be taken down. 

“Those who shall dare to- contravene the 
present ordinance, will be submitted to the 
terrible judgment of God, and will encounter 
our indignation. Patriarche, bishops, and 
other ecclesiastics, shal! be deposed; monks 
excommunicated and driven from their mo- 
nasteries; the great shal] lose their dignities 
and places; the principal citizens shall be 
despoiled of their roperty, and ethers corpo- 
rally punished and banished from our states.” 

The emperor Constantius was no more fortu- 
nate than his predecessors, and could not ar- 
rest the troubles of the church, for the priests 
are obstinate in evil; they maintain the most 
extravagant and ridiculous errors, and when 
they have been a long time debated, they 
adopt them as articles of faith, and impose 
them on human credulity. 

Theodore evinced great intolerance in the 
theological discussions about Monotholism ; 
and upon the simple suspicion that Pyrrhus 
retired, since his retraction, to Ravenna, pro- 
fessed the heresy anew, he assembled some 
bishops in the church of St. Peter, and pro- 
nounced a terrible anathema against him. 

We are assured that he profaned the wine 
of the consecrated cup by mixing with it the 
ink which he used to sign the condemnation 
of Pyrrhus. Ecclesiastical authors justify this 
sacrilegious act, under the pretext that this 
use was confined to Greek prelates. The 
existence of this custom proves, at least, that 
the Christians of the East did not yet admit 
the dogma of the real presence in the eucha- 
rist, and did not believe in transubstantiation. 
If they believed that the bread and wine were 
the body and blood of God, would the pontiff 
have dared, in the presence of a synod, to 
mingle the Christ with profane matter? 

Cardinal Baronius maintains, that Theodore 
condemned in a new council the formulary 
of the emperor Constantius, and anathematized 
the patriarch of Constantinople. Still, authors 
who have narrated the holding of this assem- 
bly, do not speak of the Typus, nor of the ex- 
communication of Paul, which induces us to 
presume that he was anathematized shortly 
after, and only when the holy father had 
learned that the letters and warnings of his 
legates were unable to lead him back to the 
Roman faith. 

As soon as Paul was apprised of his deposi- 
tion, he closed the church of the Orthodox. situ- 
ated in the palace of. Placidius ; he prohibited 
the nuncios, who inhabited this magnificent 
residence, trom celebrating divine service, 
and pursued them with bitterness, as well as 
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the Catholic bishops and the. simple faithful. 

Some were banished, and others thrown into 
rison; and some were beaten and rent with 
lows from rods. 

Whilst his erpbassadors were exposed to 
the fury of his enemies, the pontiff was occu- 
pied with transferring the bodies of the holy 
martyrs Primus and Felician into the mag- 
nificent church of St. Stephen, and erected an 
oratory to St. Sylvester in the palace of the 
Lateran, and another to the blessed martyr 
Euplus, beyond the gate of St. Paul’s. 

Notwithstanding the care which he gave to 
his controversy with the Monothelites, and 
which absorbed almost all his time, Theodore 
did not neglect any occasion of extending the 
influence of the see of Rome over the church- 
es of the West. He entered into active inter- 
course with the Spanish clergy, and hisopinions 
ruled the seventh council of Toledo. He also 
corresponded with the ecclesiastics of Gaul, 
and directed the third council which was 
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held in that country by order of Clovis the 
Second. By his instigation the creed of 
Nice was approved of, and thus the Moncthe- 
lite heresy was prevented from being prope- 
gated in France. 
Theodore. even carried his solicitude to the 
rovinces of the Low Countries, where St. 
er laboured for the conversion of the infi- 
dels with Mommolin, Eberitan, and Bertin. 
It was by his councils that these missionaries 
converted some influential lords, and founded 
different religious houses i amongst other, the 
i 


celebrated monastery of Sithien or Saint Ber- 
tin, in which, a cen later, usurper 
Pepin the Gross co the last heir of the 
Merovingian dynasty. 


In the midst of this active life, the pontiff 
was attacked by a grievous malady, of which 
he died in 649, after a reign of about eight 

ears. He was interred in the church of St. 
eter. 


MARTIN THE FIRST, SEVENTY-SIXTH POPE. 
[A. D. 649.—Constantivs, Emperor of the East.) 


Election of Martin the First—His birth and education—Council at Rome—Discourse of the 
—Second session of the council of the Lateran—Examination of the Ectheses—Judgraent 


Po, 
of the council—Letter of the epore 
orruptions of the clergy—Martin is carried 


. death. 


Martin the First was of a distinguished 
birth, and originally from Tudertum or Todi, 
in the province of Tuscany. From his early 
infancy he had been confided to skillful mas- 
ters, who developed his aptitude for study. 
He terminated his philosophic course, and 
acquired a perfect Liowls ge of the art of 
eloquence; still, his piety having led him to 
examine the vanity of human affairs, he 
learned that the wisdom of an orator and a 
philosopher, was a dangerous rock for the 
safety of the soul. He then determined to 
renounce the grandeurs of the age, and to 
consecrate himself entirely to God, by em- 
bracing the ecclesiastical state, in which, be- 
sides, he hoped to obtain an honourable post. 

In all the functions which he performed, 
the holy minister exhibited a great zeal for 
religion, and was distinguished for his ability 
and profound wisdom. In a month and a half 
after the death of Theodore, in spite of the 
nee of he rivas he <4 nei "s 

ntif by the people, the clergy, an e 
P agdeer of Mone, sd his aleck was im- 
mediately confirmed by the emperor Constans, 
who ordered his agents to use all their influ- 
ence to render the new head of the church 
favourable to the Typus. But the purity of 
his faith, and the councils of St. Maxi 
who was then in the holy. city, determin 


to the emperor—The 


prince weshes to arrest the pontif} — 


off from Rome—Insults offered to the pontiff— 
Paul of Constantinople obtains the favour of ey ues 


pope—Martin the First sent into extle—His 


destrey the last hopes of the heretics, he as- 
sembled in the palace of the Lateran, in the 
chapel of the Saviour, called Constantienne, a 
council of five hundred bishops, and submit- 
ted to their judgment all the religious ques- 
tions which troubled the churches. 

The synod remained together several 
months, and held five sessions, which are 
BEN called anan ti the style of the 

y, perhaps from t e, per be- 
cause, the convoked eliton ‘alone had the 
right of entering the assembly. The first 
sitting took place on the 5th of October, 649; 
heop? ylactus, prothonotary of the Roman 
church, spoke and besought the pontiff to ex- 


‘plain the cause of the convocation of the 


council. Martin thus expressed himeelf, “My 
brethren, we have to examine the errors in- 
troduced into Christianity by the patriarchs 


of Alexandria and Constantinople, Cyrus and 


Sergius, and by their successors Paul and 
Pyrrhus. Eight years have passed since the 
publication of this bul] of scandal, in which 
Sergius decided in nine different propositions, 
that there existed in Jesus Christ but a single 
rson, in which the divinity and humanity 
lended themselves; a condemnable heresy 
which fortified the errors of the Acephalites. 
This patriarch then pronounced an anathema 
against those who did not partake of his cul 


him to take a contrary resolution; and to| pable belief; and not only did he spread 


S 
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abroad this doctrine, but he even composed, 
in the name of the emperor Heraclius, that 
famous Ectheses of scandal.: It maintains, 
with the impious Apollinarius, that there exists 
in Christ but a single will as the consequence 
of a single operation; he dared to affix this 
sacrilegious on the gates of his church, 
and caused it to be approved by several chiefs 
of the clergy, whose religion he overreached. 

“Pyrrhus, the successor of this patriarch 
also subscribed to this culpable edict, an 
through the influence of his example, illus- 
trious prelates were drawn into the schism. 
Later, repentance led him to our feet; he 
present a petition, written with his own 

d, ejaring the heresy which he and his 
predecessors had maintained against the Ca- 
tholic faith; but, he has since returned like 
a dog to his vomit, and we have been obli 
to punish his crime by a canonical deposition. 

“The new patriarch openly accepts the Ec- 
theses of Sergius, and lms undertaken to 
prove its orthodoxy. As a punishment for his 
audacity, we have pronounced our anathema 
against him. In imitation of Sergius, he has 
overreached the religion of the prince, and 
has persuaded him to publish, under the 
name of T a decree, which destroys the 
Catholic faith, by prohibiting the faithful from 
employing the terms, ‘one or two wills,’ and 
which leaves us to sup that Jesus Christ 
is without will, and has not accomplished any 
operation. Still further, far from being touch- 
ed with repentance on learning his deposition, 
he has given way to sacrilegious violence ; has 
closed our church in the of Placidius ` 
has plunged into prison the legates of our see ; 
has stricken with rods orthadox priests; an 
has, finally, condemned to the torture a great 
number of monks. 

“Our predecessors displayed all Christian 
charity and prudence, by using prayers and 
reprimands towards the bishops of Constanti- 
nople; but these prelates have closed their 
minds against apoatolical counsel and remon- 
strance. I have then thought it necessary to 
assemble you, that all being assembled in the 
presence of God, who sees and judges us, we 
might deliberate upon the guilty and their 
sacrilegious errors. May each one then pro- 
nounce freely, according to the inspiration of 
the Holy Spint.” 

The letter af the metropolitan of Ravenna, 
who excused himself for not being able to 
come to the synod, was publicly read; then 
they regulated the forms by which to proceed 
to the condemnation of the Monothelites. 

The second session was held on the eighth 
of the same month. The holy father ordered 


that the accusation against the heretics should. 


be drawn in proper form by the parties in- 
terested, or by the dean and notary of the 
Roman church. Theophylactus thus spoke ; 
“T announce to your beatitude, that Stephen, 
bishop of Dora, first suffragan of Jerusalem, 
is at the door of the church in which we are 
assembled, and asks permission to present 
himself before you.” The pontiff gave orders 
to admit him to the council. 
VoL. I. T 
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The doors were opened, and the prelate, in- 
troduced by the master of ceremonies, pre- 
sented his request to the synod. The notary, 
Anastasius, read the address, translating it 
from Greek into Latin. It contained an ex- 
planation of the first troubles in the East ; the 
articles pablanet by Cyrus of Alexandria ; the 
letter of St. Sophronius, who ordered him to 
come`to Rome to condemn the heretics; and 
finished by recalling the complaints which 
had been already made to Theodore against 
Sergius of Joppa. We will cite the last words 
of his request. ‘I have executed the orders 
of the defunct holy father against heretical 
prelates, and I have not consented to admit 
them to the orthodox communion, until I re- 
ceived a retraction written with their own 
hand. All these abjurations have been re- 
mitted to Pope Martin the First. 

“Still, I beseech you, my brethren, to be 
willing to listen to the demand which my hu- 
mility addresses to you, in, the name of the 
prelates, the Catholic people of the East, and 
the glorious Sophronius. We beseech you 
to dissipate, by your wisdom, the remains of 
the heresy, and cause evangelical charity to 
succeed the blind fanaticism which impels 
the faithful into interminable wars.” 

The synod also received the complaints of 
many abbots and Greek priests, or monks, 
who asked for the condemnation of the Mo- 
nothelites. The old petitions, addressed to 
the Holy See, against Cyrus, Sergius, and 
their adherents, were then read. Then the 
pontiff, rising from his chair, thus expressed 
himself: There are enough complaints, my 
brethren, against these culpable wretches. 
Time would fail us to produce before you all 
the remonstrances which have been addressed 
to us by Catholics. _We are sufficiently in- 
structed in the guilt of the heretics, and we 
can remit to the coming session ‘the canonical 
examination of the writings of each of the 
accused,” > 

The assembly having met nine days after- 
wards, the sitting was commenced by an ex- 
amination of the works of Theodore, bishop 
of Pharan. Martin cited several passages 
from the fathers, which condemned the errors 
of this prelate. The seven articles of Cyrus 
of Alexandria, were then examined, as well 
as the letter of Sergius of Constantinople, 
which approved of them, by pronouncing an 
anathema against those who did not recognize 
in Jesus Christ a single theandric operation. 
They commented on the passage of St. Denis, 
bishop of Athens, cited by Cyrus, and drawn 
from the letter of Caius. He finished thus: 
‘Finally, Christ has done neither divine ac- 
tions as a God, nor human operations as a 
man; but he has shown to the world a new 
species of operation of an incarnate being, 
which we must call theandric acts,” 

These words were in reality those of St. 
Denis the Areopagite; and the pontiff not 
being able to explain them, accused Cyrus 
and Sergius of having falsified this pa j 
by placing in the seventh article the words, 

| “new operation,” instead of “theandric ope- 
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ration,” which should be placed there. He | the 19th of October. Martin noticed the eon- 
endeavoured to show that Sergius had de-/tradictions which resulted from the pieces 
stroyed the sense of these words, by supprees- | which had been read in the preceding session, 
ing, in his letter, the word “theandrio,” in jand explained the articles in which Cyrus 
order to write only that of “operation.” Re-|anathematizes those who do not say with 
marks worthy of the most subtle thongs | him, that Jesus Christ acts by a single opera- 
Thus were the faithful edified by prolong- | tion. “Sergius and Pyrrhus approve of this 
ed and violent disputes, founded upon terms | doctrine,” added he, “and still these three 
which the sophistical spirit of the Greeks had | paeleies adhere to the Ectheses, which pro- 
introduced into the language of the church. | hibits the use of the terms, one or two 
Martin, after having maintained that the word | tions. Thus they cast themselves pe 
“theandric,” included, necessarily, the idea | the bosom of the church, since it is a contra- 
of two operations, added, “If this expression | diction to speak of an operation, and to pro- 
signifies a single operation, it would say that | hibit deciding upon it.” 
it is simple or compound—natural or personal. | The sovereign pontiff fell into a grievous 
“If simple, the Father also possesses it, and | error ; for he attributed to the Ectheses a pro- 
F will be like Christ, God and man. ayn vie) was found = a Typos; and, 
mitting this operation as compound, we either through ignorance questien, or 
declare the Bon io be of another substance through an oratorical ruse, he placed the 
from the Father, who cannot comprise e com- | heretics ia contradiction to themselves, whilst 
und operation. If we call it natural, we | the edict of Heraclius su Monothelism, 
eclare the flesh to be substantial with the | and these prelates had able to approve 
Word, since it executes the same Hk a of it without contradicting themselves, and 
thus, in place of the trinity, we. ld pro- | without anathematizing themselves. 
elaim the quaternity. When we admit the; At length, in the last session, the pontiff 
theandric operation to be persenal, we sepa- | brought in the books of the fathers and caused 
rate, on the contrary, the Father and the Son, s to be read from them, in ition 
since they are distinguished by individual | to the heresy ; and, after this readi i 
rations. “My friends, it is known to all the world, 
“Finally, the hereties maintain that the | that innovators calamniate the fathers ana 
union of the divine and human nature, brings | the councils, who have taught two wills, two 
back the theandric operation to unity; 1n other | operations, and two natures in Jesus Christ; 
words, they avow that the Word, before its|the fathers have not only decided this, but 
union with the flesh, possessed two opera- | they have proved ib tha number, the name, 
tions; and that, after its hypotheosis, it only | the pronouns, the qualities, the properties—by 
accomplished one; and, consequently, they j all possible means. We approve of this doc- 
curtail it of one of its operations by eonfound- | trine without adding to, or taking away any 
ing them together. These contradictions prove | thing from it.” 
that St. Denis, by the word compound, which | In order to render more apparent the con- 
he used, has wished to designate the union | formity of the sentiments of the innovators with 
of two operations in the same person; and, | the heretics, the pope compared the words of 
that he has wisely said, that Jesus Christ ac- | one with the other, and concluded by saying, 
complished neither divine actions as God, nor | that the first were more culpable than the 
human actions as a man; but, that he has | second, since they wished to persuade ordi- 
shown the perfect union of operations and na- | nary minds that they followed the writings 
tures. The sublimity of this union is the|of the fathers, whilst the heretics openly de- 
execution, humanly, of divine actions; and, | clared that they opposed them. He fortified 
divinely, of human actions: for, the flesh of | his conclusions by the authority of St. Cyril 
Christ, animated by a reasonable soul, and|and St. Gregory of Nazianzes, and demon- 
united personally to him, performed miracles | strated that Christ, by his incarnation, had 
which made an impression on the people; | taken human nature entire; and, consequent- 
and, by his all-powerful virtue, he s itted ly, with it, the will which is essential to a 
voluntarily to the sufferings which have given | reesonable soul. 
to us the life of heaven. Thue, he possessed | After a long deliberation, the council ren- 
that which is natural to us, in a super-human | dered its judgment in twenty canons; it con- 
manner; and, we will say with St. Leo, that |demned all those who did not confess the 
each operation rormed in Christ its own | trinity and the incarnation of the Word ; who 


particular part; but, with the participation of 
the other.” 

This singular explanation of the theandric 
operation, was approved of by the assembly 
without opposition. They then read the Ec- 
theses of Heraclius, and declared, the extracts 
from the two councils of Constantinople, held 
by the patriarchs Sergius and Pyrrhus, which 
afi that the Ectheges had been approved 
of by the pontiff Severinus, to be false and 
deceitful. ` 

The fourth sitting of the synod was held on 


tefused to recognize Mary as the. mother of 
God, and Christ as consubstantial with the 
Father and the Virgin his mother. The fa- 
thers decided that Jesus Christ was himself 
of one nature with his incarnate-word ; that 
two distinct natures existed in him, which 
were united hypostatically, and preserved their 
properties; and, that he executed two wills 
and two operations, the one divine, the other 
human. Finally, they condemned those whe 
rejected these dogmas, or who did not pro- 
nounce anathemas against the heretics who 
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attacked the trinity and the incarnation. ' 


Sabellius, Arius, Origen, Didymus, E r, | 
Theodore of Pharan, Cyrus of ‘Alexandria | 
Sergius of Constantinople, and his succeseors 


Pyrrhus and Paul, were excommunicated 3| by them an e 


terrible anathemas were lanched against those 
who accepted the Ectheses of Heraclius, or 
tho of Constantius; against priests who 
submitted to orders given by the impious, 
who were infected with Monothelism; and, 
against the heretics who should maintain that 
their doctrine was similar to that of the fa- 
thers, or who should produce new formulas 
of belief about the incarnation. The sub- 
a eae the decree is eneee in ron 
terms : Martin the grace o 
bishop of the Catholic ‘ind apostolic church 
of the city of Rome, have subscribed, as 
judge, the definition which confirms the or- 
lox faith, as well as the condemnation of 
Theodore of Pharan, Cyrus of Alexandria, 
Sergius of Constantinople, the patriarchs 
Pyrrhus and Paul his successors, with their 
heretical writings, with the Ectheses, and the 
impious Typos which has been published at 
Byzantium.” 

The proceedings of the council were writ- 
ten in Latin and beige on the request of the 
monks of Palestine, and the pontiff sent them 
to the churches of the East and West, with 
several synodical letters. He addressed cir- 
culars to all the faithful of Christendom to 
inform them of the errors of the Monothelites, 
and of the necessity of assembling a council to 
condemn this heresy. “We send,” he wrote, 
“the proceedings of the synod to alt Chris- 
tians to justify our conduct before God, and. 
to render inexcusable those who shall refuse 
the obedience they owe us. Do not listen to 
the innovators, and do not fear the power of 
those crowned men whose life passes as the 
herb which withereth, and none of whom has 
been cracified for us.” 

He then informed the emperor of the deci- 
gons of the council, saying to him: “Our ad- 
versaries, my lord have dared to write to the 
bishops of Africa that you have published the 
Typos, to arrest the violence of our theologi- 
cal ‘discussions, and to give to tmth time to 
establish itself. The fault of these discords 
should fal! on those who have departed from 
the precepts of the church; for the fathers 
affirm, that the least change in the exposition 
of divine truth, is:condemnable in the eyes of 
God. We address to you the proceedings of 
our council, translated into Greek, and we 
beseech you to read them attentively, in or- 
der that your pious laws may proscribe here- 
tics, aid cause the doctrines of the holy 
fathers and the councils to triumph.” 

At this period, the new bishop of Thessa- 
Jonica, Paul, sent his synodical letters to the 
court of Rome; the pontiff pronounced them 
Monothelitical: still, at the request of the 
deputies, he consented to suspend the effects 
of the excommunication which the prelate 
had incurred; he only noticed the error into 
which he had fallen, and sent to him by his 
legates the profession of faith which he 
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should follow. Paul fearing lest his submis- 
sion to the holy father might draw on him 
the enmity of the bishops of the East, de- 
ceived the deputies of Martin, and sent back 

ition of his belief, in veich 
in speaking of the will and the operation o 
Christ, in which he had left out the word 
“natural,” as well as the formula of the ana- 
thema pronounced against heretics. 

The legates of the court of Rome, seduced 
by the artifices and the flatteries of the bisho 
ot Thessalonica, accepted this writing, whic 
they carried to the pontiff. Martin, having 
discovered. the trickery, was enraged at his 
envoys, called them traitors, sacrilegious, in- 
famous, and shut them up in a monastery, 
clothed in sackcloth, with their heads cover: 
with ashes. He then wrote to Paul this threat- 
ening letter: ; ' 

“Know, knavish and deceitful bishop, that 
thou art deposed from all sacerdotal dignity, 
until thou shalt have confirmed, by writing, 
without any restriction or omission, that 
which we have decided in our council; and 
thou shalt have anathematized these new 
heretics, their sacrilegious Ectheses, and their 
odious 8. If thou shalt desire to re-enter 
into our communion, thou must, at the same 
time, repair the injury thou hast committed 
against the canons, in nòt Teonenizme thyself 
as the subject and vicar of the Holy See.” 
Martin addressed, at the same time, an order 
to the clergy of Thessalonica, prohibiting all 
communication with Paul if he persisted in 
his heresy, and also to nominate another 
bishop. 

Amandus, or St. Amand, prelate of Maés- 
tritch, sent a letter to the pope, advising him 
of the ecclesiastical dinordan of his diocese. 
and of his desire to abandon his see to avoid 
the scandals which he could not hinder. Mar- 
tin replied to him: “We have been apprised 
that priests, deacons, and other clergy fall 
into the shameful sins of fornication, at fi j 
and bestiality. Those among these rete: 
és who shall be taken but a single time in 
sin, after katang served sacred orders, shal? 
be deposed, without hope of being reinstated, 
and shall pass their lives in the accomplish- 
ment of a severe penanee. Have no com- 

ssion on the guilty, for we do not wish be- 
fore the altar any minister whose life is not 

ure. 
p “But you are not permitted to abandon the 
functions of your dignity to live in retreat, 
because of the sins of others; yon should, on 
the contrary, govern your affliction, and re- 
main upon the episcopal see for the edification 
of the Christians of Gaul. 

“We send you the acts of the last synod, 
and our circular, that you may apprise all the 
bishops of your jurisdiction of them; they 
must approve, without examination, that 
which we have decided to be the true faith, 
and should address to us this confirmation, 
subscribed with their own hand. 

“Induce king Sigebert to send us bishops 
who will consent to go as a legation from 
the Holy See to the emperor, to carry to 
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that prince the proceedings of our council 
and these of your assembly. 

“We have given to your deputy the relics 

ou asked from us. As for the books, our li- 
brary being poor, it has not been in our power 
to remit them to your legate; and his pre- 
cipitate departure has prevented us from 
having copies of the works in our archives 
transcribed.”’ 

Martin addressed letters to Clovis the 
Second, to beseech him to send to Rome two 
prelates of his kingdom, who should accom- 

ny an embassy to Constantinople, to which 
fo wished to give a character of solemnity. 
The two prelates who had first been designed 
by the prince to go to the pope, could not ful- 
fl this mission, as. reasons of ‘state recalled 
them to Gaul. 

Whilst executing these reforms, the holy 
father had not foreseen the storm which his 
zeal had raised in the East, The emperor 
Constantius, advised that the pontiff was seek- 
ing aid against his authority, reselved to put 
his edict of the Typos in force in his Italian 
provinces, and then to humble the pride of 
the court of Rome. He sent Olympius, his 
favourite, in the quality of exarch, with orders 
to assure himself of the army, and to seize 
upon Martin. If he found resistance among 
the soldiers, he was to temporize, to seduce 
them little by little by langesses and distinc- 
tions; and, finally, when the time appeared 
favourable, he was to seize the pontiff in his 
palace and send him to Constantinople. 

Olympius debarked for Italy during the 
sitting of the council of the Lateran; at first, 
according to his instructions, he invited a part 
of the bishops to separate themselves from 
the communion of the ; all his efforts 
having failed, and not daring yet to employ 
violence, he had recourse to treason. At the 
moment when the holy father was presenting 
to him the communion in the church of St. 
Maria Majora, the exarch made a precon- 
certed signal, and his esquire drew his sword 
to slay the pontiff., By a miracle, add the 
sacred historians, Martin became invisible 
and the esquire blind. Olympius, alarmed by 
this prodigy, prostrated himeelf at the feet of 
the pontiff and revealed to him the orders he 
had received from the emperor. He then 
passed over into Sicily to combat the Sara- 
cens, and formed an independent kingdom. 

The exarch was secretly assassinated some 
time after, and Constantius named to succeed 
him, two officers, Theodore, surnamed Callio- 
pas, and a domestic of the palace, also named 
Theodore, and whose surname was Pellares. 
They had orders to carry off the pope b 
force by accusing him, before the people, o 
heresy and of orimes of state, and by re- 
proaching him with not honouring Mary as 
the mother of God, and with having sent 
letters and money to the Saracens. 

Martin, informed by his spies of their pro- 
jects, retired with his angy into the church 
of the Lateran on the same day on which the 
officers of the empire entered Rome. He did 
not visit the exarch, and making the state of 
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his health a pretext, sent some priests to 
compliment him. The latter replied to them, 


“That he wished to adore the pontiff con- 
formably to usage, and that on the next day, 
Sunday, the Lord's day, he would come to 


the patriarchal palace, where he hoped to see 
him.” The term, “adore,” at this period, 
did not represent the idea which we bestow 


it in our la: ; it signified, simpl 
to bonan? ; and the cuiauat areal and eyed 
legious adoration, as now practised at Rome, 
was unknown to the bishops of the first ages. 

The next day mass was celebrated in the 
church of the Lateran by the holy father; 
but the exarch, fearing the fury of the people, 
did not dare attempt the abduction, notwith- 
standing the number of his troops. He only 
sent his cartulary with some soldiers, on 
Monday morning, to the palace of the Lateran, 
to complain of the distrust exhibited towards 
him. “They accuse you, holy father,” said 
the officer to him, “of concealing arms and 
stores for your defence, and of having placed 
soldiers in your pontifical palace.” - 

Martin immediately took him by the hand 
and made him visit his dwelling, that he 
might bear witness of the falsity of these ac- 
cusations ; “our enemies,” added the pontiff, 
“have always calumniated us; on the arnval 
of Olympius we were accused of being sur- 
mandad y armed men, to repulse force by 
violence. He soon learned that we placed 
all our trust in God.” 

The exarch, reassured as to the dangers of 
an arrest, placed himsetf at the head of his 
approact ofthe soldier, the pont elihough 
approach of the soldie e althoug 
ack, placed himself ga B bed-at the very 
door of the church. They, without any re- 
gard for the venerable old man, nor to the 
sanctity of the place, penetrated into the tem- 
ple, broke the fights’ and in the midst of the 
terror and the noise of arms, Calliopas, show- 
ing to the priests and deacons the order of the 
emperor, commanded them to depose Martin 
as unworthy of the tiara, and to ordain an- 
other bishop in his place. 

A gesture, a word, of the holy father and 
blood would have flowed. Martin calmly 
raised himself, and leaning on two young ec- 
clesiastics, walked gently from the church. 
The priests immediately cast themselves ya 
the guards, exclaiming, “No, the holy father 
shall not go from these walls! Anathemas 
against you, mercenaries of a tyrant, destroy- 
ersof the Christian father! Anathemas against 
you!” The pontiff extended his hand and the 
open clergy ranged themselves at his 
side. : 

Martin then delivered himself up to the 
soldiers of the exarch; but, at the moment 
when they were preparing to lead him away, 
the priests and deacons cast themselves anew 
on the troops, and surrounding the holy father, 
exclaimed: “We will not abandon him, he is 
our father; we will live or die with- him.” 
Then the pontiff addressed this entreaty to 
Calliopas: “My lord, permit those of my 
clergy who love me, to follow me into ala 
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2) All accompanied him to his palace, | sal. Still, I pray God, when he shall have 
which was on the moment changed into a|taken me from this life, to seek those who 


n, and of which all the doors were 
guarded by the soldiers of the exarch Theo- 
ore. 

The following night, whilst the clergy were 

unged in sleep, they carried off the: holy 

er from Rome, accompanied by only six 
devoted servants. His abduction wae so hur- 
ried, that they were unable to take any of 
the necessaries for a long joumey, except-a 
drinking cap. His escort, embarked on, the 
Tiber, arrived on Wednesday the 19th of 
June, at ten o’clock in the morning, at Porto, 
from whence it started again the same day, 
and on the first of July arrived at Mycena, 
The pontiff was then conducted into Calabria, 
from thence to different islands, and finally to 
the isle of Naxos, where he remained an en- 
tire year. 

During the whole of the journey, Martin, 
enfeebled by a horrid dysentery, could not 
leave the vessel which had become his prison. 
The bishops and faithful of Naxos sent him 

nts to solace his misfortunes; but the sol- 

iers who guarded him seized upon the pro- 

visions, overwhelmed him with outrages, and 

even beat the citizens, angrily repulsing them, 

and saying: “Death to those who love this 
man: they are enemies of the state !”” 

At length Constantius gave orders to bring 
him to Constantinople, and in the middle of 
the month of September, in the year 654, the 
holy me entor the port of the imperial 


In the first, he justifies himself to the em- 

r from the accusations brought against 

fim, and invokes the testimony which the 

Roman clergy had rendered in the presence 
of the exarch, of the purity of his faith; he' 
potene that he will defen 
is council as long as life shall be spared to 
him. “I have sent,” he wrote, “neither let- 
ters nor money to the Saracens; I have only 
iven aid to some servants of God who came 


en 
Fon that country to ask alms for unfortunate | tho 


Christians. I believe in the glorious Mary, 
virgin and mother of Christ; and I declare 
enathematized, in this world and the next, 
those who refuse to honour and adore her 
above all creatures.” He payne his se- 
cond letter by saying: “It is forty m 
lord, since I have been able to obtain bat 
for my enfeebled body. I feel myself nipped 
by suffering ; for the sickness which devours. 
my entrails has left me no repose on sea or on | 
land. My strength gives way under it, and ; 
when I ask for salutary nourishment which 


may revive me, I undergo an insulting refu- | 


persecute me to lead them to repentance.” 

He was finally brought from his prison and 
taken before the senate, which was assembled 
to inte tehim. The cartulary Bucoleon, 
who presided over the council, having com- 
manded him to riee up, some officers support- 
ed him in their arms, and he was addressed 
by the president in these harsh words: 
“Miserable wretch! Has our sovereign op- 
pressed thy person, has he seized upon the 
Tiches af thy church, or has he ouy sought 
to take from thee the dignity of Bishop ?” 
The pontiff preserved silence.. 

Bucoleon continued, with a menace: “Since 
thy voice cannot raise itself among us, that 
of thy accusers will reply to us.” Then Do- 
rotheus, patrician of Cilicia, several soldiers, 
Andrew the secretary of Olympius, and some 

sof the suite of that exarch, advanced 
into the midet of the council chamber. At 
the moment when the Bible was opened to 
receive their oath, Martin said to the magis- 
trates, “I beseech you, lords, in the name of 
Christ, who hears us, to allow these men to 
speak -without swearing them on the Holy 
Scriptures; let them say against me that 
which is commanded them, but let them not 
lose their souls by a damnable oath.” 

The witnesses, however, swore to inform 
the judges of the truth. Dorotheus first ex- 
pressed himself, in these terms: “If the pon- 
tiff had fifty heads, they should fall under the 
sword of the laws, as a chastisement for his 
crimes; for, I swear, he has corrupted the 
West, and rendered himself the accomplice 
of the infamops glympius, the mortal enem 
of our prince and of the empire.” Presse 
with questions by Bucoleon, the pope re-- 
plied, “If you wish to know the truth, I will 
tell you. When the Typos was sent to 
Rome—.” The prefect Troilus interrupted 
him by exclaiming, “We accuse you of cnmes 
against the state; do not speak of the faith; 
it is not the question before this assembly, for 
we are all Christians and as orthodox as the 
Romans——.” “You lie,” replied the holy 
father; “and, at the terrible day of judgment, 
I will rise up between God and you, to pro- 


the decisions of | nounce anathema and malediction against 


your abominable heresy.” 

Troilus, smothering his wrath, continued : 
“Audacious prelate, when the infamous Olym- 
pius executed his guilty projects, why didst 
u receive the oath of the soldiers of this 
traitor? Why, instead of lending to him the 
aid of o> fread didst thou not dertounce 


hia po es by opposing thy power to his 


The pope replied to the prefect: “In the 
last revolution, my lord, when the monk 
Georges, who became prefect, quitted the 
camp and penetrated into Constantinople to 
accomplish his bold designs, where were you 
—you and those who hear me # Not only did 
you not resist this seditious person, but you 
even applanded his harangues, and you drove 
from the palace those whom he ordered you 
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to expel. Why, when Valentin was clothed 
with the purple and had seized upon the 
throne, jnesead. of oppôsing your power to his, 
did you submit to his commands? In your 
turn avow that we cannot resist force. 

“How then could I oppose Olympiue, who 
commanded all the armies of Italy? Ig it I 
who was exarch? Is it I to whom was given 
the troops, treasures, and sovereign power, on 
the Roman peninsula? But words are useless ; 
my destruction is resolved upon; permit me 
then to keep silence. I beseech you for it; 
dispose of my life according to your inten- 
tions, for God will give me a holy recom- 
pense.” A ` 

The gonuni declared the sitting at an 
end, and went to the paee to make his re- 
port to the emperor. Martin was carried from 
the hall of council and placed in the court 
yard, close by the stables of the prince, in the 
midst of the guards; then they carried him 
upon a terrace, that the sovereign might see 
him through the hangings of his apartment, the 
soldiers carrying him in their arms on to the 
midst of the platform, in the presence of all 
the ple and of an innumerable crowd. 
Bucoleon, haviag come from the apartments 
of the prince, approached Martin to advise 
him of his sentence. “Bishop of Rome,” said 
he, “behold how God has delivered you into 
our hands; you have wished to resist the em- 
perpr—you have become his slave. You haye 
abandoned Christ—lo, he abandons you.” 
Then addressing himself to the executioner, 
he said, “Strip off the mantle of the pontiff 
and the strings of his hose;’’ and turning to- 
wards the soldiers, he added, “I deliver him 
up to you: tear his garments to pieces.” Then 
he commanded the crowd to ill-treat him. 
Some wretches alone cried out, Anathema 
upon the pope! and the other assistanta, low- 
ering their heads, retired, overwhelmed with 
sadness. 

. The executioners took from him his sacer- 
dotal pallinum and his other ecclesiastical orna- 
ments, which they divided among themeelves, 
leaving him only a tunic without a girdle, 
which they tore on both sides, to leave his 
body entirely exposed to the injurious effects 
of the air, and to the greedy inspection of the 
mob of Constantinople. They placed an iron 
collar around his neck, which was attached 
to the arm of an executioner, to show that he 
was condemned to death. He was led in this 
apparel, the chief executioner carrying before 
him the sword of death, from the palace to 
the pretor’s house; there he was loaded with 
chains, and cast inta a prison with murderers; 
an hour afterwards he was transferred to the 
rison of Diomede. During the passage, his 
eeper drew him along with such violence, 
that in climbing up the stairs his legs were 
torn upon the stones and stained the 
with blood. He fell, panting, and made vain 
efforts to raise himself; then the soldiers 
stretched him out upon a bench, where he- 
remained, almost naked, exposed to severe 
cold. Finally, two wives of the jailers, taking 
pity upon him, took him away from the prison, 
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i dressed his wounds, and placed him in a bed 
to reanimate his torpid members; -he remain- 
;ed until night without being able to 
jand without recovering the seytiment of ex- 
Tho eunuch efect of the palace 
e eunuch Gregory, ect of the 3 
having been orei E tho cruelties exer- 
cised towards the holy father, was touched 
with compassion, and sent him some nourish- 
ment by hirs steward; he himself escaping 
from the palace, went to his prison, took 
the collar and chains, and exhorted him to re- 
take courage and hope fora better lot. In 
fact, the next day, the emperor, in conse- 
quence of his counsels, went to the patriarck 
ul, whose life was terminating in the suf- 
ferings of a severe illness, to inform him of 
the punishment of the pontiff, and to ask if 
he should proceed to put him ta death. Paul, 
far from applauding the cruelty of the prince, 
heaved a deep sigh, turned towards the wall 
preserved silence; then he murmured 
these words: “The torments of this unfortu- 
nate man augment those of my condemna- 
tion.” The emperor asking him, why he 
spoke thus, the prelate reising his , said 
to him, “Prince, it is deplorable to exercise 
such severity against priests whom God has 
delivered into your power. In the name of 
Christ I adjure you to put an end to the scaun- 
dał and the cruelties of your justice, or fear to 
burn in eternal fames.” These words alarm- 
ed Constantius, and determined him to order 
them to put an end to the severities exercised 
against Martin. 

The patriarch having died some days after, 
Pyrrhus wished to remount the see of Byzan- 
tium ; but the act of retraction which he had 
given to pope Theodore was published by 
the grandees and the priests, who opposed 
his reinstallation, judging him unworthy of 
the sacerdotal office, who had been anathe- 
matized by both the Greek and Latin metro- 
polis. Before making a decision, the emperor 
wished to learn the conduct of this prelate 
i during his sojourn at Rome, and sent Demos- 
thenes, an officer of the eeny, with a 
writer, to interrogate the holy father in his 

| Prison, and to ask of him what had been the 
actions of the patriarch Pyrrhus in Italy. 

Martin replied to the envoys of the prince: 
“The patriarch came to our apostolic see, 
without having been cited there; after hay- 
ing auhesribed ith his hand the abjuration 
of his heresy, hë was humbly presented to 
Theodore, our predecessor, who received him 
as bishop, restored to him his rank in the 
church, and maintained him in his dignity, 

placing at his disposal the treasures of St. Pe- 
ter.” After this reply the officers retired. 

The pontiff remained three months longer 
in the prison of Diomede. Then Sagoleves, 

one of the principal magistrates of Constanti- 
nople, came one morning to say to him, 
“Holy father, I have orders to transfer you to 
my home, to conduct you to-night to a place 
which the cartulary will indicate to me.” 
Martin, addressing himself to those who were 
near, exclaimed: “My brethren, the moment 
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of parting has arrived, give me the kiss of 

ce ;”? then extending his trembling hands, 
eh them his benediction, and added, 
“Do not mourn, but rejoice for the glory. 


hich God prepares for me.” 

At night the officers came to take him from 

house of the magistrate, and conducted 

him to the port, where they embarked on 
voard a vessel which sailed for the peninsula 
of Chersonesus. A month after his arrival, 
Martin wrote to an ecclesiastic of Constanti- 
nople, complaining of the absolute destitution 
in which he was. “He, to whom I confide 
this letter,” said the holy father, “is about to 
téjpin, yas at Byzantium, and his presence | 
has afforded me great joy, notwithstanding 
the disappointment I suffered in learning that | 
he beet me no aid from Italy. Still I; 
ise God, who measures out to us our suf- 

erings as seems fit to him ; but do not forget 

my brother, that I am destitute of food, an 
the famine is so great in this country, that I 
cannot obtain bread at any price. Warn my 
friends that it is impossible for me to live, if 
they do not speedily send me subsidies and 

provisions. 

“T am still more sensitive to the indiffer- 
ence of the Roman clergy, as I have not com- 
mitted any act which justifies the indifference 
they show for my person. Besides, holy Pe- 
ter, who nourished indiscriminately all stran- 
gers, cannot leave me to die of. famine; I, 
who am in exile and affliction for having de- 
fended the doctrines of the church of which 
I was the chief. 

“T have designated the things necessary for 
my wants; I beseech yon to buy them and 
send them to me with your usual promptitude, 
for I have nothing with which to struggle 
against my frequent maladies.” 

In uothie: letter he utters his complaints , 
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with grievoug bitterness. “I am not only sepa- 
rated from the rest of the world, but I am even 
deprived of spiritual life; for the inhabitants 
of this country are all us, and have no 
compassion for my sufferings, The vessels 
which come here to load with salt, do not 
Pring us any of the necessaries of life, and I 
can buy only a single measure of com for 
four pennies of gold. Those who formerly 
rostrated themselves before me to obtain 
Hignities, do not now trouble themselves about 
my fate. The priests of Rome show for their 
chief a deplorable ingratitude and insensibili- 
and leave me without assistance in exile. 
ere is money in heaps in the treasury of 
the church; corn, wine, and other subsidies 
are accumulating in ite domains, and yet I 
remain in almost entire destitution! With what 
terror then are all seized, that prevents them 
from obeying the command of God! Am I 
then their enemy? And how will they dare 
appear before the tribunal of Christ, if they 
forget they are, like me, formed of dust? 

“ Nevertheless, I forgive them my suffer- 
ings, and pray to God to preserve them steady 
in the orthodox faih, ant particularly the pas- 
tor who now governs them, I abandon the care 
of my body to God ; and I truet, that in his in- 
exhaustible pity, that he will not delay de- 
livering me from terrestrial pains.” 

In fact, the pontiff died on the 16th of Se 
tember, 655, and was interred in a temple 
dedicated to the Virgin, at a short distance 
from the city of Chersonesus, where his me- 
mory was long held in great veneration. The 
Greek church regards Martin as a confessor, 
and the Latin has placed him in the rank v 
martyrs. Some authors affirm that his relics 
were carried to Rome, and deposited in & 
church, which had been consecrated for a 
long time to St. Martin of Tours. 


EUGENE THE FIRST, SEVENTY-SEVENTH POPE. 
[A D. 655.—Constanxrivs, Emperor of the East.] 


The emperor causes Eugene to be chosen iff—The legates of the pope commune with the 
(Monuthelitie—-Firsanas of the abbot nant Letter an the persecution of which he was 


a victin—Death of Eugene. 


Rafinian, 
by the order of the emperor Conateatins, st the 
time when Martin was plunged into the pri- 
sons of Constantinople. The prince desiring 
that the election of the new pontiff should be 
canonically consecrated, endeavoured to in- 
duce Martin to give in hi 


he went on, and the election of Eugene was 
celebrated with pomp in the church of St. 
Peter. 

Some authors, thinking to reinstate the me- 
mory of this pontiff, 


Paley Roman by birth, and the son of j authority to consecrate in his 


d been elevated to the Holy See , shop who should be chosen; but the letters 


is own démission as- 
chief of the apostolic church. On his refusal | 


place, the bi- 


of the orthodox pontiff, on the contrary, show 
the falsity of this opinion. 

After his ordination, Eugene sent legates 
with secret instructions, to enter into an ac- 
commodation with the Monothelites of Con- 
stantinople. 

St. Maximus, the illustrious abbot of Chry- 
sople, always opposed a courageous resist- 
ance to the progress of the heresy. He was ar- 
rested by the orders of the prince, and after 
some months of rigorous incarceration, was 


have supposed that Mar- | led before the magistrates to undergo an exe 


tin the First sent, from the island of Naxos, | amination. The judge having ordered him 
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to explain what would be his conduct in case | solved not to follow the doctrine of the fathers; 
the Romans were reunited to the Byzantines, | and in their ignorance are fioating on an ocean 
he replied, “If you do not confess two wills ' of contradictions. After having for a long 
and two operations in Jesus Christ, the envoys | time maintained, that we must speak neither 
from the holy city will not commune with] of one or two operations, they now recognise 
you. Besides, if they should be guilty of a | two and one ; that is to say, three. ' 
sacrilegious action, by communing with you,| ‘None of the heretics who have preceded 
the faith of the apostolic eee d preserve ; them have dared to defend this gross error, 
its purity, for they are not the bearers of sy-| which the fathers, the councils, and mere rea- 
nodical Ietters.” sen proscribe. Still they have caused it to be 
The judges replied, “ You alone are in error | approved by the legates of the unworthy 
and darkness. The nuncios of the pontiff | Eugene, and, in his name, persecute the 
Eugene have been since yesterday within our | ful who oppose the destruction of the faith.” 
walls j and to-morrow, on the Lord’s day, inj Maximus became, in fact, the victim of his 
the presence of the people, will commune | attachment to the orthodoxy of the church. 
with the chief of our clergy; and all will | The emperor, at the instigation of the bishop 
learn that you alone pervert the faithful of ; of Rome, ordered that he should be Publicly 
an 


the West, since they commune with us, when ; flogged through alt the streets of the city, 
you are no more among them, Return to wiser | that after this flagellation they should cut off 
thoughts, and let the example of Martin teach , his tongue and his right hand. 
you to fear the justice of the emperor.” The other actions of this pope remain en- 
The abbot Maximns firmly replied, “ The‘ tirely in oblivion. He died on the 2d of June 
rule which I wish to follow is that of the Holy 658, and was interred in the church of St. 
Spirit, which anathematises by the mouth of | Peter, where the priests affirm his body is 
tho apostle, popes and even angels, if they | preserved. The Portuguese monks maintain, 
wish to teach another faith than that whi 


was preached by Jesus Christ.” 


His disciple Anastasius, advised of the order 
which the pope had given to excommunicate 


his master, and to put him to death if he per- 


sisted in condemning the error of the Mono- 
thelites, wrote to the monks of Cagliari, in 
Sardinia, “Our adversaries have at length re- 


on the contrary, that his relics were long since 
transported into their province. Ecclesiastical 
authors have passed great eulogiums on the 
lofty piety of Eugene, and his liberality to 
the churches. The reformers of the Martyro- 
logy have also decreed to him the honours of 
canonization } 


VITALIAN, THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 658.—Consrans and Constanring, Emperors of the East.] 


Election of Vitalian—Sends envoys 


to Constanti 


le—Places organs in the churches of Rome— 


The emperor Constantius comes into Italy—He pillages Rome—The church of England—Letier 
of the pontiff—The pope sends an archbishop to England—The bishop of Ravenna treats with 


contempt the orders of the 
excommunicates the pope—Hts death. - 


Tue pontiff Eugene being dead, Vitalian, 
the son of Anastasius, born at Signia in Cam- 
pania, was chosen to succeed him. After his 
exaltation, the new pope sent legates to Con- 
stantinople to remit to the prince his profes- 
sion of faith; the clergy also addressed a sy- 
nodical letter to beseech the emperor to con- 
firm the election. Father Pagi affirms, thet 
Vitalian did not write to the patriarch Peter, 
then chief of the clergy of Byzantium. Fleury. 
is of a contrary opinion. In both cases these 
anthors agree that the envoys of the holy 
father approved of the Typos of the prince, 
and were received with honour at the impe- 
rial court. Constantius, flattered by this mark 
of condescension, became favourable to the 
church of Rome. He put an end to the per- 
secution against the orthodox, augmented the 
privileges of the pontiffa, and gave to the 
church of St. Peter a copy of the Bible covered 
with gold, and adorned with precious stones. 


Vitalian excommuntcates the bishop of Ravenna—The bishop 


The patriarch of Constantinople, a zealous 
Monothelite, testified, by marks of munifi- 
cence, the joy which he experienced at his 
union with the pope; and in a letter which 
he wrote to him, he cited different permea 
from the fathers, which he had altered to 
establish the unity of the will of operation in 
Jesus Christ. 

In 660 the pontiff introduced into the 
churches the use of organs, to aagment the 
eclat of religious ceremonies. 

Two yeprs after, in 662, the emperor Con- 
stantius regolved to pass over into Italy, to place 
the seat of government beyond the attempts 
of the enemies of the empire, who pushed 
their excursions up to the very walls of By- 
zantium, He went to Tarentum ; thence to 
Naples; but having failed in an attempt on 
Benevento, which held out for the Lombards, 
he fell back on the apostolical city. The po 
at the head of his clergy, went to meet the 
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prince, who made his offerings at St. Peter’s, 
and remained twelve days in the ancient ca- 
pital of the Cesars. Then, in his quality of 
chief of the state, he proceeded. regularly to 
the pillage of Rome, to engross the treasures 
which had been spared by the wars. He car- 
ried off from the temples all the omaments of 
gold and silver; the statues, balustrades, and 
even the brass of the porticoes. He tore off 
even the covering of the church of St. Mary 
of the Martyrs. The greater part of these 


spoils were -carried into Sicily, where the | bu 


prince had resolved to establish his residence. 

At the same period, Egbert king of Kent, 
and Oswi, king of Northumberland, sent de- 
puties to the Holy See, to consult the pope 
on some points of religious discipline; and 
amongst others, on the period of the celebra- 
tion of the festival of Easter. They also in- 
formed him of the death of the metropolitan 
of Canterbury, and besought him to send a 
prelate to fill the vacant see. 

The embassadors were instructed to beseech 
the holy father tö put an end to the dissen- 
sions excited by his representatives, who 
wished to subject the churches of England to 
the Roman ritual. Wigard, chief of the de- 
patation, well knowing the avarice of the pon- 
tiff, assisted his demands by rich presents and 
considerable sums, enclosed in vases of gold 
and silver. The pontiff hastened to reply to 
king Oswi; but, whilst praising his zeal for 
religion, exhorted him to conform to the tra- 
ditions of the apostolic church, not only in the 
celebration of the festival of Easter, but in 
other religious ceremonies. “We send you,” 
added he, “as thanks for your offerings, relics 
of the bael St. Ta a ace of the 
martyrs St. Lawrence, St. Jo . Grego 
and St. Pancrace; and we present to tho 

ueen, ps wife, a cross of , and a key 

rged rom the iron of the chains of St. Pe- 
ter! !” A violent pestilence then ravaged 
Italy; Wigard and the other donates of. the 
kings of Kent and Northumberland having 
fallen victims to it, the pope was obliged to 
send his reply by legates. 

Some years after these events, John, bishop 
of Lappe, in the island of Crete, came to 
to beseech Vitalian to render him justice, by 
reforming a sentence prominen against him 
by his metropołitan Paul, and the other pre- 
sete holy fath held od in the palace 

e er held a synod in the 

of the abe: to examine the cause of the 
bishop, as well as the proceedings of the coun- 
el which had condemned Joba one rare 

unanimo eclare t the judgment 
wa i r. Ye blamed the rigor of which 
the bishop had been the victim, and accused 
Paul of rebellion, for having refused to his 
suffragan to permit an ap to the court of 
Rome. “This crime alone,” added the Italian 
ecclesiastics, “ merits anathema, and would 
weaken the authority of the wisest delibera- 
tions.’ 

John was reinstalled in his see, and the 
pontiff ordered the arehbishop Paul to efface 
he eee ot hee eposition by a 

Vou. I. 


Rome, | poli 
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striking act of reparation to the prelate of 
the church of la. The latter, having s0- 
lemnly declared his innocence, was reinstalled 
in his honours. On his departure from the 
holy city, Vitalian gave him two letters; one 
to Varrus, chamberlain and cartulary of Con- 
stantinople, the other to George, bishop of 
Syracuse, that these lords might present him 
to the emperor during his sojourn in Sicily. 

Vitalian then employed himself in the no- 
mination of a prelate for the see of Canter- 

ry, in accordance with the réquest which 
Egbert, king of Kent, had made of him. He 
brought to Rome, Adrian, abbot of the con- 
vent of Neridan, near Naples, to offer him the 
diocese of Canterbury, because this monk 
had been pointed out to him as well informed 
in the dogmas of religion, skilled in all points 
of discipline of the clergy, regular or secular, 
and understanding rectly the Greek an 
Latin languages. Adrian, a philosopher rather 
thana monk, declined this important dignity, 
and pro in his own stead’ Andrew, a 
monk of his convent, a. man venerable for the 
excellence of his doctrine, and by the gravity 
of his age. He also declined it, declaring 
that his corporal infirmities. ee him 
from accepting the missian of the holy father. 

Then Adrian presented another monk, 
named Theodore, Som at Tarsus, in Cilicia. 
This Benedictine had, by profound study, ac- 
quired great learning in divine and human 
literature. He spoke with purity the Greek 
and Latin, and joined to irreproachable moral 
habits of passive obedience to the orders o 
his superiors. Theodore was named arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Adrian consented 
to socom red him into England to teach the 
people of that island, and to endeavour to 
cause them to submit to the authority of the 
Roman church. - * 

Vitalian induced St. Benedict Biscop, who 
was making his fourth pilgrimage, to return to 
his country, to conduct thither the new prelate 
Theodore, and to serve him as an interpreter. 
Biscop obeyed the orders of Vitalian, and 
quitted the holy city on the 27th of May 668, 
taking the route for England, with the metro- 

itan of Canterbury and the abbot Adrian. 

They disembarked. at Marseilles, and went 
to Arles to give to the archbishop John the 
lettes which the pontiff had addressed to 
him. The prelate received the travellers with 
favour, and kept them in his diocese until 
they received from Ebroin, mayor of the pa- 
lace, permission to traverse Gaul. 

As soon as the king of Kent was apprised 
that the envoys.of the holy father were com- 
ing towards his kingdom, he sent an em- 
bassador to the court of the French monarch, 
to obtain authority to conduct them to the 

tt of Quentavia, in Ponthieu, now called 

t. Josse-sur-mer. 

Theodore, sick from the fatigue of his-jour- 
ney, was obliged to remain somé months in 
this city. Then he passed over into England, 
where he took possession of the see of Can- 
terbury. He governed this church for the 
space of twenty-one years. This prelate ob- 
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tained, in the end, the supremacy of his see )ponneed a terrible anathema against the 
over the other churches, though the arch- Pope. ý 

bishop of York had before been declared in- italian, forious st finding himself excom- 
depeadent by Gregory the First. Theodore municated by an ecclesiastic whom he re- 
terminated the religious discords of the coun- ' garded as his vassal, summoned in the case 
try, by inducing the English to consent to re- all the bishops of Italy, and in a great coua- 
ceive the Roman ritual. Throughout his pon- i cil, deposed Maurice from his sacerdotal func- 


tificate, he ruled ‘princes and priests—made 
them comprehend the advantages of educa- 
tion, and founded schools, in which he taught 
himself. Science, made general by his ef- 
forts, increased under the cloudy skies of 
England, and prepared the way for the social 
existence of this great nation. 

A contrary revolution was in operation in 
the East. A theological mania seized 
upon the minds of the Greeks, and was car- 
ried by them to such extravagance, that on 
the arrival of their new emperor, Constantine 

_ Pogonatus, they had imperiously demanded 
that his two brothers should be crowned at 
the same time as himself. This triple conse- 
crated unction and obedience to three princes 
at once, being in their view, a rigorous con- 
sequence of their belief in the holy Trinity, 
and of the adoration of the three divine per- 
sons. Constantine, who thus saw himself 
divested of a part of the supreme authority, 
in consequence of religious ideas in which 
he did not partake, wished to lead them back 
to a belief more in'accordance with his inter- 
ests. As a consequence, he persecuted the 
Monothelites, and favoured their adversaries; 
and Peter, patriarch of Constantinople being 
dead, he named as his successor, ‘ 


Thomas, 
deacon of St. Sophia, who was all devotion to 


the court of Rome. The invasions of the Sa- | 


tacens interrupting, however, all communiea- 
tion between the Latin and Greek churches, 
the new patriarch could not send to the 
pe, nor to the Latin bishops, his synodical 
etter. 
Shortly after took place the celebrated dis- 
utes between the pontiff of Rome and bishop 
urice. Vitalian had ordered the metropo- 
litan of Ravenna te come to the court of Rome, 
to be there examined on his actions and his 
faith; but the prelate, supported by the fa- 
vour of the exarch, had refused to appear, and 
the pontiff having declared him deprived of 
his honours, and, dsberred from the commu- 
nion of the faithful, he, in his turn, had pro- 


DEODATUS THE SECOND, 


tions. 
The metropolitan was unwilling to have re- 
| course to the Pil clemency. He opposed 
a contemptuous disdain to the thunder of the 
apostolic church, and prohibited his cle 
He 


from submitting, either directly or indirec 

to the decrees of the bishop of Rome. 

also published a ‘bull of excommunication, 
in which he accused the proud succeseor of 
; St. Peter of desiring to ilate the liberties 
, of the church, to found a culpable tyranny ; 
and he even announced that he would employ 

force to oppose himself to the over- 

wing ambition of the Roman bishop. 
|). Vitalian bent before the firmness of the pre- 
late of Ravenna; and fearing lest the spirit 
| of emancipation might sprod among the 
| clergy, he suspended the effects of his resent- 
ment, and appeared to forget the revolt of the 
audacious Maurice. 

The Benedictines attribute to the pope an 
apocryphal letter, beyond doubt written by 
the monks, for the purpose ef legitimatizing 
the possession of houses, and immense es- 
tates, which they claimed in the province of 
Sicily. This is the language which they make 
| Vitalian hold: “ My brethren, I have learned 


tem 


| with great affliction, that your monasteries 


, and pro have been ruined by the ravages 

of the seat at and that maay among you 
| have fallen under the sword of that impious 
: . I send to console you, some monks 
from Monte-Cassino. I exhort you to obey 
them ; to labour with them for the re-estab- 
lishment of your abbeys, and to repair the 
disorders of your domains..... . ” 

This orthodox and ambitious pontiff died 
in 672, after a reign of thirteen years, and was 
interred at St. Peter’s. 

John, patriarch of Constantinople, had re- 
established the name ef the bishop of Rome 
in the sacred writings; but Theodore, who 
succeeded him, obtained from Constantine 
Pogonatus authority to blot out Vitalian’s from 
the sacred catalogue. 


SEVENTY-NINTH POPE. 


{A. D. 672.—CoNSTANTINE Pocowatus, Emperor of the East.] 


Origin, of the pontiff—His election—He 


gives great privileges fe a abbey of St. Martin of 


Tours—Character of the pontff—Hts 


Dropatus, whom some authors called the 
pontiff Adeodatus, the God-given, was a Ro- 
man by birth, and the son of Jovian. He 
was placed, when very young, in the monas- 
tery of St. Érasmus, situated en Mount Celius, 
where the monks took charge of his educa- 


tion. Later, out of gratitude to the monks 
who had brought him up, he increased the 
buildings of the convent, -and organized the 
community, which he placed under the go- 
vernment of an abbot. 

After the death of Vitalian, the senate, the 
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olergy, and the le chose him as the suc- 
cessor to the throne of St..Peter. Fhe em- 
peror confirmed the election, and he was im- 
mediately ordained bebop al the holy city. 
History is silent as to the acts of his ponti- 
fan e chris only iaie that, dar 
i is rei t. Agiric, priest and abbot o 
the aaoi cre Metin of Tours, per- 
formed a pilgrimage to Rome, to present to 
the pope a charter which Robert, metropolitan 
of his diocese, had ted to the regular 
clergy, and of which fo asked the co - 
on 


tion. 

Deodatus, not wishing to raise to equal au- 
thority with the bishops, the convents which 
were dependencies of their churches, at first 
rejected the demand of St. Agiric. But the 
monk having showed him in the archives of 
the apostolical court several examples of this 
abuse of power, he yielded to his prayers, and 
approved of the charter of Robert. 


y 
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This authority does not include the clauses | 
then in use, in order to assure to the monks the 
liberty of living independent, and in accord- 
ance with their rules. Therefore, Lamoyo has 
rejected this piece as apocryphal, relying his 
opinion on the formula reported by Marculfe, 
and used at this period for religious charters. 
Nevertheless, father Lecointre, whose eru- 
dition and exactness make him authority with 
some, has not hesitated to affirm the authen- 
ticity of the privilege of the abbey. 

Deodatus, according to the opinion of Ana- 
stasius the Librarian, was charitable to the 
poor, accessible to the unfortunate—of a calm 
character, and extreme goodness. 

He consecrated fourteen priests, two dea- 
cons, and forty-six bishops at a single ordina- 
tion ; and this is all we know of the actions 
of his pontificate, which lasted about five 
years. He died in 676, and was interred in 
the church of St. Peter, at Rome. _ Ear an 

Ry 
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DOMNUS THE FIRST, EIGHTIETH PopEY PESEPY © 
[A. D. 677.—Constantius POGONATUS, Emperor of thé kA I F O I 2 N | A 


The election of the pontiff —The patriarch of Constanti 
dhilism—Uncertanty The nae of the ope Jake = he bishop 


pope—The emperor convokes a general counci 

Domnus. 

Arrre the death of Deodatus, the Holy See 
remained vacant several] months: the clergy, 
the  Reople, and the lords of Rome being di- 
vided by the rivalries of priests greedy of the 
supreme authority. .At length, their suffrages 

tpon Domnus ; and when he had received 
the imperial sanction he mounted upon the 
throne of the church. Onuphrug gives to the 
pontiff the name of Dominus, and says he was 
a Roman by birth, and the son of the priest 
Maurice. 

Theodore, patriarch of Constantinople, who 
bad declared in favour of the heresy of the 
Monothelites, did not address. his synddical 
letter to the new pope, to congratulate him on 
his election. He only wrote to him to know 
what were his opinions in relation to a reunion 
of the churches of the East and West. The 
reply of Domnus has been destroyed by the 
priests, which induces us to presume that it 
was not orthodox. 

Besides, the pontiff showed an extreme in- 
dulgence in regard to heretics. At Rome, even, 
he granted a signal favour to the Syrian monks 
of the monastery of Boece, who openly pro- 
fessed the errors of the Nestorians; and his 
indecision upon the dogma was such, that, ac- 
cording to several ecclesiastical historians, his 
holiness declared that it was impossible for 
him to pronounce on the question which di- 
vided the church, without emitting contradic- 
tory or erroneous propositions. And Platinus 
himself says, that Domnus candidly avowed 
to the priests, who composed his council, that 


le writes to htm-in favour of Momo- 
of Ravenna submits to the 
Letter from the prince to the pope—Death of 


he could not comprehend how the Son of God 
could have two natures, two wills, and two 
operations ; because such a doctrine was en- 
tirely at variance with the unity taught in the 
Bible, and which they avowed to be, at the 
same time, the essence of the divinity of 
Christ. 

orada the ip an at the year 
678, the emperor having concluded a peace 
with the Saracen was desirous of putting an 
end to the disorders which troubled Chris- 
tianity; but foreseeing the ebstacles which 
the ignorance and obstinacy of the Greek and 
Latin bishops would oppose to his conciliatory 
efforts, he called to his aid wise counsellors, 
to deliberate with them upon the measures 
necessary to be taken to bring back calm to 


the church. 
Following their advice, he ordered the two 
titulars of the first sees of the empire, Theo- 


dore, chief of the clergy of Byzantium, and 
Macaire, patriarch of Antioch, to come to 
court, to inform him of the errors which had 
for so long a period divided the ministers of 


religion. 

The two prelates, led to sentiments of equity 
by the noble conduct of the monarch, forgot 
their rivalry and their disputes, and avowed 
to the prince that the spirit of controversy na- 
tural to the Greeks had led them to ultra con. 

uences on the di or the mysteries of 
religion, and had led them to adopt false in- 
terpretations of the dogmas taught by the 
fathers. They affirmed that the terms em- 
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ployed in theological discussions were only | ecclesiastics of the East and the West; and 


pretexts which enabled 


elates to excite the | to show that we regard them both as orthodox, 


r 
schisms which Separated the churches; and | until the questions raised between them shall 


that an ecumenical assembly would remedy 
all these evils. 

Constantine then resolved to convoke a ge- 
neral council, and wrate to the pope: “We 
beseech you, holy father, to send to us calm 
and well-informed men. They should bring 
with them the works whose authority will be 
necessary to decide all religious questions 
with the patriarchs Theodore and Macaire. We 
pros you entire surety for their liberty and 

ife, whatever may be the decisions of the 
council which we wish to call together. 

“We hope to be justified in the judgment of 
God, because of the sincerity of our zeal for 
religion. We place in him all our trust; and 
we beseech him to bless the efforts we are 
making to obtain union among the Christians 
of the empire. Still we will employ no other 
power for conviction but that of argument, 
and we condemn those who would use vio- 
lence to bring into subjection the consciences 
of men. 

“The chief of our clergy has demanded 
from us authority to efface from the sacred 
chronicles the name of the pontiff Vitalian, 
and preserve that of Honorius. We have not 
approved of this request, being desirous of 
maintaining an entire equality between the 


be decided by the authority of our synod. 

“ An order has been given by us to the pa- 
triarch Theodore, the exarch of Italy, to de- 
fray all the expenses of the prelates and 
doctors whom you shall send to Constantino- 
ple, and to give them vessels of war to escort 
them, if that step shall be judged necessary 
for the safety of their persons.” ' 

This letter did not reach the pontiff Dom- 
nus. The holy father died towards the end 
of the year 678, before the embassadors of the 
prince arrived at Rome. 

During his reign, the obtained the sub- 
mission of the new archbishop of Ravenna, 
Reparatus, who, gained secretly by presents 
from the pontiff, had demanded permission to 
Tetum to his obedience to the court of Rome. 
The holy father had consequently solicited 
from the emperor the abrogation of the de- 
cree which rendered the metropolitan church 
of Ravenna, independent of the Holy See, 
which met with no opposition. 

Domnus paved with marble and surrounded 
with columns the court of honour, which was 
before the church of St. Peter. The church 
of the Apostles, situated on the Actian way, 
and that of St. apaan on the Appian way 
were also répaired by his care. 


AGATHON, THE EIGHTY-FIRST, POPE. 
[A. D. 678.—Consrantins Poconatus, Emperor of the East.] 


Origin of 


athon—His education—His election as pontiff—Disorders in the church of En- 


land—Wilfrid, bishop of York, is driven from his church—His journey to Rome—He is re- 
installed in kis see—Agathon receives the letter addressed to Domnus the First by Constan- 
stine—Reply of the holy father tothe prince and his brothers, Heraclius and Tibertus— Letter 
from the council of Rome, on the ignorance of the clergy—Arrival of the legates in the East— 


Council of Constantinople—Excommunication 


eighteen sessions—Death of Agathon. 


of Honorius the First—Remarkable history of 


Acatxon, the Neapolitan, had been brought | dangers of which he might have become the 
upin the monasteries; he regarded them asthe | victim. The pontiff, already informed of the 
schools where the study of pious practices, unjust condemnation by the English bishops, 
and the knowledge of the dogmas of religion | listened favourably to his complaints, and con- 


were best taught. The senators, the clergy, 
and the Roman people gave their mult sget or 
him ; and, in the end, he fully justified, by his 
fitness, th 
upon him. 

After his exaltation, the new pope bestowed 
his attention on the church of ngland, trou- 
bled by the ambition and disorder of its priests, 
who had driven from his see Wilfrid, bishoj 
of York. The illustrious persecuted, resolv: 
to demand justice from the holy father against 
his suffragans, and undertook the journey to 
Rome. The fatigues of his pilgrimage were 
a by the generous cares of Algisus, 
king of the people of Frigia and of Berchter, 
sovereign of the Lombards, who gave him 


voked a council of fifty bishops, to examine 
the judgment, and to-consolidate at the same 
time, by a vigorous action, the rule which the 


e .preference they had bestowed | Holy See was commencing to exercise over 


the clergy of Great Britain. 

Andrew of Ostia, and John of Porto, were 
charged to examine, with other ecclesiasti 
into the process against St. Wilfrid. When 
their labour was finished they informed the 
assembly of it, thus ees oar paere 
“ My brethren, we do not find Wilfrid guilty 
of any crime which deserves the punishment 
which he has undergone from the royal sen- 
tence; and, on the contrary, we admire the 
sage conduct which he has exhibited towards 
his sovereign. He has not sought to excite 


escorts to preserve him from the snares and | sedition to maintain himself in his bishopric, 
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and is content to appeal to the court of Rome, 
where Jesus Christ has established the pri- 
macy of the priesthood and a supreme tribu- 
nal tor all the members of the. clergy, as well 
as for the laity of all ranks.” i 
The pope ordered that Wilfrid should be in- 
troduced into the hall of the synod, in order 
to hear his complaints. The latter, after hav- 
ing read his petition, in which he took the 
title of bishop of Saxony, repelled the royal 
sentence which had declared him deposed. 
& I will not accuse,” said he, “the metropo- 
litan Theodore of ‘having listened too lightly 
to false reports, because he has been sent into 
our province by the Holy See, and because I 
rd as infalible thoge whom the holy 
father has chosen from among his flock. Thue, 
my fathers, I take before you a solemn en- 
gagement, that if your assembly recognizes 
my deposition as equitable, I will submit 
humbly to its will. If my condemnation, on 
the other hand, is judged to be contrary to the 
sacred canons, I beseech you to drive from 
my dioeese the impostors who govem it, and 
to order that the suffragans of an archiepis- 
copal see shall be chosen, for the future, from 
among the ecclesiastics of the same church.” 
The council replied, by acclamation, that 
he should be reinstalled in his bishopric, and 
that the prelates charged with supporting with 
him the heavy weight of ecclesiastici func- 
tions, should be named in a synod composed 
of his own clergy, and should be consecrated 
by Theodore. They pronounced, at the same 
time, an anathema against clergy and laity, nọ 


matter what their dignity—even against k 
who should oppose the execution of this Ee 
ment. 


Wilfrid returned into his province, carrying 
with him very many relics of saints, apostle 
and martyrs, for the edification of the faithf 
in Great Britain. 

St. Benedict Biseop made his fifth pilgrim- 
age to Rome in the following year, to obtain 
from the pontiff a privilege which should as- 
sure him of the independence of his monas- 
tery, and authorize him to teach the Gregorian 
chant to his monks, and to celebrate the mass 
with Italian ceremonies. John, first singer of 
the church of St. Peter, and abbot of St. Mar- 
tin’s, was deputed to accompany Biscop to 
teach sacred music to the ish monks, and 
to assure himself, at the same time, of the 
orthodoxy of the churches of the kingdom. 
They quitted the holy city, carrying, like Wil- 
frid, a prodigious quantity of relics, of pious 
books, and of images, which they were to ex- 
pose to the adoration of the faithful in the 
new church, which the indefatigable pilgrim 
had consecrated to the blessed apostle Peter. 

The letter which Constantine, during the 
preceding year had sent to Domnus the First, 
was sent back to the pontiff by E inhanis, 
secretary to the prince. The holy father im- 
mediately assembled a council to reply to the 
emperor. There remain but two letters of the 
proceedings of this assembly: one from Aga- 
thon ; the other is written in the namie of the 
synod, and both-are addressed to Constantine 
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and his brothers Hereclius and Tiberius, who 
bore the name of Augusti. “We have re- 
ceived,” wrote the holy father, “ the despatch- 
es which you addressed to our predecessor, 
to exhort him to examine the orthodoxy of 
the faith. In our desire to resolve this im- 
portant question, we have sought for ecclesi- 
astics capable of pronouncing wisely on the 
dogma oi the incarnation; but we have not 
encountered, in all Italy, but plain men ; such 
as the unfortunate state of the times permits 
us to find them. 

« Having then taken counsel of all our bre- 
thren, we have resolved to send you as the 
best informed of our church, the venerable 
bishops Abundantius and John ; our dear bre- 
thren Theodore and George, priests; John, 
deacon, and Constantine, sub-deacon; Theo- 
dore, priest and legate from the see of Ra- 
venna, and several monks, who will assist at 
the general synod which you have convoked 
in your imperial city. We do not desire to 
represent them to you as the lights of the 
church; for we cannot find an exact know- 
ledge of the sacred Scriptures among those 
who live among barbarous nations, and who 
purchase the food of each day by the labour 
of their hands. 

© But, if we are ignorant in the learning of 
the sacred texts, as a recompense therefor, we 

with religious simplicity the primitive 
aith which our predecessors have left us, by 
asking from God, as the chief light, to pre- 
serve in our hearts the remembrance of their 
words, and of their decisions. We have point- 
ed out toour deputies some passages from the 
holy fathers, in the books themselves, that 
they should be presented to you, when you 
demand them. Thus, the-religion of this apos- 
tolical church, your spiritual mother, will be 
explained to you, not with profane, eloquence, 
of which our envoys are ignorant, but with 
the sincerity and conviction of belief which 
we have professed since the cradle. We sa- 
lute you in Jesus Christ.” i 

The pontiff then explains his faith on the 
trinity and the incamation. He affirms, that 
the three divine persons have but a single na- 
ture and a single will; and that the word hav- 
ing been clothed with a human form, under 
the name of Jesus, passesses two natures, two 
wills, and two operations. He cites several 
passages of Scripture, commented on by the 
athers, and relates the definitions of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon and that of the fifth ecu- 
menical assembly. He assures them that the 
Holy See has never sustained heresy ; that it 
has never departed from the path of Christian 
truth, and that ite decisions have alwayé been 
received as the divine word of St. Peter. He 
finally finishes this long letter by exhorting 
the emperor to use his power to maintain the 
integrity of the Catholic faith, and to deliver 
the church from itsenemies.. “If the bishop 
of Constantinople,” added he, “teaches our 
doctrine, there will be no more division among 
the faithful. If, on the other hand, he em- 
braces Monotheliem, he will render an ac- 
count to the judgment of God ” 
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In their synodieal letter, the prelates who | Antioch developed their views, and read from 


composed the assembly, addreseed themselves 
to the princes, and thus spoke: “Lords, you 
have ordered us to send to Byzantium eccle- 
siastics whose morals are exemplary, and 
whose intelligence has been nourished by read- 
ing the sacred texts. 

“ How edifying soever may appear to be the 
external actions of priesta, we cannot answer 
for the purity of their private life; stil} we 
hope that the conduct p our deputiés will be 
in conformity with Christian morality. As to 
their learning, it is reduced to the practices 
of their religion ; for in our age the shades of 
ignorance cover the world, and our provinces 
are constantly devastated by the fury of na- 
tions. In the midst of the invasions, combats 
and brigandage of barbarous people, we cannot 
even teach our young c to read. Our 
days are full of affliction, and we cultivate a 
soil red with the blood of men. Finally there 
remains to us nothing but faith in Jesus Christ, 
as all our property and all our light.” 

The legates of the pontiff having arrived in 
Rome, Constantine received them in the ora- 
tory of St. Peter, at the imperial palace: The 

sented to him the letter from the court o 

ome, and the surprise of the monarch was 
great, when he discovered, on a first exami- 
nation, the gross ignorance of the priests of 
the Latin church. Nevertheless, he exhorted 
them, in conformity with the instructions 
which they had received from the po , to 
prepare the questions which the coune should 
examine, and to discuss them calmly, accord- 
ing to the rules of justice. He assigned to 
them the palace of Placidius for their resi- 
dence, and gave orders to the cartulary to fur- 
nish them with the sums necessary to sustain 
their dignity. 
Some days after they were invited to go to 
‘the church of our lady of Blaquernes, 

rince, desirous of showing ail his deference 
for tho Holy See, sent them horses richly ca- 
parisoned, and a numerous cortége. The synod 
then met in the palace of the sovereign, in 
the saloon of the dome. Thirteen of the prin- 
cipal officers of the crown surrounded the 
emperor, who himself presided over the as- 
sembly. 

One of the legates of the court of Rome first 
spoke, and expressed himself in these terms; 
“Half a century has already passed, my bre- 
thren, since Sorgina patriarch of this city, in- 
troduced into the language of religion new 
expressions, which changed the purity of the 
faith. His error has been condemned by the 
Holy See, and the pontiffs have, without ceas- 
ing, exhorted the prelates who professed it, to 
reject it as impious and sacrilegious. Still, in 
spite of the anathemas of the popes, the error 
has pro ted itself even to our day, in the 
Greek church. 


“ Nevertheless, we hope it will cease to trou- 
ble Christianity, and we beseech our magni- 
ficent emperor to order the clergy of Constan- 
tinople to give a formula of their belief on the 
incarnation of the Word, that we may be able 
to combat it.” The bishops of Byzantiam and 


the proceedings of the council of Ephesus in 
favour of their conclusions. ` 

In the second session, the assembly inform- 
ed itself of the decisions of the council of 
Chalcedon, which, according to the legates, 
were entirely opposed to.Monothelism. In the 
third, they recognized as apocryphal an 
epistle of Menas, addressed to pope Vigilius, 
and of which the heretits had availed them- 
selves to prove, by the authority of this an- 
cient patnarch of Constantinople, that there 
really existed but one will in Jesus Christ. 

In the following sessions they read the let- 
ters of pope on; but the bishop of An- 
tioch victoriously opposed to the arguments of 
the pontiff two volumes of passages, extracted 

‘from the fathers. The deacon of Ravenna, 
rising from his seat, addressed the emperor— 
“Remark, my lord, that in all these citations, 
Macaire, Stephen his disciple, Peter bishop 
of Nicomedia, and Solomon of Clanea, have 
not produced any text that establishes the 
single will of the trinity and of Christ. They 


have even altered or left out the parges t 


bora coroni he. much ne 
seech you, to have, t irom the pa- 
triarchal Talsos, of this city, thẹ original backs 
and we will show the assembly, by comparing 
the extracts produced before them, that they 
have béen mutilated and interpolated. 

“In our turn, we will cite the works of the 
fathers, and will clearly prove two wills and 
two operations in the Word, after its hypos- 
tatic union with human nature.” 

The patriarchs George and Macaire de- 
manded, in the seventh session, a copy of the 
letters. of pope Agathon, to verify the texts 
upon which he founded his conclusions. Then 
they submitted two discourses attributed to 
the pontiff Vigilius, and addressed to the em- 

ror Justinian and the empress Theodora. 

ey contained these words: “We anathe- 
matise Theodore of Mopsuesta, who refuses 
to recognize Jesus Christ as one hypostasis, one 
rson, ard performing a single operation.” 
tephen, a monk and priest of Rome, having 
risen, exclaimed, “This writing is an imposi- 
ture. For, if Vigilius had taught the unity of 
volition, and the council had approved of it, 
he would have employed the term ‘one ope- 
ration,’ in the definition of the synod.” 

In the following session, the patriarch of 
Constantinople also gave his opinion. “I have 
compared with the works which are in my 
archives, the decisions of pope Agathon, and 
of the prelates of the West; and I must say, 
that the testimony of the fathers is there re- 
ported with religious exactness. I avow, then, 
openly, that I profess to believe, without re- 
striction, all they contain.” 

assembly expressed its adhesion to 
these sentiments, by loud acclamations. They 
then examined the general doctrine of tne 
heretics, and the council rendered this pes; 
ment: “ After having examined with profound 
attention the dogmatical letters of Sergius of 
Byzantium, to Cyrus of Alexandria, and the 
replies of the pontiff Honorius the First to 
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Sergius, we declare that we have found them |to the five preceding councils; and they 
contradictory of the doctrine of the apostles ; | quoted the creeds of Nice and Constantino- 
the decrees of ecumenical assemblies; the | ple. The letters of pope Agathon were ap- 
sentiments of the fathers of the church, and | proved as being in conformity with the deci- 
conformed in all points to the false science | sions of the ecumenical assembly of Chelce- 
tanght by the heretics. don, and with the doctrine of. St. Leo and St. 
“We condemn them as capable of corrupt- | Cyril The mystery of the incarnation was 
ing the souls of the faithful ; and in rejecting | explained by the fathers, who demonstrated 
these impious dogmas we anathematize their | the existence in Jesus Chriet of two natural 
authors Sergius, Cyrus, Pyrrhus, Paul, Peter, | wills and two operations. They prohibited 
Theodore, and the pontiff Honorius the First, | the teaching of any other doctrine, under pain 
as heretios, impions, and sacrilegious. .. . .” |of interdiction and excommunication for the 
This condemnatien of Honorius has been | clergy, and of anathema for the laity. 
the stumbling-block of pontifical infallibility. | ey terminated the discussions of the 
As the partizans of the papacy could not deny ! council after nineteen sessions. Constantine, 
the regularity, nor the authenticity of a sen-|to assure the execution of these decrees, 
tence confirmed by the court of Rome, and | made an ordinance conceived in these terms: 
rendered under the guidance of the legates of | ‘He who shall contravene the present consti- 
the Holy See, by an orthodox synod, they have , tution, if he is a bishop, clerk, or monk, shall 
endeavoured to establish that this pope had | be deposed ; if he is in possession of dignities, 
not erred. “In admitting even as patent the |he shall be deprived of them, and his pro- 
condemnation of Sorian My some of their | pert confiscated 3. if he is a mere citizen, he 
historians, “ it is always the truth to say, that be banished from Constantinople, and all 
he was not the inventor of the heresy; that the cities of the empire.” P 
he did not define it; and that he never pro-| Some ecclesiastical authors affirm, that this 
it as a teaching of the universal church. | prince merited the honours of canonization in 
he glory of the apostolical see is especially | sustaining the faith of the Holy See, and giv- 
fu the privilege granted to St. Peter and his | ing to orthodox priests the power of exercising 
successors, of acting with a prudent skill | a salutary rigour towards heretics. They also 
which leads them to define nothing, from the ! praise him for having granted to the legates 
fear of putting forth decisions contrary to the | of the pontiff a rescript, which diminished 
faith.” This is indeed the tactics which the ' the sums the popes paid to the Greek mo- 
popes have always employed, since Honorius, | narchs at the time of their ordination. 
to preserve their orthodoxy. Some months after this triumph, Agathon 
n the fourteenth session they discovered | was attacked with a severe illness, of which 
that the acts of the fifth council were filled | he died on the 1st of December, 681. He had 
with alterations and interpolations. Finally, | reigned about four years. His body was bu- 
they pronoun¢éed an anathema against the Me. tied in the church of St. Peter. 
nothelite, Polychronus, who had the impu-| The legendaries speak with great venera- 
dence to propose to justify his faith by the re-| tion of the purity of his morals, of his hu- 
sarrection of a dead man. mility, his extraordinary charity, and above 
Constantine, a priest of the diocese of Apa- | all, of the gift of miracles with which he was 
mea, having desired to give his opinion on| endowed. They call him Agathon the Wonder- 
religious tolerance, was accused of iche- | worker, and relate that, during a violent pes- 
ism, and driven from the assembly. tilence which ravaged Italy, whilst he was 
The definition of the faith of the synod was | the treasurer of the exchequer of St. Peter, he 
published at the last meeting, in the presence | cured, by a simple imposition of his hands, a 
of the emperor and the principal officers of | multitude of the sick, and resuscitated a great 
his court. It was declared that they adhered |‘number of the dead ! 


LEO THE SECOND, EIGHTY-SECOND POPE. 
[A. D. 682.—Constantine Pocoxatus, Emperor of the East.] 


Origin of Leo— His education—His election—Receives the legates on their return from Constan- 
tinople—Letter from the emperor—The pope sends the proceedings of the council of Constan- 
re to the churches of Spain—He anathematizes his predecessor, the pontiff Honortus— 

is death. 


Leo was born in Cedella, a small city of | knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, especially 
the thither Abruzza. His father, named Paul, | for the age of ignorance in which he lived. 
was a physician. Destined from his youthto| After the death of Agathon, the clergy, 
theecclesiastical state, Leo was occupied with | people, and dees of Rome raised him to 
the study of the sacred writings, and by an | the throne of St, Peter as the only priest who 
agsidnous application, acquired a profound | was capable of worthily filling the pontifical 
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chair. The first use which he made of his 

authority, was to assemble a synod to receive 

and approve ‘of the decisions of the general 

council of Constantinople, which had been 

pronghi to him by the legates of the Holy 
ee. , 

The letter of the emperor terminated with 
these words: “ We have caused the writings 
of your predecessor to be publicly read ; they 
have been judged confermable ‘to the Holy 
Scriptures, to the decrees of councils, and 
works of the fathers. 

“Thus we have received his word as tha 
of the apostle himself, and our assembly has 
been unanimous in its acclamation. Never- 
theless, Macaire, patriarch of Antioch, has 
obstinately refused to submit to the authority 
of the decisions of pope Agathon; and we 
have been obliged to depose him from his see. 
But he and hisadherents have besought us to 
send them to your court, to appeal to your 
wisdom and knowledge from the judgment 
pronounced against them. We have granted 
their request, and leave it to your paternal 
judgment to punish or to recompense them.” 

Instead of listening to the protestations of 
the Monothelites, Leo caused them to be shut 
up in prison, and put to the torture. Anasta- 
sius, priest, and Leontius, deacon of Byzanti- 
um, overcome by the tortures, consented toana- 
thematize those who had partaken of their be- 
lief ; and on the day of the Epiphany they so- 
lemnly received the communion of the pontiff, 
after Paving remitted to him on their knees a 

rofession of faith written with their own 
nds. It was not thus with the patriarch 
Macaire ; this courageous ecclesiastic was un- 
conquerable, and in the midst of the most 
cruel tortures he constantly refused to abjure 
his belief. 

The envoys of the Spanish clergy came at 
the same period to present to the court of 
Rome, the proceedings of the twelfth council 
of Toledo, and to ask the approval of the pope 
to the great changes which had taken place 
in their country. Behold what had passed. 
Wamba, King of the Visigoths, at the termi- 
nation of frightful convulsions produced by 
an empoisoned beverage, which his son Everi- 
gus had administered to him, became crazy, 
and was confined in a monastery, dependent 
on the diocese of Toledo. As he had then re- 
covered his reason, they feared, lest he should 
take a notion to reclaim the throne, and the 
embagsadors came to beseech his holiness to 
confirm the abdication which had been wrest- 
ed from him in his state of madness, and to 
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declare holy and legitimate the usurpation of 
Everigus, his prisoner and successor. 

In return for this act of complaisance, the 
embassadors were instructed to offer to Leo a 
large sum of money. His holiness granted all 
they asked, and as a mark of his communion 
sent to the new king and his clergy several 
letters, to inform them of the decisions made 
by the council of Constantinople. ‘This ge- 
neral assembly,’? wrote Leo, “has justly con- 
demned the memory əf the heretics Sergius, 


| Theodore, Pyrrhus, Gyrus, Peter, and particu- 


larly that of the infamous pope Honorius the 
First, who, instead of extinguishing in its birth 
the flame of heresy, as the dignity of the apos- 
tolical see demanded, kindled it by hisapostacy. 

tt We do not send the proceedings of the 
synod, because they have not yet been com- 
tlately translated from the Greek to Latin; 
still we remit the definition of the council and 
the edict of confirmation rendered by prince 
Constantine. We beseech you to inform the 
prelates and people of your province of them, 
and to cause them to be approved by the bi- 
shops, and to give to our legate your subscrip- 
tions, to deposit them near to the confession 
lof the blessed St. Peter.”? 

Constantine, regienary sub-deacon of the 
Holy See, who had assisted at the sixth conn- 
cil, was sent to Constantinople as nuncio. The 
letter which he was commanded to present to 
the emperor contained this remarkable pas- 

| sage: “Prince, the edict rendered by your 
| greatness, has been very agreeable to us; it 
gives great power to the decisions of an cecv- 
menical assembly, and forms a two edged 
sword to exterminate heretics.” 

Leo the Second died some time after, whilst 
he was occupied in the translation of the pro- 
| ceedings of the general council of Constanti- 

nople. He was interred in the church of &. 
Peter. 

The historians, Anastasius and Platinus, 
place the period of his death towards the end 
of the year 683. - 

Baillet, in his work on the life of the Saints, 
assures us that the pontiff was full of piety. 
He equally praises the firmness he exhibited 
in prohibiting the inhabitants of Ravenna from 
celebrating the anniversary of Maurice, their 
former metropolitan, who had freed himself 
from the authority of the Roman church 3 and 
he even affirms that Leo compelled the suc- 
cessors of that prelate to hed up to the Holy 
Seo the ordinance they had obtained from the 
emperor, which assured to them their inde- 

| pendence. 


- 
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BENEDICT THE SECOND, EIGHTY-THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 684.—Constanting Poconatus, Emperor of the East.] 


Election of the pontiff—The emperor F jaos to him a privilege which assures the i 


of the popes—Council of Toledo— 


patriarch Macaire perseveres in his karens Deh of 


the pontiff—Miraculous conversion of a young lord, Ansbert. 


Tax successor of Leo the Second was a 
Roman by birth, and the son of a citizen 
named John. Attached to the church from 


his infancy, the young Benedict directed his , 


studies towards profane sciences, but without 
neglecting the Sacred Scriptures and religious 

ingi He was chosen bishop of Rome by 
the assembly of the ecclesiastics, dees, 
and people ; but could not exercise the ponti- 
fica] functions for eleven months after his no- 
mination, because the court of Constantinople 
had not yet confirmed his election. 

Benedict wrote to the emperor to address 
to him the complaints of the clergy on the 
delays which hindered the confirmation of 
shops, when the. barbarians intercepted the 
communications between the twa cities. The 
prince, seduced by the praises and flatteries 
of the holy father, who called him “Shining 
light of the world ) Fegenerator of the faith, 
&c.,” acceded to his request,and made a de- 
eree which permitted the clergy, the citizens, 
and the army, to consecrate a pope without 
waiting for the approval of the emperors. 

As soon as the pontiff saw his authority es- 
tablished in the East, he wrote to his legate 
in Spain, ordering him to assemble a council 
at Toledo, that the prelates of that country 
might approve of the decisions of the ecume- 
nical council of Constantine Pogonatus. The 
seventeen bishops of the Carthaginian pro- 
vince having assembled, examined the pro- 
ceedings of the general council of Constanti- 
nople. The fathers gave their approbation to 
the decrees of the council, and sent to Bene- 
dict the Second a synodical letter, explanatory 
of their belief. The holy father having re- 
marked in this profession of faith the expres- 
sions, “the will engenders the will,” and 
“there are three substances in Jesus Christ,” 
addressed representations to his legate, to 
cause them to retract these errors. But the 

elates replied they could not modify them ; 
br such were their opinions; and that the ob- 
servations of the pope had not changed their 
convictions. ; 

During the following year, the emperor, to 
manifest his friendship to the pope, sent to the 
court of Rome the hair of his sons Heraclius 
and Justinian. The pontiff received the pre- 
sent of the monarch favourably in the name of 
St. Peter, and regarded himself from that time 
as the adopted father of the young princes, 
according to the usage of ancient times. 

Benedict the Second, at the solicitation of 
the envoys of Constantine, undertook the con- 
version of Macaire, patriarch of Antioch, who 
persevered in his schism, notwithstanding the 

reecutions and tortures to which he had 

n submitted. He recalled him from his 
Vou. I. v 


| exile, and for six weeks he was brought daily 
| from his prison to enter into controversy with 
St. Boniface, who endeavoured to induce him 
ta abjure his heresy. The prelate opposing 
a steady resistance to promises and menace 
rejected all the advances of the pa See) an 
strove to maintain, during his life, his belief 
in Monothelism. The pontiff occupied the 
apostolical throne during only six months, and 
died in the beginning of the year 685. His 
body was buried in the charch of St. Peter. 

Anastasius the Librarian relates, that Bene- 
dict the Second affected a great humility ; that 
he was mild, patient, liberal, and repaired the 
churches of St. Peter and of St. Lawrence of 
Lucina. He also added many embellishments 
to those of St. Valentin and St. Mary of the 
Martyrs; and that he left thirty pounds of 
gold to the clergy and monasteries of Rame. 
The martyrology places him in the number 
of saints whose’ memory the church cele- 
brates. ‘ 

At this period took place the wonderful con- 
version of St. Ansbert, and his retreat into the 
monastery of Fontenelle. This holy man, ac- 
cording ta the version which the Bollandists 
have left us, was born at Chaussy, a village of 
Vexin. His personal qualities, and the influ- 
ence of his family, opened to him a brilliant 
career; and the chancellor Robert was so de- 
lighted with his merits, that he wished him 
to espouse his daughter Angadreme. This 
young lady, who did not partake of the ideas 
of her father, and who desired to consecrate 
herself to God, passed several nights in prayer, 
and obtained from heaven the privilege of 
having her face covered with leprosy. Ansbert 
refused to take her for his wife. Then she was 
enabled to enter intothe convent of the Orato 
where she received the veil from the hands of 
St. Onen. ‘ 

As for Ansbert, he continued to frequent the 
society of the young lords and beautiful la- 
¿dies of the court, who obtained for him the 
‘successorship to Robert in the post of chan- 
| cellor. He then sought anew to marry, and 

demanded the hand of a daughter of a rich 
‚lord. But scarcely was he betrothed to her, 
_ when the face of this beautiful person was 
! covered with an horrible leproey. The 

‘lord affrighted, at once quitted the court, and 
‘ concealed himself in the abbey of Fontenelle 
ı with the fixed resolution to consecrate himself 
! to God. He sold his immense estates, and 
employed the proceeds in founding monaste- 
ries and hospitals. - 

His reputation for sanctity soon extended 
into all the provinces of the kingdom, and the 
Episcopal church of Rouen boomin vacant, 
the inhabitants of that city demanded him for 


i 


`~ 
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their bishop. Ansbert, peated to this see, 
devoted himself entirely to preaching the 
gospel, and solacing the poor ; and condemned 
Sith an eloquent voice the prodigalities and 
disorders of the court. Pepin Heristal, mayor 
of the palace, discontented at the severity of 
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the holy prelate, caused him to be torn from 
his charch by his satellites, who conducted him 
to the monastery of Hainaut, where, by order 
of the prince, the monks inflicted on him such 
cruel treatment, that he died a few months 
after his arrival. 


JOHN THE FIFTH, EIGHTY-FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 685.—Josriniax THE Szoonp, Emperor of the East.] 


Election and ordination o 
depe 


Janw the Fifth, the son of Cypriacus, was 
born in Syria, in the province of Antioch. Dur- 
ing the reign of Agathon his ability, firmness, 
and moderation had procured for him the ap- 
pointment of a legate to assist at the œcume- 
nical council of Constantinople. After the 
death of Benedict the Second he was chosen 
pope, and ordained by the bishops of Ostia, 
Porto, and Velitia. 

His infirmities, and a chronic malady, con- 
fined him to his bed during the entire dura- 
tion of his pontificate. In the solemn festivals 
he could scarcely be carried to divine service. 
He nevertheless showed mych energy and 
great activity in governing the church, and 
vigorously opposed the bishops of Cagliari, 
eho had usurped the right of confirming the 
elections of the prelates of Sardinia. 

The metropolitan Citonatus, having ordain- 
ed Novellas as bishop of the charch of the 
Lands, without having obtained the authority 
of Rome, John the Fifth hunted up in the ar- 
chives ot the palace of the Lateran, a decree 
of the St. Martin, which interdicted the 
archbishops of Cagliari from nominating their 
suffragans ; and he assembled a council which 
constrained Novallus to himself under 
the control of the Holy See, by an authentic 
proceeding. 


John—-His character—The churches of Sardinia return under the 
y of the Holy See—Death of the pontiff. 


Notwithstanding his great- sufferi he 
stood upright to ordain ; and during che year, 
which was the duration of his reign, he con- 
secrated thirteen bishops. 

He also maintained active relations with the 
churches of the East and West. And authas 
relate that he addressed several letters to the 
pinapa bishops of France, who, since the 

eath of St. Ouen, the glorious disciple and 
faithful companion of St. Eloi were in diecord. 
He also replied tp St. Julian of Toledo, who 
addressed to him the proceedings of a new 
council, held in that city, and who had re- 
mitted to him his treatise on prognostics, or 
considerations on things to come. 

This work, which has come down to our 
days, is a strange and ridiculous dissertation 
on the origin, nature, and pr of the flames 
o! tory. It was as very or- 
alon by John the Fifth, who even wish hed to 
order the study of it in the ecclesiastical 
schools. At length, the ee of the sick- 
ness which afflicted the pontiff having redou- 
bled, he fell into a state of moral depression, 
which permitted him no longer to occupy him- 
self with the affairs of this world. He died 
in 686, and was interred in the church of 
St. Peter. : 


CONON, THE EIGHTY-FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 686.—Justintan THE Secon, Emperor of the East.] 
The clergy and army tupe in Rome the election of pontiff —The old Conon is elevated to the 


new pope—Weakness of the holy father— 


Pilgrimage of St. Killian—Vengeance of the missionary against the family of duke Gosberi— 


throne of St. Peter—Letter from the emperor to t 
Death of the pepe. 
Tue emperor Constantine, in giving to the 


see of Rome the liberty of choosing its chief, 
was desirous of assuring the tranquillity of the 
church, and of preventing the scandalous 
echisms which were caused by the disgrace- 
fal intrigues of the popes. His edict produced 
avery different result. It gave, on the contrary, 
a new aliment to the ambition of the eccle- 


siastios, and multiplied disorders and dis- 
tes. 

After the death of John, two priests, Peter 
and Theodore, were prodigal of gold to the 
factious, and excited violent seditions to ob- 
tain the pontifical throne. Peter assembled 
the leaders of the ‘army in the church of St 
Stephen ; sent soldiers, who drove his com- 
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petitor from the church of the Lateran, and 
closed the gates. The latter assembled his 
partizans, and wished the clergy to proceed 
to his election, under the very porch of the 


temple. 
A collision red imminent ; the bishops 
of the two parties entered inta tee Creecope 
palace; and ta shun all controversy 

the rivals, they united their suffrages upon 
Conon, a venerable old man, of'a peaceful and 
simple spirit, and proclaimed him pope. As 
soon as the new pope was proclaimed, the 
magistrates and principal citizens came to 
salute him with their aeclamations. The army 
alone, yet deferred to approve of his election. 
But, seeing that the clergy and people had 
sanctioned it, the soldiers abandoned the in- 
terests of Theodore, and confirmed the choice 
which had been made of Conon. 

The pontiff, born in Sicily, was of a family 
originally from Thrace. He had constantly 
filled subaltern offices in the church ; and his 
intellect, always employed in the details of 
religious practices, rendered him incapable of 
comprehending the political maxims of a go- 
vernment so Machiavelian as that of the see 
of Rome. Still, he knew. how to gain the good 
graces of the emperor; and Justinian the 
Seeond, at his solicitation, rendered several 
successive decrees in favour of the church. 
He first renounced the capitation tax, which 
the pebea of Brutium and Lucania had 
paid him ; then he ordered the military to re- 
store the fiefs and domains in Italy and Sicily, 
whieh the leaders had seized as ple ate 
services rendered to the court of Bins. At 
last, the prince pushed his deference for the 
Holy See so far as to write the following letter: 
“ Having learned that the proceedings of the 
sixth council were in the hands of office 
our crown, and thinking that the guardian- 
ship of pieces so sacred should be confided 
i magistrates, we have taken them from 

em 


“We convoked the patriarchs, the legate of 
your beatitude, the senate, the metropolitans, 
the bishops, the officers of the palace, our 
guards, the chiefs of the different armies who 
are in Constantinople, and have caused to be 
read in their presence the decisions of the 
q@cumenical council. These proceedings have 
been sealed up in their presence, that they 
might not be altered by heretics. We advise 
yonr holiness of the measures we have deem- 
ed it necessary to take, to assure the main- 
tenance of orthodoxy in the Eastern church.” 

Some months after the reception of these 
letters Conon named, as rector of the petri- 
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mony of Sicily, Constantine, deacon of Syra- 
cuse. This ecclesiastic, by his scandalous 
exactions, excited the indignation of the peo- 
ple, who rose against him. The governor of 
the province was obliged to cast the guilty 
rector into prison to appease the people and 
to carry his sel send o t imperial court, 
not on inst the rector, but even ‘against 
th head of the Roman chu vii hol 
pilgrimage of Killian tothe holy city is 
placed at about this period. The pope havin 
approved of the faith and doctrine of the Iri 
bishop, gave him, in. the name of St. Peter, 
er to instruct and convert infidel nations. 
illian then returned to Wirtzberg, where he 
instructed in the Christian faith duke Gosbert, 
caused him to abandon the worship of his an- 
cestors, and in defiance of his family baptized 
him. The duchess Gelania of Gosbert, alarmed 
at the prodigalities of her husband, who was 
dissipating all the heritage of his children in pi- 
ous foundations, or in presents to monasteries, 
addressed violent reproaches on the eubject to 
the missionary. The latter, in order to avenge 
himself on the princess, and to bring her 
within the reach of his anger, used the control 
which he exercised over the mind of the duke ; 
and to induce him to eonsent to a divorce, 
persuaded him that his union with Gelania 
was inceatous, according to the laws of the 
ehurch ; because she was his relative within 
the sixth degree. The new convert, ruled by 
the Irish priest, promised to obey, and only 
asked to defer this painful sacrifice until after 
his return from an expedition he was about to 
make against the people beyond the Maine. 
But, during the absence of her husband, Ge- 
lania profited by the opportunity; ordered the 
missionary to leave her estates, and upon his 
refusal beheaded him. The chronicle adds, 
that God permitted, in vengeance for the death 
of St. Killian, this guilty female to be stricken 
suddenly with a strange disease, which cause 
such frightful pangs that she ate her hands 
in a paroxysm of pain. That, besides, duke 
Gosbert, on his return, was massacred by his 
domestics. That Hetan, his eldest son, was 
driven from his states by the eastern Franks ; 
that his other children were massacred, an 
that there remained no descendant of this cri- 
minal race. 
. The health of Conon, already tottering, be- 
came daily more feeble since his election. 
He soon succumbed under the weight of the 
episcopal functions, and died in the beginning 
oF the year 687, after a reign of eleven months 
and three days. He was interred in the church 
of St. Peter. 
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SERGIUS THE FIRST, EIGHTY-SIXTH POPE. 
[A. D. 687.—Justritan I., Leontivs and Fisraivs IL, Emperors-of the East.] 


Schism in the Roman church—Sedition at the election of a ponttff—Three popes proclaimed at 


once in the holy ciy See 
Peter—Origin and education of the 
Baptism and death of king Cad 


ius purchases the pontificate, 
fon of | iff —-He pete 0 on Paschal, his competitor— 
'on—Council ‘oledo— 


the crowns of gold of St. 


of famous council of Trullo 


s several decrees against the ambition of the poat > Marriage of the priests maintained 


the council—Jurisdiction of bis 


rejects the council—The emperor comes to take 


tects the iff—Conversion of the of Frisia—The is accused o; 
send d ERAR of the Ray Rome—Death of Sergius. 


king of Spain, refuses to recognize 


Dvarne the last sickness of Conon, the arch- 
deacon Paschal having seized upon the riches 
which the pope had bequeathed to the clergy 
and monasteries, offered to John, exarch of 
Ravenna, to surrender them to'him if he 
would aid his election. The latter easily al- 
lowed himself to be seduced by the glitter of 
gold, and sent his troops to Rome to surround 
the city and favour the ambitious projects of 
the archdeacon. 

Nevertheless, after the death of the holy fa- 
ther, the people were divided into several fac- 
tions. Thearch-priest Theodore, at the head of 
his faction, penetrated into the palace of the 
Lateran, and aid himself to be chosen pon- 
tiff. Paschal, on his side, caused himself to be 

roclaimed the successor of Conon tothe throne 
of St. Peter. Each party assembled in arms, 
ready to sustain, by force, the bishop whom 
it had nominated. The strife had even com- 
menced in the court of the church of Julius, 
when the principal magistrates, the greater 
part of the clergy, the militia, and the ho- 
nourable citizens d 
same manner as they had done on the death 
of John the Fifth. They went to the im- 
perial palace, and proclaimed as pontiff a 
priest named Sergius, who belo to nei- 
ther of the two factions. Sergius seized his 
two competitors, Paschal and Theodore, 
and constrained them to swear obedience to 

m. 

He was himself soon driven from the holy 
çity by the friends of Theodore, and obliged 
to take refuge in Ravenna. John Platinus, 
then exarch, proposed to the holy father to 
reinstall him on the pontifical throne, if he 
would consent to give him the treasures 
promised by his competitor, Paschal. Ser- 
gius, greedy of power, consented to the bar- 
gain, and was back in triumph to the 
city of Rome, in the midst of the troops of the 
exarch. 

To fulfil his promises, his holiness despoiled 
the churches of their ornaments, sold a great 
part of the vases, chandeliers, pyxes, and 
pledged in the hands of the Jews even the 
crowns of gold which were suspended over 
the altar of St. Peter. Then Sergius thought 
to get rid of his old rivals. The archdeacon 
Theodore being the most redoubtable, he ac- 
cused him of witchcraft, enchantments, sor- 
cery, relations with an evil spirit, and caused 


s— Decrees in re 


The bishops of the council prohibit the faithful co espousing their mother's or sisters—Ser gius 
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etermined to act in the j were o 


ation to monks, marriages, and dress— 
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him to be shut up in a monastery, where he 
died of poison. 

Sergius, eon of Tiberius, was born at Pa- 
lermo, in Sicily. He had first served the church 
as a child of the choir ;. then as an acolyte, and 
had finally been ordained a priest of the order 
of St. Susanna, by Leo the Second. The sa- 
cred Scriptures and the works of the fathers 
were ae unknown ied new pope, who 
passed the test part of his life in chanting 
the imody of the church, and in celebrat- 
ing divine service in the oratories of the ce- 
meteries of the holy city. , 

During the enthronement of the new 
St. Wilfrid arrived in England, and resented 
to Egfred, king of Northumbria, the decree 
of the Holy-See, which reinstalled him in his 


bishopric. The prince who had de; him, 
tefused to restore to him his dignities, and as- 
sembled the principal lords of his kingdom, 


clerical and lay, to reform the decisions of the 
court of Rome. By the decisions of the as- 
sembly, the proceedings of the Italian synod 
bliterated; Wilfrid declared a rebel- 

lious subject and cast into prison.. The chro- 
nicles relate, that the soldiers who guarded 
the holy bishop heard, every night, the vaice 
of angels, who sang with him the sacred 
Ima, and saw shining lights in his prison. 
red, alarmed by this miracle, restored the 
saint to liberty, and wished to reinetall him 
in his bishopric ; but the met itan Theo- 
dore boldly opposed the willof the sovereign, 
declaring that Wilfrid, before remounting 
his see, i mateo renounce he decree of the 
pope. The prelate replied, that gratitude com- 
pelled him to refuse the marks of clemency 

m the king; and that he preferred death to 
apostacy, of which he would render himself 
guilty, by abandoning the sacred rights of the 
pontiff and of the Holy See. 

At this period Cadwallon, king of Wessex, 
led on by religious fanaticism, solemnly aban- 
doned the sovereign dignity, and undertook a 
pilgrimage to Rome, to receive baptism before 
the sepulchre of the apostles. When the 
prince had arrived at the gates of the holy city, 
the pontiff Sergius went to meet him with 
a large retinue of clergy ; and having accom- 
panied him to the Church of St. Peter, he 
poured the regenerating water on the forehead 
of the monarch, in the presence of the sena- 
tors, the bishops, and an immense concourse. 


of pe le. Some days after this ceremony, 
wallon, attacked by an unknown disease, 
died suddenly. The pope seized upon the 
immense wealth the prince had brought with 
him, to perform magnificent obsequies, and 
engraved Latin and Greek epitaphs upon the 
marble which covered his tomb. 

This same year (688) the fifteenth council of 
Toledo assembled in Spain, to hear the reading 
of along discourse on complaints addressed to 
the Spanish prelates by pope Benedict the Se- 
cond. St. Julian, who presided over it, spoke in 
these words : “In the profession of faith which 
we sent to Rome, the pontiff is scandalized.at 
the expression, ‘the will engenders the will,’ 
and has demanded of us an explanation. We 
declare then, that we intended thus to desig- 
nate the faculty which engenders volition and 
the accomplished act, which is called the will, 
in the same manner as the Word is the wisdom 
of the wisdom; or the realization of the 
thought of God. As to the second proposition 
‘there are three substances in Jesus Christ,’ 
we wish to teach by these words, that the 
Saviour is composed of Divinity, soul, and 
body ; or of three principles, which are united 
together by his incarnation. Still we agree, 
that one cannot recognize but two—the Divine 
and human principle ; and that the soul and 
body are confounded, to form a single sub- 
stance—that of humanity. 

“Our decisions are in canformity with those 
of the fathers ; and we hope they will be con- 
firmed by the new clergy of Rome, if there 
yet remains any ies of the holy books 
m that church. But, in any case, we should 
refuse the retraction which an ignorant pontiff 
demands.” The proceedings of this synod 
were approved by Sergius, as Robert, metro- 
poten of Toledo, testifies in the works he has 

t us. ` 

In 692 took place the death of the cale- 
brated Theodore, who aspired to free himself 
from the rule of the bishop jof Rome. The 

pe designated to replace him in the arch- 

ishopric of Canterbury, Birthwald, abbot of 
the monastery of Rolfh, in Kent. This ec- 
clesiastic was the first Englishman who occu- 
ied this see. He governed the clergy of 
reat Britain for thirty-seven years. 

The two last ecumenical assemblies hav- 
ing separated without publishing the canons, 
the Greek patriarchs addressed representa- 
tions to the emperor Justinian, to authorize 
the holding of a new assembly, which should 
be considered as the continuation of the last 
synod to complete the proceedings of the 
councils. Paul of Constantinople, Peter of 
Alexandria, Anastasius of Jerusalem, George 
of Antioch, Basil of Gortyna, the legates of 
the Holy See, and more than two hundred bi- 
shope, assembled in the imperial palace, in 
the saloon of the dome called in Latin, Trullus. 
It gave its name to the synod known in the 
church, under the title of the Council in Trullo. 
“The fathers proposed to determine the de- 
crees which should serve as rules to 
late the discipline of the churches of tho 
East and West; and after having rejected 
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the constitutions attributed to St. Clement, 
they approved of the canons of Nice, An- 
cyra, Neocesarea, Gangres, Antioch, Laodi- 
cea, Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon, Sar- 
dis, and Carthage, as well as the canonical 
epistles of St. Denis and St. Peter of Alexan- 
dria, of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, of St. Am- 
philocus, and of several other fathers of the 
Greek church.” 

An illustrious prelate then spoke on the im- 

rtant question of the marriage of priests. 

‘My brethren,” said he, “I recall to your at- 

tention, that we have now to occupy ourselves 
with a subject whose importance is extremely 
grave, and which demands profound medita- 
tion. It is absolutely necessary that your as- 
sembly shonld express itself in a itive 
manner upon a question which divides the 
churches of the East and West, and that we 
should develope the reasons which have de- 
termined your wisdom to render a decree 
contrary to the opinions of the see of Rome. 

“The Roman ecclesiastics attach them- 
selves to the letter of the rule; and the By- 
zantians bind themselves by interpreting it 
according to its spirit. To shun the-excess of 
both, we should seek to establish equitable 
laws, which assure purity of morals in the 
clergy, by showing us at all times less rigid 
than the church of Rome—more severe than 
that of Constantinople. 

s We will order that the clergy who have 
been twice married, and who are yet under 
the yoke of their second marriage, should be 
deposed. Those whose marriages have been 
broken off, shall preserve their dignity, but 
remain interdicid. from all sacerdotal tunc- 
tions. 

“The canons shall prohibit the consecra- 
tion, as bishops, priests, or deacons of those 
who have contracted a second marriage, or 
who live with concubines, or who have mär- 
ried a widow, or divorced wife, a courtezan, 
a slave, or an actress. In the canons of the 
apostles, readers and chanters are permitted 
to marry after their ordination. This authority 
will extend for the future to subdeacons, dea- 
cons, and even to priests, 

“Before consecrating a clerk, the Latin 
clergy make him promise to break off all inti- 
mate relations with his wife; whilst we, on 
the contrary, will conform ourselves to the 
wiedom of the ancient apostolic canon. We 
will maintain the marriage of those who are 
in sacred orders, and we will not deprive 
them of their companions. If they are judged 
worthy to belong to the church, they shall not 
be excluded because they are in a legitimate 
bond. We will not make them promise to 
preserve celibacy, which would be to condemn 
matrimony, which God himself has instituted 
and blessed by his presence. 

“Thus the bishops, who, in contempt of 
the apostolic canons, shall dare to deprive an 
ecclesiastic of the rights of legitimate union,. 
shall be deposed and anathematized. The se- 
paration shall exist for prelatesonly, and their 
wives shall be obliged to inhabit a monaste 


at a distance from their residence. We wi 
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also prohibit the bishops of Africa and Syria 
from keeping, to the great scandal of the 

ple, in the interior of their. palaces, the ĉon- 
cubines who inhabit them.” 

Iu the other canons the council prohibits 
the clergy from keeping taverns or hostelries ; 
from assisting at herse races, or scenic repre- 
sentations ; from having in the city, or on a 
journey, other garments than those proper for 
their station; and from wearing their hair 
long, like the laity. 

The fathers permitted the entrance into 
convents of children of the age of ten years, 
though St. Basil did not authorize it until they 
were seventeen ; and they declared that men 
lost through debauchery; robbers as well as 
murderers, could be received in the monaste- 
ties, which were pious retreats, founded for 
pene whatsoever might be their crimes. 

hey prohibited females who had taken the 
vows, from wearing rich garments and jew- 
elry. Finally, they anathematized as sacri- 
legiaus the laity who changed the destination 
a pomas consecrated by the authority of a 
ishop. 

They maintained the jurisdiction of the 
chiefs of dioceses over the country churche 
and confirmed the decision ef the council 
Chalcedon, which gave to the see of Constan- 
tinople, the same privileges as that of Rome. 
They declared that prelates dispossessed b 
the mcursions of the Mussulmans, should sti 
preserve their dignity, their rank, and their 

wer of ordaining clergy, and of presiding 
in the church. This was the origin of the 
bishops in partibus. 

Then, in accordance with the rules laid 
down by St. Basi! to Amphilocus, they propor- 
tioned penance to the sins and the strength of 
the guilty; and they decreed that. heretics 
who should gent their abjuration, sub- 
scribed with their own hands, might re-enter 
the church, after having been anointed with 
holy oil upon their forehead, nose, eyes, mouth, 
and ears. 

They prohibited the celebration of the litur- 
gy and of baptiam in private oratories, with- 
out the permission of the bishop, and ordained 
the following provisions: “The priests shall 
not regeive any salary for administering the 
holy communion; and the faithfal shall not 
receive the eucharist in a vase of gold, or of 
any other expensive material; but it shall be 
deposited in their hands, crossed one over the 
other, because the world contains no sub- 
stance so precious as the body of man, which 
is the true temple of Jesus Christ. They shall 
not give the bread and wine of the holy table 
to the dead; for the Saviour, in instituting 
the sacrament of the altar, said to his apos- 
tles, ‘Take, eat: this is my flesh and my 
blood ;’ and a dead body cannot perform the 
command contained in these divine words. 

“Bunches of grapes shall not be given with 
the eucharist ; they shall be blessed separately 
as first fruits; and honey and milk shall not 
be offered on the altar. 

“It is forbidden to mix water with wine at 

eommunion ; to come into the temple with 
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cooked fopd; to eat eggs and cheese on the 
Saturdays and Sundays of Lent, and to eat 
the blood of any animal whatsoever, under 


pes af deposition for clergy, and of anathema 
; tor 


laity. The week of Easter should be 


| in festivals and devotion, and they should not 


assist at public spectacles. 

“We condemn the repasts ealled love-feasts, 
because in these banquets, in which glowing 
cups are emptied in honour of Christ, the 
Virgin, and the’ saints, under the shat ae of 
the church, licentiousness has taken the place 
of the charity which the first Christians 
brought to these religious festivals. We pro- 
hibit from selling in the churches, as is done, 
food, drink, and ali other kinds of merchan- 
dize; and we pronounce anathema on the 
man snd woman whose criminal embraces 
shall render them adulterers in the sanctuary. 
We prohibit bringing a brate into the house 
of God, except on a journey, and from abso- 
lute necessity, to protect it in a storm. 

“We probbit from blotting or tearing the 
books of the Holy Scriptures, or of the fathers, 
or from se)ling them to perfumers, unless they 
should be incorrect or already destroyed by 
vermin. The mark of the cross shall not be 
made in flag stones or on the earth trodden by 
the feet of man, and it is expressly ordered te 
represent Christ under a human form, as being 
preferable to that of a lamb, which painters 
and sculptors still give him. 

“They shail chant in the temple without 
elevating the voice. The canticles shall only 
contain proper expressions ; and they shall no 
more read scandalous legends’ of confessore 
and martyrs; fables invented by the enemies 
of the truth, who wish to dishonour the me- 
mary of holy men, whom the church vene- 
rates.” : 

The aynod then prohibited games of hazard, 
dancing at the theatres, buffooneries, combats 
between animals, and the jogeieries of the 
mountebanks, who pretended to be possessed 
with the devil. It condemned to six years of 
repentance, conjurors, bear-keepers, fortune- 
tellers, and vagabonds, who, under the frock 
of the Eremites wore long hair and black gar- 
ments. The fathers refused to tolerate the 
usage of comic, satirical, and tragical die- 
guises. They prescribed the public dancing 
of the courtezana, the invocations which the 
people addressed to Bacchus at the period of 
the maturity of the grapes; and the baccha- 
nals which the vintagers executed after the 
labours of the day. They also prohibited the 
lighting at new moons of stubbie fires before 
the dwellings, an ancient custom which the 
people respected. They abolished the custom 
of giving cake at the festival of Christmas 
to celebrate the blessed delivery of the Virgin, 
maintaining that the fathers and the @cume- 
nical assemblies had decided that Mary be- 
came a mother without going through the act 


of delivery. They prohibited a pricet from 


blessing incestuous unions between a father 


and hia daughters; between brothers and 


sisters; between those who held children 
at the baptismal font; between brothers-in- 


f ! 
law and sisters-in-law ; between catholics and 
heretice. Finally, ihe assembly prohibited, 
under pain of excommunication, making im- 
moral pictures, curling the hair, and bathing 
with courtezans. . 

Justinian subscribed with his own hand all 
the canons by the council. The place 
of the subscription of the pope was alone left 
in blank. The patriarchs of Alexandria, Con- 
stantinople, Antioch, all the bishops, and even 
the legates of the court of Rome, affixed their 
signatures to the foot of the proceedings. The 
decrees were then addressed to the holy fa- 
ther, who refused to approve. of them, declar- 
ing them derogatory to the authority and dig- 
nity of his see. f 

he emperor, furious at the resistance of 
the pontifi, who thus rendered useless some 
months of great labour, sent Zachary, his pro- 
tospathary, to bring away Sergius. But the 
pope, informed of his plan, distributed mpney 
to the militia of Ravenna, the duchy-of Pen- 
tapolis, and the neighbouring provinces; and 
with their aid undertook to oppose himself to 
the will of Justinian. The soldiers, always 
docile and submissive to those who them, 
followed faitlifully the instructions of t n- 
tiff. On the very day of the arrival of the 
protospathary, they entered the. holy city, 
filling the air with their clamors, and menacing 
the envoys of the prince, even under the win- 
dows of hia palace. Zachary, alarmed at this 
manifestation, escaped from his residence, 
ran to the Vatican, and took refuge in the 
chamber of the ‘hal fater bessechiig him, 
with tears, to save him from the fury of the 
troops. 3 

At the same moment the army of Ravenna, 
which had also received orders from the clergy, 
entered by the gate of St. Peter, and advanc- 
jog even to the palace of the Lateran, de- 
manded, with loud clamor, to see Sergius. The 

tes having been closed at the approach of 

soldiers, they threatened to break them 
open: The protospathary then seeing no mode 
of escaping the dan r, precipi himeelf 
under the bed of the pontiff, and cowered 
closely in the most remote corner, ,The pope 
reassured the unfortunate Zachary. He then 
ordered the militia to enter the court of the 
palace, and presenting himself at the door-sill 
of the church of Theodore, went towards the 
chair of the apostles, that all the. world might 
perceive him. He received with honour the 
citizens and soldiers; appeased their minds, 
and thanked the troops, assuring them that 
his liberty was no longer threatened. Stil} the 
tumult did not salini cease until after the 
expulsion of the envoy of the emperor, 
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Some years after these events, Pepin Heris- 
tal, mayor of the palace, at the court of Dago- 
bert the Third, undertook to convert to Chris- 
tianjty the people of Friesland ; and for this 

rpose sent to the holy city Wilbrod, a zea- 

us apostle, to be ordained bishop of these 
barbarous nations. Sergius, having received 
the presents and letters of Pepin, consecrated 
Wilbrod, metropolitan of Utrecht, under the 
name of Clement, and sold him a great num- 
ber of images and relics to expose them to 
the adoration of the multitude in the pagan 
temples, which were already transformed into 
churches. 
_ At the same period, Vitiza, king of Spain, 
refused to the pont the tribute which the 
sovereigns of that country paid to the Holy 
See. He prohibited his subjects, under 
aie death, from recognizi e authority 
of the popes; and Sergius, whose skill led 
back the archbishop of Aquileia, failed before 
the firmness of the Spanish monarch, whose 
churches no more looked up to the Latin me- 
tropolis. s 

We will not terminate the life.of Sergius, 
without recounting as a new example of the 
impudence and knavery of the monks, tha 
illustridus miracle of which St. Adhelme pre- 
tends he wasa witness, during a sojourn which 
he made at the court of the holy father, 
and which he thus relates in his acts: “The 
pope was accused of incontjnence, and even 
adultery, by some heretical priests, who offer- 
ed to furnish the proofs of the crime, and to 
pona the young nun whom he had abused. 

ut God enabled him to confound the ca- 
lumny of these wretches ; and as they brought 
in a child eight days old, whom they affirmed 
to be his son, the pope deposited him in my 
hands, and as the regenerating water 
upon his fore ..The ceremony of baptism 
having been ‘finished, he ordered me, in the 
presence of all his assistants, to ask of the 
child who was his father. I interrogated the 
new-born with a heart full of zeal, and by the 
will ef God he replied to me, ‘The pontiff 
Sergius is not my father!!!...?” 
e pope died in the month of September, 
701, after a reign of fourteen years. He was 
interred in the church of St. Peter. Several 
authors assure us he was the first pontiff who 
caused to be sung in the canon of the mass 
these words: “Lamb of God who takest 
away the sins of the world, have pity on 
us.” He repaired several churches, and in 
one .of them he constructed a magnificent 
tomb, in which he deposited the body of the 
blessed St. Leo. 
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THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 
` MAHOMED. 


Moses, Jesus, Mahomed, descendants of Abraham—Hist 
mil larriage of t t— His jou: 
temple of the je a of the chiefs of his tribe—Apparition of the angel Gabriel— 


His predictions—The Koreéschites wish to assassinate him—Flight of 


of Mahomed—FHis country and fæ- 
and studtes—He places the black stone in the 


Mahomed, or t 


Mahomed receives from God the mission to preach the Koran—Persecutions of the prophet 
Mecca, and 


ira—Mahomed at Medina—Wars and victories of the prop 
r eae the idols in the temple of the Kaabah—Hts death— 
His doctrine—Voluptucus paradise of Mahomed. 


Durna the seventh century, the empire, 
divided by numerous schisms, weakened b 
incéssant wars with enemies around it, suf- 
fered the power which it preserved over the 
Roman peninsula to be annihijated. The odi- 
ous policy of the pontiffs, and the incursions 
of the barbarians, subjugated to the sway of 


the Holy See, Spain, Gaul, England, and a 
great number of kingdoms. 

But, whilst ism is falling to pieces in 
the West to e way for the Christian re- 


ligion, the East sees a new belief arise. Soon 
the Koran and the Bible will divide the world, 
and Mahomed, like Christ, sprung from that 
ancient nation of nomade shepherds, the de- 
scendants of Abraham, will effect in the East 
the most surprising of religious revolutions. 

Moses, Jesus, Mahomed! All three child- 
ren of the Shemitic. race, and sons of Abra- 
ham, have come to reveal sublime reli ions, 
which have led the people to the belief in the 
Bible, the Evangelists, and the Koran—eacred 
books—which are themselves but the de- 
velopements and the application of the pre- 
cepts traced by the finger of Jehovah, on 
Mount Sinai, on the tables of stone. - 

Moses, the legislator of the Hebrews, has 
ruled for twenty-four centuries; and his dog- 
mas have spread throughout the world wit 
the remains of the Jewish pe le. Mahomed 
is regarded as the prophet by the people who 
live under a burning sky, and Christ has be- 
come the God of the inhabitantsof the calder 
zones. 

Before passing judgment onthe moral causes 
which led to the fall of Christianity in the 
East, and in order to be enabled to follow the 
usurping and perfidious policy of the pontiffs 
of Rome in the West, it is indispensable to 
know the history of the prophet. 

Mahomed or Mahommed was bom at Mec- 

towards the year 570. He was of the fa- 
mily of the Koreish, descendants of Ishmael, 
who possessed, for a long period of years, the 
sovereignty of their city, and the superinten- 
dance of the Kaabah, a temple founded by the 
patriarch Abraham himself, according to an- 
cient traditions. The infancy of the prophet 
was surrounded by prodigies, which the Ara- 
bian legendaries are pleased to relate. An 
orphan Írom his cradle, he was brought up by 
his uncle Abon Thaleb, who taught him the 
business of a merchant. At twelve years of 
age he conversed with the Christian monk 
and astonished them by the profundity and 


ket—He seizes upon Mecca, 
He is sanctified by his followers— 


wisdom of his discourse. Some years after 
he made his first essay in arms, in a war in 
which his tribe was engaged; and surpassed 
the old warriors in coolness and courage. 

Arrived at the age of manhood, he espoused 
a rich widow called Khadijah, and occupied 
himself with the care of extending his com- 
mercial relations in Abyssini t, and 
even in Palestine. He himself directed his 
caravans from the plains of Yemen, even to 
Syria; and in his numerous journeys he ac- 
quired an exact knowledge of the manners 
and genius of the population which crowds 
the sands of. Arabia. ‘Frequently, in travers- 
ing the desert, he quenched his burning thirst 
with the briny water which springs from the 
foot of the ‘rare clusters of palm trees, and 
dried dates were his only nourishment during 
the long days of the march. 

This laborious life added great wealth to 
the fortune of his wife ; then Mahomed aban- 
doned the labours which had increased his 
wealth to give himself up entirely to the study 
of Arabian poetry, and to comment on the 
writings of the poets of that nation. 

At this period, the first citizens of Mecca 
reconstructed, with their own hands, the Kaa- 
bah, which had been burned by the impru- 
dence of a woman. The edifice having been 
built, there took place a struggle between the 
chiefs, who pretended to the honour of placing 
in the extenor angle of the temple, the pledge 
of alliance which God made with men, or 
the black stone which the petriarch Abra- 
ham had before deposited in the Kaabah. 
Swords were drawn and blood was about to 
flow on the sacred steps, when, by a heavenly 
a okay they agreed to choose, as arbiter 
of their difference, the first man whom chanée 
should conduct to the mosque. Mahomed ap- 
peared, and was declared arbitrator. 

The prophet ordered four sheiks of the tribe 
to place the stone upon a rich tapestry, and to 
raise it as high as their heads, each holding 
one of the corners of the precious tissue. He 
then took it and placed it himself in the angle 
consecrated to receive it. This bold action 
placed him at the head of the tribes. The Ko- 
reish, furious at seeing him thus elevate him- 
self to the power which they exercised over 
the people, swore his death, and pointed him 
out as an ambitious man, who sought to ob- 
tain supreme power. 

To escape their vengeance, and to put an 
end to their calumnies, Mahomed resolved to 
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live isolated from the world. He refused even 
to see his relatives, and retired to remote 
places, passing the long evenings in contem- 

ing the spectacle: inspired by the eastern 
heavens. One night, whilst he was meditat- 
ing, at the entrance of the cavern of Mount 
Hora; he was cea Go by a bee 
zling lustre, and the riel appeare 
to him, holding a book of gold inthe right 
hand. “Rise, prophet,” he said to him, “and 
read in this Koran, the- eternal truths which 
God orders thee to announce to men.” Maho- 
med obeyed: the present, the past, and the 
future of humanity excited hie attention. He 
accepted the divine mission-which was an- 
nounced to him, and the angel quitted him, 
calling him the apostle of God. 

When the vision had disappeared, the pro- 
phet perceived in his bosom new force and 
ability. He returned to his dwelling and re- 
lated the wonders he had seen. His cherished 
wife, his young cousin Ali, and his slave Zaid, 
to whom he gave his freedom, became imme- 
diate converts to his doctrine. Abu-Beer, 
Abd-al-Rahman, Saad, Zobeir, and some others 
of his friends, also partook of his belief. But 
faith had not yet penetrated his heart, and for 
several years he dared-not preach his doc- 
trine beyond the circle of familiar friends 
who a hed him. Finally, a second vi- 
sion inflamed his spirit; the ‘same envoy of 
God ordered him to preach Islamism among 
all nations. 

From that mement Mahomed preached pub- 
licly at Mecca; but as he resisted strongl 
the worship of idole, the priest and Koreish 
assembled in ‘cabal, and resolved to massacre 
the bold innovator. ` Pek: 

Abu-Thaleb, led by the inspiration of God, 
had entered into theit.assembly. He hastened 
to warn his nephew of the danger which 
threatened him, and begged him to cease his 
preaching. The prophet, rejecting the counsel 
given through cowardice, replied, that he 
would not abandon his enterpriee though they 
should place the sun on his right hand, and 
the moon on his left, to arrest htm. His firm- 
ness strengthened the faith of his uncle, who 


strove to partake of his perils. 
Notwithstanding the pursuits of his ene- 
mies, Mahomed continued to teach the people 


in the streets of the city, and his eloquence 
converted to Islamism a multitude of men, 
children, women, and old men. 

Another of his uncles, called Hamza, be- 
come a Mussulman, struck with his sabre a 
magistrate, whd dared to raisé his hand to 
Mohamed. Omar, his bitterest enemy, was 
saddenly enlightened by reading a passage in 
the Koran, and abjured idolatry at the very 
moment in which he sought the myy of God 
to slay him. The Koreish, frightened by these 
conversions, which augmented daily the num- 
ber of the proselytes, resolved to exterminate 
them before they were sufficiently powerful 
to repel force by force. They drove them 
from Mecca, and obliged them to retire into 
Abyssinia. The prophet himself was con- 
strained to fly in order to escape death. 

Vou L w 


'putation from this 
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Masters of the city, the Koreish assembled 
its inhabitants, made them swear to contract 
no alliance and to have no communication 
with the followers of Mahomet, and deposited 
the act containing this anathema in the tem- 

e of the Kaabah. The prophet caused it to 

told them, that God, irritated at their blas- 
phemy, had permitted this infarnous decree 
o be gnawed by a worm in all the parts in 
which the sacred name was not written. They . 
at first refused to believe in the prescience of 
their enemy; they then went to the mosque, 
and having found it done as predicted, they 
retracted the solemn oath pronounced against 
the Musselmen, and in spite of the opposition 
of Abou-Lahab, the of the Koreish,they 
opened the gates of the sy to the exiles. 
This year was fatal to Mahomet, which he 
has named in his Koran, the time of moum- 
ing, because death took from him Khadijah his 
wile, and his uncle Abou-Thaleb; the loss of 
these cherished beings left him without aid, 
opposed to the outrages of men, who.before 
led themselves his friends. ` He continued 
his vehement discourses, and commanded 
them, in the name of him who sent. him, to 
burn the idols. Aber-Lahab, to avenge his 
gods, insulted the prophet through his parti- 
zans, and even essayed to excite against him 
the religious zeal of Arab tribes who came to 
the temple of Mecca. i 
- Mahomet then sent one of his disciples to 
the inhabitants of Yathreb, who were converts 
to his faith, to demand aid against the Koreish. 
The envoy received their oath of fidelity in 
the name of the prophet, and for the first time 
Mahomed ordered his followers to draw their 
swords to second the power of his word. His 
pertizaris then escaped secretly with the Mus- 
selmen who left Mecca, and added to the 
number of the t of his new allies. 

The Koreish, informed of the secret alli- 
ance which Mahomed had contracted with 
the people of Yathreb, resolved to kill him, to 

revent him from flying from Mecca, and 
rom taking up his residence among a hostile 
people. They met in cabal and decided, that 
men chosen by lot from each division of the 
tribe, should go by night to the residence of 
Mahomed, and should together strike him 
with their daggets, in order that the people 
should not lay the crime on any one in par- 
ticular. But God having revealed the plot 
which was fotmed against his life, he changed 
his garments with his cousin Ali, and favoured 
by this disguise and the darkness, he escaped 
from the assassins who already surrounded 
his house. He sallied precipitately from the 
city, travelled during the whole night, and at 
sunrise took refuge in a cavern of Mount Thur. 

This flight, or Hegira, ia, according to the 
Museelmen, the most remarkable event in the 
life of Mahomed. They commence their com- 
period, which corresponda 
with the dere July, a of the Eo 

The - prophet, esca from the rs 
which Deaterod hirn, went to Yathreb, 
where his entry was a triumph for his follow- 


_1 ers; and the people, who had long waited for 
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him, besought him to give to his new country 
the name of Medina-al-Naby,.or the City of 
the Prophet. Such was the beginning of the 
powerot Mahomed, and the commencement of 
a religion which was to spread into almost all 

rts of the world, and to subject, one day, to its 
Gas more than two bindra millions of men. 

The first care of Mahomed, was to establish 
a perfect concord and union between the be- 
lievers of that oity and those who had taken 
refuge there. He took adepts successively 
into each of these bodies, and formed couples 
whom he spiritually united by a sacred and 
indissoluble bond. He hi set the exam- 
ple of this mystical tie, by choosing as his com- 

ion and brother, Ali, whom he had left in 
‘his natal city, exposed to the ers of his 
enemies, and who had come to rejoin him at 
- Yathreb. He then built a mosque for the ex- 
ercise of the worship of Islamism, and ordered 
his followers-to turn, towards Mecca when 
they rendered their homage to God, instead 
of prostrating themselves towards Jerusalem, 
according to the ancient custom of the Ara- 
bians. He ordered the muezzins to call be- 
lievers to prayer with a loud voice from the 
top of the minarets, pronouncing it unworthy 
. of the gravity of religious ceremonies, that the 
sounds of instruments should announce divine 
service; then he instituted the fast of the 
month of Ramadhan. 

Mahomed, become master of a province, 
armed his followers, and dreamed of canquer- 
ing new people. then commenced that 
long succession of combate and victories, 
which paved the way for the mle of the ca- 
liphs over Asia, Afnca, and a great part of 
Europe. The Koreiah were the first who felt 
the efforts of his arms; he took from them 
several caravans, and defeated them at Bedr, 
on the borders of the Red sea. He then con- 
quered several tribes, and took by assault the 
city of Damascus, the capital of the Arabs, ly- 
ing on the frontiers of Syria, and gave it up to 
be pillaged by his troops. . 

Arabia already genibled before his army, 
The Koreish, vanquished in many encounters, 
dared no more march against him, and shut 
themselves up in Mecca. These implacable 
enemies, not being able to conquer him, re- 
solved to employ treachery against his fol- 
lowers. They s their partizans ian 
the cities, poniarded the believers during 
night, and seyeral times attem to assassi- 
nate Mahomed himself. Finding, however, 
all their efforts fail, and being disappointed in 
their criminal hopes, they excited several 
tribes against him, assembled an army of more 
than ten thousand men, and came to besiege 
Medina. 

Informed of their tions for war, Ma- 
homed placed the city in a state of defence, 
and surrounded it wil an entrenchment. He 
placed himself at the head of his troops and 
encamped upon a hill with three thousand 
believers, to defend the approaches of the 


city. The two armies remained in presence 
of each other for more than twenty and 
only engaged in same skirmishing with darts 
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and stones. At length, the principal chiefs of 
the Koreish, having defied the Moslems to 
single combat, three of them fell in eucces- 
sion before the redoubtable sword of Ali, the 
son-in-law of Mahomed. These three unfarte- 
nate combats inspired t terror among 
infidels: then, as if by order of God, for the 
purpose of increasing their confusion, a wind 
srose and beat with violence upon the enemy. 
Their standards were tarn from the ear 
the tents cast down, and the entrenchments 
overthrown. The Moslems were, on the other 
hand, respected by the destroying element. 
these wonders excited the fanaticism 
of the followers of the prophet, and abated the 
courage of their adversaries. Under the pre- 
tence of a question of pre-eminence, which 
had divided the confederated chiefs for the 
command-in-chief, the tribes disbeoded and 
returned to their homes. Mahomed then an- 
nounced, that the angel Gabriel had ordered 
him to.go end destroy the tribe of Koraidha, 
who, in contempt af the alliance which they 
bad sworn with him, had joined his enemies 
ta iaei pers lanan m marched against 
them, without leaving his troops to repose, 
pursued them with vigour, bloskaded them 
in their ptineipal fortress, and compelled their 
army to surrender at digcretion, alter a siege 
of twenty-one days; and to impress a salute: 
terror on conquered people, he put to dea 
seven hundred of the tribe, reduced their wo- 
men and children to slavery, divided their 
ee amongst his followers, and returned to 
edina, having only lest one of his disciplea 
during the campaign. i 
The prophet then declared war on the most 
ancient of the Arabian tribes, that of the Mos- 
talekites; and haying eanquered them, ad- 
vanced against the Jewish tribe of Rai 
earried by assault all the fortified places 
that people, seized upon their treasures, and 
put to death Kenana, who arrogated to him- 
self the title of king of the Jews. He only lost 
twenty of his soldiers in this new expedition. 
At the conclusion of his victories, the greater 
part of the people who submitted tothe power 
of his army embraced Islamiam, and his re- 
ligion extended with surprising rapidity, 
through the aid of his conquests and those o 
his lieutenants. The inhabitants of M 
however, had not yet embraced [elamism, and 
though they had concluded with the prophet 
a treaty of ten years, showed themselves to 
be always his most violent opponents. 
Mahomed, having been apprised that they 
furnished succour to the Bekrites to attack the 
Chosaites, his allies, resolved to punish them, 
He marched against them at the head of ten 
thousand men, and encamped in order of bat- 
tle before their city. Aber-Soyfan, who had 
saHied forth to reconnoitre the position of the 
Moslem, fell into their power and was con- 


| ducted before the prophet, who granted him 


his life, ordering him, at the same time, to 
embrace Ielamiem. He made his army defile 
before the new eonvert, and sert him to in- 
form the inhabitants of Meoce, that nothing 


remained for them, but submission to hia or ` 
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ders and a prompt conversion to his faith. 
At the same time roclaimed, that all who 
should retire into the houses of the believers, 
the residence of Aber-Soyfan or the Kaabah 
would be spared by his soldiers. 

All these dispositions being made, Mahom- 
ed gave the signal for combat, and his army 
put itself in motion.’ The Koreish, who ad- 
vanced beyond the walls, were pies and 
pursued within the city, and all who opposed 
any resistance were mercilessly massacred. 
A panic terror achieved a general rout of 
his enemies. The inhabitants fled into the 
mountains, gained the sea, and saved them- 
selves in Zemen. This victory only cost the 


life of two Moslems. 

As soon as he was master of Mecca, Ma- 
homed caused the chiefa of the Koreish to be 
led into his presence, and asked of them what 
treatment ey expected from him. “We 
cannot expect but generous actions from him 
who is the envoy of God.” “Go then,” he 

ied—diemissing them—“you are free.” 
order was entirely re-established, the 
prophet went to the hill of Al-Safa, where he 
was enthroned as spiritual and tem) sove- 
teign, and received the oath of fidelity from 
all the assembled people. 

After this ceremony he went towards the 
Kaabah, of which he made the tour seven 
times; he touched and kissed the black stone, 
broke all the idols to the number of three 
hundred pone without sparing the statues 
of Abraham and Ishmael, notwithstanding his 
respect for these two patriarchs. To achieve 
the porification of ‘this holy place, he turned 
to all sides, exclaiming, “God is great! God 
wpm He made the Moslem ablutions 

prayer within and without the temple, 
and terminated this solemnity by a discourse 
addressed to his immense snay. 

The fall of Mecca led after it the conquest 
of a t number of cities which embraced 
Islamism, and soon, from the plains of Zemen 
to the frontiers of Syria, the Arabe of all the 
tribes were converted by the force of his ar- 
uy or the power of his eloquence. He pub- 
j the Koran, instituted the ceremonies 
of his religion, and consolidated his sway. At 
length Mahomed, dreaded by the Abyssinians, 
‘Persians, and'Greeks, remained absolute mas- 
ter of Arabia, and in the future of the nations 
of the East. 

But the prophet, after having caused his 
religion to triumph, and laid the foundations 
of the most powerful empire of the world, did 
not long enjoy his greatness and his glory. 
He died in the eleventh year of the Hegira; at 
the age of sixty-three years. His body is 
preserved at Medina, his adopted country, 
whither the faithful: still perform pilgrimages 
to worship at his tomb. - 

During more than twelve centuries, Ma- 
horned has been glorified by his followers as 
the well-beloved son of God; and the Mussel- 
man theology téaches that he is the mediator 
ef the human race—the' prince of the apos- 
tlee—the seal of the prophets—the chosen— 
the glorious—the being for whom the creation 
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of the universe was accomplished—the noblest 
—the most perfect of the works of the Creator. 

His religion is founded on the dogmas of the 
unity of God—the immortality of the sou|—the 
rewards and punishments of a future life. He 
hasneither rejected nor condemned the belief 
of Mosesand of Jeaus; he has, on the contrary, 
employed the Bible and the New Testament in 
the composition of the Koran. It includes,at 
once, dogmas, morality, and worship; it treats 
of theology, war, property, the relations of 
men and women; it is, in fact, in itself alone, 
a civil, military, and religious code. 

- Among his general precepte, Mahomed 
commands to believers, purifications or nu- 
merous ablutions of water, or even of sand 
when in the desert; the fast of Ramadhan— 
and prohibits his followers, during its continu- 
ance, from taking any nourishment until sun- 
down. In the festival of Bayram, on the con- 
trary, he permite the Mahomedans to forget in 
their feasts the abstinences of the Ramadhan. 

The Brees! made a law of charity, and he 
obliges his disciples to give every year to the 

pr a fortieth part of their movable goods. 

recommends to them the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and imposes on every free Moslem, 
in good health, the duty of accomplishing it 
at least once in his life. Finally, he submits 
religious practices to the believers, and orders 
them to pray five times a day. 

The use of wine and intoxicating drinks is 
prohibited to the faithful, but as a compensa- 
tion, the prophet permits them to espouse 
four wives át once, and to keep in their ha- 
rems an unlimited number of concubines. 
Among the Orientals, polygamy, running back 
to the very cradle of civilization, could not be 
abolished by Mahomed, who knew the im- 
petuous nature of the people of these burning 
regions. Islamism sanctified the passions, 
instead of proscribing them, and continence 
was condemned by its followers as luxury had 
been among the Christians. Thue the hfe of 
the just, according to the Koran, differs as 
muo rona the ie the just oe g the 
e ists, as does the ise of Jesus from 
that of Mahomed. 

. “Those who shali be received in the king- 
dom of my Father,” said the Son of Mary, 
“will enjoy an infinite happiness in the eter- 
nal contemplation of his face, in the midst of 
the seraphims.”’ 

“Men who shall die in the faith of my 
law,” exclaims the prophet, “shall repose on 
beds adorned with precious stones, under 
shadows which shall extend far around, near 
to running and limpid water—amidst the lotus 
without thorns, and .banana trees laden with 
fruit. Around them will circle beautiful ehil- 
dren, bearing vases, ewers, and cups, filled 
with exquisite wines, from which they will 
not experience any dizziness. By their sides, 
unveiled houris, like to the hyacinth, and the 
coral, with large black eyes, shining like 
pearls in their shells, will excite them, with- 
ont ceasing, in their warm caresses, and their 
virginity will remain eternal, notwithstanding 
their knowledge of pleasure. . . .” 
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THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 
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tion of John the Sixth—Disorders in Ital 


JOHN THE SIXTH, EIGHTY-SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 705.—Tisxeivs the Third, Emperor of the East.} 
Picture of ecclesiastical affairs in the eighth cent 


Pro ignorance of the clergy—Elec- 
tate of the English church—Jou: of St. 


Wilfrid to Rome—A council examines the accusations against him—He is justified —The pope 
- obliges him to return to England— Death of John the Sith. 


. Tue farther we advance into ecclesiastical 
history, the more are we scandalized by the 
conduct of the pontiffs of Rome, and by the 
oblivion into which they consign the sage 
precepts of the apostles and the maxims of 
the first Christians, in order to adopt the cus- 
toms of paganism and a crowd of superstitious 

ractices opposed to the doctrines of Christ. 
us the eighth century will astonish us as 
much by the infamy of the princes who go- 
verned the people, as by the proud audacity of 
the popes who were seated in the holy city. - 

The kingdoms of the West are ravaged by 
the Saracens, who, after having conquered 
Asia and Africa, subjugate also a part of Eu- 
rope. Disastrous wars succeed between kings ; 
all the empires are in a state of revolution. 
To increase the calamity, the clergy light the 
torch of fanaticism, drive men to the practice 
of an incredible superstition, and in the midst 
of a general desolation seek to rule the whole 
world. 

The popes, instead of maintaining ecclesi- 
astical discipline and the purity of the faith, 
authorize by their example the debauchery 
ef the clergy and the monks. The Holy See 
pursues its policy of encroachment, not to put 
an end to the misfortunes of the people, but 
to establish over the nations a tyranny still 
more dreadful than that of kings. The Gre- 
cian emperors are already obliged to implore 
the aid of the pontiffs to maintain themselves 
in Italy, and the Lombard kings seek the same 
protection to preserve their conquests. 

After the death of Sergius the First, the 
chair of St. Peter remained vacant for fifty 
days, and was then occupied by John the 
Sixth, a priest of Grecian origin. The empe- 
ror Apsimarus sent to the new pontiff the pa- 
trician Theophylactus, the exarch of Ravenna, 
to engage him to maintain the interests of the 
court of Conatantirtoplé against the king of the 
Lombards. But the arrival of the embassador 
excited a violent sedition among the Romans. 
Soldiers surrounded his residence in order to 
seize upon his person and put him to death 
from hatred te the emperor. John the Sixth 
went into the midst of the tumult, addressed 
exhortations to the crowd, and endeavoured 
to suspend the effects of the fury of the peo- 
ple. Theophylactus, availing himself of a mo- 
ment of calm, embarked upon the Tiber, and 
retumed in disgrace to Constantinople. 

Some time after, the pontiff, gained over by 
the presents of Apsimarus, dared to express 
sentiments favourable to the empire, Gilulph, 


duke of Benevento, determined to bring him 
back, through fear, to the party of the Lom- 
bards. He immediately invaded Campenia, 
sacked the cities, ravaged the country, bu 

up the domains of the clergy, and led a great 
number of the citizens into captivity. The 
holy father, unable to repress this violence, 
besought the duke of Benevento to grant him 
peace. The embassadors were the bearers 
of considerable sums which they offered him 
to purchase his alliance, and to obtain the 
liberty of the citizens who had been tom from 
their fire-sides and their famities. 

During the followi ear the church of 
England‘was still troub ei by St. Wilfrid, who, 
from his attachment to the court of Rome, re- 
fused to obey the metropolitan of Canterbury, 
under the pretext that nis see was indepen- 
dent, by virtue of a privilege or a grant which 
the pontiff Agathon had given to him. Wil- 
frid, condémmed by an assembly of the bishops 
of Great Britain, appealed from their decision 
to the pope, passed the sea a second time, 
followed by some of his suffi s, and came 
to lay his complaint before John the Sixth, 
who received him with great honours. Whilst 
they were examining his cause, the deputies 
of Berthwold, the archbishop of cote 
arrived in Italy, and laid also. before the Holy 
See an accuaation against Wilfrid. 

A council having been convened to listen 
to the complaints of the two parties, the ac- 
cused appeared before the fathers ‘and thus 
addressed them; “The holy pope Agathon 
made a decree which his pious successors, 
Benedict and Sergius, confirmed, which as- 
sures our authority over the see of York, and 


oyer the monasteries of the kingdoms of: 


Northumbria and Mercia. We have offered, 
in full synod, to render to the metropolitan 
Beythwold, the respect which is due to him 
as the primate of England, established in this 
high dignity by the Holy See; but we have 
canonically refueed to submit to a judgment 
of deposition, pronounced against us without 
referring it to your light.” 

After having heard the envoys of the me- 
tropolitan of Canterbury, and examined all 

rts of the judgment, the assembly declared 
Wilfrid fully justified and sent him: back ab- 
solved. The pope then wrote to kings Ethel- 
red and Alfred—‘ Princes of Mercia and 
Northumbria, we request you to inform bishop 
Berthwold that we have ae his calum- 
nious accusation apain Wilfrid, and that this 
last is maintained by our authority in all the 
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nekie. whieh our predecessors have granted 
to s 


The holy prelate of York recrossed the seas, | 
from Rome a great number : 
of relics, banners, images, and stuffs of pur-, 


carrying with him 
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ple and silk, as ornaments for the English 
churches. . 

John the Sixth died on the 10th of January, 
in the year 705, shortly after the departure 
of Wilfrid. 


JOHN THE SEVENTH, EIGHTY-EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 705,—Jusrintax the Second, Emperor of the East.] 
Election of the pontiff—He authorizes by his silence the ee of the council “in Trutho,” 


held at Constanlinople—Aribert gives the popes the 


—RHis death. 


Waen the funeral solemnities of John the 
Sixth were terminated, the people, the gran- 
dees, the clergy of Rome, assembled in the 
church of St. John of the Lateran, to choose 
a pontiff. All the suffrages united upon a 
Ene a Greek by birth, who passed for a 

ed man in those times of ignorance ; the 
new pope was ordained under the name of. 
John the Seventh: ' 

The emperor Justinian, who had remounted 
the throne, sent to him two metropolitans, 
bearing the proceedings of the council “in 
Tralho,” and a letter, in which he besought 
him to assemble, immediately, a synod of 
Latin bishops, to approve of the regulations 
adopted by the fathers. - 

John feared to excite the resentment of the 
prince, by condemning the six: volumes of 
canons which were addressed to him, and yet 
did not wish to compromit his authority by ap- 
proving of proceedings which the churches of 
italy had declared to be opposed to the dignit 
of the court of Rome. He sent back the oroseed. 
ings to Constantinople, without making any 

in them, and without deciding any 
thing. leaving Justinian at liberty to interprethis 
silence as an apres of the decretals, which 
were universally received by the churches of 


ottian Alps—Actions attributed to Ji 


the East. This is the only act which histo: 
has preserved to us of this ephemeral pontif 
cate. 

The holy father died in the year 707, after 
a reign of eighteen months. He was interred 
in the cathedral, before an oratory which he 
had built to the Virgin. The walls of this 
church were adorned with paintings of the 
most costly mosaics, which had been executed. 
by his orders. 

John the Seventh repaired, besides, several 
churches, and particular! that of St. Mar A 
in which he established his residence. He 
gave to it a great number of pictures, amo! 
which is found his portrait. He gare to the 
clergy saered vases of gold and silver, and a 
chalice of massive 15 weighing more than 
twenty pounds, and enriche 
stones. à 

Paul, the deacon, relates, that during his 
ponia Aribert the Second, whose father 

usurped the throne of -the Lombards, de- 
siring to render the popes favourable to him, 
augmented their domains, by the patrimony 
of the Cottian Alps; and that the deed of this 
donation, written.in letters of gold, was remit- 
ted to John the Seventh, by the embassadors 
of the monarch. 


with precious 
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SISINNIUS, EIGHTY-NINTH POPE. ` 
[A. D. 708.—-Justixtax the Second, Emperor of the East J 


Vacancy in the Holy See—Election of 


Since freedom of election had been given 
to the Roman church, the principal leaders 
of the Italian clergy, after the death of the 
pontiff, placed themselves at the head of par- 
ties to seize the chair of St. Peter; and their 
intrigues frequently occasioned long interreg- 
nume. The wise citizens, in order to bring 
all competitors into harmony, then chose some 
priest who belonged to none of the factions. 

John the Seventh had been dead three 


on o bi 
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months, and none of his cotemporaries had 
been able to prevail over their adversaries. 
The senate and the people determined then 
to elevate to the Holy See, the bishop Sisin- 
nius, a Syrian by nation, and the son of a 
Greek priest, named John. 

This venerable prelate, worn down by in- 
firmities, was subject to attacks of the gout, 
so severe that he could not even carry his 
hands to his mouth. 


CRNI’ 


Sisinnius—His infirmities—He dies after a pontificate of 
twenty days. : f 
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Notwithstanding his severe mie his ` 
holiness showed great firmness of soul, dis- 
played a surprising activity in the government 
of the church, distributed numerous alms to 
the poor, endeavoured to produce a reform in 
the morals of the clergy, and even undertook 
to build up the walls of Rome, which had 
fallen into ruins. ‘ 

Death suddenly arrested him in the midst 
of his apostolical labours, after a pontificate 
of twenty and some days, in the month of 
February, of the year 708. He was interred 
at St. Peter's. , 

During the reign of Sisinnius, St. Bonnet, 
bishop of Clermont, came on a pilgrimage ‘to 
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to obtain from the sovereign pontiff the con- 
firmation of his title of bishop, which was se- 
tively contested with him by the ecclesiastics 
of his diocese, on ‘account of the intrigues 
which took place before his election. 

As the prelate sles with him rich pre- 
sents, in expiation of his fault, the apne 
showed himself indulgent, and confirmed his 
nomination, on condition that he would con- 
secrate all the products of his bishopric to 
pious foundations in'alms-giving. 

St. Bonnet executed so religiously the pe- 
nance which had been imped upon hi 
that he was called the friend of the poor, 


‘merited to be canonized. - 


Rome to visit the tombs of the apostles, and | 


CONSTANTINE THE FIRST, NINETIETH POPE. 
[A. DÐ. 708.—Justintan the Second, Parnivercus, Awastastus, Emperors of the East.) 


Intrigues for the election of popes—Ezaliation 
archbishop of Ravenna—Feler is besieged in 


É 


to Constantinople—The legate of the pope causes his 


Constantine—Quarrel of the pontif and the 
metropolis, laden with chains and conducted 
‘to be torn out, and hes eyes put 


ton, 
out with a red-hot iron—Pilgrimages of the faithful to Bome- New cruelties of the a 


His journey to Constantinopl 


e—He ts received 
Philtppicus Bardanes—He seizes the throne and 


the prince with great honours—R 
rs iy burns the acts of the council which 


condemned the Monothelites—The pope excites seditions in Rome-—Anastastus obtains the em- 


pire—He re-establishes the decrees 
church—Triumph of the pope—His death. 


At this period, the Greek priests and zoos 
driven from their pharches by the Arabs, an 
by the frequent revolutions which desolated 
the empire, refuge in Italy and Rome. 
Thus the Holy See, at the commencement of 
the eighth century, was constantly filled by 
Greek priests, who were in a great majority 
in Italy. After the death of the Syrian, Si- 
sinnius, a prelate of the same nation, was 
chosen to succeed him, who was consecrated 
by the name of Constantine. 

Become sovereign pontiff, through the in- 
trigues of his friends, Constantine hastened 
to fulfil the promises he had-made previous 
to his election, and the archbishopric of Ra- 
venna was given to the deacon Phillip, who 
had been one of the most ardent supporters | 
of his party. The new patriarch, finding 
himself seated on the most important see of 
Italy, wished to assure its independence, and 
refused to renew the promises of fidelity and 
obedience to the Roman church which his 
predecessors had made. He assembled 
troops, fortified the city of Ravenna, and pre- 

red to resist the thunder of the pontif by! 
orce of arms. , 

Constantine comprehending the inutility of 
anathemas against so powerful an ecclesias- 
tic, sent legates to the emperor Justinian to 
obtain troops, with which to eubjugate the 
rebellious priest. The prince immediately 
sent the patrician Theodore at the head of an 
army. city was taken by assault; Felix, 
arrested by the soldiers, was loaded with; 


| hypocritical monks, and 


of the sizth council—Zeal of prince Anastastus for the 


chains, taken to Constantinople, and plunged 
into a dungeon. Finally, by order of the le 
gate, he was brought out of prison, his tongue 
was torn out, his eyes put out, and he sent 
into exile. This cruelty, exercised at the in- 
stigation of Constantine, was but the prelude 
to still more terrible executions. 

The legate obtained from the weak Justi- 
nian an order to put out the eyes of the patri- 
arch Callinicus, and after the punishment the 
unfortunate prelate was sent to Rome, where 
the holy father exercised on him all the tor- 
tures which the ingenious cruelty of a priest 
eould invent. 

Pilgrimages were already regarded, duri 
this century, as the most meritorious 
before God. Men whose lives had been soiled 
by debaucheries or crimes, could compensate 
for their iniquities by making a journey to the 
holy city. Nobles, dukes, and even ki 
came to prostrate themselves before the tomb 
of the apostles—implored pardon for their 
sins—offered rich presents to St. Peter, and 
received m exchange the absolution of the 
pontiffs of Rome. 

Conrad prince of the Mercians, and the 
king of the Eastern Saxons, named Lae 
ielding to the general infatuation, abandon 

heir kingdoms and came to Italy, bringing 
with them immense treasures, destined for 
the holy father. _ Constantine rendered to 
them t honours, surrounded them with 


by dwelling on the 
horrore of another life, so alarmed their coarse 
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minds as to determine them to embrace the ' Philippicus was in fact scarcely seated on his 


monastic life. Both died some time after, 
condemni rchance the fanaticism which 
had caused them to forget their wives, their 
children, and even their kingdoms. 


| 


throne, when he convoked an assembly of 
bishops, in which the sixth council was, ana- 
thematized, and the decrees which had been 
made by the fathers were condemned to be 


In the following year, the pope yielded at , burned publicly before the imperial pałace. 


length to the entreaties of the emperer, who 


Bardanes then nominated Monothelite pre- 


besought him to come to Constantinople to| lates to govern the Greek churches, and re- 


regulate the affairs of the Eastern churches. 
He embarked at Porto, accompanied by two 
bishops, three priests, and some monks. He 
went towards Greece, passed the winter in 
Otranto, and then went to the imperial city, 
where Justinian awaited him. 

Tiberius, the son of the emperor, and the 
patriarch, went seven miles from the city to 
meet the holy father; they were followed by 
the grandees of the empire, the clergy, the 
magistrates, and an innumerable crowd of 
citizens. On his arrival, Constantine cele- 
brated a solemn mass in the church of St. 
Sophia; and after the ceremony, the same 
cortege conducted him to the of Pla- 
cidias, which was prepared for his reception. 
Anastasius assures us, that the emperor, in 
the presence of the people, kissed the foot of 
the pope, and that the people admired the 
humility of this good prince. He remarks 
that this action was 6: ar, and glorifies 
Justinian for having been the first to set, to the 
powerful of the earth, the example of kissing 
the sandals of the bishop of Rome. 

During his sojoum at the court of Byzan- 
tium, the holy father approved of the pro- 
ceedings of the council “im Trullo,” and fre- 
quently conferred with the monarch on the 
interests of 1 church and the par Jus- 
tinian was then preparing an expedition 

inst the inhabitants of fhe Chersonesus, 
who endeavoured to assassinate him when 
he took refuge among them. Constantine, 
foreseeing the difficulties of such an enter- 
prise against a warlike people, endeavoured 
to divert the prince from his project; but his 
jast remonstrances were useless, and the 
troops received orders to embark for this dis- 
tant peninsula. : 

The soldiers had scarcely arrived under the 
walls of the city, when, fatigued by forced 
marches, and irritated against their leaders, 
whose improvidence had left them exposed 
to all sorts of privations, they revolted against 
their generals, fraternized with the citizens 
and preclaimed emperor, under the name of 
Philippicus, the Armenian Bardanes, the gene- 
ral who had before been exiled by Justinian 
to the very place which they came to besiege. 

The new sovereign immediately marched 
on Constantinople, at the head of the arm 
which had chosen him for its chief. He took 
the capital by assault, and having seized upon 
Justinian, cut off his head and remained sole 
master. of the empire. 


The pope, who was then on his way to Ita- 


Pa received on his arrival in Rome a letter 
rom the emperor, which ordered him to ap- 
prove Motothelism and reject the sixth gene- 


ral council, threatening to persecute the or-! 
thodox ecclesiastics in case of his refasal.i his master. 


laced in the sacred writings the names of 
rgius, Pyrrhus, Honorius, and other heretics. 
Constantine hastened, on his side, to elevate 
in the church of St. Peter an immense roll, 
which contained the six general councils. He 
ordered the faithful to honour them as the in- 
spirations of the holy piit ; he prohibited any 
one frem pronouncing the name of the usurper ' 
in the public prayers—-of receiving his letters, 
portrait, ọr even the money struck with his 


efigy, . os 
In placing himself thus openly in opposition 
to Philippicns Barddnes, the pope had not 
only in view the project of separating himself 
from the Greek church, but he wished to 
‘break the bonds which attached the Holy See 
to the empire ; and, under the pretence of ot- 
thodoxy, to give new aliment to the secret 
hatred which divided Italy and Greece, and 
to place the successors of the apostles within 
reach of shaking off the yoke of the emperors 
of the East. Ja 
The people of Rome, always excessive in 
their anger and their joy, seconded the policy 
of the pontiff, and decreed that neither the 
title nor the authority of Bardanes the Heretic 
should be recognized. The senate prohibited 
any one from receiving his statues or bis por- 
traits, and from pronouncing his name in reli- 
ious solemnities ; and did not wish torecognise 
the new governor, named Peter, sent by Phi- 
lippicus. Sustained by the clergy, Christo- 
er, the old titulary governor, essayed, to 
maintain himself in the city; but Peter re- 
sisted him with an armed d, and blood 
flowed upon the steps of the pontifical palace. 
The pope, who had excited the revolt, being 
then. satisfied at seeing that his power already 
balanced that of the sovereign, advanced into 
the midst of the rebels, clothed in his sacer- 
dotal robes, surrounded by his bishops, and 
preceded by: crosses and banners. is ird- 
posing spectacle influenced the superstitious 
minds of the people and the soldiers; quiet 
was then re-established, and Peter not daring 
any longer to count on the devotion of his 
troops, retired immediately to Ravenna. 
ey then learned by letters from Sicily 
that the usurper had been deposed, and that 
Anastasius, an orthodox prince, had obtained 
the empire. The new monarch re-established 
the decrees of the sixth council, and addressed 
to Constantine his profession of faith and the 
synodical letters of John, whom he had named 
patriarch of Constantinople. The prelate 
wrote to the court of Rome in these terms: 
‘We inform you, mest holy father, that the 
tyrant Bardanes placed over our see a man 
who. was not even of the body of the Byzan- 
tine church, and who partook of the exvors of 
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“We at first resisted the menaces of. the ' maintain the integrity and aseure the privi- 


tyrant by refusing to recognise his bishop; but 
the. ea olcationa of the faithful determined 
us to consecrate him, that our people might 
escape the horrors of a persecution. 

“We accuse ourselves also of having ana- 
thematized the sixth general council, and we 
repent having committed an action s0 con- 
demnable. : 

“Your legate will inform you of our grief 
for this act, in which we were forced to ab- 
jure the faith we loudly profess before you. 
He will also tell you, we have braved the or- 
ders of Bardanes, by preserving preciously in 
our own residence t 
which contained the subscriptions of the bish- 
ops and of the emperor Constantine. 

“We dare then to hope, that our conduct 
will not be condemned by your wisdom; and 
we beseech you to address us in your turn 
your synodical letters as the pledge of a mu- 
tual charity.” Historians do nat speak of the 
reply of the pope; they only relate. that the 
deacon Agathon annexed a copy of the letter 
of John to the acta of the sixth council. 

The envoys of Anastasius were received 
with the greatest honours by the holy father, 
as were also the new officers who came in 
the name of the prince to take possession of 
the government of Italy. -They fad orders to 
protect the Holy See in all circumstances; to 


| 


leges of the city and church of Rome. 

Some months after,’ the old metropolitan 
of Ravenna, who was so cruelly mutilated 
and deposed from his see, at the commence- 
ment of this pontificate, became reconciled 
to Constantine, and was recalled from his 
exile. Felix was admitted to prostrate him- 
self at the feet of the pope, to remit him his 
act of submission, and to renew his oath of 
obedience, which he could not do but by in- 
articulate sounds. He paid into the treasu- 
ryan enormous sum for his ordination, and 
was reinstalled in his archbishopric in con- 


e acts of the council, | tempt of the canons, which prohibited from 


preserving in orders, prelates deprived of 
sight and voice. —. 

Benedict, archbishop of Milan, also came 
ona Bt image to Rome, and disputed with 
the Holy See the right of consecrating the 
chiefs of: the clergy of Pavia. Notwithstand- 
ing the equity of his demands and the mode- 
ration of his remonstrances, he was condemn- 
ed by the pope, who declared himself a judge 
in his own cause. s 

Constantine djed soon after, and was in- 
terred in the beginning of the year 715, in the 
cathedral of St. Peter. He was the first whe 
assembled a council to authorize the use of 
images in churches. 


GREGORY THE SECOND, NINETY-FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 715.—Anastastus the Second, Turovosrus the Third, Lro the Isauarian, Emperors 


of the 


East.] 


History of Gregory before his pontificate—The Lombards seize the city of Como—The pope 
purchases the treason of duke John—The church of Bavaria—Gregory founds many monas- 
teries—He claims the treasures of the church, and dissipates the property of the poor to enrich 


_ the monks—Letters of the 
excites a general revolt in Ttaly 


hops—Insolence of the pontiff—His death. 


Grecory was the son of the patrician! 


Marce Land, a Roman by birth. Brought up 
in the patriarchal residence of the Lateran, 
under the eyesof the pontiff Sergius the First, 
he surrendered himself from his youth to the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, and of sacred 
and profane eloquence. He spoke with re- 
markable facility and elegance, and his talent 


procured for him the sumame of Dialogus. | 


At Byzantium he had excited the admiration 


pope—Council of Rome—Attempt to assassinate the pontiff—He 
War of the images—Hypocri: 
ope against the emperor—New revolt in Italy—Fury of the Romans—. 


of the Alt the 
Disputes aes the 


Gregory undertook to rebuild the walls of 
Rome,'but he was soon obli to abandon 
this useful project to look after the -defence 
of Italy. At this period, the emperors of the 
East only thought of their Italian provinces 
to levy contributions on them; and when they 
ruined them, they left them exposed almost 
without défence to the incursions of the Lom- 
bards. These people, at the commencement 
of the pontificate of Gregory, seized on the 


of the bishops, the grandees, and the prince, | city of Como and established themselyes in 
i A wisdom of his discourse and the purity the province. The holy father sent an em- 


his morals. _ 
In kre ee for the services he had ren- 
- dered the church, he was elevated in succes- 


sion to the posts of sub-deacon, sacellary, and ; 


bassy to them to demand the restitution of 8 
city which belonged to the empire ; and even 

ered them considerable sums to indemnify 
them for the expenses of the war; but they 


librarian; and at length, forty days after the ; refused. 


death of Constantine, the clergy chose him as 
the one most worthy to occupy the chair of 
St. Peter. ` 


Al n 


tiations being useless, he menaced 
tþem wi 


the wrath of God, and fulminated 


- |a terrible excommunication against them 
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Neither entreaties nor anathemas were able 
to change the determination of the Lombards. 
Gregory then brought into play. the resources 
of policy and treason; he wrote to duke John, 
Cai of ig Ti and an ally of the Lom- 
s, offering him thirty pounds of gold to 
surprise Como. John immediately executed 
the orders of the pope. He introduced troo 
into the city‘during the night, murdered the 
sentinels, drove out the Lombards, and re- 
mained master of the city. 

This bold action increased the influence of 
Gregory, and permitted him to establish on a 
solid basis the edifice of papal despotism. 
He sent numerous spies to the courts of Con- 
stantinople, France, and England, and filled 
all the strange sees with priests of his 
church. 

Through his exertions, Christianity made 
great progress in Germany, and two of his fa- 
vourites, George and Dorotheus, were sent 
into Bavaria with long instructions for the 
Christians of that province. The instractions 
of the pontiff ran thus: “After having given 
your letters to the sovereign duke of the 
country, you will consult with him as to as- 
sembling a council of the priests, istrates, 
and principal men of the nation. You will 
then examine the ecclesiastics, and you will 

ive, in our name, the power of celebrating 

ivine service—of performing or chanting the 
mass to those whose ordination you shall find 
canonical and faith pure, teaching them at all 
times the rites.and traditions of the Roman 
charch. 

“You will prohibit from peoples a nc- 
tion of worship, those whom you shall judge 
unworthy of the priesthood, and you shall 
nominate their successors. Be careful to give 
to every church a clergy sufficiently numer- 

to enable them T E the me pro- 
riy—the services ay and night, and to 
Kad the holy books. 7 j 

“When you shall establish bishops, you 
shall regulate the dependencies of each see ; 
and you shall have regard to distances and 
the juriediction of the lords. If you shall 
create three bishops, or a greater number, 
you will reserve the principal see fora me- 
tropolitan, whom we shall send from Rome. 

“You will consecrate the new prelates by 
the authority of St. Peter; and you will recom- 
mend to them not to make illicit ordinations, 
to preserve the property of their diocese, and to 
divide it into four parts as the canons provide. 
They will administer baptism at Easter or 
Pentecost, and not at any other time, except 
in case of necessity. They will not condemn 
marriage under pretence of incontinence, nor 
authorize debauchery under pretence of mar- 


“They will prohibit divorces, polygamy, 
and incestuous unions; and will teach that 
the monastic state is preferable to the secular, 
and continence more meritorious in the eyes 
of God than the chastest union. They will 
not call immodest the food necessary for the 
sapport of man, unless it shall have been im- 
molated to idols. They will proscribe en- 
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chantments, conjurations, auguries, and the 
observances of lucky and unlucky days. 

“You will instract the prelates. and princi- 
pal ecclesiastics, that they may teach to the 
faithful the dogmas of the resurrection of the 
body, and of the eternity of the pains of hell. 
You will order them to combat the false doc- 
trines spread through the country in regard to 
demons, which, according to popular belief, 
can resume their original dignity as archangels 
of God, after a long series of ages.” 

The legates followed their instructions close- 
ly, and reduced the new churches of Ger- 
many to the rule of the Holy See. 

St. Corbinian of Chartres, undertook the 
journey to Rome inethe same year, 716, to 
confess his innermost thoughts to the pope, 
and his fear, lest the gifts and visits of youn 
women would be the cause of his etern 
damnation, by exciting in his heart the de- 
sires of the flesh. Gregory hastened to re- 
assure his weak conscience, and showed to 
the monk that he himself received in his 
apartment all the most beautiful ladies of the 
city. 

He passed the holy monk through all the 
grades of the miniet ordaibad him a bishop: 
gave him the pallinm, and authorized him 
to preach the gospel throughout the world. 

Corbinian submitted to the duties of his 
new dignity, and after having sworn obedience 
to the Hay See, he retumed to France to 
propagate the word of God, and above all, to 
reform the morals of the monks, which had 
sunk to the lowest degree of corruption and 
infamy. 

Gregory the Second endeavoured to intro- 
duce the same reforms into the Italian con- 
vents; he re-established the monastery of 
Monte Cassino, which had been ruined by the 
Lombards more than a century before, and 
resolved to re-establish in this retreat, the 
severity of the rule of St. Benedict for the 
purpose of forming monks who might set an 
example to other monks. Petronax, and 
several brethren from the convent of the 
Lateran, were designated to inhabit the new 
monastery; they afterwards joined to them 
some hermits who lived in great simplicity. 
Petronax was named superior, and became 
the sixth abbot of this community, since the 
death of St. Benedict its founder. He entirely 
re-constructed the abbey, increased in size 
the old church of St. Martin, and consecrated 
an altar in honour of the Virgin and of the 
holy martyrs Faustin and Joveius. 

In hie zeal, the pope re-established the 
neighbouring monastery of the church of St. 
Paul, whose buildings had been abandoned 
very many years. He filled it with monka, 
“to sing the praises of God, by day and by 
night.” He transformed into a convent the 
hospital of old men, situated in the rear of the 
church of St. Maria Majora, and raised again 
the cloisters of St. Andrew of Barbara, whose 
walls were in rains. His fanaticism for con- 
vents was pushed to such an excess, that af- 
ter the death of Honesta, his mother, he 
changed his houge ijp = monastery, which 
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he dedicated to &. Agatha. He gave 
revenues to this church, very many houses in 
the city, several farms, much distant land, 
and a tabernacle of silver weighing seven 
hundred pounds. ; 

All these nen were made s thie ex- 

nse of the people, for the purpose of leading 
Tito manants. idlenoks ulterers, robbers, 
and murderers who wished to escape human 
jantico by devoting themselves to the Holy 


The zeal which the pontiff exhibited for the 
reform of the regular clergy, did not change 
the morals of the convents; on the contrary, 
the favours which he granted to religious 
communities, multiplie@to infinity the num- 
ber of monks, and increased debauchery and 
scendal. Winfred, an English 

In 720, Wi an ish priest, came to 

* Rome and asked from the pontiff the power 
to labour for the conversion of nations. 
Gregory ordered that he shoul received 
with distinction in his house of hospitality ; 
and having been brought to St. Peter’s, 
a whole day in conference with him, discuss- 
ing matters of religion and the means of sub- 
jecting the infidel. After this he consented 
to name him as bishop of the le among 
whom he should preach the gospel. On the 
30th of November, the holy monk was solemn- 
ly ordained under the name of Boniface, and 
took an oath, by which he engaged to defend 
the purity of the faith and the unity of the 
church against all the enemies of religion; to 
remain always submissive to the Holy See; 
to concur in the aggrandizement of the pon- 
tifical authority, and not to commune with 
prelates who were in opposition to the court 
of Rome. 3 

Gregory gave him a large volume of eecle- 
siastical canons or rules for his conduct, and 
confided to him, letters which should assure 
him the protection of the French bishops and 
princes. In the first, which was addreseed to 
Charles Martel, the holy father demanded the 
aid of this conqueror, to render the courageous 
mission of Winfred profitable, who was going 
to convert the infidels in the country east of 
the Rhine. In another letter, he exhorted the 
bishops, priests, deacons, dukes, counts, and 
all Christians, to treat Boniface and the eccle- 
siastics of his train with honour; to give them 
money, provisions, and all the aid necessary 
to accomplish this pious enterprise ; menacing 
with anathema all who refused to assist them 
in this meritorious work. 

A third letter was destined for the faithful 
of Thuringia, and especially for their princes; 
the pope congratulated them on having resist- 
ed the pagans, who wished to lead them back 
to idolatry. He recommended to them, per- 
severance in the faith, attachment to the Ro- 
man church, and obedience to Boniface. The 
last was written to idolaters. Gregory repre- 
sented to them the excellence of the Christian 
religion, exhorting them to overthrow the 
temples of paganism; to become converts to 
the gospel; to be baptized ; to erect churches, 


and to build a palace fy the holy apostle. 
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Some time after the ordination of Boniface, 
the pontiff assembled in the church of St. Pe- 
ter, a council composed of twenty-two bishope 
and all the clergy of Rome. The council 
condemned illicit marriages, and especially 
those of priests with nuns or with the widows 


of ecclesiastics. The pope pronounced an 
anathema against the faithful who espoused 
a priestess, a deaconess, a nun, a god-mother, 


the wife of their brother, father, or son; a 
niece, a cousin, a relative, or a connection. 
He particularly excommunicated Adrian and 
a deaconess named Epiphana, who had mar- 
ried in contempt of their oaths of chastity and 
the lawes of the church. The holy father con- 
demned Christians who consulted soothsayers, 
diviners, or conjurers ; he probibited the clergy 
from letting their hair grow, and declared as 
excommunicated, the lords who usurped the 
property of the Holy See. 

ring the pontificate of Gregory, the wars 
of the images recommenced with new fury. 
These ridiculous quarrels had been at first 
excited by Philippicus Bardanes, a zealous 
Monothelite, who had taken from the churches 
the tableau of the sixth council; then by 
pope Constantine, who had anathematized 
the emperor, and re-established the worship 
of images in the churches, in obedience, as 
he said, to the orders whieh a holy ish 
bishop had received from God himself in a 
vision. 

Bardanes having been driven from the em- 
pire. by Anastasius, the policy of the new 
master of the empire changed the belief of 
the faithful and favoured orthodoxy. To ren- 
der himeelf agreeable to Constantine, the 
pms permitted his subjects to render divine 

onours to paintings and statues; and during 
his reign, the adoration of images invaded the 
East and the West. 

Leo, the Isaurian, on his arrival at the 
throne, was scandalized by seeing the credu- 
lons people prostrate themselves before the 
images whieh filled the churcher, and under- 
took to destroy this sacrilegious worship. 
Gregory highly condemned the orders of the 
monarch, addressed to him insulting reproach- 
es, and announced that hé would resist with 
all his power the persecution undertaken 
against Christianity. Leo endeavoured to 
bring back the pontiff to more charitable sen- 
timents, and sent embassadors to him. The 
pope refused to receive the letters of the 
prince, and drove the envoys from Rome. 

Irritated at the insolence of Gregory, the 
emperor gave orders to Jourdain, his cartu- 
lary, to John, sub-deacon, and to Basil, cap- 
tain of his guards, to go to Rome and seize 
the pontiff, dead oralive. Arrived in the holy 
city, the officers of Leo showed their orders 
to Marin, governor of Rome, and concerted 
with hima plan to seize the pontiff or put 
him to death; but at the moment of the exe- 
cution, Marin, who was already sick, was 
struck by paralysis. This abortive aeni 
made some noize in the city. The pontiff, 
warned by his spies, kept on his guard, or- 
ganized a revolt, and when all the measures 
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were ready, the priests seized John and Jour- 
dam and cut off their heads. Basil only es- 
caped their fury by taking refuge in a monas- 
tem, where he took the habit of a monk. 

‘0 
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opposing too openly established belief; thus 
you will wy to the faithful, that the hom 

rendered to representations placed in Chris- 
tian temples, has nothing in common with the 


revenge the murder of his officers, the | practices of paganism, which we are accused 
ror sent into Italy, as’ exarch, the patri- {of imitating; you will endeavour to make 


cian Paul, at the head of a formidable army. 
He had orders to invest Rome, to depose Gre- 

ry, to seize his person, and send him to 

nstantinople. But the pope preached re- 
bellion, by his band of monks, throughout 
Italy, was prodigal of gold to the militia, ex- 
cited the Venetians and Neapolitans, and even 
addressed himself to the king of the Lom- 
berds and their dukes, imploring the protec- 
tion of their arms. 

The preaching of the monks produced mar- 
vels among the superstitious and ignorant peo- 
ple; at Rome they drove away the magistrates, 
murdered the guards of the prefect, and tore 
down the ensigns of the empire. At Naples, 
the governor, his son, his officers and soldiers, 
were massacred. At Ravenna, the exarch Paul, 
his wife and daughters were beheaded; final- 
ly, entire Italy, excited by the pontiff, resolved 
to free itself from the rule of the Greek em- 

rors. / 

Under the pretext of great zeal for the wor- 


them understand, that in our worship, they 
must consider the intention and not the action. 
Besides, there exists no resemblance between 
the statues of the pagans and our paintings; 
the images of a being who is not, who never 
has been, and whom we do not find but in 
Hg and the inventions of mythology, are 
idols. 

“But can the existence of God be denied ? 
Has not the Virgin dwelt among men? Was 
not Jesus born in her womb? Did he not per- 
form miracles and suffer the punishment of 
the cross? Did not his apostles see him after 
his resurrection? It is pleasjng to God, that 
heaven, the earth, and the sea, animals and 

lants, should relate these marvels, by speech, 
y writing, by painting, and by sculpture ! 

“If impious wretches accuse the church of 
idolatry, because she venerates images, let 
them regarded as dogs, whose brayings 
strike in vain upon the ears of their masters ; 
and say to them as to the Jews, ‘Israel thou 


ship of images, the Lombards profited by | hast not profited by the perceptible things 


these troubles, and seized- upon the states of 
the emperor as belonging to an excommuni- 
cated person. Leo offered them large sums, 


which God has given thee to lead thee to 
him; thon hast preferred the heifer of Sama- 
ria, the rod of Aaron, the stone from which 


bought their alliance, and obtained from them | the water flawed, Baal, Baalpeor and As- 


pl ipea not only to withdraw from the in- 
ed territoty, but also to join his troops in 
besieging the holy city. 

iray on his side, sent rich ptesents to 
+ Loitprand, king of the Lombards, and detach- 
ed him from the cause of Leo. The Arian 
monarch then 


tarte, to the holy tabernacle of God ; in fine 
thou hast adored the creature as Jehovah. .’? 

Gregory held a new council at Rome, and 
in the presence of a great number of bishops, 
a second time anathematized the emperor, 
prohibited all people from paying him any 


roposed to become the arbi- | tribute ; freed them from the oath of fidelity ; 


trator between the emperor and the pope. By | commanded them in the name of religion to 


his mediation the Holy See obtained peace on 


take up arms and to drive from the throne the 


favourable terms, and an apparent peoaty heretical Leo, who was deposed from the 


succeeded for some time the deplorab 
lence which had overwhelmed Italy. 
Soon after, the war recommenced with more 


e vio- 


fary than ever. Leo maintained that the ado- | netian 4 r 
and statues was the | his ordinances, cast his officers into the se 


ration paid to paintin 
most culpable kind of idolatry, and wished to 
bring the faithful to proscribe a worship, con- 


eovereign power by the will of God. 

Italy replied to the imprecations of the 
soverei ntiff by rising in arms. The Ve- 
broke 


the images of the prince, burned 


and all swore they would die in defence 
religion and the pope. At Rome, men, wo- 


demned by the clergy, the grandees, and even men, and children swore upon the croas to 


‘the very people of Constantinople. The pa- 
triarch Germain, a slave of the Holy See, alone 
dared to resist the orders of the prince, and 
in a transport of fanatical zeal affixed to the 


die for the images. In Campania they mas- 


| sacred the new duke of Nap es and his son, 


who had declared for the prince. In the five 
cities of Peantapolis, the officers of the empire 


doors of his church a pastoral letter, in which | were murdered by the priests themselves. In 
he declared that the worship of images hav- jall the cities they raised upon the walls the 
ing always been in use in the church, he was ' standard of revolt. 


ready to suffer martyrdom in its defence. He 
then sent embassadors to Rome to advise the 


of the resistance which he opposed to i ordered 


the will of a heretical tyrant, and to ask his 
advice. : 
The pontiff replied in these terms: “The 
igour with which you have defended the 
faith before the image-breaking Leo, will find 
its recompense in a better world. 


“Still, my brother, do not forget, that to as- 
gure our rule over the people, we should shun 


In the midst of these massacres, the hypo- 
critical Gregory showered around him alms; 
processions of his clergy; walke 
with naked feet through the streets of the city ; 
kissed the dust, and recited Jong prayers in the 
churches, beseeching God to put an end to the 
hostilities; at the same time he glorified hia 

rtisans, exhorted them to preserve the 

aith, and concealed under the mask of reli- 
ious humility the ambition which devoured 
iim, and the hatred which he bore to all par- 
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ties, His legates induced king Luitprand 
and the Lombard dukes to march with their 


troops against Ravenna, in which the patri- 
Sen Eutyohins had shut himself up, a at 
the same time other embassadore went fur- 
tively from Rome to excite against the Lom- 
bards, the patriarch of Grada, the duke Mar- 
tel, and the people of Venetia and Istria. 

Finally, the Holy See triumphed. Leo, 
threatened by the fury of the adorers of 
images, who already attempted to assas- 
sinate him, even in his palace, and fear- 
ing lest the Roman peninsula should detach 
itself from the empire, addressed letters to 
the pontiff, informing him that he would sub- 
mit to the decision of a council, which he be- 
sought him to convoke. 

Gregory did not permit the envoys of the 
emperor to enter Roms: he was unwillin 
even to touch the letter which they carried, 
and caused it to be read by a deacon. The 
following is his reply to the monarch. “The 
unive head abs the church, the successor 
of the apostles, the vicar of Christ, prays God 
to send Satan upon earth to snatch from, his 
throne the odious image-breaker who perse- 
cutes the faith.” 
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The pope died soon after these events. He 
was interred in St. Peter’s at Rome, on the 
13th of February, 731. 

There have been found priests, bold enough 
|to place in the rank of saints, a pontiff w 
‘for fifteen years, had filled Italy with bl 
, and murder, and who had torn from the cre- 

dulity of the people two thousand one bhun- 
dred and sixty pennies of gold to enrich the 
monks! 

Father Pagi relates a miracle, which, in his 
opinion, should alone suffice to elevate Gre- 
gory as high in heaven as the apostles. “Duke 

udes,” wrote the monk, “solicted the court of 
Rome for some time to send him eome relics. 
The holy father yielded to his entreaties, and 
sent him three sponges with which they had 
washed the tables of the palace of the Late- 
ran. Gregory obtained from God, that theee 
sponges should render the troops who fought 
‘in the war against the Saracens invincible! 
In fact,” s the venerable monk, “when 
the sponges arrived in camp, they were cut 
in small pieces and distributed to the soldiers, 
and of all who ate of them, not onè was either 
wounded or slain ! ! 1”? 


GREGORY THE THIRD, 


NINETY-SECOND POPE. 


[A. D. 731.—Lxo the Third, and Constantine, called Copronynus, Emperors of the East.] 


Election of Gregory the Third—His bold letters to the Emperor Leo the Third—Couneil of 


Rome against the i 


mage-breakers—The emperor arms against the pope, but his fleet is dispersed 


by tempests—Revolts in Italy—The pope is attacked By the Lombards—Gregory implores the 


aul of Charles Martel and sends him rich presents— 
pope—Success of the mission of Boniface in German 


French prince refuses to succour the 
His letter addressed to Gregory— 


Journey of Boniface to Rome—Death of Gregory the Third—Actions of the pontiff. 


Tux Holy See remained vacant during thir- 
ty-five days, which were employed in cele- 
brating the funeral of Gregory the Second. 
After the ceremonies, the Roman people, led 
on as if by divine inspiration, took from the 
midst of the crowd the priest Gregory, and 
chose him pontiff, because he had the sume 
naa as his poire nby blak ana 

The new pope was a Syrian by birth, an 
in the opinion of Anastasius, paseed for being 
very regular in his morals, and very well in- 
formed in the Sacred Scriptures. ander- 
stood the Greek and Latin languages, and ex- 
pressed himself with elegance. Some ancient 
authors called him Gre Y the- younger; 
others confound him with id predecessor, 
because he pursued the same policy and 
abandoned himself to the same excesses 
against the emperor Leo, in defence of the 
scandalous worship of images. 

At the commencement of his 
the emperor having addressed to him a letter, 
to tulate him on his advent to the throne 
of 8t. Peter, Gregory replied in these terms: 
“ We have found in our archives letters sealed 


tificate, 


your own hand in vermilion. In them you 
confess our holy faith in all its purity, ana 
matizing those who shall dare oppose the de- 
cisions of the father, whatever may be their 
rank. Why then are your thoughts now dif- 
ferent ? o obliges you to turn backward 
after having walked for ten years in the oad 
way? 

“Until the last years of the pontificate of 
Gregory the Second, you did nothing agninst 
the worship of images; now you affirm that 
they replace the idols of nism in the 
temple of Christ, and call those who adore 
them idolaters. You order the statues of the 
saints to be broken and the ruins of them to 
be thrown out of the house of God; and you 
do not fear the just chastisement of your can- 
duct, which scandalizes not only istians 
but infidels. 

“How can you fulfil the duties of your 
station and not interrogate, as emperor, leam- 
ed and experienced men? The will teach 
you how to interpret the command of God and 
refuse adoration to the works of men. Have 


ae the fathers of the church and the aix 


with your imperial seal, and subscribed with | councils left to us holy traditions? Why do 
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yon refuse to follow their instruction? Why 
do you not receive their testimony; and why 
do you persist, on the contrary, in error, igno- 
Tance, and presumption ¢ 

“We beseech you to abandon the inspira- 
tions of pride, and to listen humbly to a dis- 
course filled with sense, which we address to 
your simple and plain comprehension. 

“God prohibited the worship of the 
works of man, because the idolatrous inhabit- 
ants of the promised land adored animals of 
gold, silver, wood, and all kinds of creatures, 
saying, ‘Behold our divinities.’ But there ex- 
ist things which God himself has designated 
for our veneration. The tables of the law, 
the holy ark, and the cherubims, were adored 
by the Jews, although they were the work of 
the artisan. So the material representations 
of our mysteries should be honoured by the 
faithful, and we cannot condemn those who 
execute them or who venerate them. 

“We do not represent God the Father, be- 
cause it is impossible to paint the divine na- 
ture which we cannot know; if we knew it, 
‘we would represent it in our pictures. You 
reproach us for rendering homage to planks, 
stones, and wall; but the worship which we 
render them is not servile. It is not a true 
worship due to God; it is an inferior kind of 
adoration ; it is not absolute, it is relative. If 
the matter is made into an image representi 
the Son of God, we say to him—‘Son of God, 
succour us, save us!’ if it is an image of the 
Virgin, we say to it—‘Holy Mary beseech 
your Son that he would save our souls ;’ and 
finally, if it is to a Martyr, we add— Holy 


Stephen, who didst shed thy blood for Jesus | hi 


Christ, intercede for us!? We do not place 
our hope in these images, we do not regard 
them as divinities; they serve only to arouse 
the attention of our minds. 

“You are then given up to error when you 
condemn the representations, exposed in the 
churches, ta the veneration of the faithful; 
and Christians are authorized, from your con- 
duct, to call you a heretic and persecutor. 

“We shall not cease to repeat, that the em- 

rors should abstain from ecclesiastical af- 

airs and apply themselves solely to those of 
government; for the union of bishops and 
princes assure the power of the church and 
of kings, submits the people to this double 
and irresistible authority, and maintains our 
rule over the credulity of men. Still, we 
should not purchase the union of the thrones 
of the Cæsars and of St. Peter, by the destruc- 
tion of the Evangelical doctrine; and since 
you persecute the images, there cannot be 
peace between us. 

‘You have written to us to convoke a gene- 
ral council to examine the questions which 
divide us. But, suppose it should assemble, 
where is the emperor, who shall preside, ac- 
cording to usage, over its sessions, who shall 
recompense those who speak wisely, and who 
shall pursue those who wander from the 
truth? You are yourself the guilty one whom 
it would condemn! Do you not see that your 
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ignorance, and barbarity? You should accuse 
no one but yourself as the sole cause of the 
scandal, disorders, seditiong, murders, and 
civil wars which have desolated Italy! There 
is no need of a synod to judge your crimes; 
all the West has fallen away from obedience 
to you; your statues and your portraits have 
been broken and trampled under foot—your 
decretals torn upon the public places, and. 
your officers murdered or es rom Italy. 

“The Lombards, Sarmatians, and other 
people of the North, have ra the De- 
capolis; Ravenna remains in their power, 
after having been pillaged; your strongest 
places have been taken by assault, so that 
your ordinances and your army have been 
powerless to defend them. 

“You, however, think to frighten us by your 
threats, by saying, ‘I will send my guards to 
Rome to break i te images of the cathedral; 
I will carry away pope Gregory laden with 
chains, and I will chastise him as my prede- 
cessor Constantine, chastised the pontiff Mar- 
tin. 

“Prince, learn that we do not fear your 
violence; we are in safety in Italy; a 
then the pride of your wrath before our au- 
thority, and learn that the successors of St. 
Peter are the mediators, the sovereign arbi- 
trators between the East and West.” 

Leo addressed new letters to the holy father, 
making him propositions full of wisdom. Gre- 
gory replied to him, “You affirm that you pos- 
sees the spiritual and temporal power, because 
your ancestors united in their persons the 
double authority of the empire and the priest- 
ood... They might thus speak, who have 
founded and enriched churches and who have 
protected them; nevertheless, under their 
reigns, they have always been submitted to 
the authority of the bisho But you who 
have despoiled them, who Nive broken their 
ornaments, how dare you to claim the right 
of governing them? The devil, who has 
seized upon your intelligence, obscures all 
your thoughts and speaks by your mouth. 

“Learn then, you, whose ignorance and 
vanity are so great, that Jesus Christ did not 
come upon earth, but to separate the priest- 
hood and the empire, the Spirit and the flesh, 
God and Cesar, the pope and the emperor. 
It is not permitted to bishops to have a charge 
of the palace of kings; so princes are pro- 
hibited from sending rude soldiers into the 
sanctuary of the church. 

“The elections of the clergy, the ordina- 
tions of prelates, the administration of the 
sacraments, the distribution of goods to the 
poor, and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction apper- 
tain to priests; the right of governing pro- 
vinces, of enriching courtiers, of murdering 
the people, these constitute the power of 
kings, and we do not infringe on any of these 
prerogatives. 

“Let each preserve the power which God 
has given him, and not seek to usurp that 
which he refuses to him. Ceage then to over- 
throw the images placed in our temples, by 


efforts against the images is buf presumption, | wishing to reform our worship, and by accus- 
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ing us of adoring matter. Our churches them- 
selves, what are they? Stone, wood, lime, 
which the hand of man has consecrated to 
God. Why do you not destroy them, as you 
break the stone and the wood of our statues 
and the cement of our paintings? Because 
there must be churches for Christians to come 
to, to prostrate themselves before the altar of 
Christ. 

“Allow then the faithful to employ the 
riches which they take from Satan to adom 
the throne of God; do not deprive fathers and 
mothers of the sweet satisfaction of showing 
to their newly baptized children the edifying 
images of the saints and martyre, of the Vir- 

in and Jesus Christ, and do not tum aside 
the common people from the veneration which 
they bear to the representatjons of holy his- 
tories, to plunge them in idleness and de- 
bauchery.’ 

Gregory, after having addressed these tet- 
ters to Leo, assembled a council to con- 
demn, canonically, the destroyers of images. 
The metropolitans of Grada and Ravenna, 
nipety-two bishops, all the clergy of Rome, 
the senators, the consuls, and the people, as- 
sisted at this assembly in the church of St. 
Peter. After long deliberation ; the synod 
ordered that those who contémied the images 
or profaned the sacred omaments of religion, 
should be anathematized and separated from 
the communion of the faithful. The decree 
was solemnly subscribed by all the members 
of the council. Then the clergy of the pro- 
vinces addressed requests to the emperor to 
ask for the re-establishment of the paintings 
and statues in the temples. 

Leo, irritated by the boldness and insolence 
of the pope, and exasperated against the pre- 
lates and people of the Roman peninsula, re- 
solved to punish these rebellious priests and 
to draw on them a terrible vengeance. He 
armed a numerous flotilla and directed it 
against Italy. Unfortunately, in the passage, 
his vessels, assailed by violent tempests, were 
stranded or obliged to regain Constantinople. 
The holy father, on the news of this disaster, 
ordered public prayers to be made and ren- 
dered thanks to God for the brilliant miracle, 
which saved his church from the fury of the 
image-breaker. 

The emperor immediately occupied him- 
self with reorganizing án army and equipping 
a new fleet. Whilst waiting to commence 
the chastisement of the rebels, he doubled the 
capitation tax in Calabria and Sicily, and con- 
fiscated, in all the provinces submitted to hie 
sway, the property of the patrimony of St. Pe- 
ter, from whence the revenue was raised to 
two hundred and twenty-four thousand francs 
of goid. In the East, the prince condemned 
to banishment the seditious priests, and im- 
prieoned several bishops; but none of these 
were executed, though the church points out 
the demoniacal John of Damas, as a victim 
of his cruelty, and has placed him in the mar- 
tyrology. eo, however, shaken upon his 
t 
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empire, and became the execration of his peo- 
ple, who designated him by the name of anti- 


christ. 

7 Giegoty soon repented that he had Jost the 
support of the empire. The Lombards having 
no Jonger to fear the Grecian troops, resolved 
to reduce all Italy to their sway and poured 
numerous troops into Campanis. To arrest 
this invasion, he had no other resource, but to - 
produce discord among his enemies and to 
induce Tharismond, duke of Spoletto, to revalt 
against Luitprand, king of the Lombards. 

At the t signal of revolt, Luitprand 
marched with his army against the duke of 
Spoletto and entirely defeated his troops. The 
latter, panned by his enemy, took refuge with 
the holy father, who ted him an asylum 
and received him with great distinction. The 
Lombard king, furious at the agi siaa 
him to deliver up the rebe atening to 
declare war immediately on the Romans. His 
demand was rejected, under the pretext, that 
Christian charity ordains us to suffer the most 
violent persecutions, rather than violate the 
duties of hospitality; the latter, irritated at 
the treachery of the holy father, entered, at 
the head of his troops, on the. territory of the 
church and laid siege to Rome. 

In this extremity, Gregory dare not address 
the emperor to obtain from him any aid; he 
sent deputies to Charles Martel, claiming in 
the name of Jesus Christ the aid of the Franks 
against the Lombards, who had sworn to sack 
the holy city, massacre the pontiff, and exter- 
minate all his clergy. The emhaseadors bore 
to the king of the Franks, rich presents, pre» 
cious relics, and the keys of the sepulchre of 
the apostles. 

This legation was the first which entered 
the kingdom of France; “and would to God 
for the good of the people,” adds a protestant 
author, “that the ultramontanes had never 
come, or that they had hung the first who 

resented themselves, threatening with a like 

ate all those who should have afterwards 
been willing to incur the risk of such an em- 
bassy.” Charles, however, showed little dis- 
position to succour the holy city. The pontiff 
then wrote him a second letter. “We are in 
extreme affliction, my son; for the savings 
which remained from the past year for the 
sustenance of the poor and the maintenance 
of the churches, are now the prey of Luit- 
rand and Hildebrand, princes of the Lom» 
rds. They. have destroyed all the farms of 

St. Peter, and carried off all the cattle which 
they found on them. We have had recourse 
to your power and have addressed ourselves 
to your religion ; still, up to this very day, we 
have received from you no consolation. We 
fear lest you should believe the calumnies 
which these guilty kings have spread against 
us; for they appear assured that you will re- 
fase us all succour, and to augment our evils 
and our humiliation, they brave your power 
and despise your courage. 

“You have bad recourse,’ say they; ‘to 


rone by the gevolis of the pontiff, lost by , Charles Martel to defend you! Let him come 


degrees the most beautiful provinces of his, 


then with his Franks, and let him try to 
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wrest you from our hands, if he wishes the 
piace of Italy to drink the blood of his fierce 
es. 

“Prince, will you not resent the insalts they 
offer yout Will not ‘the children of the 
church of Gaul make any effort to defend their 
spiritual mother? Will they join our enemies 
in railing.ot the prince of the apostles, by 
saying that St. Peter should himeelf defend 
his house and his people, and avenge himeelf 
on his enemies without having recourse to the 
arms of princes? 

“It is trae, my dear son, the apostle could 
annihilate with his terrible sword the barba- 
rians who desolate his city; but his arm is 
arrested by God, who wishes to prove the 
hearts of the faithful, and reserves for you the 
glory of preserving us from the desolation 
which threatens us. 

“We beseech Pe then, by the griefs of the 
Virgin, by the sufferings of Christ, by the fear- 
ful judgments of God at the last day, and by 
your own safety, not to leave us to perish, by 

ferring the friendship of the king of the 
i mbards to that of the prince of the apos- 
es. 

Charles Marte did not suffer himself to be 
moved by the entreaties of the pontiff; he 
only sent a small sum of money to solace the 
people of Rome, who were suffering the con- 
sequences of the treachery of Gregory towards 
the Lombard prince. 

At the same period, the English monk, 
named Winfred, ordained bishop, during the 
preceding pontificate, and who had been sent 
mto Germany, wrote to Rome-to advise the 
holy father of the success of his mission and 
to ask his counsel. The pope thus replied to 
him: “We render thanks to God, my brother, 
on leaming from your letter, that you have 
converted more than one hundred thousand 
souls to the Christian faith, partly by your 
eloquence, partly by the aid of the army of 
Charles prince of the Franks. We grant you 
our friendohip. and etll further to reeom- 
pense the zeal which appears in youra 
tolic labours, we give oe The allen saad the 
title of archbishop. 

“ Do not relax in your ardour, my dear bro- 
ther; and notwithstanding your great age, 
continue the holy work you have commenced. 
You should preach the Gospel wherever God 
shall open to you the way; for the apostle is 
like the light which enlightens the world, 
and passes on without power to arrest its 
course. 

“Continue to subject to Christ and to the 
authority of our see all the people of Ger- 
many! And, by virtue of the power which 
we have received from St. Peter, we give you 
power to consecrate bishops, who shal] labour 
with you, without ceasing, tor the instruction 
of the people who have become Christians. 


“You will command your priests to admin- 


ister a second baptiem, under the invocation 
of the Holy Trinity, to those who shall have 
been baptized by pagan laymen or by an 
idolatrous priest, who sacrifices to Jupiter and 
eats the immolated food. 
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“In marriages, you will cause the faithful 
to observe the degrees of Aian i even ta 
the seventh generation ; and you will prohibit 
them from espousing a third wife. The 
@riests shall refuse the holy communion to 
parricides and incestuous persons, and they 
will command them to abstain during all their 
lives from flesh and wines; they will cause 
them to observe a rigorous fast on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Fridays, and will not grant 
them absolution unless they are in danger of 
death., 

“Masters who sell their slaves to the pa- 
gans for human sacrifices, shall be submitted 
to the penance inflicted on homicides. The 
bishope shall prevent the new Christians from 
eating the flesh of horses and dogs; finally, 
maa will proscribe conjurers and sorcerers, 
and will prohibit auguries and incantations, - 
as well as sacrifices in honour of the dead, or 
for the sanctification of woods and fountains. 

“We grant you the right of jurisdiction 
over all the clergy whom you shall establish; 
and we desire that you would expedite the 
period of the journey you are about to make 
into Italy, to receive our blessing and to con- 
fer with us on the interests of the infant 
church of Germany.” 

Boniface valid to the wishes of the holy 
father and came to Rome, where he was over- 
whelmed with honours by Gregory, who made 
him sit on his right hand in the presence of 
the grandees bishops. An historian adde, 
“that the favours of the pontiff could not, 
however,.be considered as a recompense foi 
the zeal which the holy old man had shown 
in the cause of religion, but only as the price 
of the devotion which he had manifested for 
the Holy See, and as the pay for the maxims 
of obedience, which he had propagated among 
the barbarians.” : 

The court of Rome. already dreamed of es- 
tablishing the principle of the sovereignty, 

land of the infallibility of the pope; Gregory 
-dared to say, in full couneil, that his see was 
above the thrones of the earth, and that the 
pontiifs might conduct all nations to the prince 
of darkness, without any living man having 
the right to accuse them of sin, because they 
were not submitted to the judgment of mor- 
tals! i 

The English monk, after having visited the 
tombs of the holy martyrs, took his leave of 
the pontiff and quitted Rome laden with 
presents and relics. 

Gregory the Third, according to the libra- 
rian Anastasius, performed a great number of 
pious actions. “He repaired,” says this au- 
thor, “all the churches of the apostolical city, 
especially that of St. Peter. He placed around 
the sanctuary six precious columns, which the 
exarch Eutychius had given him; he crowned 
them with architraves covered with silver, 
and adorned with figures of Jesus, his apos- 
tlea, and the holy mother in the midst of the 
virgins. At different places, the sanctuary 
was omamented with golden lilies, candela- 
bras of silver, and rich perfume pans; and 
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| from the veil, which was of silver, surmounted. 
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by a crown of gold, fell a cross enriched with 
diamonds, which hung suspended over the 
altar. Between the columns of porphyry 
were placed a statue of the Virgin Mary, a 
patine, a chalice, and two vases of col 
size. All these ornaments were of gold and 
adorned with precious stones. ; 

“The churen of St. Mary Mijoa, contained 
an image of the Virgin Mary, holding the in- 
fant Jesus, also of massive gold; and, finally, 
the church of St. Andrew had received, from 
the liberality of the pontiff, a statue still more 
precious than the preceding. The weight of 
the gold of the different offerings amounted 
to more than an hundred and seventy-three 
ponds and of the silver to more than five 

undred and thirty pounds. . 

“Gregory repaired several monasteries 
which were in ruing, built new ones, endowed 
them with large domains, and redeemed the 
property which had been pledged by debauch- 
ed monks; he placed priests and monks in 
several oratories to pray night and day, and 
ordered that in future, the oblationary sub- 
deacon of St. Peter’s should furnish to the 
new churches lights and oblations; that ig to 
eay, bread, wine, and ‘candles to celebrate 
divine service. He rebuilt a great part of the 
walls of Rome, and defrayed this enormous 
expense from his own purse. Finally, he 
gave a large sum to the dukes of Benevento 
and Spoletto to purchase a fortress, which de- 
fended an important position in the states of 
the Holy See.” 

Gregory died towards the end of the year 
741, after a reign of ten years, and after bee 
ing concluded a peace with Laitprand king 
of the Lombards. He was interred in the 
church of Saint Peter. 
his i prodeorsson, by the priests in the catalogue 
of the saints. 

Several ecclesiastical historians maintain, 
that during his pontificate the Musselmen 
persecuted with violence the Christians of 
Asia, Africa, and Spain, and made a great 
number of martyrs. These accusations are 
evidently false, since it is shown by the tes- 
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timony of cotemporary authors that the ca- 
liphs re-established the patriarchates of Anti- 
och and Alexandria, gol even gave bishops 
to the Nubians who professed Christianity; 


lossal | that, in Spain in especial, the Arabs protected 


the convents of men, as a safe accorded 
by two chief Musselmen to the inhabitants 
of the city of Coimbra, attests in an irrefuta- 
ble manner; the following is the remarkable 
document: 

“The Christians shall pay a capitation tax 
double that of the Arabs; each church shali 
pay an annual tribute of twenty-five pounds of 
silver; that of the monasteries shall be fifty, 
and of the cathedrals double that. The Chris- 
tians shall have a court of their nation at Co- 
imbra and Godadatha, to administer justice, 
only; they shall put no one to death without 
the authority of the Arabian sheik or alcade, If 
a Christian kills a Mahomedan or injures hi 
he shall be judged equitably by the Arabian 
law. If he abuses an Arab girl, he shall em- 
brace Islamism and marry her whom he has 
seduced, or be put to death. If he seduces a 
married woman, he shall undergo the punish- 
ment inflicted on adulterers. Christian bishops 
shall not curse the chief Musselmen in their 
temples, nor in their prayers; and they shall 
not celebrate the mass, but with closed doors, 
under a penalty of ten pounds of silver. 

- “The monastery of Raban shall not be sub- 
mitted to any tax, because the monks point 
out to us the game when we hunt upon their 
lands; and because they cordially receive the 
worshipper of the IP oi aaa It is our will 
that they possess their property in peace; 

| that the 7 Feely come to: Coimbra, and that no 

impost be demanded from them for the mer- 
chandize which they buy or‘sell, in order to 
testify to Christians our indulgence towards 
those who do not show themselves rebellious 
to our paternal rule.” After reading such a 
document, whose authenticity is irrefutable, 
it is really impossible to believe in the absurd 
recitals of the persecutions exercised by the 
Museelmen. 
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ZACHARY, THE NINETY-THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 741.—Consrantiny, called Corzonyamus, Emperor of the East.] 


Election of Zachary— Dangerous 
view between Zac. and Luit 


poston of the 
—The pope 


Holy See—Peace with the Lombards—Inter- 
gives a sumptuous feast to the king—First 


ism— Disorders 


period of papal grandeur—The church in Germany—Letter of rea fad the French bishops 
of t 


. —Compiainis against the 
provinces—Impostors in 


king of the Lombards seduced by the 


clergy in the French 


-— Decision u 
i manone of Rome—Persecution of the priest Virgil—The 
—Turns monk—Carloman, 


the brother of Pepin, 


becomes a monk to save his soul—Foundation of the celebrated abbey of Fulda—Childeric the 


Third deposed and shut up in a monaster 
grants several domains ofthe empire to t 
and Luitprand—Death of the pope. 


Tarry chose as successor to Gregory the 
Third, the priest Zachary, a Greek by descent, 
who was ordained sovereign pontiff on the 
28th of November, 741. 

We are left in ignorance of the intrigues by 
which Zachary arrived at the pontifical throne ; 
we only know that the Holy See, menaced by 

werful enemies, was exposed to the greatest 

rs, and that the holy father was obliged to 
employ all the resources of his pois to save 
the church from the wrath of the maberdaand 
the hatred of the emperor. On one side, Con- 
stantine Copronymus the son of Leo, the image- 
breaker, had inherited the rich domains which 
his father had torn from the popes and conti- 
nued the war against the rebels of Italy, and the 
worship of images: on the other, the French, 
consulting less the fanaticism of 
the interests of the nation, refused to take part 
in these deplorable wars, allowing Luitprand 
to ravage Italy and besiege the city of e. 

Thus, the Holy See, which wished to free 
itself from the imperial authority, was punish- 
ed for ite rebellion by the very consequences 
of its victory, and was about inevitably to fall 
under the terrible yoke of the Lombards. 

Zachary, to free himself from this difficult 
position, recourse to trick, to negotiation, 
and finally determined on an mfamous act of 
treachery to ` imond, duke of Spoletto 
the same whom his predecessor had incite 
to revolt. He sent embassadors to king Luit- 
prand, instructed to offer, in his name, rich 
presents, and to swear to give up Thrasimond 
to the vengeance of the Lombards. On this 
condition the king promised to conclude a 
peace, and restore tour important cities he 

taken from the Holy See during the war. 
Zachary then united his troops to those of 
Luitprand and marched against the unfortu- 
nate duke of Spoletto. 

Thrasimond learned too late the mistake 


he had made in petne oanidones in a priest. 
Finding himselt betrayed by the court of 
Rome, he immediately submitted to the king 


and entered into a monastery. 

The king, having this enemy no longer to 
fear, deferred fulfilling the promise he had 
made to Zachary; but, on the contrary, re- 
tained in his power the cities which he had 
seized. All the reclamations of the court of 
Rome being without effect, the pope, accom- 
pee by a large mineur of bishops, priests, 

oL. 


riests than , 


Pepin usurps the crown of France—The emperor 
Roman church—Second interview between Zachary 


iess deacons, went to Suterramna, a city situ- 
ated twelve miles from Spoletto, to .confer 
| with Luitprand and demand the execution of 
the treaty. He was received by the monarch 
in the church of St. Valentine. The unction 
‚Of his prayers and his protestations of bound- 
' less devotion, changed the intentions of the 
sovereign, who not only restored four impor- 
tant cities, but even gave to the Holy See the 
patrimonies of Sabina, Narni, Oesino, Ancona, 
and several others. He confirmed a peace 
for twenty years with the duchy of Rome, 
and restored all the captives. 

On the following day the pontiff consecrated 
a bishop in the church of St. Valentine, and 
after the ceremony he invited Luitprand to 
supper. The tables were covered with the 
most exquisite meats, the fish of two se 
| rare and valuable animals, the fruits of Euro 
and Asia. Historians relate that the holy ia- 
ther outdid, in this repast, the sumptuous 
feasts of Vitellius or Lucullus. , 
Moaes Vaen etara to Rome, assembled 

e e, and ordered public prayers to 
thank God for the success tf hie peace . 
and during several days the clergy and the 

ple went in procession from the ancient 

ntheon to the church of St. Peter, making 
the streets resound with songs of gladness in 
honour of Christ and his infamous vicar. 

We now enter upon the most remarkable 
period of papal grandeur. History will show 
‘us the bishops of Rome abandoning the prin- 
ciples of the Bible, trampling under foot the 
precepts and the morality of Jesus Christ, 
plunging into all the excesses of depravity, 
tearing diadems from the foreheads of kings, 
and crushing the unfortunate people beneath 
their execrable ny. 

In Italy the church was triumphant. In 
the East, the quarrel between the image- 
breakers and image-worshippers continued to 
trouble the empire. Constantine Copronymus, 
who, according to Christian authors, was a 
monster, born from the coupling of two fero- 
cious beasts, that only quitted the laboratory 
of his magicians, or the tower of his as- 
trologers, to order persecutions againet his 
subjects, who rendered honours to paintings 
or statues. This tyrant, who was neither 
Christian, Jew, nor pagan, had no faith but in 
the prestiges of sorcery; and after he had 
consulted the entrails of the victims, or ine 
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voked the manes of his ancestors, there was ' 
no cruelty of which he was not capable.” 

In Germani the missionary, Boniface, not- 
withstanding his great age, continued to make 
numerous conversions. After the death of 
Gregory, the holy archbishop wrote to the 
pontiff to renew his oath of obedience and the 
promise which he had made to the Holy See, 
to consecrate the last days of his life to sub- 
jugating to it the numerous proselytes of Ger- 
many. He informed Zac of the creation of 
several bishoprics, and besought him to con- 
firm these establishments and to authorize hirn 
to convoke his new clergy in a synod. “Know, 
holy father,” added he, “that Carloman, the 
duke of the Franks, has besought me to as- 
semble a council in the part of the kingdom 
which is. under his control, and has 
to labour with me in the re-establi nt of 
ecclesiastical discipline. This prince thinks, 
that in order to reform the morals of the Gallic 
clergy, it is necessary to ordain frequent as- 
sembiages of their chiefs and the lords, for 
during eighty years the Franks have not held 
a council, ner nominated metropolitans. The 
episcopal sees are abandoned to avaricious 
laymen, clerical debauchees, or to public 
aor like to secular property. be- 
fore undertaking this reform, I desire to have 
your instruetions, and to understand the 
canons which regulate the administration of 
church goods and the morals of the clergy.” 

Zachary, in his reply, approves of the es- 
tablishment of the new oprice, and au- 
thorizes the holding of a synod in France. He 
recommends to Boniface to interdict the sacer- 
dotal functions to bishops, priests, or deacons, 
who shall have espoused several wives, or 
who shall have fallen into the sin of the flesh 
with the virgins consecrated to Gad. 

By order of Carloman, the council assem- 
bled in Germany, on the 21st of April, 742, 
and all its decisions were submitted to the 
approval of the Roman pontiff. Zachary re- 

ied in a synodical letter addressed to the 
Prenat bishops, in which he praises them for 
the energetic measures they had taken to 
drive from their sees schismatical prelates, 
concubine keepers, sodomites, and murderers. 
“What victories,” adds the Popes “can a peo- 
ple hope for, when the God of armies is im- 

lored by sacrilegious priests, whose impure 
fincas aker having been soiled by luxury and 
debauchery, profane the divine body of jens 
Christ ?, And how can these men dare present 
themselves as ministers of a God of peace, 
when they bear upon their vestments the 
bloody traces of the faithful whom they have 
meee ? i i 

“But if you have pure pri exempt from 
crime—and sepeaistly if Eaa bay Boniface 
who will instruct you in our name—all infidel 
nations will fall before your swords; and after 
the victory, God will recompense you by 
giving you eternal life.” 

Some years after, the English apostle wrote 
anew to Zachary to consult him on some very 
singular facts. We give a faithful translation 
of ais letter, which pictures faithfully the 
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morals of the period. “Gregory the Third 
authorized us to designate as our successor a 
priest whom we pointed out to him; but since 
the death of your glorious predecessor, the 
brother of this priest, at the close of an orgy, 
slew the uncle of the duke of the Franks, and 
by the law of the Franka, vengeance is per- 
mitted to all the relatives of the dead on the 
murderer and the members of his family. 
Thus, he whom we had designated as our 
successor, having been forced to fiy, -what 
must I do, most holy father?. 

“I submit another difficulty to your deci- 
sion. A man of illustrious birth has been 

resented to us, who affirms with an oath that 

e purchased from Gregory the Third, authe- 
rity to espouse his cousin in the third degree, 

though she had taken a vow of chastity. He 
has demanded from us the nuptial benedic- 
tion under a pretence that his paa was 
not quiet, an to us for a permission 
to aan, In his country the anion which 
he has contracted passes for an abominable 
incest in the eyes of the people, 60 
that I attribute his retum to penitence, not to 
a motive of religion, but to a fear of a general 
reprobation. 

“Some have also complained of the 
avarice of the court of Rome; they say that 
in the holy city all the dignities are sold 
at auction, and in spite of their desire to 
obtain the pallium, that they have not 
dared to ask for it, becanse they are not rich 
enough to pay for it. We have repelled these 
calumnies and condemn their error; and the 
better to convince them, we beseech you to 
grant this mark of dignity to our brother 

rimm, archbishop of Roven.’? . 

Zachary replied to the archbishop Boniface, 
“We will not suffer it, my brother, that during 
your life a bishop should be chosen in your 
place, which would be an infraction OF the 
canons. Beseech God, during your life, that 
He would give you a worthy successor, and 
at the hour of death, you will be able to de- 
signate him before all the people, that he may 
come to us to be ordained. We grant this 
favour to you alone, to recompense the zeal 

ou have constantly manifested for the Holy 


“You have submitted fo us a case of union 
of which we cannot approve without violating 
the canons; nevertheless, I avow, tu the shame 
of our Holy See, that my predecessors have 
sold like permissions to fill the treasury of St. 
Peter, when it has been exhausted by wars 
or by the’ prodigalities of pontiffs. You have 
acted prudently in cepulsing the accusation of 
simony which culpable priests broaght aguinst 
ae in anathematizing those who would 
sell the gifts of the Holy Spirit.” 

At this period the see of Treves was the 
oldest in Germany and the largest in extent, 
so much so that it was called a second Rome. 
Zachary, jealous of the importance of this 
chureh, and under pretext of recompensing 
the holy bishop Boniface, detached from it the 
cities of Mayence, Cologne, Liege, Utrecht, 
Strasburg, Worms, and Spires, to form an 
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archbishopric, of which he established the 
see at Mayence. By this dismemberment, 
the greatest metropolis of Germany became 
the smallest and least important in its spirit- 
ual jurisdiction. 

Boniface took immediate possesaion of his 
see, but he found the clergy of the country 
plunged in an ignorance so profound that the 

riests did not understand Latin. One of them 

ing called before the bishop to'baptize an 
infant, performed it with this formulary— 
“ Baptizo te in nomine Patria, Filia et spiritua 
sancta.” The prelate, scandalized by the 
e state ọf his new priren, Tra to the 
holy father to ask of him whether he should 
perform a second baptism when the first ap- 
peared irregular. Zachary replied to him— 

‘We ought not to baptize a second time those 
who have already received the holy water of 
baptism; for a'simple ignorance of the lan 
guage does not introduce religious error into 
the words; it is enough to render the sacra- 
ment regular—that it should be administered 
in the name of the Holy Trinity. Still, in or- 
der to avoid a scandal which a clergy so ig- 
norant gives rise to, you wilt assemble a 
council to eae hala contri adh it is air 
to take to bring back discipline 

knowlelge to your ia dares i 

The synod having assembled, Boniface has- 
tened to inform the pontiff of its proceedings, 
aud advised him in these terms of the disor- 
ders of the priests of Gaul: “During the thirty 
geam I have been in the service of the Holy 

, I have never failed to inform it of all that 
happens to me, agreeable or otherwise, in or- 
der to be sustained by its advice. Thus, I 
must advise yon of the persecutions of which 
I have been the victim, in presiding over the 
council of the Franks as you ordered me. 


“False bishops, infamous and sodomite ; 


priests, shameless and murderous clerks 
abound in this country. One of these, the 
prelate Adalbert, maintains that an angel 
came from the extremity of the earth, to 
bring him marvellous relics, by virtue of which 
he can obtain from God all Le asks of him. 
He dares to affirm, with execrable oaths, that 
he receives letters from Jesus Christ, and by 
this sacrilegious knavery he has gained the 
confidence of families, seduced women and 
girls, deceived credulous minds, and received 
sums of money which should have come to 
the legitimate bishops. 

‘Not only does Adalbert declare himself a 
eaint and a prophet, but even in his pride he 
has dared to make himself equal to the apos- 
tles, and to consecrate churches in his own 
honour. He has elevated crosses and oratories 
in the fields, near to fountains, in the woods, 
and upon rocks, to induce the abandonment 
of the ld churches, and to turn to his own 
profit the offerings of the ignorant. He sells 
to the faithful his nails and his hair, as pre- 
cious relics, which they should adore ; he 
blasphemes our holy religion in blaspheming 
the sacrament of confession. He says to men 
who come to prostrate themselves at his feet 
to avow their faults, ‘I know your ains—it is 
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useless to eonfess them; your most secret 
thoughts are revealed to me; rise up, and go 
in peace to, your homes, I give you absolu- 
tion ? 

“ Another heretical priest named Clement, 
rejects the authority of canons, councils, trea- 
tises and decisions of tLe fathers: he calle St. 
| Jerome, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory im- 

postors; he rejects their dogmas as gross 

errors, capable of corrupting men, and op- 
sed to the true spirit of the morality of 

Josus Christ. Clement maintains, that no 
| power has the right of deposing him from the 
j episcopate, though he lives in concubinage, 
having two adulterous sons, and though 
| has undergone circumcision. Finally, this 
unworthy priest, introduces Judaism into the 
church, and permits the faithful to espouse the 
daughter of a brother or sister. He teaches 
that the Saviour, by descending to the infernal: 
regions, redeemed all the damned whom he 
found dere “oven infidels and idolaters ; and 
that at the last judgment he will draw from 
thence all those who shall have received the 
eucharist; because, adds he, Christ cannot 
suffer the souls whom he has redeemed by 
the’ price of his own blood to burn eternally 
in hell. 

“We cannot tolerate by our silence such 
scandals; and we beseech you, most holy fa- 
ther, to write to duke Carloman, that these 
two heretics may be placed in prison, and be 
subjected to the torture ; and that no one may 
speak to, or communicate with them.” 

As soon as Zachary received the letter of 
the archbishop Boniface, he hastened to con- 
‘voke a council at Rome. The false prelates, 
| Adalbert and Clement, were excommunicated, 
and the proceedings of the synod were ad- 
dreased to the primate of the Gauls: “We 
exhort you, my brother,” wrote the pontiff, 
“to bear with courage the persecutions of bad 
: priests, and to persevere in your conduct. 

“ Has not Rome itself been filled with scan- 
dals by its clergy? Has not the chair of $. 
Peter iteelf been soiled by pontiffs who were 
guilty of adultery, incest, murder, and poi- 
soning? But God in his goodness has designed 
at length to t us peace, and to console us. 

t Ordaig fasts and proceesions, and we will 
join our prayers to yours, all unworthy as we 
are, to call down upon you the clemency of 
Jesus Christ. Still, though placing all your 
confidence in God, do not abandon the aid of 
the temporal power to lead back heretics, and 
to persecute them if they. reject the truth. 

“ We approve of all the ecisions of yout 
council. We depose and enathematize Adal- 
' bèrt and Clement. In conformity with your 
desire we have written to duke Carloman, be- 
seeching him to punish severely those un- 
worthy ecclesiastics, for the edification of the 
churches which are administered by impostor 
bishops and priests. 

“We know that infamous men, vagaband 
slaves, those guilty of homicides, robberies, 
adulteries, anid othr abominable crimes, trans- 
; form themselves into ministers of Jesus Christ, 
i live without recognizing the authority of our 
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gee, and seize upon churches. Wheresoever 
you shall find these props of Satan, deprive 
them of the priesthood, and submit them to 
the monastic rule, that they may terminate 
their scandalous lives by sincere repentance. 
‘_ Above all, proscribe the philosopher Virgil, 
that Scotch priest, who dares maintain that 
there exists another world, and other men 
upon that world; other suns and other moons 
in the heavens; who affirms that to be a 
Christian, it is enough to follow the morality 
of the Bible, and to practise its precepts, 
without even being baptized. Let him be 
driven from the church, deprived of the priest- 
hood, and plunged in the darkest dungeons ; 
Tet lim then undergo all the tortures invente: 
by man ; for we will never fmda punishment 
sufficiently terrible to chastise an infamous 
wreteh, whose sacrilegious doctrine has de- 
stroyed the holiness of our religion. We have 
already requested the duke of Bavaria to de- 
liver up to us this apostate, to be eolemnly 
judged and punished, in accordance with the 
rigor of the canons. The prince having re- 
fused our request, we have written to the 
priest a threatening letter prohibiting him from 
raising his abominable voice in the presence 
of the faithful assembled in the house of 
God.” 

Virgil was indeed cruelly persecuted by the 
slaves of the Holy See, who called a sacrile- 
gious idolatry, the theory of the learned Scotch- 
man in relation to the earth, which he main- 
tained to be round, and inhabited on all its 
surface. Eight centuries, later, the doctrine 

-of the antipodes, taught by this philosophic 
priest, will fecundate the genius of Christo- 
pher Columbus, and add a new continent to 
the old world. : 

But Rome, in its ignorance, could not be- 
lieve there was any other science than that of 
religion ; that there existed other worlds than 
those authorized by the canons, approved by 
the fathers, and preached by the apostles. 
Sovereigns, still more ignorant than the eccle- 
siastics, did not recognize other truths than 
those taught by the church. They submitted 
themselves blindly to the decisions of pon- 
tiffs, consulted them in their enterprises, and 
sometimes even abandoned their crowns to sit 
in the councils of the popes, the cross in their 
hand, their heads ornamented with a mitre, 
or their shoulders covered with a frock. 

Thus the king of the Lombards, Ratchis, 
preferred to the grandeur of a throne, a sim- 

le cell in the monastery of Monte Cassino. 
tloman, the brother of Pepin, also re- 
nounced the world, came on a pilgrimage to 
the holy city, and after having enriched the 
purse of St. Peter, received from the hands 
of the pontiff the frock of St. Benedict, and 
shut himself up in a monastery. This great 
rince served in the kitchen, took care of the 
stables, and laboured in the garden to humble 
his pride and to save his soul from the flames 
of hell. The famous abbey of Fulda, of which 
Boniface has given a description in a letter 
addressed to the pontiff, owes to him its foun- 
dation. “In a vast forest in the midst of a 
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wild locality, we have built a monastery, a 
have sent to it monks who live in accordance 
with the rule of St. Benedict, depriving them- 
: selves of flesh, wine, and beer ; they are with- 
out servants, and continually oceupied in ma- 
nual labour. This retreat been founded 
by us, by the aid of pious souls, and espe- 
cially by the assistance of brother Carloman, 
formerly prince of the Franks. We ourselves 
propose, with your approbation, to repose our 
old age in this holy retreat, waiting for the 
‘hour of our death.” 

Pepin, become absolute master in France 
after the retreat of his brother, occupied him- 
gelf with bringing Rome into his interests. 

| The priest Ardobanus, who was authorized so 
to do by the bishops, abbots, and lords of 
Gaul, came to consult the pope on several 
ene of ecclesiastical discipline, which may 
reduced to three principal heads : the epis- 
copal order, the penance of homicides, and 
illicit unions. The embassador al the same 
time informed his holiness, that Mayence had 
been selected as the metropolis of the king- 
dom. In his secret instructions, the mayor 
of. the palace had charged Ardobanus to offer 
rich presents to the holy father, and to assure 
himself of the views of the court of 
as to the time in which he should usurp the 
crown of France. The pontiff received the 
embassador at a solemn audience. He replied 
to the letters of the prelates and the lords, by 
urging them all to do their duty. The secu- 
lars, ss combating againet the infidel, and 
the ecclesiastics by assisting them with their 
counsel and their prayers. fie also addressed 
rivate letters to Pepin, encouraging him in 
is ambitious projects, and authorizing him, 
in the name of religion, to depose Childeric 
the Third immediately, and to take possession 
of his crown. The mayor of the palace, con- 
fident of the aid of the clergy, announced the 
forfeiture of the feeble monarch, caused his 
head, and that of his young son Thierry to be 
shaved, and shut them up—the one in the 
monastery of Sithian, the other in a convent 
in Normandy. 

Zachary had well foreseen that his polic 
guarantied to the Holy See the protection Ki 
a rising dynasty, and that in exchange for the 
sanction which he gave to an usurpation, the 
new prince would aid him to abase the Lom- 
bards, and to free him entirely from the mle 
of the emperors. In fact, the sovereigns of 
Constantinople were soon reduced to implore 
the aid of the popes, and Constantine Copro- 
nymus, who had been driven from the throne 
by the usurper Artabasue, could not repossess 
himself of his crown but through the assist- 
ance of the Holy See. The prince, in grati- 
tude, yielded to the pope several dominions 
of the empire. The exarch Eutychius, John 
metropolitan of Ravenna, and the people of 
the Pentapolis and of the province of Emiliu 
asked, in their turn, the powerful protection 
Zachary to arrest the victorious arms of the 
Lombards. p 

Under the pretext of being better able to 
appreciate the subject of their complaints, 
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the pontiff went to Ravenna, accompanied by 
a numerous court. On his arrival the citizens 
and clergy sallied from the city to receive 
him, exclaiming, “ Blessed be the shepherd, 
who has left his flock to come to deliver us— 
us who'were about to perish.” Some days 
afterwards Zachary sent embassadors to in- 
form the Lombard prince of his arrival in his 
estates. Luitprand sent an escort composed 
of the lords of his court to meet the holy fa- 
ther, and receive him with all the honours due 
to his dignity and rank. 

In his interview with the king, his holiness 
demanded the execution of the treaties, the 
retreat of the troops which occupied the pro- 
vince of Ravenna. the restitution to the Hol 
See of the cities which his generals had seized 


and ially of that of Sienna, The mo- |of 
nare. i 


earing to draw upon himself the en- 
mity of Zachary, acceded to his requests, con- 
sented to restore the city of Ravenna, two- 
thirds of the territory of Sienna, and only 
kept, for the safety of his troops a single for- 
tified place, which he even promised to restore 
to the exarch after the return of his embas- 


eadors, who had pone to Constantinople, to 
treat of peace with the emperor. 

After having elevated the pontifical chair to 
the highest degree of power during a reign of 
eleven years, Zachary died in the month of 
March, in the year 752. He was interred in 
the church of St. Peter. 

The patriarchal palace of the Lateran was 
almost entirely rebuilt by this pontiff; he in- 
creased its size by several immense saloons, 
paved with marble, enriched with paintings 
and mosaics. The legends relate that in dig- 
ging the foundation of this admirable building, 
the workmen found a human head, buried 
very deep in the earth, and in an excellent 
state of preservation ; that it was carried to 
the pope, who affirmed that it was the head 
e blessed St. George. By his orders the 
precious relic was deposited in a magnificent 
shrine, on which a Greek inecriptiou was en- 
graved. The credulous people, the hypocriti- 
cal clergy, and the lords of Rome, then bore 
it in procession to the deaconry of St. George, 
of the Veil of Gold, where it has since per- 
formed numerous miracles. 


STEPHEN THE SECOND, NINETY-FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 752.—Constanting Copronymus, Emperor of the East.} 


Election of the pontiff—He dies after a reign of three days, and without having been consecrated. 


Arter the death of pope Zachary, the Ro- 
mans chose, to occupy the Holy See, a priest 
named Stephen, who took immediate posses- 
sion of the patriarchal palace of the Lateran. 

On the third day, on awakening, at the mo- 
ment when he was rising from his bed to give 
some orders, he suddenly lost his voice and 
recollection, and fell dead at the feet of his 
deacons. 


Some historians refuse to count Stephen the 
Second in the number of the pontifis, because 
he had never been consecrated; but Onu- 

Bauvini, the cardinal Baronius, and fa- 
ther Petau, have pursued a different mode of 
thinking—that consecration adds nothing to 
the dignity of a priest canonically elected, and 
that he is really pope after his nomination has 
been made by the people, the clergy, and the 
lords. We conform to their decision. 

Such was in fact the doctrine and unge of 
the church in the first ages. The right of 
choosing the ministersof religion appeared so 
important, that subdeacons, deacons, priests, 
ant bishops were all named, without excep- 
tion, by the assembly of the faithful. St. Cy- 

ian even augments the latitude of this 
power. “Not only,” says he, “have the faith- 
ful the divine ri Ja of choosing the ministers 
of the church; but they can even regularly 


depose those who shall show themselves to 
be unworthy of the ministry, after having 
been consecrated. They are even obliged in 
conscience so to do; for those who would to- 
lerate an ecclesiastical prevaricator would 
render themselves guilty towards God.” Pope 
St. Leo himself maintains that election alone 
confers the dignity of bishop. He adds that 
the faithful of the same city should all concur 
in the nomination of their pastor. He formally 
ee the right of election as being in 
all Christians, and lanches anathemas against 
those who should essay to take this privile 
from the people to te to themeelves the 
nomination to the different dignities of the 
church. 

From these considerations it evidently fol- 
lows, that the consecration of bishops was not 
then regarded as indispensable to their pos- 
sessing the episcopal dignity, and that it was 
sufficient that they should have obtained the 
suffrages of the Christians of a diocese to be 
canonically its pastor. Thus Stephen the Se- 
cond, notwithstanding the brevity of his ap- 
omer on the throne of St. Peter, although 

e had not been ordained prelate was none 
the less really pope, and as such he should 
occupy his rank in the chronological series of 
the successors of the apostles. 
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STEPHEN THE THIRD, NINETY-FIFTH POPE. 
[A. D. 752.—Constantine Corronymus, Emperor of the East.] 


Election of Stephen the Third—His birth and education—He sends legates to prince Astolphus— 
The king of the Lombards seizes Ravenna—He makes war on the Romans—Embassy from 
the lang of the Lombards to Constantinople—Council of the i breakers— Decisions agatnst 
the images—The Romans are reduced to the last extremity—Stephen asks for aid from the 
French—Pepin protects the pope linge and machinations of the pope—He falls stck— 
His wonderful cure—He consecrates the temple—Pepin and his two sons—War of Ital 
Peace with the Lombards—Astolphus recommences the war—The again asks aid from 
Pepin—Knavery of the pontiff—He addresses to the French monarch letters written by St. 
Peter, the Virgin, and the saints—Pepin, the dupe of this chicanery, re-enters Italy at the head 
of an army—The pope is placed in possession of the exarchate of Ravenna—Origin of the 
temporal power of the popes—Didier, king of the Lombards—Dcath of Stephen the Third. 


AFTER the death of Stephen the Second, | granted by the empire to this government, he 


the 
semb! 
and proclaimed a pontiff, who was enthron 

under the name o Stephen the Third. He 
was a Roman by birth, and an orphan from 
his earliest infancy. The popes, his e 
cessors, took care of his intancy, and had 
brought him up in the palace of the Lateran ; 


there he had passed through all the ecclesias-- 


tical orders to the deaconate. 

In his different employments, Stephen had 
steadily used his influence to solace the suf- 
ferings of the poor, on which account the Ro- 
mans had so great a veneration for him, that 
on the day of his election, some of the people 
raised him on their shoulders and bore him 
in triumph to the church of St. Peter. Some 
authors relate, that this ceremony was autho- 
rized by an ancient custom; but Polydorus 
Virgilius affirms that it was the first example 
of an enthronization so contrary to apostolical 
humility, and blames Stephen for having sub- 
mitted to it. 

_ Stephen was also the first pontiff who sealed 
his letters with lead instead of wax, which 
the bishops of Rome had before used for that 

urpose. 
Three months after his enthronement, the 
holy father sent legates to the king of the 
Lombards, to offer him rich presents in ex- 
change for a tredty of peace between his peo- 
ple and the Holy See. Astolphus at first took 
the presents, and swore to a treaty of fout 
years. Perceiving afterwards that the small 
number of Greek troops who defended Italy, 
presented to him a favourable opportunity ta 
snatch the exarchate from the empire, he 
broke the peace and marched upon Ravenna. 

Eutychius, who commanded for the emperor, 
defended himself with courage for some 
months, when, overwhelmed by the number 
of the enemy, he abandoned his capital, and 
took refuge at Constantinople. Ravenna fell 
before the arms of the Lombards, and its ruin 
caused thé destruction of the exarchs, who 
had reigned for about one hundred and eighty 
years in the capacity of imperial vicars. 

Astolphus, elated by his first success, re- 
solved to seize upon all Italy ; and under the 
pretext that the possession of Ravenna gave 
to him as a consequence the use of the rights 


| 


eople, the grandees, and the clergy as- | claimed the sovereignty of Rome, and threat- 
ed in the church of St. Mary-Majora, | ened to undertake a sige of it, to reduce it 


under his authority. The pope immediately 
sent the abbots of St. Vincent, of Vultorna, 
and St. Benedict of Monte Cassino, to demand 
the execution of the treaties; and the pee. 
vation of the peace. But Astolphus, full of 
contempt for these ambassadors in frocks, was 
unwilling to even listen to their propositions. 
He ordered them to re-enter their monasteries, 
prohibiting them even from returning to Rome 
to render an account of their embassy. 

Still the war was for a time suspended by 
the conversion of Anselmus, the brother-in- 
law of Astolphus, who embraced a religious 
life, and obtained from the king, for himeelf 
and his monks, the territory of Nonantula, two 
leagues from Modena. An abbey anda church 
were built by the care of the prince, in honour 
of the apostles. Sergius, metropolitan of Ra- 
venna, dedicated it in an imposing ceremony, 
and Astolphus confirmed the foundation, 
which he had before made, in which he only 
obliges the monks to farnish him with forty 
pee at Lent, and an equal number at Advent. 

e then accompanied his brother-in-law to 
Rome, and offered this donation to the clergy, 
by placing, according to usage, the deed upoa 
the confessional of St. Peter. 

Princes already knew the subtle distinction 
of the Holy See between Cesarand the church, 
since at the very time in which the monarch 
was preparing to carry on a terrible war against 
Stephen the Third, he showed, as a Christian, 
his absolute, submission to the prince of the 
apostles, and assisted at a council convoked 
by the pope, to clothe Anselm in the monastic 
habit, and to give him the pastoral baton. 

Some days after this ceremony, John, the 
silentiary of the emperor, arrived at the holy 
city, bearing letters for the pontiff and the 
king of the Lombards. Constantine urged the 
prince to restore to him the places he had un- 
justly anatched from the empire, in contempt 
of treaties, and demanded the terms on which 
he proposed to put an end to a war which 
would be destructive to the two people. 

Astolphus, desirous of gaining time to pur- 
sue his conquests, and consolidate his rule in 
Italy, refused to give a decisive reply to the 
silentiary. He named an embassador to return 
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‘with John to the court of Constantinople to 
treat of peace with the emperor himself. 

Stephen also sent several deputies to the 
emperor, under the. pretence of carrying let- 
ters to him, but in reality to induce him to 
descend into Italy with an army to deliver 
Rome from the Lombards. Constantine, oc- 
cupied in the Kast with his.war against the 
Arabs, and separated, besides, in his opinions 
from the holy father, on the subject of image 
worship, treated with contem the entreaties 
addressed to him, abandoned Rome to king 
Astolphus, and convoked a general council in 
his city of Constantinople, to condemn the 
adoration of images. ` A 

Three hundred and thirty-eight bishops as- 
sisted at this assembly. After a sufficiently 
long preamble, the fathers made the following 
declaration: “Jesus Christ delivered men 
from idolatry, and taught them to worship in 

irit and in truth; but the devil, jealous of 

e. power of the church, now seeks to restore 
the worship of idols, under the a rance of 
Christianity, by persuading the faithful that 
they should prostrate themselves before crea- 
tures. Thus, to combat the prince of dark- 
bess, we order the priests to cast out from the 
temples all the im which defile them, and 
to destroy those which are exposed for adora- 
tion in churchesor private houses, under penal- 
ty, for bishops, priests, and deacons, of i eae 
tion ; for monks and laymen of anathema; and 
without prejudice to the corporal punishment 
inflicted on the guilty by the imperial laws.” 

When the synod rose, Constantine went in 

t pomp to the ublic square, and pub- 
ished the decrees of the council of bishops. 
The iconoclastic priests hurried immediately 
into the churches, and under pretence of de- 
stroying the images and overthrowing idola- 
trous ornaments, seized upon crosses enriched 
with precious stones, the sacred vases, rich 
vestments, precious veils, and the services of 
gold or silver destined for divine service. 

The king of the Lombards finding the empe- 
ror too much occupied with his religious quar- 
rels to dream of arresting him in his plans of 
conquest, entered upon the territory of Rome, 
and notwithstanding the supplications of the 
pope, he summoned the inhabitants to recog- 
nize him as their sovereign if they did not 
wish to be put to the sword. 

Stephen the Third having none but undis- 
ciplined troops to oppose to the Lombards, 
shut himself up in the city, exhorting the 
people to implore the mercy of God. He 
caused the relics of the apostles to be carried 
in procession, he himself walking with naked 
feet, and his head covered with ashes, carry- 
ing upon his shoulders an im of Jesus 
Christ, which the priests said had been sent 
by God to the Holy See. A bishop led the 
way, waving in the air a great cross of gold, 
to one side of which was attached the treaty 
of peace made with the king of the Lom- 
bards, and to the other the buil of excommu- 
nication of this sacrilegious prince. 

Notwithstanding the confidence whieh the 
pantiff exhibited in heaven, he counted more 
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on terrestrial arms to ar:est the troops of As- 
tolphus. Despairing of aid from the emperor, 
he resolved to address himself to king Pepin, 
to inform him of the desolation of the church. 
He wrote at the same time toall the dukes of 
France, beseeching them to come to the res- 
cue of St. Peter, whom he called their pro- 
tector, promising them, in the name of the 
apostle, the remission of all the sins they had 
committed or might commit in future, and 

nteeing to them unalterable happiness 
in this world, and eternal life in the next. 

. Droctegand, the first abbot of Gorza, chief 
of the embassy, had scarcely quitted Italy, 
when the silentiary John returned from Con- 
stantinople with the legates. Constantine or- 
dered the holy father to go to the court of 
Astolphus, to obtain the restoration of Ravenna 
and of the cities which were dependencies 
on the exarchate. The was convinced 
in advance of the inutility of this negotiation. 
He however consented to undertake it, with 
the view of approaching France, and going 
himself to solicit the aid of Pepin. He im- 
mediately sent embassadors to the court of 
Pavia, to demand a safe conduct, which the 
Lombard king hastened to grant him, gua- 
ranteeing, besides, that he should receive all 
the honours due to his rank. 

Stephen left Rome, on the 14th of October, 
754, accompanied by the French embassa- 
dors, who -had returned with Droctegand in 
the interval of the negotiation. On his arrival 
in the territory of Pavia, Astolphus forewarned 
him that it was useless to come before him, 
if he wished to obtain from him the restora- 
tion of the exarchate of Ravenna, and of the 
other places of the empire which he or his 
predecessors had acquired. The pome re- 
plied that no fear should prevent him from 
accomplishing the mission with which his 
prince had charged him, and he pursued his 
way towards the capital of the Lombards: 

The next day, the day fixed for the con- 
ference, Stephen was admitted to the pre- 
sence of the king. He prostrated himself at 
his feet, and offered him rich presents, be- 
seeching him, in the name of Constantine, to 
restore the provinces which he had seized. 
Astolphus persisted in his first refusal, and 
the silentiary John, notwithstanding his pro- 
mises and his threats, could not weaken the 
resolution of the Lombard chief. The French 
embassadors then announced to him, in the 
name of the king, their master, that they had 
orders to conduct the pope into Gaul. The 
_ king immediately perceived the perfidious in- 
tentions of Stephen, but he dared not arrest 
him, and was constrained to submit to the 
will of the envoys of the court of France. 

After passing the Alps, the pontiff arrived 
at the monastery of St. anea in the Valois, 
where the French lords were in waiting to 
conduct him to Ponthion, a strong castle, situ- 
ated near to Langres, and which was one of 
the royal regidences. Charles, the oldest son 
of Pepin, had gone more than fifty leagues to 
meet the holy father. The king, the queen, 
and the young princes received him more than 
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a,league from Ponthion. Anastasius relates 
that the French monarch had the weakness to | 
walk on foot, with his head uncovered, for two 
hours, holding the bridle of Stephen’s horse! 
_ On the following day, the pope and his 
clergy paid their respects to the king, and | 
besought God to preserve him to his people. 
On the next day they offered to him rich 
present, and also to the lords of his court; 
ut, on the third day, the songs of gladness 
gave way to lamentations ; Stephen appeared 
with all his clergy, their heads covered with 
ashes and clothed in sackcloth. All pros- 
trated themselves at the feet of the monarch, 
beseeching him with lamentable cries, by 
the mercy of God and the merits of the holy 
St. Peter and St. Paul, to deliver them from 
the dominion of the Lombards. The holy 
father remained prostrate with his face to the 
earth, until Pepin had extended to him his 
hand, pledging that the king would raise him 
from the earth asa sign of the deliverance 
which he promised him. , 

In fact, the trick of the pontiff was entirely 
successful. The emperor consented to send 
embassadors to prince Astolphus, to beseech 
him, ia the name of the apostles, not to ex- 
ercise hostilities against Rome. But this em- 
bassy not having achieved any result, Pepin 
allowed himself to be drawn by his self-con- 
ceit into a terrible war, in which his best sol- 
diers were about to perish to sustain the am- 
bition of an hypocritical priest. The prince 
convoked, in ‘the city of Carisiac or Quiercy, 
the lords of his kingdom, and in their pre- 
sence he decided they should carry war into 
Italy, to deliver the holy church; and he even 

e in advance a donation to St. Peter of 
several cities and territories, which were still 
under the rule of the Lombards. The deed 
was solemnly delivered, and Pepin signed it, 
in his own name and that of his two sons, 
Charles and Carloman. 

Astolphus, having been apprised of the pre- 

rations for war which the Franks were mak- 
ing against him, hastened to send to their court 
the monk Carloman, the brother of Pepin, to 
destroy by his influence the machinations of 
Stephen, and to tum aside the lords of Gaul 
from their enterprise against ftaly. Mazera 
affirms, that the monk pleaded the cause o 
the Lombards with so much eloquence to the 
parliament of Quiercy, that it determined to 
send envoys to Pavia to propose a treaty of 
peace between the pope and the king. 

The ambassadors were received with great 
honours by Astolphus; he consented not to 
lay claim to the sovereignty of Rome, but re- 
fused to restore to the emperor the exarchate 
of Ravenna, maintaining that this matter con- 
cerned neither the pope nor the French mo- 
narch, and that Constantine must reconguer, 
by arms, the provinces which the unskilful- 
ness of his generals had lost to the empire. 

Stephen the Third then méa, that 
Ravenna and its dependencies did not belong | 
to him who had conquered them, but that they 
had escheated, of divine right, to the Holy 
See, as being the spoils of a 


eretical prince. | 
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Carloman was desirous of representing to the 
holy father how unjust were his pretensions, 
aad what scandal he would give to the 
faithful by laying claim to the spoils of one 
condemned. Stephen, then, to disembarraas 
himself of ap.adversary so clear-sighted, un- 
dertook to make him suspected by the jea- 
lous Pepin. He accused Carloman of nourish- 
ing ambitious thoughts; and he determined 
the monarch to shut him up in the monastery 
of Vienne, and to shave his young nephews. 
Master of the ground, he easily obtained from 
the prince a promise to employ the French 
armies in conquering for him the exarchate 
of Ravenna; and the assembly at Quiercy, 
having terminated its deliberations, Stephen 
came to St. Denis to wait the time of his de- 
parture. 

During his sojourn in France, the pontiff 
fell. sick from the fatigue of the journey, or 
the sgverity of the season, and in a few da: 
his illness became so great that hie househo 
despaired of his life. But the Holy See was 
not thus to lose a chìef who understood its 
interests so well. The chronicles also relate 
his miraculous curè. “ The pope, almost dead, 
was carried into the church of St, Denis to 
address his last prayers to God. As soon as 
he was in prayer the apostles Peter and Paul, 
and the blessed St. Denis, a red to him 
before the altar. Denis, held a censer in his 
right hand and a crown of martyrdom in his 
left ; he was accompanied by a priest and dea- 
con. He advanced towards Stephen, and said 
to him, ‘Peace be with you, my brother; do 
not fear; you will retum happily to your 
church ; rise up, and consecrate this altar to 
God and the holy apostles Peter and Paul.’ 
The vision disappeared, and the pontiff rising 
up full of siren celebrated mass. ——— 

The king, the queen, the lords, the clergy, 
the monks and the people were astonished at 
this miracle. The next day the pontiff dedi- 
cated, with imposing ceremonies, the oratory 
of St. Denis, in honour of Jesus Christ and 
the apostles, and deposited on the altar his 
pallium, which has since been preserved asa 
telic in the abbey. . 

Stephen then consecrated, in a solemn fes- 
tival, Pepin, his two sons Charles and Carlo- 
man, and his wife Bertrade. After having 
laid his hands upon them, he declared, in the 
name of God, that the Franks and their de- 
scendants were prohibited, under penalty of 
anathema and of eternal damnation, from 
choosing kings of another race. The holy 
father created the two princes patricians of 
Rome, to pledge them to defend the holy city. 
Le Cointe assutes us, that the baptism of 
fee ay oa had bea deferred until 
thig period, that the pope might be their god- 
father ; in fact, in savor of his letters Si 
calls them his spiritual sons. 

The war of Italy having been resolved upon 
in the parliament, the king of the Franks made 
immense preparations in order to insure the 
success of his arms. He passed the Alpe a. 
the head of numerous troops, and constrained 
Astolphus to give entire satisfaction to the 
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pontiff. The treaty was concluded in the pre- j trampled under foot by horses, slaves myr- 
sence of the embassadors of Constantine, who | dered, and even infants put to death upon the 
had come to claim the exarchate for their | bosoms of their mothers.” 
master. Their reclamations were useless, and | Not only had the holy father ordered his 
Ravenna was adjudged to the Holy See. The | embassadors to make these false recitals to 
ce having been signed, Pepin retired with | move the compassion of the Franks, but—ex- 
Bis army, carrying with him hostages from | cess of daring and rascality—he invented an 
the Lombards. Stephen re-entered Rome in | unknown artifice, and which no other pope 
triumph, accompanied by prince Jerome, bro- | had dared to use. He addressed to Pepin se- 
ther of the king of the Fanke. veral letters written, he said, by the Virgin 

But Astolphus was scarcely freed from the | angels, martyrs, saints, and apostles, an 
hostile army, when he broké the treaties | which were sent from heaven to the Franks 
which had n forced from him, seized | That of the chief of the apostles commence 
anew upon the exarchate, and marched on |thus: “TI, Peter, called to the apostleship by 
Rome. The pope immediately wrote to the | Jesus Christ, the son of the living God, be- 
French monarch, “I conjure ~ by the Lord | seech you, Pepin, Charles, Carloman, and you 
our God, and ‘his glorious mother—by the ce- | lords, clerical and lay of the kingdom o 
lestial virtues and the holy apostle, who has | France, not to permit my eity of Rome and 
consecrated you king, to render to our see the | my people to be longer rent by the Lombards, 
donation which you have offered it. Haveno|if you wish to shun the tearing of your bo- 
confidence in the deceitful words of the Lom- | dies and ‘souls in eternal fire, by the forks of 
bards, and of the dees of that nation. | Satan. 

The interests of the church are actually placed | ` “I command you to prevent the residue of 

in your hands, and you will render an account | the flock which the Lord has confided to me, 

to God and St. Peter in the terrible day of | from being dispersed, if you do not wish he 

judgment, of the manner in which you shall should reject and disperse you as he did the 
ve defended them. children of Israel. 

“It is for you that God has reserved this} “Do not abandon yourselves to a criminal 
great work jor so many ages! Your fathers | indifference, and obey me promptly. Thus 
did not receive the honour of such a grace, | you will surmount all your enemies in this 
and Jesas Christ, by his prescience, has cho- | world ; you shall live many years, eating the 
sen you from all eternity to cause his church | good things of the earth, and after your death 
to triumph; for those whom he has predesti- | you shall obtain eternal life. Otherwise, know 
nated he has called, and those whom he has | that by the authority of the Holy Trinity—in 
called he has justified !” the name of my apostleship, you shall be de- 

Astolphus was already under the walls of | prived for ever of the kingdom of God.” 
Rome, of which he pressed the siege with| This letter of St. Peter produced a great 
vigour. The pope fearing to fall into his power | sensation on the rude minds of the French. 
before the arrival of his succours, sent by sea|The chiefs immediately assembled their 
new embassadors to inform the king of the | troops, d the Alps, and advanced into 
Franks of the extremity to which he was re- | Lombardy, to succour the Holy See. Astolphus 
duced. The bishop George, count Formaric, | was constrained to yield again to the power 
and the abbot Vermir, an intrepid soldier, who, | of the arms of Pepin, and he restored the ex- 
during the siege donned his curiass and fought | archate to the pope. 
upon the walle, were the legates of the Holy | Fulrad, the counsellor of the king of the 
See. They presented themselves before the | Franks, went into the Pentapolis and Emilia,. 
assembly of Frank lords, and spoke to them | with the proxies of the Lombard sovereign 
in these terms: “Tllustrious lords, we are |to cause them to recognize the authority of 
overwhelmed with bitter sadness, and pressed | the Holy See. Ravenna, Rimini, and twenty- 
down by an extreme agony. Onur misfortunes | one other cities gave their keys to the abbot: 
have caused us to shed such abundant tears, | Fulrad, who deposited them, with the deed 
that it seems as if they alone would recount | of gift from king Pepin, upon the confessional 
our griefs. The Lombard, in his demoniac | of St. Peter. Such was the origin of the tem- 
fury, dares to command the holy city to o poral power of the Roman church. 
its gates. He threatens, if we refuse to obey | The Franks then retired from Italy. Astol- 
his orders, to overthrow our walls, stone by | phus did not survive the disgrace of this 
stone, and to put us all, men and women, to | treaty; he died in consequence of a fall from 
the sword. {| a horse in the beginning of the year 756. ` 

“ Already have his batbarous soldiers byrn-} Didier, duke of Istria, then conceived the 
ed our churches, broken the images of the | project of causing himself to be proclaimed 
saints, torn from the sanctuaries pious offer- ‘king of the Lombards; but Ratchis, who had 
ings, and snatched from the altar the sacred ' reigned over this nation before he became a 
veils and vases. Already have they beaten | monk in the convent of Monte Cassino, tired 
with blows holy monks, become. intoxicated | of a religious life, left the monastery, and laid’ 
in the sacred chalicee, and violated our young | claim to the heritage of Astolphus. As he 
nuns. well knew the avidity of the court of Rome, 

“The domains of St. Peter have become i his first thought was to bring the pope into his 
the prey of the flames ; his cattle driven off, | interest, and he promised him not only not 
his aes grubbed up by the roots, his crop ' to trouble him in the possession of Ravenna, 

oL. I. 
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but to enrich St. Peter with several ‘large do- 
mains. 

His Proposals had been already accepted by 
the pontiff, when the commissioner of Pepin 
ordered Stephen to cause Ratchi to return to 
Monte Cassino and to proclaim Didier king 
of the Romans. The holy father obliged to 
change sides, nevertheless caused the duke 
to buy his protection, and constrained him to 
yield to the Roman church the city of Faenza 
and its dependencies, and the duchy of Fer- 
rara and two other important places. The 
domains of the Holy See were thus augmented 
by almost all the provinces which the empire 
possessed in Italy. 

Stephen then learned that Constantine Co- 

ronymus had sent a solemn embassy from 
nstantinople to the court of France, to make 
proposals for the marriage of his daughter 
Gisella with the oldest son of the Greek em- 
peror. Ag it was important to the policy of 
the sovereign pontiff that these princes should 
have no relations between them, he despatch- 
ed in his turn an extraordinary am lor to 
the court of the French king, to turn him aside 
from an alliance with the ily of Constan- 
tine, under the pretence, that this monarch 
was separated from the Roman communio: 
and was tainted with heresy. The envoy of 
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his holiness acquired euch an ascendancy over 
the mind of Pepin, that he finally declined the 
proposals of the Greeks; and the Greek en- 


voya, in reply to their request, to know what 


were the motives which induced him to re- 
ject an alliance so advantageous to the two 
nations, could draw from him no other reply 
than “that he was unwilling to expose bim- 
self to eternal damnation, by authorizing the 
marriage of his beloved daughter with ar 
heretic!” Theambassadors, indignant at see - 
ing so much weakness in a prince who com- 
manded so valiant a nation, took their leave 
and went to report to Constantine his ridicu- 


lous reply. - 
The astute pontiff triumphed over the Greek 
emperor, but God' did not permit him to gathes 


the fruits of his skill. Two months after the 
departure of the envoys of Constantine, he 
died in the palace of the Lateran on the 26th 


of April, 757. 
e can exclaim with the prophet, “Vanity, 
vanity of human affairs!” This pontiff, who 


had abused religion to increase his authority ; 
who had employed a sacrilegious knavery, and 
made use of the sacred names of Christ, the 
virgin and the saints, for his contemptible in- 
terests, lost, with his life, his grandeur, his 
riches, his palaces and his provinces ! 


PAUL THE FIRST, THE NINETY-SIXTH POPE. 
[A. D. 757.] 


Election of Paul—The archbis 


of Ravenna re 
of Pope Paul for relics—His liberality to seb 


uses to submit to the law of celi Zeal 


and churches—Submission of Paul to the 


orders of Pepin—His death—His benevolence to the unfortunate. 
Dorrnc the last days of the illness of Stephen, | righta, and deposed the plne of that ch 


Rome was divided into two factions for the 
election of a pontiff. The most numerous 
rty wished to nominate Paul, the brother of 
tephen the Third, the other was in favour of 
the Archdeacon Theophylactus.—Paul, "more 
of a philosopher than a priest, refused to min- 
gle in the intrigues of his party, disdained to 
strengthen his party by simoniacal bribes, and 
did not leave the palace of the Lateran, where 
he bestowed on his brother the cares which 
his pullers demanded. 

Nevertheless, after the death of Stephen 
the party of Theophylactus disappeared of 
itself and Paul was ordained pontiff. The 
new pope immediately wrote to King Pepin to 
inform him of the grievous oss of his brother, 
and to advise him of his election, He pro- 
mised to the French monarch an unshaken 
fidelity in his own name and that of the Ro- 
man people, for whom he claimed his power- 
ful protection. 

By the treaty concluded with Astolphus and 
confirmed by Didier, the bishopric of Ravenna 
had been recognized as submitted to the Holy 
See, both in its temporal and spiritual affairs. 
The pope hastened to avail himself of his new 


who lived publicly with his lawful wife, an 
ordered him to come to Rome to render an 
account of his conduct. 

ais srohieas ot Ravenna obtained, how- 
ever, his re-installation romising to sepa- 
rate from his wife. tn faxes made Ror enter 
a nunnery of the city, but continued his cul- 
pable relations with ner; and the holy nu 
through weakness, tolerated this infraction 
the laws of the church. i 

Towards the end of the year, (753,) Queen 
Bertrade gave birth to a daughter who was 
named Gisella. This happy news was an- 
nounced to the pontiff by the king of the 
Franks, who sent him at the same time the 
veil in which the princess had been ae ae 
on the day in which she was baptized. ul 
learned, by the reception of this present, that 
the monarch wished him to Gisella as 
his spiritual daughter. He immediately as- 
sembled the people in the church of St. Petro- 
nilla, and consecrated, in honour of Pepin, an 
altar, upon which was deposited the precious 
veil which the French lords had brought him. 
Afterwards the holy father desiring to aug- 
ment the veneration of the faithful for this 
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church, transported into the sanctuary the 
relics of Petronilla, bronght from the oratory of 
the ancient cemetery which bore the name of 
this saint. 

The pope afterwards evinced an extreme 
and ridic zeal for relics; he caused tham 
to dig into all cemeteries situated without the 
walls af Rome, to bring from them the putri- 
fied remains. The dead bodies drawn from 
these horrid charnel houses were deposited in 
the temples, and adored as the sacred remajns 
of glorious martyrs. Paul exhumed in this 
manner the remains of more than three hun- 
dred persons who had died in the odour of sanc- 
tity. He bore them himself solemnly through 
thg streets of Rome, enclosed in precious 
shrines covered with plates of silver and gold, 
shining with precious etones, and placed them 
in the monasteries and the churches. He 
construeted for them oratories, even in his 
paternal mansion, where he reared in honour 
of Pope Stephen the martyr, and St. Sylvester 
the confessor, a magnificent altar, in which he 
placed a great number of these bones. All 
these oratories were confided to communities, 
who celebrated divine service, day and night. 
Unfortunately the holy father despoiled the 
treasures of the poor, to assign immense reve- 
nues to the religious orders. 

Constantine continued in the East his per- 
secutions against the image worshippers, and 
exercised chiefly his rigour against the hermits 
and m whom he called “the abomina- 
ble.” The ecolesiastical legendaries main- 
tain, that he pat in execution against these 
unfortunate persons, all kinds of imaginable 
i ; that amongst others he caused 
them to beat a priest named Andrew with 
blows from iron bars, until his bones were 
powdered, when he was enclosed in a sack 
and cast into the sea ; that he crushed between 
two plates of brass an abbot named Paul; that 
he walled up ina chapel forty-eight monks 
who died of madness and starvation in this 
infernal prison. 

Jn Italy the church was tranquil and pow- 
erful, thanks to the protection of the Frank 
as during the whole of his pontificate, Pau: 
showed himself constantly submissive to Kin, 
Pepin, and even sacrificed his personal senti- 
ments to the desires of the monarch. It is 
related that a priest of the Roman church, 
named Marin, altached to the court of France, 
had given to George, ambassador from the 


emperor Constantine, sage advice, but o d 
10 the interests of the Holy See ; and that the 
tiff having been advised of it, made known 


resentment to the king, and besought him 
to banish the guilty priest into a distant pro- 
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vince, in order that le might repent of his 
crime. Pepin, who was satisfied with the 
services of this ecclesiastic, refused to exile 
him, but claimed on the contrary for him a 
bishopric and the title of St. Chrysogones. 
The pope no longer dreamed of punishing 
Marin, but even more, he hastened to send 
him his new dignities, expressing a desire to 
be above all things auracatla to the illustrious 
monarch of the Franks. 

In the affair of Remedius, the brother of 
Pepin; he gave a new proof of his submission 
to the prince. The metropolitan of Rheims, 
named Remy, or Remedius, had brought into 
his diocese Simeon, a chanter of the Roman 
chnrch, to teach religious chanting to the 
clergy of his church., The latter having been 

ed to Rome before he had completed the 
instruction of the clergy, the archbishop testi- 
fied his oop to oe king. The prince 
wrote immediately to the complainin 
of the little maar he had pie for Rem 

Paul hastened to reply to the irritated mon- 
arch : “ My lord, rest assured, that but for the 
death of George, the chief of our chanters, we 
should not have recalled Simeon from the 
service of your brother; but the imperious 
need of our church forced us to do so. To 
repair, as much as possible, our fault, we pro- 
mise you to take great care of the monks you 
have sent tous. We will instruct them per- 
fectly in ecclesiastical singing, and we will 
give them all our books of music and science ; 
the antiphonal, the responsal, the dialectics 
of Aristotle, and the books of St. Denis the 
Areopagite, with books of geometry and or- 
thoaraph , and a Latin grammar. We will 
add for the queen, your wife, a magnificent 
night clock.” 

me time after, the pope, having had the 
imprudence, at the close of a religious cere- 
mony, to remain several hours exposed to the 
sun in the church of St. Paul, was attacked 
by a violent fever, of which he died on the 
21st of June, 767. 

Anastasius represents the holy father as a 
man of mild and charitable character; he 
says, that during the nights, he was in the 
habit of going, accompanied by some domes- 
tics, to visit the dwellings of the poor to dis- 
tribute alms; that he visited the sick, and 
gave them all the aid they needed ; that pri- 
soners were equally recipients of his bounty; 
that he frequently paid the debts of workmen 
whom pitiless creditors retained in prison; 
finally, that he solaced widows, orphans, an 
all who were in need. The church has justly 
placed this pontiff in the number of the saints 
whom ehe reveres. 
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CONSTANTINE THE SECOND, 


THE POPES. 


THE NINETY-SEVENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 767,] 


Cabals and violence for the election of a pope—A layman elevated to the ponti 
the name o Aa the Second—Letters from the pontiff to Pepin—The kin 
Franks refuses to recognize Mn popra 


Holy See—Fraudulent election of the mon 


see under 


against the pope-—Constantine driven from the 
Phillip—He is driven away by the deacon Ste- 


phen—Violent election of Stephen the Fourth. 


As soon as the news of the death of Paul 
was spread about, the ambitious exhibited 
themselves in open day to dispute the throne 
of St. Peter. Toton, duke of Nessi, having 
resolved to acquire the pontifical throne for 
his family, assembled all his partizans, en- 
tered Rome by the gate of Saint Pancras, and 
conducted his troops into his palace. This 
bold step frightened all rivala, and his brother 
Constantine was declared Pope though he 
had not even received sacred orders. Toton 
then conducted him, with arms in his hands, 
to the palace of the Lateran, to receive the 
clerical tonsure from George, bishop of 
Prenestum. That prelate at first resisted the 
orders of the lord of Nessi; he besought him 
to renounce an enterprize so criminal; but at 
length yielding to promises and presents, he 
conferred on the new pontiff ecclesiastical 
orders, even to the deaconate ; and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, assisted by the bishops of Al- 
banum and Ponto, consecrated him chief of 
the clergy of Rome. 

Constantine, now'in ssion of the ponti- 
fical chair, wrote to the king of the Franks, 
to inform him of his election, which he af- 
firmed had been made in spite of himself, 
and in obedience to the will of Providence. 
Receiving no reply, he addressed another let- 
ter, beseeching Pepin to place no belief in the 
calumnies which the envious spread against 
him ; and in order to show his great zeal for 
the interests of religion, he added, “ We ad- 
vise you, that on the 12th of the past month 
of August, a priest, called Constantine, sent 
us the synodical letter of Theodore, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, addressed to our predecessor, 
Paul, and bearing the signatures of the bi- 
shops of Alexandria and Antioch, and several 
other metropolitans of the East. We have 
approved of it, and caused it to be read from 
the tribunal of the temple to the ple. We 
have sent you copies of it in Greek and Latin, 
in order that you may rejoice with us in be- 
holding the Christians of the East show an 
holy ardor for the worship of images.” 

epin, who had been apprised of the scan- 
dalous events connected with the election of 
Constantine, did not reply to his second letter, 
and refused to approve ol his intrusion. 

Christopher, the dean of the Roman church, 
and his son Sergius, the treasurer, availing 
themselves of the misunderstanding of the 
two courts, resolved to elevate another pope 
to the chair of St. Peter, and formed a conspi- 
racy against the pontiff. The first thing was 
to assure themselves of the aid of the king of 


the Lombards, and the more easily to execute | 


their design, they announced to their friends 
that they wished to terminate their days in a 
monastery. They then asked from the pon- 
tiff leave to quit e, and to retire into the 
convent of St. Saviour, near Pavia. 

Constantine had already received some in- 
timations of the hostile projects of these two 
priests; re-assured however by their pro- 
testations of devotion, he oontented himself 
with causing them to swear by Christ and 
upon the evangelists, that they would under- 
take nothing against his authority. They 
then went into the territory of the Lombards, 
but instead of going into the monastery, they 
went to Pavia, and besought Didier to grant 
them license to deliver the church of Rom 
pledging themselves to name another pontiff 
who would restore to the prince the cities 
which he had been obliged to abandon to the 
ee dea by the inated th 

uc the hope of regaining the 
vinces which. he lost, Didier gave thea 
troops to soouaEay them to Rieti. On his 
side, Sergius placed himself at the head of 
the soldiers of the duchy of Spolefto, fore- 
stalled them, and directed his steps to Rome 
during the night. 

At the break of day he presented himself 
at the gate of St. Pancras, where a great num- 
ber of his relatives and friends, informed of 
his march, waited for him. As soon as these 
latter perceived the signals, they disarmed 
the sentinels, opened the gates, and mounted 
upon the walls, raising a standard to show 
them they could enter into the city. The 
Lombards, however, fearing some snare, re- 
mained posted upon Mount Janiculum, and 
refused to enter Rome; at length, excited by 
the harangues of Sergius, and Racipert, one 
of their chiefs, they descended the hill. 

Toton, at the news of the entrance of his 
enemies, assembled some soldiers in haste, 
and marched to meet the Lombards. On the 
way he was joined by Demetrius, and the 
treasurer Gratiosus, two traitors sold to his 
enemies. These, under pretence of directing, 
led him into an ambuscade at the turning of 
a street ; on a given signal he was surrounded 
by assassins, and Racipert himself inflicted on 
him so violent a blow with a lance, in his 
reins, that he fell dead. 

At that moment the soldiers gave ground 
abandoned the field of battle, and hasten 
to the palace of the Lateran. The fright 
spread. Constantine and his other brother, 
Passif, trembling for their lives, shut them- 
selves ape the oratory of St. Cesaire, with the 
vidame Theodore, and anxiously awaited the 
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-termination of this terrible revolution. When 
the tumult was appeased, the leaders of the 
Roman militia went to the pontiff, and con- 
ducted him to a monastery, which was re- 
garded as an inviolable asylum. 

Thus the victory remained with the rebels ; 
but on the next day a misunderstanding broke 
out between them ; and the priest Waldipert, 
one of the leaders of the revolt, resolved to 
nominate a pope secretly, to prevent the am- 
bitious projects of Sergius his father. He 
assembled the deacons and priests of his 
party, and after having induced them to ap- 
prove of his design, they went in mass to the 
convent of St. Vit or Vitus, and took from it 
the monk Phillip, whom they carried on their 
shoulders to the church of the Lateran, crying 
through the streets of Rome, “ Phillip is pope, 
St. Peter himself has chosen him.” 

The new knelt, according to custom, 
before a bishop, to receive consecration ; he 
then rose, gave his benediction to the pone 
assembled in the church, and went to the 

to take possession of the chair of St. 

eter, and on the same evening entertained 

at his table the principal dignitaries of the 
church and the militia. 

Christopher arrived the next day under the 
walls of Rome. As soon as he knew of the 
usurpation which had been accomplished, he 
entered it in fury, and protested with fright- 
ful oaths, that the Lombards should not quit 
the city, until the pope, elevated by Waldipert, 
had been driven trom the patriarchal a 
The priests, intimidated by his threats, de- 

the election of Phillip simoniacal and 
sacrilegious, tore from him his sacred gar- 
ments, strack him upon the cheek, and sent 
him back to his convent. 

Sergius and Christopher then proclaimed 
as bi of Rome the execrable Stephen the 
Fourth. The Lombard soldiers, with naked 
swords, replied by acclamations, elevated the 
newly chosen in their arms, bore him in 
triamph to the palace of the Lateran. 

In the East, the persecutions against the 
worshippers of images continued. The em- 
peror, in his sanguinary fanaticism, con- 
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demned, without pity, to the most frightful 

unishments, his servants, friends, and even 
his relatives. The patriarch Constantine, who 
had baptized his two children, could not es- 
cape death, notwithetanding the species of 
spiritual bond which attached him to the ty- 
rant. Furious at not having been able to ae 
jugate the prelate, neither by the confiscation 
of his property, nor by exile, nor by imprison- 
ment, the emperor made him appear before 
an assembly of ecclesiastics, to be there 
judged. Asa preamble, he was beaten so 
cruelly that the muscles of his reins having 
been broken, it was impossible for him to 
stand or be seated. He was obliged to be 
carried into the church of St. Sophia, where 
the fathers were assembled who were to pro- 
nounce his sentence, and to extend him be- 
fore the sanctuary, at a place called the Solea, 
to be present at the judgment. When the 
decree of condemnation had been rendered, 
the secretary read, with a loud voice, the list 
of the crimes of which he was accused, and 
at each head of the accusation, the execu- 
tioner struck the unfortunate man. The pa- 
triarch Nicetas, from his throne of gold, by the 
light of tapers,.and to the tolling of bells, then 
solemnly anathematized him. The bishops 
then all by him, tore from him in tat- 
ters his sacerdotal garments, and spit upon 
his face. After this infamous ceremony the 
wretched man was dragged to the sill of the 
church, and the doors shut against him. The 


.| next day`he was exhibited as a show in the 


hippodrome, and his hair, beard and eye-brows 
torn from him ; they then clethed him in a 
woollen garment without sleeves, set him 
backwards upon an ass, and made him make 
the tourof the course three times, led by his 
young nephew, whose nose they had cut off. 
At length the emperor gave orders to put out 
his eyes and cut off his lips and his tongue, 
and seeing him dying, he commanded his hea 
to be cut off, and suspended by the ears in a 
public place, where it remained exposed to 
the sight of the people. The body was dragged 
by the foot to the sink into which they cast 
the executed. 


STEPHEN THE FOURTH, THE NINETY-EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 768.] 


Origin of Stephen—Cruelty exercised 
o eet ona er oi ea T 

1 
Fronce—Council of Rome—. 


of the Lombards—The 


princes—Cowardice of the pope—His death. 


dies under fortes er recompenses the ministers of his vengeance—. 
ecrees on the election of 

venna—Paul Asiartus, the chamberlain of Stephen the 
abandons his friends—Evident Justice of God—Ingratitude o 


Stephen against the unfortunate Constaniine—They put 
i: frnds wa relatives of the old pope—The pes Wal- 


galion in 
s—Usurpation of the See of Ra- 
ourth, allies himself with Didier, kin 


Srepien, the son of Olivius, was of Sicilian orders of the pontiff in the monastery of St. 
origin. In his youth he quitted his country, | Chryeostom, he was instructed in ecclesiastic 


to go to a friend of his father, who presente 


singing, and received some notions of the 


him to Gregory the Third. Placed by the| Holy Scriptures. On the death of his protec- 
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tor, the pontiff Zachary drew him from his 
convent, made him a chamberlain of the p 
lace, and then ordained him a priest of 
order of St. Cecilia. The popes, Stephen the 
Third and Paul First, also attached him to 
their persons. 

On the death of Paul he had retired to the 
church of St. Cecilia, and had conspired to be 
elevated to the supreme dignity of the church. 
bat the election of Constantine the Second 
foiled his plans. Finally, the last sevolution 
procured for him the pontifical tiara, the end 
of all his intrigues, the recompense of all his 
machinations. He was consecrated under the 
name of Stephen the Fourth, in the church of 
St. Peter, in the presence of the clergy, the 
grandees and the people. A confessiorof the 
Romans was read in a loud voice, from the 
tribune of the church, in which they acoused. 
themselves of not having been able to prevent 
the intrusion of Constantine, implored pardon 
for their crime, and demanded the punishment 
of the guilty. 

The new pontiff immediately gave orders 
to put out the eyes and tear out the tongue of 
Bishop Theodere, the vidame, the friend of 
the deposed pope. After his punishment, the 
unfortunate mutilated was dragged to the 
convent of Mount Scaurus and thrown into: a 
dungeon, where the monks allowed him to 
die of starvation. 

Stephen then delivered up te his soldiers 
the unfortunate Passif, who was guilty of no 
crime, except that of belonging to the family 
ef Constantine. These minions of a tyrant, 
overwhelmed him with outrage: despoiled 
him of his garments, beat him with rods, tore 
out his eyes, and plunged him, all bleeding, into 
the dungeons of the monastery of St. Sylvester. 

All these executions did not calm the fury 
of Stephen, and like a, tiger, whose rage in- 
creases in the midst of carnage, he assisted at 
the tortures of his enemies, commanded the 
massacres and daily pointed out new victims! 

At the head of his Levites, the pontiff forced 
his way into the abbey, into which Constan- 
tine had been conducted by the magistrates 
of Rome, and pursued him even into the sanc- 
tuary. By his orders, they drew him from 
the altar which he had embraced, placed him 
upon a horse, with enormous weights sus- 
pended to his feet, led him through the streets 
of the city, and conducted him to the public 
square, where the executioner put out his eyes 
with a hot iron. After the punishment, Con- 
stantine was cast into the mud, trampled under 
foot by the executioners, and remained for 
twenty-four hours exposed to frightful suffer- 
ings without any assistance, Stephen having 
prohibited the citizens from giving any aid to 
the dying man, under penalty of the gallows. 

On the second day, as the sufferer was still 
alive, the murmurs of the people compelled 
the priests to take up their unfortunate victim, 
who was carried into a monastery. 

Stephen then turned his vengeance against 
the priest Waldipert. He accused him of 
having desired to assassinate Christopher, the 
deacon; and this ecclesiastic, who was in re- 
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ality only guilty of having elected another 
pope, was led through the streets of Rom 
placed backwards upon an ass, with the tad 
in his hands instead of reins. After this hu- 
miliation he was handed over to the execu- 
tioners, who tore off the nails of his feet and 
hands, tore off his flesh with hot pincers, pet 
out his eyes and dragged out his tongue. The 
unfortunate priest could not support the vio- 
lence of his torments and died under the hands 
of his executioners. Still the judgment of the 
pope ran its course; torture was inflicted on 
the dead body, which was then cast into a 
sewer without the walls. 

The new pontiff, having thus assured to 
himself tranquil possession of the throne of 
St. Peter, recompensed the execrable minis- 
ters of his Mr rp The soldiers, docile 
executioners of all tyrants, stupid oppressors 
of the liberty of a people; were gorged with 
gold and wine, and received perrhiseion to re- 
turn to their country laden with the spoils of 
the Romans. Gratiosus, from being a mere 
treasurer, was raised to the dignity of duke 
of Rome. Sergius obtained the legation to 
France, and immediately set out at the head 
of an embassy with letters addressed to King 
Pepin, and the princes his sone. 

tephen, desirous of covering up the sean- 
dal of his usurpation, besought the monarch 
to send some French bishops to the council, 
which he had convoked to condemn the ia- 
trusion of the false pontiff Constantine. Du- 
ring his journey, Sergius was apprized of the 
death of Pepin-and the coronation of Charles 
and Carloman; he nevertheless continued his 
route, and handed to the new sovereigns the 
letters destined for their father. The demand 
of Stephen having been accorded to by the 
princes, twelve French prelates went to Rome 
to assist at the synod. 

Strange council! assembled not to judge, but 
to condemn. They led the unfortunate Con- 
stantine into the church of St. Saviour, in the 
palace of the Lateran, where the assembly 
was held ; and when he was in the presence 
of his judges, Stephen addressed: to him the 
following question—“ How, infamous man, 
being a mere Jayman, hast thou dared to ele- 
vate thyself to the dignity of bishop, by 
an abominable intrusion?” The unfortunate 
man could scarcely make his reply for his 
tears and sobs. “I have done nothing, my 
brethren, which cannot be excused by re- 
cent examples. pis à layman, like my- 
self, has been consecrated metropolitan of Ra- 
venna; the layman Stephen has even been 
ordained bishop of Naples. * * * #”? The 
pesitos of Italy, confounded by the justice of 

js reasons, and fearing the censure of the 
French bishops, sharply interrupted him, e1- 
claiming against his insolence and audacity. 
The pontiff commanded the executioner to 
strike him a thousand blows on the head and 
to tear out his tongue. The execution took 
place in the very synod itself, in the presence 
of the prelates. 

After the punishment, the body, harribly 
mutilated and almost lifeless was carried 


i =. 
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_ forth from the assembly and cast into the dun- 
ns of the monks, where new tortures were 
inflicted on him. 

They examined all that had been done dur- 
ing the pontificate of Constantine, and the pro- 
ceedings of the council which had confirmed 
his election, were burned m the midst of the 
sanctuary. Then the pope raised himself 
from his seat and cast himself on the earth, 
groaning and exclaiming “Kyrie Eleison.” 
The priests and the people also prostrated 
themselves, accusing themselves with Ste- 
phen, of having sinned against God by receiv- 
ing the communion from the hands of the abo- 
minable Constantine. This farce terminated, 
the fathers proclaimed that the Roman clergy, 
people and pontiff, were absolved from all sins, 

ving been constrained to yield to violence. 

Besides this decision, Stephen the Fourth 
made a decree, which prohibited any laynian, 
whether of the militia or of any oiher body, 
from mingling in the election of the popes, 
which was reserved for the bishops and cler- 
gy, subject to the ratification of the citizens. 

It prohibited the bishops from promoting to 
the episcopate any layman or clerk, who was 
not canonically promoted to the rank of dea- 
con or cardinal priest; it interdicted the en- 
trance imo Rome, during the elections, of the 
inhabitants of the castles of Tuscany or Cam- 
pania ; and it prohibited, under severe penal- 
ties, the citizens of the holy city from carrying 
arms or clubs. 

The council also decided upon the ordina- 
tions made by Constantine, and rendered on 
this subject a decree conceived in these terms: 
tt We ordain that the bishops consecrated by 
the false pope, return to the rank which they 
occupied in the church, and present them- 
selves before the holy father to receive a new 
investiture of their dioceses. 
all sacred functions which have been exer- 
cised by the usurper be repeated, except bap- 
tism and the anointing with the holy oil. As 
to the priests and deacons, who were ordained 
in the Roman church, we ordain that they re- 
turn to the rank of sub-deacons, and that it be 
optional with the pope to ordain them anew 
or to leave them in their primitive rank. Fi- 
nally, we exact that the laymen who were 
shorn and graduated by Constantine be shut 
up in a monastery, or perform penance in their 

rivate houses.” 

When the synod had condemned all that 
concerned the cause of Constantine, the fa- 
thers occupied themselves with approving the 
synodical letter which Theodore, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, had addressed to Paul the First; 
they then treated of the question of the images. 
They ordered that relics and representations of 
saints should be honoured in accordance with 
the ancient traditions of the church, and that 
the council of Greeks, which condemned the 
worship of images, should be anathematized. 

Finally, the labours of the assembly having 
terminated, Stephen the Fourth, at the head 
of his clergy, went in procession with naked 
feet and singing religious hymns, to the church 
of St. Peter; Levutius, the scriniary, mounted 
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the pulpit, read the proceedings of the synod 
in a loud voice, and three Italian bishops in a 
loud voice pronounced an anathema against 
the tranagressors of the decretals which had 
been read. The pope, dreading the power of 
the lay dukes lords, who were ambitious 
of the emoluments of bishops for themselves 
or their families, maintained in the end with 
much firmness, the decisions which the as- 
sembly had made, and vigorously opposed 
the nominations of laymen. . 

On the death of Sergius, archbishop of Ra- 
venna, Michael, scriniary of thẹ church, hav- 
ing dared to seize upon the episcopal palace, 
and to claim to be recognized as the metropoli- 
tan, though he had never even been in ecclesi- 
astical orders, the holy father declared him 
excommunicated, and named Leo the arch- 
deacon, to succeed him. For several months 
the two competitors disputed the see with de- 
plorable bitterness. The duke Manrice hav- 
ing taken the part of Michael, the Lombard 
troops came to the soppor of the usurper, 
seized Leo and confined him a close prisoner 
at Rimini. Maurice sent ambassadors to Ste- 

hen the Fourth, to beseech him to consecrate 
Hicbsel, offering him rich presents as the 
rice of his condescension. But the pope 
ving learned that by ordaining a lord pro- 
tected by the Lombards, he might favour 
their pretensions upon Ravenna, his poliey tri- 
umphed even over his avarice, and he sent to 
the insurgents, the nuncios of the Holy See 
and the ambassadors of King Charles, who 
operated so forcibly upon their minds, that 
Michael was driven from his palace and con- 
ducted to Rome in chains. The archdeacon 
Leo was taken from the prison of Rimini, led 
back amidst the acclamations of the multi- 
tude, and conducted in triumph to the episco- 


palace.. 

Didier, disappointed in his hopes of seizing 
upon the exarchate of Ravenna, resolved to 
form an alliance with the Franks, and to 
weaken the power of the popes. His ambas- 
eadors went secretly to the court of the Frank 
king and offered to Queen Bertha, the hand of 
the young princess Ermengarde for one of her 
gone. 

Stephen, advised by his emisearies, of this 
negotiation, wrote immediately to the sove- 
reigns Charles and Carloman, to tum them 
anda from this union. He represented to 
them that the whole nation of the Lombards 
was of a degenerate blood, only producing 
leprous and infirm persons, and was unworthy 
of being allied wih the illustrious nation of 
the Franks. He added, “Recollect, princes, 
that you are already engaged in legitimate 
marriages, by the will of God, with women 
of your own kingdom, and that you are not 
permitted to repudiate them to espouse others. 
Besides, King Didier being the secret ene- 
my of the Hol See, his alliance is interdicted 
to you. Recollect that the king, your father, 
promised in your name, that you would re- 
main faithful to the holy church, obedient and 
submissive to the popes ; and that you would 
not unite yourselves with those who were not 
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obedient to the chair of St. Peter. Do not} Stephen, frightened by this revelation, aban 
forget that you yourselves have renewed these | doned himself to the councils of Paul Asiar- 
promises since your advent to the throne. 1j}tus and claimed the aid of the Lombards. 
adjure you then, in the name of the apostles, | Didier arrived eecretly in Rome, on the v 
by the judgment of God, and by all that is | day on which the pretended plot was to b 
dearest, not to complete this marriage, calling |out. By his care, accusations were skilfully 
down the most terrible anathema upon your | spread among the people, against Christopher 
estates and your persons if you resist my | and Sergius, whom the public voice soon desig- 
entreaty.” nated as the framers of an abominable con- 
Charles, strioken by the charms of the prin- | spiracy. They, well knowing the implacable 
cess, paid no regard to the menaces of the | character of Stephen, wished to quit Rome, in 
holy father, and espoused Ermengarde ; but | order to escape his vengeance. But all the 
her infirmities preventing her from becoming | gates were already guarded by the Lombard 
a mother, he was obliged to repudiate her in | soldiery. They were arrested the same night 
a year after the marriage. Didier, did not | and conducted before the holy father. 
dare to undertake any thing against the Stephen caused their eyes to be tom out in 
sessions of the court of Rome, but was still in | his presence by the same executioner who 
no hurry to restore the cities which he had ; had before tortured the unfortunate Constan- 
promised to give up. | tine. The operation was so painful, that the 
Sergius and Christopher, the same who | head of Christopher was prodigiously mflamed 
had come to ask the aid of the Lombard king ; and caused an hemorrhage, of which he died 
against the unfortunate Constantine, claimed, | on the third day in the dungeons of the mo- 
in the name of the pope, the execution of the | nastery of St. Agatha, where he was confined. 
treaties, and threatened the prince with the| Sergius, more vigorons than his father, did 
wrath of the Franks. Didier, irritated by these | not fall before th's terrible execution; he 
constant demands, and at the ingratitude of | was condemned to remain a prisoner in the 
these unworthy priests, resolved to employ in | cellars of the Lateran palace ; but Paul Asiar- 
his turn the arms of perfidy. His emissaries | tus had him secretly strangled some days af- 
gained to their cause the chamberlain Paul|terwards. Thus perished the two authors of 
Asiartus, who, jealous of the favour which | the elevation of the infamous Stephen the 
Sergius and Christopher enjoyed, entered with | Fourth. 
joy into a plot to destroy his enemies. Hej This pontiff for four years soiled with his 
acoused them to the holy father, of. having | crimes the throne of St. Peter, and died on the 
formed a conspiracy to seize upon the palace | 1st of February, 772, leaving a memory de- 
of the Lateran and the sovereign authority. ! veted to the execration of men! 


ADRIAN THE FIRST, THE NINETY-NINTH POPE. 
[A. D—772,] 


Education of Adrian—He ts elevated to the Holy See— He brings out o prin the unfortunate 
victims of the cruelty of his predecessors—Knavery of King Didier—New war with the Lom- 
bards—Information against the assassins of Sergius—Death of Paul Astartus—Embassy of 
the pope to King Charlemagne—Didier marches upon Rome—Char passes the Alps 
and besieges Pavia—He makes his entry into Rome—Donations to the Holy Presents from 
the pontiff to Charlemagne— Didier ıs made prisoner, and shut up in a monastery—Second 
journey of Charlemagne to Rome—Schism among the monks—The Iconoclastics—Irineus 
labours for the re-establishment of the images—Second council of Nice—New donation of 
Charlemagne to the Holy See—Works against the images attributed to Charl e—New 
ee Spain—Council of Frankfort against the images—The pope rejects Carolin 

is death. 


_ Apgian was a Roman by birth, the son of a | charged to explain to the faithful the doctrines 
citizen named Theodore, of a very noble | of the evangelists. The general esteem which 
family. From his earliest youth he had given | he had acquired in his different ecclesiastical 
marks of his Christian calling, praying day and | dignities, caused him to be elevated to the 
night in the church of St. Mark, mortifying | pontificate on the death of his predecessor. 
hie body by fasting, wearing a rough hair cloth] On the very day of his election, Adrian re- 
garment, and distributing great alms. Pope | called from exile the magistrates and priests, 
Paul the First, from the advantageous eh whom Paul Asiartus and his partisans ha 
made to him concerning the young Adrian, | driven from Rome, and liberated those who 
consented to receive him into the ranks of the | were languishing in prisone. After the cere- 
clergy ; he first made him a local notary, then | monies of his consecration, he occupied hjm- 
sub-deacon. Stephen the Fourth ordained | self with restoring to Rome, the ealm and 
him deacon, and in this capacity he was| tranquillity, which had been broken by the 
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last revolutions, and threatened to punish with 
the greatest severity those who should excite 
new disorders. 
. Didier, advised by the chamberlain Asiartus 
of the energetic character exhibited by the 
new pontiff, resolved to employ a trick to re- 
establish his rule in Italy. His embassadors 
came to congratulate the holy father on his 
exaltation, and to assure him of his friendship, 
and at the same time to inform him of his 
design to bring to Rome his grandchildren, 
the children of Prince Carloman, to have them 
consecrated. 

Adran penetrated the perfidious intentions 
of the Lombard, and understood his design of 
leading him into a measure which might ex- 
cite against the church:the wrath of the court 
of the Franks. The pontiff in turn using dis- 
simulation, replied to the embassadors of. Di- 
dier, “I desire peace with all Christians, and 
I will faithfully preserve the treaties made 
between the Romans, the Franks, and the 
Lombards. . I dare not, however, confide 
blindly in your word; for Didier has failed in 
all that he promised upon the body of St. 
Peter. He was the means of cay de death, 
through an abominable artifice, Christopher 
and Sergius, devoted servants of our predeces- 
sor, and has even threatened, several times, 
the monk Carloman, with the sword. 

The envoys of the prince affirmed with 
solemn oaths that their master would perform 
all he had promised to Stephen the Third. 
The pope then pare to be fully convinced 
of the sincerity of their professions, and sent 
legates to the court of Pavia, to claim the exe- 
cution of the treaties. These latter, however, 
met on their route embassadors whom the in- 
habitants of Ravenna were sending to the holy 
father, to inform him, that Didier had seized 

n several cities of the exarchate, that their 
cty was blockaded, and that the enemy's 
troops were ravaging all the country round. 
They announced, that they were reduced to 
the last extremity, and would certainly be 
forced to capitulate, unless they pe | aid 
in provisions and soldiers. 

ul Asiartus, the chief of the legation, who 

was the creature of the Lombards, ordered the 
deputies to return to Ravenna, and promised 
to forward their despatches without delay to 
the pontiff. The traitor intercepted the let- 
ters, and contented himself with, info 
Adrian of the progress of the army of Didier, 
informing him that the monarch refused to 
restore the places he had taken, until his 
ndongan = have eae sownd in 

via. e pontiff, suspecting the perfidy o 
his legate, gave secret orders to the archbi p 
of Ravenna, to arrest Paul on his return from 
Lombardy, for wA treason. At the same time 
he revived the old accusation against him of 
the assassination of the unfortunate Sergius, 
who had been s led on the day of the 
death of Stephen the Fourth, and whose dead 
body had been found covered with wounds, 
and having around its neck the girdle of the 

Aaactay, bs ted his diplomati 

siart ving termina’ is di ic 
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mission, prepared for his return to Rome and 
quitted Lombardy, but on his ge through 
Ravenna he was arrested by the orders of the 
archbishop ; they proceeded to judge him, and 
he was condemned to be beheaded in the 
public square.. The punishment of the prin- 
cipal cect of King Didier, could not, however, 
utes t the progress HE his vie nor parte him 
rom pursuing his design of reuni e ex- 
archate to his kingdom. Alaa Aa bei 
able to resist his troops, determined to sen 
legates to Charle: e to inform him of the 
cause of the aggression of the Lombards, and 
of his refusal to crown the children of Carlo- 
man; he besought him to have pity on Italy, 
and to free the Roman church from the enẹ- 
mies who were punishing. her fidelity to the 
Franks. The ambitious Charlemagne, who 
was alesdy contemplating the foundation of 
the powerful empire of the West, listened 
favourably to the complaints of the Romans, 


and engaged to. the Aips with his soldiers 
to retake from the Lombaris the cities which 
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-Pepin had given to St. Peter. 
Bidier, 


having learned the impossibility of 
ensnaring the pope, then left Pavia with the 
princes his grandchildren, and under the pre- 
text of wishing to confer upon the execution 
of the treaties, he directed his steps, with a 
numerous escort, towards the holy city. He 
determined to seize by force on the pao 
of Adrian, but the latter, informed of the de- 
sign of the prince by his spies, immediately 
assembled troops to defend Rome, caused the 
omaments and treasures of the churches, 
situated without the walls, to be transported 
to the palace of the Lateran, and ordered that 
the gates should be closed and barricaded. 
Adrian wrote to the king, conjuring him by 
the divine mynis not to advance upon the 
territory of the church, and threatening him 
with the thunders of St. Peter. Didier, seeing 
Rome in a state of defence, dared not under- 
take a regular siege. He contented himself 
with ravaging the neighbouring country, and 
tetumed to his states. On the rumour of the 
pre tions making for war by Charlemagne, 
e 


tened to inform him he was willing to 
give full and entire eatisfaetion to the Holy See. 
The embassadore at the court of Rome, 
Albyn, George, and Wulfard, abbot of St. 
Martin of Tours, preggo themselves that 
e woùld reject the proposals of 
the Lombard king, and without even waiting 
the reply of the monarch, they solemnly de- 
clared war on Didier. The army of the 
Franks immediately passed into Italy and 
blockaded Pavia. The Lombard inhabitants 
of Rieti, Spoletto, Ossino, Ancona and Folegiri, 
inatteted at this formidable invasion, re- 
solved to avoid the horrors of war, and con- 
sented to ps under the rule of the court of 
Rome. The deputies, charged with taking 
an oath in their name, went to the holy ci 
and swore fidelity to the pontiff Adrian an 
his successors. They engaged to cut their 
beards and hair.in the Roman manner, to 
show that they were the subjects of the 
church; after the ceremony, the pope named 
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as duke of the province, one of the embassa- 
dors named Hildebrand. 


During the siege of Pavie, -Charlemagne 
made a journey to Rome to assist at the cele- 
bration of Easter and to confer with the pope. 
Adrian, forewarned of his arrival, received him 
with great honours. The magistrates of the 
city, the companies of the militia, the clergy, 
clothed in their ecclesiastical ornaments, 
the children of the schools bearing branches 
of rose and olive trees, advanced singing 
hymns before the French monarch. 

As soon as he perceived the crosses and 
banners, Char] e dismounted from his 
horse, with the lords who formed his nume- 
rous retinue, and all advanced on foot to. the 
church of St. Peter. There the proud pontiff, 
surrounded by the priests and deacons, waited 
for the monarch on the sill of the temple. 
The latter bent low, and kissed even the ste 


of the church; he then embraced the pontiff, | 
taken him by the hand, together ; 


and having 
they entered the church and prostrated them- 
selves before the tomb of the apostle. The 
conference commenced after the prayers. The 
two allies swore inviolable friendship and 
peace, and in the presence of an immense 
essembly, they confirmed their treaty by 
solemn oaths. 

Charlemagne renewed the donation which 
had been-made to Stephen the Third by him- 
self, his brother Carloman, and Pepin their 
father. His chaplain and notary prepared a 
copy of it, which he signed with his own hand ; 
the bishops and the lords also subscribed it ; 
it was then deposited on the altar of St. Peter, 
and all swore to maintain it. By this deed 
the pontiffs became the possessors of the Isle 
of Corso, the cities of Barti, Reggio and Man- 
tua, the exarchate of Ravenna, the provinces 
of Venice and Istria, and the dutchies of Spo- 
letto and Beneventum. 

Before the departure of the king, Adrian 
presented to him the code of the canons of the 
Roman church and of the decretals. U 
the first pages of the book, the holy father 
written acrostic verses in honour of the prince, 
and prayers that he should be victorious over 
the Lombards. Charlemagne then returned 
to his camp and pushed with vigour the seige 
of Pavia, which soon fell into his power. Di- 
dier was made a prisoner, shorn and sent into 
France, where he was confined in the monas- 
tery of Corbie. 

“Then,” says Mazeray, “the French mo- 
narch made a second journey to Rome, and 
the pope, followed by one hundred and fifty 
bishops, whom he had called around him toren- 
der the ceremony more imposing, advanced to 
the front of the palace of the Lateran, and in 
the presence of an immense crowd, bestowed 
upon the prince the title of patrician, the first 
dignity of the empire. He conferred upon him 
the right of investing bishops within his states, 
ànd even of nominating popes, in order to put 
an end to the cabals and disorders of the elec- 
tions.” Italian authors affirm that Charle- 
magne renounced this prerogative in favour 
of the Roman people, reserving to himeelf only 
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the right of cenfirming the nominations, as 
the Greek emperors done. 

During his stay at Rome, the king manifest- 
ed great devotion for the apostle St. Peter. 
He visited the monasteries, cemeteries of the 
martyrs, and churches of the city. The 
ple pressed in crowds upon his steps, and the 
priests made the sacred vaults resound with 
solemn acts of thanks to God in honour of the 
con nee of the lonan. 

Charlemagne, recalled to his country to re- 
commence his bloody strife, in Spain against 
the Saroens and in Germany agamst the Sax- 
ons, quitted Italy. In trave the dutchy of 
Beneventum, he visited the convent of St. Vin- 
cent, which he found divided into two factions, 
in consequence of the election of an abbot. 
The two competiturs, Ambrose Autpert and 
Poton, both chosen by the monks, disputed 
for the government of the monastery, and 
caused great scandal through the country. 
Finally, exhausted by the Sme og agreed 
to refer it to the ju = ga of the monarch. 
Charlemagne declared in favour of Ambrose, 
whose election appeared to him more regular 
than that of his adversary. Still, this monk 
was charged with such atrocious accusations, 
that not wishing to fully decide in so obscure 
a case, the king wrote to the pope, and in- 
duced the abbot to go immediately to the 
court of Rome. 

Autpert followed the advice of Char! í 
and started for the holy city; but three days 
after his departure he was asæseinated in & 
tavern. Poton was euspected of having sent 
murderers in pursuit, but the crime not having 
been clearly proved, he continned to govern 
the abbey. The pontiff, being informed of 
the circumstanees, ordered him to cease all 
his e n ae a omc Rome; 
accompani y the principal monks of his 
convent. The abbot obeyed, and appeared 
before an extraordinary council composed of 
the metropolitan of Tarantaise, four abbots 
and the great officers of the city. 

Several monks of the convent accused him 
of having resorted to violence, to prevent them 
from carrying complaints to Charlemagne 
against the crueltiesand abominations of which 
he was guilty. As they did not furnish proofs 
in support of their accusations, the council 
decided that they could not ‘condemn Poton, 
if he justified himeelf by oath, and made his 
innocence manifest by the testimony of ten 
of the Principe! monks, Franke, and Lombards. 
The abbot and his partizans immediately took 
the cath required, and Poton retumed to his 
convent, of which he was recognized as the 


legitimate superior. 
Duri the following year, (781,) Charle- 
magne, having finished his war with the Sara- 


cens and Saxons, crossed the Alps anew and 
returned to Rome to render thanks to God, and 
to have his youngest son, Carloman, crowned 
king of Italy. The young prince was bap- 
tized in the church of St. Peter; the pontiff 
held him at the baptismal fons, gave him the 
name of Pepin, and consecrated him king of 
Italy in the presence of the bishops, the 
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priests, the Roman people, and the Frank 
ords. 

Charlemagne, in his different journeys to 
Rome, had learned the horrid depravity of the 
Italian clergy, and had complained of it to the 
pontiff, that he might put a rein u 
dissolyteness. The prince branded iho Ro- 
man priests with the most odious epithets. 
He accused them of dealing in slaves, of sell- 
ing young girls to the Saracens, of keepin; 
pablisly brothels and gambling houses, and o 
seandalizing Christianity by those infamies, 
which had in former days drawn down the 
vengeance of God on the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 


Adrian treated as calumniators and enemies 


of religion, those who had made reports to 
Charlamagne so unfavourable to the eccles- 
iastics of Italy. He cast the imputation of 
the traffic in slaves upon the Greeks, who 
pirated on the coasts of Lombardy, and car- 
ried off young girls to sell them to the Arabs. 
He affirmed that in order to punish these fros- 
booters, he had burned many of their vessels 
in the port of Centumgella. The fact of the 
burning of the ships was true; but the-holy 
father had performed this act of vengeance 
against the Greeks, because they had united 
with the Neapolitans to ravage the patrimony 
and lands of St. Peter, and not for the pur- 
p. of putting an end to their piracies. The 
ing was satisfied with the explanation of 
Adrian, and returned to his kingdom .to re- 
assemble his numerous armies and march to 
ne While the pontiff w hening his ral 
e tiff was stre is rale 
in Italy, the Keolesiaotical airs of the East 
assumed a grave character, which required all 
the attention of Adnan. 

Taraisus, a creature of the Holy See, was 
ordained patriarch of Constantinople. Before 
accepting this dignity, he had exacted from 
the empress Irene and her son Constantine, 
a solemn cath that they would assemble. a 
council to judge the heresy of the image- 
breakers. This measure, which, according 
to Cardinal Baronius, had been concerted be- 
tween Adrian and Taraisus, would result, not 
in an equitable judgment, but in the certain con- 
demnation and extermination of the heretics. 

Irene, ignorant of this machination, wrote 
to the bishop of Rome to advise him, in the 
name of the emperor, of the determination 
she had come to, to assemble s general coun- 
cil to decide upon the question of the worship 
of images “We beseech you, holy father,” 
wrote Irene, “to come to this important assem- 
bly, to confirm by your testimony the ancient 
tradition of the Latin church in regard to pic- 
tures. We promise to receive yon with ail 
the honours and regard due to your dignity. 
If, however, the interests of your See render 
your presence indis ble at Rome, send us 
embaseadors commendable for their talent and 
prudence.” 

Taraisus, on his part, addressed lettera of 
convocation to the bishops and priests of An- 
tioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem. He made 
a profession of his faith in relation to the 


their 
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Trinity, the incarnation, and the invocation of 
saints; he condemned the heretics, approved 
of the six general councils, and the anathema 
yoe the destroyers of images. He con- 
cluded by a formal injunction to all the bishops 
to come to Constantinople, or send their le- 
gates to consult with him on a reunion of the 
churches. 

Adrian replied to the emperor in these 
terms, “Prince, your great grandfather, led 
away by the baneful advice of impious men, 
carried off the images from the churches of 
his dominions to the great scandal of the 
faithful. To arrest the evil, the two popes 
Gregory, our illustrious predecessors, wrote 
him several letters, in the affliction of their 
souls, beseeching him to re-establish the sacred 
worship which he called idolatry ; but he did 
not comply with their entreaties. 

“ Since that period their suceeesors, Zachary, 
Stephen the Third, Paul, and Stephen the 
Fourth, have vainly addressed the same en- 
treaty to your grandfather and father; finally, 
in our turn, we beseech you, in all humility, 
to cause the worship of images to be observed 
in Gre according to the tradition of the 
church. We prostrate ourselves before you, 
and beseech you before God to re-establish 
the altars of the saints at Constantinople and 
in all the other cities of your empire. And 
if it is necesaary to assemble a council to ao- 
complish this reform and to condemu the Ico- 
noclastic heresy, we will consent to it, but on 
condition that the falso aye which declared 
our worship idolatry, be anathematized 
in the presence of our legates. We will send 
to you a declaration with an oath, in the name 
of the empress your mother, and in the name 
of the patriarch Taraisus, and of the senate, to 
grant to us entire freedom of discussion, to 
render to our legates all the honours you would 
reader to our own person, and to defray all 
their expenses. 

“We beseech you also to restore to us the 

trimonies of St..Peter, which were given us 

y the emperors your ancestors for lighting 
the church, the support of the poor and the 
maintenance of our priests and monks. We 
reclaim also from your piety the right to con- 
secrate the metropolitans and bishops, who 
are within our jurisdiction, a right which your 
predecessors usurped in contempt of ancient 
traditions. 

“We have been surprised to learn that the 
title of universal is given to the patriarch of 
Constantinople; for the See of your capital 
could not hold even the second rank in the 
charch without our consent, and when you 
call him ecumenical, you pronoance a sacri- 


lege. 

“Your patriarch Taraisus has sent to us his 
profession of faith, which is very acceptable to 
ua, and although he has sprung from the ranks 
of the laity to be immediately elevated to the 
episcopal dignity, we approve of his election, 
and consent, in his case, to violate the canons 
of the church, beeause we hope he will faith- 
fully concur with us in the re-establishment 
of the worship of images.” 
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Adrian then exalts the virtues and glory of 
the king of France; he repeats to the prince, 
that Charlemagne, submissive to the orders 
of the Roman church, constantly makes solemn 
donations in castles, patrimonies, cities and 
provinces, which he tubes from the Lombards, 
and which appertain, he said, to the Holy See 
by divine right. He adds that the French 
monarch has subjugated by his arms all the 
barbarous nations of the West, and that he 
constantly sends chariots laden with gold for 
the lighting of St. Peter’s, and the support of 
the clergy and numerous convents of e. 

Constantine: and the empress Irene, his 
mother, acceded to all the wishes of the pope; 
the council was definitely convoked, and the 
bishops of the East, as well as the legates of 
the pontiff, went to Constantinople, where the 
council commenced its sessions. 

The image-breakers, who had divined the 
secret intentions of their adversaries for their 
entire destraction, embittered the people 
against the embassadors of the Horg 55e, and 
compelled them to quit the city. The patri- 
arch, the Eastern prelates, and the great dig- 
nitaries of the empire, then chose the city of 
Nice as the place tor the continuation of their 
synod, and re-commenced their session in the 


ured of St. Sophia. 
The council was composed of three hun- 


dred and seventy-seven bishops, twenty ab- 
bots, a large number of monks, the envoys of 
the pontiff, and the commissioners of the em- 


peror. The question of the images was first 
examined into, and after seven consecutive 
gitti Theodore, the head of the clergy of 
Taurania, in Sicily, instructed by the fathers. 
to resume the debate in the assembly, spoke 
in these words, “In the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit! My brethren, after 
having employed the silence of the night in 
thinking over the questions which have been 
submitted to us, and which have agitated this 
distinguished assembly, I come to bring to 
you the fruit of my labour and my studies. - 

“Your wisdom has decided that holy im- 
ages, be they painted, or be they of stone, 
wood, gold or stlver, or any other convenient 
material, shall be exposed to the veneration 
of the faithful, in the churches, upon vases, 
on .the sac omaments and vestments, 
upon the walls and ceilings, in private houses, 
and even upon the highway, to wit: the re- 

sentations of our Lord Jesus Christ, of his 

ly mother, of angels, and of all the saints; 
for the more they contemplate these i 
the more is a credulous people excited.to love 
religion and its ministers. 

“The true worship, which belongs only to 
the divine nature, shall not be rendered to 
them, but only salutation and adoration of 
honour; they shall be approached with in- 
cense and hghts, according to the rites ob- 
served with regard to the cross, the evan 
lists, and other sacred things. Such is the 
doctrine of the fathers, and the tradition of the 
Catholic church. Christians who shali dare 
to teach any other belief shall be regarded as 
heretics, and we ordain that they shall be 
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deposed if they are ecclesiastics, and excom- 
municated if they are laymen.” 

After this decision of the couneil, Constan- 
tine and the em his mother, re-esta- 
blished the images in all the Greek churches, 
and even in their The legates of the 
pope returned to Rome and reported the pro- 
ceedings of the synod, which were translated 
into Latin, and deposited in the archives of the 
palace of the Lateran. This version was so 
obscure and unintelligible, that no clerk of 
the apostolic court could either read it or copy 
it, and when, in the succeeding century, An- 
astasius, the librarian, had to consult the 

roceedings of the synod for his historical la- 
he was obli to make a new trans- 
lation from the original Greek. 

Charlemagne returned into Italy, at the so- 
licitation of the pontiff, to wage war on the 
duke of Beneventum, who had dared to prohibit 
his subjects from increasing the revennes of 
St. Peter. The unfortunate duke was de- 

iled of his best cities. Sora, Arces, Aquino, 
eano, and Capua, conquered by the Franks, 
were added to she damama of the pope. 

Tassillon, duke of Bavaria, who had incur- 
red the indignation of the king of the Franks, 
sent a bishop and an abbot to Rome, to be- 
seech the pope to intercede with the prince 
to obtain from his clemency a treaty of peace. 
Notwithstanding the justice of his resentment 
against the duke, Charlemagne listened favour- 
ably to the proposals of Adrian, and consented 
to receive his embassadors. The pope at once 
demanded the price of his intervention, but 
the envoys of the prince declaring that they 
were not authorized to pay immediately to the 
pontiff the sum promised by. their sovereign, 
Adrian, deceived in his avaricious hopes, at 
once lanched a terrible excommunication 
against the duke of Bavaria, and all his sub- 
jects. He declared that the Franks were ab- 
solved in advance from all crimes they might 
commit in the sig He country ; and that 
commanded them, through his vicar, to violate 
girls, murder women, children, and old men, 
to bum cities, and put all the inhabitants to 
the sword. 

Adrian sent this bull of anathema to the 
king of the Franks, who had returned to his 
kingdom. At.the same period arrived other 
deputies, bringing to him the proceedings of 
the council of Nice, whioh he caused to be 
examined by the bishops of the West, who 
had not been convoked to this universal as- 
sembly. The prelates of the Gauls found 
the proceedings of the Greek clergy contrary 
to the ritual of the Gallic Church, which per- 
mitted images to be placed in the churches 
for omament, and not for sacrilegious worship. 
They then composed, in the name of the king, 
a writing divided into four books, with a long 
preface, in which they thus explain them- 
selves: “Some Christian bishops, assembled 
in council in Bithynia, have dared to reject as 
poani the holy images which our fathers 

ve placed in the churches to adorn their 
consecrated enclosures, and to recall to the 
people the leading events of Christian history. 
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This sacrilegious assembly thus attributed to 
images that which the Lord has said of idols, 
and rendered thanks to Constantine for hav- 
ing broken them, in order to guard men from 
idolatry. 

“Since that period, a new council, held in 
the city of Nice, has fallen into an oposite 
error; not only has it anathematized the first 
synod, by declaring it to be impious, but even 
pretends to constrain the faithful to prostrate 
themselves before the images and render them 
an idolatrous worship. 

“The proceedings of this council, composed 
of ignorant fathers and stupid monks, having 
been presented to us, we are compelled to 
reject the ridiculous doctrines which the 
command, and we have undertaken this wor 
by the advice of the bishops of our kingdom, 
to refute the gross errors of the Eastern 
priests and the still more absurd propositions 
of the clergy of Rome. 

“ Charlemagne in his books, prohibits from 
calling holy, images which have no sanctity, 
neither natural nor acquired. He condemns 
the worship bestowed on them, and quotes, 
in support of his opinion, the celebrated pas- 
sage of the Bible, in which it is said that 
Abraham adored the children of Heth, lead- 
ing us to observe that he performed this as an 
act of veneration, or rather of mundane hom- 
age, and not of a religious adoration. He re- 
pa victoriously to the sophistries drewn 

rom the i of the fathers and quoted by 
the council of Nice, as to thẹ utility of repre- 
sentations in the churches. 

“He proscribed the worship, adoration, 
homage or honour, rendered to images, by 
bending the knees, bowing the head, or offering 
to them incense. We should adore, said he, 
neither angels nor men, still less i 
which have no reason, and are worthy neither 
of veneration nor salutation, since they can 
neither see, nor hear nor comprehend * * *,”” 

Finally, the prince coaclided his preface 
by blaming the conduct of an abbot, who had 
dared to maintain in full council, that it was 
better to frequent taverns and brothels, to 
commit adultery, rape, incest, and even’ mur- 
der, than abstain from the adoration of the 
statues of Jesus Christ, his holy mother, and 
the glorious mart Such is the summary 
of the Carolin boo rs or 7 hoor attributed to 

rlemagne on the worship of images. 

This same year was signalized by a new 
heresy which broke out in Spain. Elipand, 
archbishop of Toledo, consulted Felix, bishop 
of Urgel, whose pupil he had been, to know in 
what manner he should recognize Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God; whether as his natural or 
adopted Son. Felix replied, that in his human 
nature Jesus Christ was but the adopted Son 
of God ; and that in his divine nature he was 
his natural Son. Elipand having approved 
of this decision of his master, propagated this 
doctrine in the Asturias ete a rs Felix, 
on his part, spread it beyond the Pyrene 

h the pens of Languedoc. ‘Adrian, 
informed of this sacrilegious heresy, addres- 
sed a letter to all the bishops of Spain, to 


s, | tiff, that t 
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exhort them to fortify themselves against the 
new doctrine, which appeared to tarnish the 
conduct of the virgin Mary, and represent her 
as an adultress. His holiness exhorted them 
to remain firm in the faith of the orthodox 
church, and to agree with St. Peter, “ who,” 
he added, “had positively recognized Jesus 
Christ as the Son of the living God.” He 
pa also passages from several Greek and 

tin authors, in order to establish by their 
authority, that the title of adopted children 
belonged to Christians, and not to Jesus Christ. 

He complained at the same time of various 
abuses which had been introduced into the 
churches of Spain. Some prelates of that 
porma put back the celebration of Easter 

yond the time prescribed by the council of 
Nice. Others treated as ignorant such of the 
faithfal as refused to eat the blood of pork 
and the food of strangled animals. A great 
number of priests, abusing the texts of the 
Scriptures in relation to predestination, denied 
free will; and finally, the greater part of the 
prelates, conforming to the morals of the Jews 
and Pagans, scandalized the Christians by 
illicit marriages, or kept several concubines in 
their houses. The bishops shut up in their 
episcopal residences courtezane and eunuchs, 
under the pretext of wishing to convert the 
Arabs, by conforming ‘to their manners, but in 
reality to continue, more easily, a life of shame 
and debauchery.  - 

The pope lanched terribleanathemas against 
them, and ordered the metropolitan Elipand 
to assemble at Toledo a national council to 
examine into his doctrine concerning the Sa- 
viour, and the error of Migeus as to Easter. 
The archbishop obeyed, and the council de- 
clared in by date to the opinion of the pon- 

ey might teach the adoption of 
Jesus Christ. 

Charlemagne, who was desirous of main- 
taining unit of belief in his kingdom, wrote 
to the holy father to make a solemn decision 
on this important question. ` Adrian, intimi- 
dated by the decision of the Spanish prelates, 
dared not assemble a new synod. He con- 
tented himself with quoting the pee from 
the fathers he had alreaay cited, -and treated 
as sacrilegious those who wished to arse 
upon an article of faith which St. Peter had 
confessed, by saying to Jesus, “Thou art the 
Christ, the son of the livin, .” After this 
reasoning, and to shun’ all controversy, he 
concluded by pronouncing as heretical, all 
Christians who did not think as he did, and he 
declared them excommunicated by virtue of 
the powers he held from the apostle. 

Tne thunders of the pope did not intimidate 
Charlemagne ; that prince wishing to put an 
end to the quarrels of the bishops of the 
West, convoked a council at Frankfort on the 
Maine, his royal residence. The prelates of 
all the provinces submissive to his sway, 
hastened to obey his orders, and assembled to 
the number of three hundred. Three hun- 
dred priests or monks were added to the: 
with the principal lords of the imperi 
court. The sovereign himself presided over 
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the assembly, and caused his eloquence in 
theological discussions to be admired. 

The result of the deliberations of the as- 
sembly was sent to the Spanish ecclesiastics, 
in the form of a synodical letter, and Charle- 
magne also wrote to them in his own name— 
“We are profoundly touched, lords bishops, 
by the oppressions which the infidel causes 
you to endure ; but we suffer a still greater 
affliction from the error which reigns among 
you, and which has forced us to assemble a 
council of all the prelates of our kingdom, to 
declare the orthodox faith on the adoption of 
the flesh of Jesus Christ. 

“ We have examined your writings with pro- 
found attention, and your ches have been 
discussed, article by article, in the synod. 
Each bishop, in our presence, has had full 
liberty to expręss his opinion, and, by the aid 
of Gad, this important question is finally de- 
cided. , 4 

“T conjure am however, to embrace our 
confegsion of faith in the spirit of peace, and 
not to elevate your doctrines above the deci- 
sions of the univeraal church. 

“ Previous to the scandal to which you have 

iven rise by the error of the adoption, we 
oved you as our brethren ; the uprightness of 
your belief consoled us in your temporal ser- 
vitude, and we had resolved to free you from 
the oppression of the Saracens. 

“Do not, then, deprive yourselves of the par- 
ticipation of our prayers and our aid; for if, 
after the admonition of the pope and the 
warnings of the council, you do not renounce, 
your error, we shall regard you as heretics, 
and shall not dare to have farther communion 
with you. — > 

“ As tothe proposition submitted to our judg- 
ment, on the new synod held at Constanti- 
nople, in which it was ordained, under pe- 
nalty of anathema, to render to the images of 
saints, the worship and adoration rendered to 
the divine Trinity, the fathers of our assembly 
have rejected this sacrilegious doctrine as im- 
pons and reject the judgment of the court of 

me. 

Unfortunately for France, the successors of 
Charlemagne did not conform to this judi- 
cious decision; the second council of Nice 
prevailed in the following ages, and the fury 
of religious wars, excited by the priests, soon 
covered whole provirices with ruin, disasters, 
incendiarism and massacre. 

The books attributed te Charlemagne. 
against the worship of images, were carri 
to the pope by Angelbert, abbot of Centula. 
Adrian replied immediately to the king of 
France, “We have received Angelbert, a 
minister of your chapel, whom we know to 
have been brought up in your palace, and 
whom you admit to all your counsels; he has 
submitted to us the capitularies signed with 
your name. We havo letanod favourably to 
that which he has submitted on your part, as 
if we had listened to it from your own mouth ; 
and the affeetion we have for person has 
led us to reply to those decisions, article by 
article, to maintain the ancient traditions 


the Roman church. We refuse, however, to 
regard these books as being your own work, 
except the last, which orders your people to 
obey our See. 

“We have received the decrees of the ooun- 
cil of Nice to prevent the Greeks from return- 
ing to their errors, but we have not yet given 
to the emperor our definite reply ; and before 
granting peace to him, we shall exact that he 
shall reatore to the Roman church the juris- 
diction of several bishoprics and archbishop- 
rics, as well as the patrimonies taken from us 
by iconoclastic princes. 

“Up to this time, our just reclamations not 
having been listened to, we might from thence 
deduce the belief that this indifference de- 
monstrates that the Greek emperors are not 
really orthodox. 

“If you approve of it, we will write, in your 
name, to Constantine and his mother, to thank 
them for the re-establishment of the images ; 
we will urge them to restore our jurisdiction and 
our patrimonies, and if they persist in their 
refueal, we shali declare them, and all their 
subjects of Europe and Asia heretics, and will 
threaten them with your wrath.” 3 

This skilful reply shows how necessary it 
was for the Holy See to be cautious in its 
conduct towards the king of the French. 

Still, notwithstanding the wishes of Charle- 
magne and the decision of- the synod of 
Frankfort, the worship of images passed into 
the Gallican church as an egsental dogma. It 
was in vain that theologians endeavoured to 
lay down rules for the distinction of the mode 
in which the representations were to be ho- 
noured, and that they establiched the latria as 
the worship due to alone ; that of the hy- 
perdulia as destined for the Virgin and her 

retended portraits, and that of simple dulia 
for the ordinary eaints. The faithful persisted 
in seeing God himself in his representations, 
and adored the statues of stone and wood, as 
well as paintings and all sorts of images. 

This adoration, which the court of Rome 
encouraged, constituted a true idolatry, which 
had been severely proscribed by the founders 
of Christianity and the fathers of the first ages 
of the church ; since the historian Philostorgus 
relates, that in his time they refused to render 
any honour to a statue of Christ, which it was 
affirmed had been erected at Panteades, a 
small city of Jerusalem, with the consent of 
Herod the Tetrarch, and on the request of a 
woman whom Jesus had cured of a bloody 
flux. This statue had been overthrown by 
the predecessor of Constantine the Great, and 
since that moment had lain in the midst of 
the public square, half buried in the rubbis 
and concealed by the grass which grew aron 
it. When it was drawn out from this spot, it 
was placed in the sacristry of a church, aud 
they were careful to avoid adoring it. This 
statue disappeared miraculoualy, as the priests 
affirm, daring the reign of Julian. 

Whilst the pontiff was prostrating himeelf 
at the feet of Charlemagne, an English prince 
came to bend before the bishop of Rome to 
obtain pardon for his sins, and the protection 
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of the apostle. Offa, the second king of the 
Mercians, after having slain Ethelbert, the 
Jast king of the East Angles, whom he had in- 
vited to his court on the pretence of giving 
him his daughter in manage went to Rome, 
according to the oustom. o the age, and de- 
manded from the holy father absolution for 
his crime. The pope, turning the fanaticism 
of the prince to the profit of his avarice, would 
not consent to reconcile him with Heaven, 
except on condition that he should authorize 
the laws of Peter’s pence in his domains, and 
found religious retreats of which the holy 
father should eetl the benefices. Offa, assured 
of his eternal salvation, returned o his king- 
dom, constructed several monasteries in ho- 
nour of St. Alban and other inhabitants of the 
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skies, and in conformity with his promise, 
placed the revenues at the disposal of the so- 
vereign pontiff. 

Adrian-died shortly after, on the 25th of 
December, 795, after having occupied the See 
of Rome for twenty-four years. He displayed 
remarkable political skill in the management 
of the church. His supple and adroit spirit 
knew how to bend before power, in order to 
augment the authority of Rome, and extend 
her rale over the le. Avarice was his 
ruling passion, and notwithstanding the ex- 
pense at which he was in the construction of 
convents and churches, he left immense 
wealth to his successor.—He was interred in 
the church of St. Peter. 


LEO THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDREDTH POPE. 
[A. D. 795.] 


Election of Leo—He recognizes Charlemagne as sovereign of Rome—His liberality to churches 


and monasteries—The spot 


ils of the Huns converted into sacred vessels and church ornaments— 


The king of the Mercians submits -to the See of Rome—The pontiff grants to the archbishop 


of Canterbury the power to excommunicate ki 
Bitterness oft 


ngs— Aite 
the conspirators—Leo is horribly mutilat 


against the person of the pontiff— 


È 
—He is confined in a dungeon by the 


consptrators—He is taken out denie the night and conducted into France—His return to 


Rome—Information against his assai 


Ow the ned day of the funeral of Adrian, 
Leo the Third was elevated to the pontifical 
throne. He was originally from Rome, and 
had dwelt from his infancy in the patriarchal 

lace of the Lateran. He had been first or- 

ained a sub-deacon, and afterwards a priest 
of the order of St. Susanna. In his different 
ecclesiastical functions, Leo had acquired the 
esteem of the clergy, the dees and the 
people, who chose him on the death of Adrian, 
as the most worthy to succeed him. 

After having been enthroned in the midat 
of general „acclamations, Leo deputed to 
France legates bearing to the king the keys 
of the confessional of St. Peter, the standard 
of the city of Rome, and magnificent presents. 
He besought Charlemagne to send to the Hol 
See French lords, who should receive the oat 
of fidelity from the Romans. The prince sent 
immediately with Angelbert several chariots, 
filled with riches taken from the Huns at the 
pillage of their capital. At the same time he 
addressed to the pontiff letters conceived in 
these terms—“ We have read, with profound 
satisfaction, the decretal of your election; we 
unite our suffrage with that of the Romans, 
who have elevated you to the chair of the 
apostle, and we recognize with joy, that you 

reserve the fidelity and obedience which are 
ue to us. 

& In testimony of our satisfaction, we send to 
you one of our devoted servants, laden with 


harle 
peror of the Romans--The miracles of the Christ of 
, oTo Nia conspiracy against the life of the pope—Sedition of the 


goes to Italy—Leo crowns him em- 
lantua—Knavery of the sw 
omans— His 


presents which we destine for St. Peter. He 
will confer with you on all things which may 
interest the glory of the church, affirming it 
by your dignity, and the authority of our pa- 
tricate.” i 

Inthe instructions given to his embassador, 
the king of France recommends to him to 
urge upen the pontiff to reform the morals of 
the Italian clergy, to put an end to the dis- 
paoul traffic in sacred offices, and not to 
think that the sums sent to him as pensions, 
were to be spent on priestly debauchees. 

In accordance with the wishesof the prince, 
Leo transformed the treasures of the Huns 
into vases of silver, chalices of gold, rose-co- 
loured strainers, and sacerdotal omamentsem- 
broidered with gold and precious stones. A 

of the money served to pay for the em- 
llishments to the palace of the Lateran, 
and the holy father ornamented his residence 
with columns of porphyry, balustrades of 
marble, and paintings in mosaic. One of these 
represented Št. Peter seated, holding on his 
knees the three keys of paradise; Pope Leo 
was on his right, and Chariemagne on his left, 
both prostrate at his a j with ong hand ` 
apostle was giving a pallium to the an 
with the other A resented to the King a 
standard adorned with six roses, on which was 
written, “Holy Peter, gives life to Pope Leo 
and victory to King les.” 
Quenulph, sovereign of the Mercians, and 
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the successor of Offa, wrote to Leo, to con- |! 
gratulate him on his advent to the pontifical 
throne, beseeching him to regard him as his 
adopted son, and promising to him entire obe- | 
dience to his will. He added in his letter, 
“You should be advised, most holy father, of 
the division of the diocese of Canterbury, or- 
dered by your predecessor, in order to i 
nish the authority of the metropolitan of that 
See. Pope Adrian, instead of sustaining the 
chief of that See, consented through a coward- 
ly condescendence, to give the pallium to the 
bishop of the Mercians, in order to elevate 
that prelate to the same rank as the archbi- 
shop of Canterbury. This measure has caused 
@ great schism in our kingdom, and to avoid 
a revolution, we have been obliged not to de- 
clare our preference. We now beseech you, 
most holy father, to advise us what steps we 
ought to take in so difficult circumstances.” 

The embassador of the English king was 
the prelate Athelrade, former abbot of Malms- 
bury, who had been nominated bishop of 
Winchester, and finally metropolitan of Can- 
terbury. This wary monk, when presenting 
himself before the holy father, to place 
in his hands the letter of Quenulph, dia not 
forget to offer him, for the treasury of the 
church, one hundred and twenty marks of 
gold, The pontiff not only re-established the 
primate of England, but he even gave him the 
power of excommunicating the kings and 
princes of his jurisdiction. In execution of this 
decree, AtheJrade, on his return to his diocese, 
held a synod, and in the presence of the prin- 
cipal English lords and of the king himself, he 
declared as excommunicated and devoted to 
eternal fire, the laity who should dare to lay 
a sacrilegious hand on the property of the 
clergy. 

Felix of Urgel continued to propagate his 
heresy in Spain, notwithstanding his condem- 
nation by the French bishops. Charlemagne 
then renewed his remonstrances to the court 
of Rome, and demanded the convocation of a 
general council to condemn the error defi- 
nitely. Leo hastened to accede to the desires 
of the monarch, and by his orders, all the 
prelatea of Italy assembled at Rome, in the 

, Church of St. Peter. The pontiff opened the 
session in the following discourse, “ My breth- 
ren, at a council held at Ratisbon, by the king 

of the Franks, previous to our reign, an heretic 

named Felix confessed that he had fallen into 
error in maintaining that Jesus Christ was the 
adopted son of God, according to the flesh. 

“Our predecessor, to obtain this retraction, 
had been obliged to use rigour towards this re- 
bellious son, and to confine him in our prisons 
as an heretic. A salutary fear of torture 
caused him to abjure his impious doctrine, 
and he even subscribed to a profession of or- 
thodox faith, which is still deposited in our 
patriarchal palace. But after this public 
manifestation, the apostate fled into the 
country of the Pagan, where he braves the 
anathemas of our council, which has already 
excommunicated him, and whieh condemns 
him anew by my mouth.” 
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Felix, surrounded by universal veneration 
in his diocese in Spain, did not disquiet him- 


‘self on account of the thunders of the Holy 


See, and persevered in his doctrine. 

In his turn, Leo became the victim of the 
religious passions which he wished to excite 
against the Spanish prelate. Two ambitious 
priests, Pascal, the prinicier, and Canaplu 
the treasurer, formed a plot against the lite o 
the pontiff, and were aided in the execution 
of their execrable project by the monka 
whose fanaticism was let loose through fear 
of reforms. 

At the close of a solemn ion and at 
the moment when the pontiff was re-entering 
the palace of the Lateran, the conspirators fell 
upon his escort, tore him from hie horse, 
dragged him by his beard, sought to break 
his skull by blows of stones, and left him ly- 
ing on the pavement, covered with wounds, 
and giving no signs of life; when the assas- 
sins, fearing they had not consummated their 
crime, catried him into the charch of the 
convent of St. Stephen and St. Sylvester, of 
which they closed the age ote there, upon 
the very steps of the altar, these monsters en- 
deavoured to deprive him of his eyes and his 
tongue, rending him with their nails and their 
teeth; finally, they cast him, covered with 
blood, into the dungeons of the monasteries. 
Leo remained there two entire days, without 
succour, extended upon the floor of hie pri- 
son, On the third day the abbot Erasmus, one 
of the conspirators, pase bts the 
monks, to carry out his dea A place 
it ae coffin. re the unfortunate man still 
breathed, he was carried to another convent, 
that no one might discover his retreat, where 
the accomplices kept him hidden, until they 
had decided upon his fate. 

During the night, Albyn, the chamberlain 
of the pope, informed by a religious of the 
place in which he was confined, penetrated 
to his dungeon with some devoted servants. 
and having bome him away, descended by 
the walls of the city, and carried him to St. 
Peters, where the physicians bestowed on 
him all the care which his wretched state re- 
quired. The pontiff preserved the use of his 
eyes and tongue, which caused some au- 
thors to affirm that he was cured by a mira- 
cle. But Leo himself, in the recital which he 
has left of this horrible adventure, explains, 
that in their baste, the murderers had only 
cut off a part of his tongue. and had lifted the 
eyes without tearing them from their orbits. 

Albyn informed the duke of Spoletto of this 
horrible attempt, and besought him to come 
to Rome with eA soldiers to protect the pope 
and facilitate the means of his going into 
France. By his aid the holy father passed 
the Alps in safety, and went to the court of 
Charlemagne, which was then at Paderborn, 
in Saxony, where the king received him with 
great marks of affection, and even shed tears 
when embracing him. 

Pascal and Canaplus, furious at seeing Leo 
escape their vengeance, assembled their parti- 
zans and burned the domains of the church; 
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they then sent to the king deputies, instructed 
to bring against the holy father the most 
frightful accusations. The indignant prince 
drove them from his court without listening 
to them, and caused the holy father to be re- 
conducted into Italy, accompanied by his 
principal bishops, several counts, and an im- 
escort. 

In all the cities the pontiff was received b 
the population as if he were St. Peter himself ; 
and when he approached Rome, the clergy, the 
genate, the militia, the citizens, the women and 
even the. deaconesses, and female religious, 
all preceded by holy banners, went in proces- 
sion to meet him, singing sacred hymns. Leo 
made his triumphal entry into the city and 
retook a, of the palace of the Lateran. 
Some days after, the prelates and lords who 
had accompanied him, assembled in council to 
hear the accusations brought against him by 
Pascal, Canaplus, and their accomplices. The 
pontiff was declared innocent, and his ac- 
cusers were condemned to be beaten with 
rods and imprisoned for life. - 

The justification of the pope, did not, how 
ever; appear regular to the citizens of Rome, 
who were excited by the Italian priests, who 
were jealous of the favour which he granted 
to the French prelates. Leo, fearful of a new 
conspiracy, wrote to Charle e, advising 
him of his fears, and beseeching him to hasten 
the period of the journey which he was about 
to make into Italy. 

The king assented to his desire, and made 
his entry into Rome in the month of Decem- 
ber, in the year 800.. Seven days after his 
arrival, Charlemagne convoked the clergy, 
the senate, and the people; he explained be- 
fore the assembly that he had quitted his 
kingdom to put an end to the calumnious ac- 
cusations which sacrilegious priests dared to 

ead against the pontiff. He examined, one 
by one, all the charges contained in the ac- 
cusation of Canaplus, and then commanded 
those around him ty ar out Ma patted 
in their support, if they a red to 
well Damei. i sia 

No one having replied, the pontiff was ad- 
mitted to justify himself by oath, before the 
immense multitude which filled the church 
of St. Peter; he took the book of the Apostles 
in his hands, raised it above his head, mounted 
the tribune, and said, “I swear upon the word 
of God, that I have not committed the crimes 
of which the Romans have accused me.” 
On the next day the king received the final 
recompense of all that he had done for the 
court of Rome. He went in great pomp to 
the cathedral, where the pope, clothed in his 
sacerdotal ornamenta, waited for him with his 
clergy, and there in the presence of the lords, 
peara and magistrates of the city, the holy 

ather placed on his head a crown ot iron, and 
gaid in a loud voice, “ To Charles Augustus, 
crowned by the hand of God, Emperor of the 
Romans, life and victory.” Lengthened acela- 
mations resounded beneath the vaulted roof of 
St. Peter’s, and the assistants repeated, ‘ Life 
u oy to Charles arene, crowned by 
ol. L. 2 
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the hand of God Emperor of the Romans.” 
Then Leo 
sovereign, and adored him, according to the 
usage of the ancient Cæsars, recognizing him 
as his legitimate sovereign and the defender 
of the church. 


was occupied in arranging t 
and state; he convoked at Aix-la-Chapelle a 
national cduncil, at which Paulin 
of Aquileia, assisted as the Jegate of the 
and amongst the rules established by it, one 
of the most remarkable was in reference to 
the rural bishops. It is decreed in the name 
of Charlem 
have been frequently beset by 
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ptostrated himself before the new 


Thus was re-established, after an interval 


of three hundred and twenty-four years, the 
dignity of Roman Emperor, extinct since the 
year of our Lord 476. When the ceremony 
was completed, Charlemagn 
donations to the churches of St. Pay], St. John 
the Lateran, and St. Maria Majora; he pe 
to the church of St. Peter, two tables ef silver, 
chalices, perfume pans, and vases of pold en- 
tiched with precion stohes, and allowed great 
sums for lig 

of its 


e made immense 


r lighting it, and for the maintenance 
riests. ' 
On his retum to France, the new emperor 

he affairs of church 


atriarch 
pope; 


e, in the following terms; “We 
complaints 
inst the rural bishops, not only ty the 


clergy, but even by the laity. The pope 
the Tedecanon of Leo the Thi a 
clared in several synods, that these ecclesias- 
tics have not the power to ordain priests, dea- 
cons, and sub-deacong; that they are not per- 
mitted to dedicate churches, consecrate vir- 
gins, nor administer the rite of confirmation ; 
they even induced our predecessors to con- 
demn them all and send them into exile, no 
matter what might have been the purity of 
their lives. 


rd, have de- 


“Consequently, by the authority of the pon- 


tiff who now governs the Holy See, and fol- 
lowing the advice of our prelates, and other 
subjects, we decree, that rural bishops shal] 
not for the future exercise any episcopal func- 
tions under pain of deposition.” 


At this period, the metropolitan Fortuna- 


tus, sent deputies to Rome, to solicit the me- 

diation of Leo, and to implore the intervention 

of the emperor with John, duke of Venice, 

and his son Maurice, who wished to drive 

him from his See. The pope received favour- 

aed the letters, and presents of the arch- 
isho 


p, and promised the envoys to obtain for 


their master the protection of the emperor. 
Leo determined in fact to undertake a new 


journey to France, to negotiate this affair, 


and to obtain from the prince several other 
decisions touching the temporal interests of 


the Holy See; but fearing to be arrested in 
his project, by the duke of Venice and his 
Soa, Ne availed himself of the superstition of 
the times, to lull suspicion. He caused it to 
be rumored about that the Christ of Mantua 
had shed drops of blood, which performed nu- 
merous miracles, and under pretence of assur- 
ing himself of the reality of these prodigi 
he went to that city and from thence | 
secretly into France. 
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Charlemagne was then at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
When he was informed of the arrival of the 
pope, he immediately sent his son Charles as 
far as St. Maurice, in the Valois, to meet him, 
mis he a te. Rheims e receive 

im. e eight days together in the 
consideration of grave politcal and religious 
questions. Finally, the pope retired, laden 
with presents. Charle e accompanied 
him through Bavaria, as far as the city of 
a eng i i 

me time after, the emperor, perceiving 
the appearance of death, asaraibled at Thion- 
ville his prinoipat lords, and in their presence 
divided his states between his three sons, 
Charles, Pepin, and Louis. In this division, 
the emperor made no mention of the dutchy 
of Rome, of which he reserved to himself the 
disposition. He read his will, and after hav- 
ing made the grandees of his court swear to 
its execution, he sent it to the Holy See, that 
the pope might affix to it his signature to con- 
firm its authenticity. 

The secretary of the prince wrote at the 
same time to Leo in favour of the metropolitan 
Fortunatus, who had been driven from his 
See by the Venetians and Greeks. He be- 
sought him in the name of his master to give 
to the persecuted prelate, the church of Pola 
in Istria, which was vacant by the death of 
the bishop Emilian. The pontiff complied with 
the request of the emperor, with the reser- 

‘vation, however, that if Fortunatus should 
return to his diocese of Grada, he should re- 
store the See of Pola, without retaining any 
of the property belonging to that church. In 
his reply he added ; “Since you desire to pre- 
- serve for this unworthy prelate, temporal goods 
and honours, we you also to take care 
. of his soul; for the fear with which you in- 
- spire him, will without doubt compel him to 
reform his morals, which cause shame amon; 
thé faithful. Our affection for your sacr 
person, and our desire to contribute to the 
safety of your soul, induce us to give you this 
advice ; for even we ourselves have been led 
into error, and we ask pardon of God for having, 
in former times, accepted presents from this 
priestly debauchee. The ecclesiastics of your 
court have been gained by the gold of Fortu- 
natwa, and those who have dared to defend 
him, will answer before God for the dis- 
orders which he shall commit in the diocese 
ee you have ordered me to confide to 

im.’ 

In the following years (809,) a new council 
was ‘held at Aix-la-Chapelle, by order of 
Charlemagne, to determine the attributes of 
the Holy Spirit. Bernard, bishop of Worms, 
and Abelard, abbot of Corbie, were sent to 
Rome to carry to the po the decision of 
the council, drawn up by Smagarde, abbot of 
St. Michael, at Verdun, and in which the 
fathers proved by Holy Scriptures and the 
opinions of the ancients, that the Holy Spirit 

roceeds from the Son as well as from the 

ather. The deputies of the monarch pre- 
sented their instructions to Leo and entered 
with him into grave discussions, without be- 


ing able to induce him to approve of the de- 
cisions of the French synod. 

But the holy father always presented in dis- 
cussion an exemplary mildness and modesty, 
keeping within bounds in refuting questions 
what be did not think just. He agreed with 
them, that we are not permitted to pronounce 
against the usages of other churches, and that 
no man can advance a positive opinion on 
religious matters, which always contain in- 
comprehensible mysteries. “ The holy dark- 
ness in which Christ has veiled his mysteries, is 
too thick, added he, for us to undertake to di 
sipate it; we should confine ourselves to things 
clear and palpable, and not jump into 
abyss of theology from which no human mind 
isable to sally.” He applauded the decretals 
of Charlemagne, by which the prelates of the 
Gallican church were prohibited from hunt- 
ing, shedding the blood of Christians or paga: 
and having several legitimate wives; an 
which prohibited priests from saying mass 
without communing themselves, as was gene- 
rally practised at that period. He applauded 
the emperor for having interdicted doctors in 
theology from introducing new angels into the 
liturgy, other than Michael, Gabriel, and Ra- 

; he particularly praised him for having 
prohibited nuns from taking the veil under 
twenty-five years of age, and also clerks from 
being made priests under thirty, and all ec- 
clesiastics from employing pious frauds to 
deceive the credulity of the simple, from sur- 
rendering themselves to magical operations, 
from being addicted to intemperance, and from 
selling to the faithful permission to get drunk 
at taverns. Finally, he declared that the 

ince had acted under the guidance of the 
pirit, in fixing two periodical periods for the 
holding of provincial councils, and in esta- 
blishing severe rules of conduct for the regu- 
lar and secular clergy. 

These rules were neither the first nor the 
only ones which had already been published 
in Gaul upon ecclesiastical matters. The 
great emperor, who embraced in his vast con- 
ceptions all the spiritual and material amelio- 
rations of his powerful empire, had already 
written an entire volume of capitularies on 
every species of religions uestions, but with- 
out having attained the end which he had pro- 
posed, the repressal of the numerous abuses 
introduced by the priests. Then all was mix- 
ed up, confounded in the most deplorable man- 
ner, nights and duties, privileges and charges ; 
there was nothing everywhere but the op- 
pressed and their oppressors. The immuni- 
ties of the clergy shackled at each step the 
progress of the civil power, which, in its turn, 

requently clutched the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. It was necessary then to use a salu- 
tary prudence in introducing any reform into 
society, and to induce the priests to consent 
to contribute at least a small part of their im- 
mense incomes to the wantsof the state. Ar- 
mies were led by clergymen, and in return, 
bishoprics and abbeys were frequently direct- 
ed by military men or the favourites of princes. 
The councils, composed of men interested in 
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preserving this order of things, offered invin- | such magnificent offerings as to excite the in- 
cible obstacles to the wishes of the emperor, į dignation of the people. He employed four 
and we should not be astonished, that not-' hundred and fifty-three pounds weight of gold 
withstanding the wisdom of the advice of the | for the pavement of the confessional of St. 
pope, the French bishops were unwilling to’ Peter, and enclosed the entrance to the sanc- 
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with his opinion, but continued to teach ' 


t the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Son ' 
as well as the Father. 

Charlemagne died before the return of his 
embassadors; the hand of God weighed 
heavily on the powerful monarch, whose fore- 
head was adorned with the crown of emperors 
and kings. By his exploits, he had placed the 
kingdom of France in the first rank of nations, 
and by his fanaticism had augmented the 
power of the Holy See, enriched churches and 
monasteries, and laid the foundation of that 
theocratic power which extended itself in the 
following ages over Italy, Europe, the entite 
world, and which trampled the people beneath 
the most frightful tyranny. But this zealous 
defender of the pontiffs carried to his tomb 
the force which repressed religious factions, 
and which PE in priests and monks a 
salutary terror. 

At this period, hyproerisy, avarice, luxury, 
were the sole virtues of the ecclesiastics ; s0 
that the great king being dead, they wished 
to overthrow the severe rule of Leo and foment 
conspiracies against his life. But warned by 
terrible experience of the dangers which sove- 
reigns incat who en s arie against 

em, the pope guarde inst their plo 
arrested the conspirators ia had han aa 
cuted in front of the palaca of the Lateran. 
The women were exiled, the children of the 
guilty shut up in the monasteries of Rome, 
and all their goods confiscated for the benefit 
of the Holy See. Still the terror which this 
new conspiracy against him had induced, -in- 
jared his health; he became dangerously ill 
and died in 816, after a pontificate of twenty 
years, five months, and sixteen days. 

Leo, who twice fell beneath the vengeance. 
of the priests, still showed himself prodi 
towards them; he heaped up wealth on the 
monks and clergy by making to the churches 


tuary by a baluetrade of silver, weighing five 
hundred and seventy-three pounds. He rebuilt 
the baptistery of St. Andrew, surrounded it 
with columns of porph y, and in the midst 
of the baptismal fonts he placed a column of 

ld which sustained a silver lamb. Ther 

e ornamented the windows of the churoh of 
the Lateran with ges of divers colours, a 
luxury unknown before that period. All these 
offerings to the churches of Rome amounted 
to more than eight hundred poands weight of 
gold, and twenty thousand of silver, a sum s0 
enormous, that we should doubt the reality 


‘of these expenses, if they were not attested 


by the most trustworthy historians. Leo 
was placed among the saints in 1673, and his 
name was added to the Roman martyrology. 

Cardinal Baronius contests the miracle of 
the bloody hand as happening during the pon- 
tificate of Leo the First; he affirms that Leo 
the Third was the first pope who introduced 
the custom of giving the foot to be kissed in- 
stead of the hand, because he felt one day 
carnal sensations under the impress of the lips 
of a Roman lady. “Rare example of Chris- 
tian humility,” exclaims the cardinal, “an ex- 
cellent method of preventing the seneations 
of concupiscence !’ 

We should recognize in this assertion the 
hypocritical language of a priest, who endea- 
yours to con the pride of the Popes under 
religious appearances, and we shall attribute 
to the vanity or ambition of the bishops of 
Rome the sacrilegious custom of presentin; 
their feet for the adoration of the faithful. 
The successors of the apostles have always 
sought to elevate themselves above kings, and 
to constrain the people to prostrate them- 
selves before them; for from the very first 
ages of the church, the prelates have exacted 
that the faithful should kneel to receive their 
benediction. 


THE NINTH CENTURY. 


STEPHEN THE FIFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST POPE. 
Reflections on the Ecclesiastical history of the ninth century—Election of Stephen the Fifth— 


is journey to France—The Emperor Louis receives him with great honours—HHis return to 


Rome—Death. 


Ar the beginning of the ninth century, the 
Holy See found itself freed from the yoke of 
the Greek emperors, the exarohs of Ravenna 
and the Lombard kings. The popes by crown- 
ing Charlemagne emperor of the West, had pro- 
cured for themselves powerful and interested 
protectors in his successors, who, in order to 
maintain their tyranny.over the people, com- 
pelled all the bishops to submit, without any 


examination of them, to the decisions of the 
court of Rome. 

But a strange change was soon seen at work 
in religion ; holy traditions were despised, the 
morality of Christ was outraged; the ortho- 
doxy of the church no longer consisted in any 
thing but the sovereignty of the pope, the 
adoration of i 8, ang. the invocation of 
saints; in sacred singing, the solemnity of 
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masses, and the pomps of ceremonies ; in the 
consecration of temples, splendid churches, 
monastic vows and pilgrimages. 

Rome imposed its fanaticism and its super- 
stitions on all the other churches ; monte A 
faith and true piety were repiaced by cupidity, 
ambition, and luxury; the ignorance of the 
clergy was so profound that a knowledge of 
the singing of the Lord’s prayer, the creed, 
and the service of the mass was all that was 
demanded from princes and ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries. The protection which Charlemagne 
had ted to letters was powerless to change 
the shameful habits of the priests, and to draw 
them from the incredible degradation into 
which they had been plunged ; and the popes 
who wished to rear capable subjects; were 
obliged to-educate in their own palaces, ‘chil- 

dren who displayed an aptitude for learning. 
' Stephen the Fifth, who was of one of the 
most considerable families of Rome, was ad- 
mitted into the patriarchal palace, according 
to the custom of the age, to obtain his eduta- 
tion. The pontiff Leo otdained him sub-dea- 
con, and afterwards conferred on him the dia- 
conate, when he had poe that the young 
ecclesiastic was worthy of his protection from 
the constant application he gave to his stu- 

ies. 

After the death of the pope, Stephen united 
in his favour the unanimous suffrages of the 
clergy, the grandees and the people, and was 
designated as his successor upon the throne 
of St. Peter. The first act of the new pontiff 
was to send legates to the new emperor to 
ask an interview with him. 

This step was necessary for the interests 
of the Holy See, which was threatened by the 
emperor of the East, and as the danger was im- 
minent, Stephen determined to go himself to 
France without waiting for the retum of the en- 
voys or the reply of Louis. The French mon- 
arch haying leamed that the holy father was on 
his way to his kingdom, immediately despatch- 
ed messengers to his nephew Bernard, king of 
Italy, with orders to accompany the pontiff 
across the Alps; at the same time he sent 
embassadore and guards who should serve as 
his escort to Rheims. 

On the arrival of Stephen, the emperor or- 
dered the great ae itaries of his kingdom, the 
arch-chaplain Hildebald, Theodulph, bisho 
of Orleans, John, metropolitan of Arles, ad 
several other prelates- to TY to meet the pope 
with gent ceremony. He himself advanced 
with his court as far as the monastery of St. 
Remi, and as soon as he perceived the pontiff, 
he dismounted from his horse and prostrat: 
himself before him, exclaiming “Blessed is 
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he who eect the epee michal 
Stephen took him the replying, 
n Binod be the Lord, who has ceased us to 
see a second David.” They then embraced 
and went to the metropolitan church, where 
they sung a Te Duem. Both prayed for 
a long time in silence; finally, the pope 
rose, and in a loud voice thundered forth 
canticlés of gladness in honour of the king 
of France. 
The next day he sent to the queen and the 
greet officers of the court the presents which 
had brought from’ Rome, and the following 
Sunday, before celebrating divine service, he 
consecrated the emperor anew, placed on his 
head a crown of gold enriched with precious 
stones, and presented to him another destined 
for Irmengarde, whom he saluted with the 
me of ara ik PRE 
ring his sojourn at Rheims, Stephen pass- 
ed all his daya in coloring with Louis the 
Easy, on the affairs of the church, and obtained 
from him all he desired ; he even induced him 
to place at liberty the murderers who had at- 
tempted the life of Leo, the Third. 
eare led tobelieve that the rules then made 
by the emperor, for the sham reform of the 
regular clergy, were the fruit of his conferences 
with the holy father. His decrees particularly 
treated of the abuses which had been intro- 
duced into the church by canons and canon- 
esses. Since the time of St. Chrodegang, the 
first reformer of this order, the men and women 


.who made a part of it had fallen into the strang- 


est depravity ; they lived together in the sams 
convents, abandoning themselves without any 
remorse, to the most shameless debauchery, 
licentiousnese, drunkenness, and idleness, and 
had even the impudence to rear up under their 
very eyes the fruits of their adulteries and in- 
cests. Louis the Easy, at the instigation of the 
pope, ordered them to inhabit separate con- 
vents, and only authorized them to hold their 
houses by the title of a common property, or 
permitted them to reunite them by day, and to 
receive persons who were agreeable to them. 
He also made rules to determine the quantity 
of food and wine that they should consume, in 
order to put an end to their gluttony. He en- 
joined on them also not to wear the monastic 
bit, and to adopt one as an insignia of their 
order, which to this day serves to distinguish 
canons and canonesses. 

Finally, the pontiff returned to Italy, laden 
with honours and presents. He did not 
enjoy the favour of the French monarch an 
the Panesar authority; he died on the 22d 
of January, 817, having occupied the Holy 
See for seven months. 
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PASCAL THE FIRST, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND POPE. 
i [A. Ð. 817.] 


Election of Pascal—Louis addresses remonstrances to the Romans—New donations to the Church 
—Ridiculous Hory of St. Cecilia—The pope puts out the eyes and tears out the tongues of two 
wi 0 ance —. he pontif 


Roman priests remained faithful t 


Louis orders an inquiry into it— 


justifies himself by oath from the murders'of which he was accused—His death. 


Pasca, the son of Bonosus, reared, like his 
predecessor, in the cone of the Lateran, had 
received from Leo the Third, the government 
of the monastery of St. Stephen, situated near 
to St. Peter’s. He was charged with the dis- 
tribution of alms to the poor of Rome, and 
particularly to pilgrims who came from dis- 
tant countries; these duties brought him in 
great wealth, which he afte s used in 


intriguing for the : : 

After the deat of Srophen the Holy See 
remained vacant some days. The people and 
the clergy having assembled, chose the priest 
Pascal, who caused himself to be consecrated 
without waiting for the arrival of the envoys 
of the emperor. The pope, knowing the - 
ness of the French monarch. did not even take 
the pains to excuse himself for this want of 


delicacy ; -he pinot the fault upon the Ro- 
mans, who had obliged him to be consecrated 
immediately,’ that he might be enabled to 


exercise his pontificial functions. Louis then 
notified the citizens of Rome, that they should 
be careful for the future how they wounded 
his imperial majesty, and that they must pre- 
serve more religiously the customs of their 
ancestors. 
But this easy prince soon repented that he 
written so severely ; and in order to atone 
r his fault, he renewed the treaty of alliance 
whioh confirmed to the Holy See the dona- 
tions of Pepin and Charlemagne, his grand- 
father and father; he even gugmented the 
domains of the church, and recognized the 
absolute sovereignty of the pontiff over seve- 
ral patrimonies of Campania: Calabria and 
the countries of Naples and Salermo, as well 
as the jurisdiction of the over the city 
and dutchy of Rome, the islands of Corsica, 
Sardinia, and Sicily. As to this last province, 
the presumption is, that it was added by an 
act of fraudulent interpolation ; for it is certain 
that at this period Sicily did not appertain to 
the French prinest bo made a part of the 
empire of the East. Finally, Louis, renouncing 
the privileges of his crown, aseured to the 
Romans the privilege of a free election, and 
granted to them permission not to send legates 
into France until after the consecration of the 


6. 
P Eho court of Rome thus became a formida- 
ble power; nor were the popes possessed of 
immense revenues, but the sovereigns of the 
West placed armies under their command, 
ruined empires, exterminated people in the 
name of St. Peter, and sent the spoils of the 
vanquished to increase the wealth of the Ro- 
man clergy, and to support the monks in idle- 


ness and debauchery. The pontifis were no 
Ipnger content to treat on equal terms with 
princes; they refused to receive their envoys, 
and to open their messages. 

Thus the emperor of the East, Leo the Fifth, 
and Theodore, patriarch of Constantinople, hay- 
ing sent to Pascal nuncios, instructed to con- 
consul? with him in regard to the worship of 
images, the holy father refused to see them, 
and drove them in disgrace from Rome. The 
embassadors were obliged to return to Byzan- 
tium with their despatches. 

Pascal, encouraged by the eulogiums of 
Theodore Studitue, a zealous adorer of im- 
ages, had the on setae after this.excess of 
audacity, to send legates to Constantinople to 
order the emperor and patriarch to re-estab- 
lish the worship of images. The prince in his 
turn, used reprisals upon: the envoys of the 
pontiff ; he caused them to be whipped through 
the streets of the city, and to be avenged on 
the pope, he showed extreme severity towards 


the i worshippers. 
Pascal. desirons of sustaining his struggle 
inst the emperor, published that all the 
Christians of Constantinople, who should have 
suffered for the faith of the church, would be 
réceived at Rome and supported at the ex- 
pense of St. Peter; for this purpose he rebuilt 
the chureh of St. Praxedes and founded an 
immense monastery for the orientals, where 
divine service was-celebrated by day and night 
in the Greek language; he bestowed on the 
convent large revenues in lands and houses ; 
he ornamented splendidly the interior of the 
church, and placed on the high altar a taber- 
nacle of silver weighing eight hundred pounds. 
This liberality exhausted his treasures, and 
as the faithful showed great luke-warmness 
in despoiling themselves for the benefit of 
strangers, the pope adopted a singular expedi- 
ent to cause 8 to flow into his purse. He 
rebuilt the church of St. Cecilia, which had 
fallen into rains and adorned it with great 
magnificence; he then placed on the high 
altar the shrine of the saint, but destitute of 
her remains. On the following Sunday he 
convoked. the people to matins in the cathe- 
dral, and whilst he was prostrated in the af- 
fliction of his soul, he feigned to fall into a 
supernatural slumber. ; 
soely had he fallen asleep upon his seat 
when St. Cecilia herself appeared to him in all 
her glory, and thus spoke to him: “ Imperial 
priests and sacrilegious pontiffs have already 
sought my moftal remains; but their eyes 
were opened in obscurity, and their hands 
have lost their way in the darkness, for God 
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had decided that it should be reserved for you 
alone to find my body.” On speaking to hi 
these words she pointed with her hand toa 
spot in the cemetery of Pretextatus and dis- 
appeared. 

ascal woke at the same moment, and in- 
formed the priests of this miraculous vision ; 
he then went with his clergy to the place in- 
dicated ; he himself took a spade, dug up. the 
earth, and discovered the body of the saint 
clothed in a robe of tissue of gold ; at her feet 
were linen rags freshly impregnated with her 
blood, and by her side the bones of Valerian 
„her husband. The pope caused these precious 
relics to be placed in a shrine glittering with 
precious stones, and to be solemnly trans- 
ported into the church which he had founded 
in honour of St. Cecilia. 

Ever since this miraculous discovdty, the 
offerings of the faithful and the presents of 
pilgrims made the new church overflow with 
wealth, and augmented the riches of the holy 
father. 

The same miracle frequently renewed by 
the successors of the pontiff, has always en- 
countered simple and credulous men. 

“This first success,” says an old author, 
“induced the holy father to fabricate saints 
for the purpose of selling their bones to all 
Christendom, and this traffic brought him in 
large sums of money.” The writer might 
have added that this abominable traffic ex- 
tended itself promptly among the monks, who 
created thousands of saints and kept an open 
market for the sale of the bones of apostles 
and martyrs, the wood of the true cross, of 
the hair of the secret parts of St. Joseph, St. 
John the Baptist, the Virgin &o. And we 
should add, in after age during the reign 
of St. Louis, the priests d the audacity to 
sell to the duke of Anjou, the brother of the 
king—abomination and sacrilege ! !—the fore- 
skin of Jesus Christ—and to expose it in a 
church to the adoration of the faithful. 

Whilst the sovereign pontiff was occupied 
in increasing the treasures of the Holy See, the 
Mussulmen laboured to augment the extent 
of their empire, and used the rapidity of their 
conquests as an undeniable proof of the su- 
periority of their faith over that of the Chris- 
tians. The emperor Leo, imagining that the 
idolatry of his subjects was the sole cause of 
their continual defeats, instead of employing 
his energies in combating the Arabs, was en- 
gaged exclusively in a war against the im- 

For this purpose he united with him- 
self the bitter enemies of image worship, 
John Hylas and the monk Anthorus, who oc- 
cupied themselves in ransacking and collect- 
ing all the books which treated of the subject 
of images. The inquiry having terminated, 
the two fathers declared to the prince that it 
was incontestably proven, that the pretended 
pretext, which compelled Christians to adore 
the representations of sacred things was no- 
where found written. Leo called in the pa- 
triarch Nicephorus, and: ordered him to de- 
clare himself against the worship of images 
and on his refusal to obey, he threatened 
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to cause all the statues which adored the 
churches to be broken, as well as all the 
paintings which ornamented the walls. The 
prelate persisting in his resistance, the ex- 
ecution soon foHowed the threat. Not only 
did Leo destroy the statues and paintings 
which adorned the churches, but even per- 
secuted the’ faithful who were suspected of 
the crime of image worship. The patriarch, 
Nicephorus, was exiled, and his See given to 
the ignorant Theodosius, who endeavoured to 
maintain the orders of the sovereign, by em- 
ploying in their turn corruption and inumida- 
tion. Theodosius then convoked in council 
the most headlong Iconolastic bishops and ful- 
minated with them terrible anathemas against 
theirenemies. Some being called on to judge 
some bishops who from simplicity or igno- 
rance, followed the errors of the court of Rome, 
allowed themselves to be transported, so far 
as to strike them in full assembly with their 
feet and hands, and even with the wood of 
their crosses. The fury of proselytism pushed 
them on to decree that all citizens who should 
only be suspected of image worship, should 
have their tongues cut off and their eyes torn 
out. The orthodox resisted the persecutions, 
and waited patiently until the death of Leo 
should enable them to use reprisals. 

At this time, Lothaire, the oldest son of the 
emperor Louis, having come to Rome to be 
consecrated by the pontiff, was scandalized 
by all the disorders which existed in the holy 
city, and particularly in the e of the pope, 
which resembled a lu rin those evil cities 
destroyed in former times by fire from heaven. 
He addressed severe remonstrances to Pascal, 
and threatened him in the name of the em- 
peror his father, to hand over an examination 
of his actions to a couneil. The pontiff pro- 
mised to amend his morala; but as soon as the 
young prince quitted Italy, he arrested Theo- 
dore, the primiciary of the Roman church, and 
Leo, the nomenclator, two venerable priests, 
whom he accused of having injured him to 
the young prince. He caused them to be 
conducted to the palace of the Lateran, and 
their eyes to be put out, and their tongues 
d out in his own presence; he then 
handed them over to the executioner to be 
beheaded. 

The emperor Louis, having been informed 
of this bloody execution, eent the abbot of St. 
Wast, and Humphrey, lord of Coira, to make 
E against the pope; but the wary Pas- 

had already sent two legates to the court 
of France, to beseech the.monarch, not to 
credit the calumnies which represented him 
as the author of a crime in which he had no 
rticipation. The explanations of the em- 
assadors shook the convictions of the prince; 
still Louis sent his two commissioners to Rome 
with full powers. 

They had not even time to take informa- 
tions as to the conduct of the pope; for on 
their arrival Pascal presented himself at thei: 
palace, surrounded by all his clergy, and 
claimed to justify himself by oath, in full 
council and in their presence. The next day 
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he assembled in the of the Lateran 
thirty-four bishops, sold to the Holy See, as 
well as a large number ef priests, deacons, 
and monks, and -before this assembly swore 
that he was innocent of the deaths of the pri- 
miciary and the nomenclator. The envoys 
of France then demanded that the murderers 
should be delivered up to them ; the pontiff 
refused to do so, under the pretext that the 
guilty were of the family of St. Peter, and that 
it was his duty to protect them against-all the 
sovereigns of the world; besides, added he: 
“Leo and Theodore were justly condemned 
for the crime of leso majesty.” ' 

The holy father then sent a new embassy 
composed of John a bishop, Sergius the libra- 
tian, and Leo the leader of the militia, to con- 
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vince the monarch of the sincerity of his pro- 
testa. The emperor Lonis did not judge it 
opportune, for the dignity of the church, to 
sh his investigations and researches any 
urther, fearing to find himself forced, in order 
to punish a crime, to deliver up to the execu- 
tioner the head ef an assassin pontiff. 

On their return to Rome the legates found 
Pascal dangerously sick. He died on the 
11th of May, 824, after a reign of seven years 
and three months, and was interred in the 
cemetery of St. Praxedes, the Romans o 

ing his inhumation in the cathedral of St. 

eter. 

Pascal has since been placed among the 
saints, and the church yearly honors his 
memory on the 14th of May. 
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Election of Eu 


the riches stolen from the citizens by his 


HUNDRED AND THIRD POPE. 
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ius ihe Second—Journey of Lothaire to Rome—He compels the pope to restore 
Ki edecessors—Constitutions of Lothavre—He re- 


presses the avarice and ambition of the pontiffs—Letier of the emperor Michael on the supersti- 


tions of į 


s—The French bishop 
refuse to su 


it to the authority y the 


clergy—Council of Rome—Death of the pontiff. 


Arter the death of Pascal the Romans were 
divided into two factions, and proclaimed two 
pontiffs. A priest named Zinzinus had on his 
side the nobles, the magistrates, and the 
clergy: Eugenius, his competitor, presented 
himself as the chosen of the people. This 
second faction was the most powerful, and 
Zinzinus was compelled to abdicate the pa- 
pacy, and yield his place to Eugenius, who 
seated himself on the throne of St. Peter. 
The new pontiff was a Roman by birth, and 
the son ol Bohemond. Anastasius, the libra- 
rian, says formally, that the simplicity, hu- 
mility, and good morals of Eugenius, recom- 
mended him very much. 

After his ordination, his holiness informed 
the emperor Louis of the sedition which had 
broken out at Rome of his election, and be- 
sought him to punish the guilty. The empe- 
ror sent Lothaire to obtain an exact account 
of the whole affair, and to accompany him, 
the venerable Hildwyn, abbot of St, Denis, 
and archchaplain. 

The prince, on his arrival in the Holy City, 
having caused it to be annoutuced that he 
woul hear all the complaints of citizens, en- 
tire families cast themselves at his feet, de- 
manding justice ue the Holy See, and 
Lothaire was enabled to judge for himself 
how many unjust condemnations the un- 
worthy predecessors of Eugenius had made 
for the sole purpose of seizing upon the riches 
of the people. He ordered the holy father to 
restore to families the lands and territories 
which had been unjustly confiscated, and in 
order to prevent new abuses, he published 


s, assembled in council, reject the worship of images and 


—Disorders and profound ignorance of the 


the following decree before the people as- 
sembled in the cathedral of St. Peter. 

“It is prohibited, under penalty of death, 
to injure those who are placed under the spe- 
cial protection of the emperor. 

“ Pontiff, dukes, and judges shall render to 
the people an equitable justice. No man, free 
or slave, shall impede the exercise of the 
right of election of the chiefs of the church, 
which appertains to the Romans, by-the old 
concessions made to them by our fathers. 

“We will, that commissioners be appointed 
by the pope to advise us each year, in what 
manner justice has been rendered to the citi- 
zens, and how the present constitution shall 
have been observed. We will also, that it 
should be asked of the Romans under what 
law they wish to live, in order that they may 
be judged according to the law which they 
shall have adopted, which shall be granted to 
them by our imperial authority. 

“Finally, we order all the dignitaries of 
the state to come into our presence, and to 
take to us the oath of fidelity in these terms, 
‘I swear to be faithful to the emperors Louis 
and Lothaire, notwithstanding the fidelity I 
have promised to the Holy See ; and I engage 
not to permit a pope to be uncanonically 
chosen, nor to. be consecrated until he has 
renewed before the commissioners of the 
sovereigns, the oath which is now framed 
by the pontiff actually reigning, Eugenius the 
Second.” 

Aventin affirms that this constitution re-es- 
tablished tranquillity in Rome, and put an end 
to the disorders which had arisen in all Italy, 
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through “the ambition, the avarice, and the 
knaveries and cruelties of the pe Ye 

On his return to France, Lothaire found 
embassadors from the emperor Michael, sur- 
named the Stammerer, instructed to inform 
him of the victory which he had gained over 
the usurper Thomas, and the happy termi- 
nation of the civil wars which had osolated 
the empire. The Greek envoys placed in the 
hands of Louis letters from their court in re- 
lation to the worship of images, which was 
yet the great religious question.. 

“We inform you, wrote Michael, that a 
great number of priests and monks, at the in- 
stigation of the bishop of Rome, wander from 
apostolical traditions, and introduce con- 
demnable novelties into the Christian wor- 
ship. They take the crosses from the churches 
and replace them by images, before which 
they light lamps and burn incense. The devo- 
tees, and simple, envelope these idols in linen 
and take them as God-parents for their chil- 
dren ;-they offer them the first hair of the 
newly born, and prostrate themselves before 
mem singing canticles and imploring their 
aid. : 
“ Priests, in their fanaticism, scratch the co- 
fours from the pictures, and mix these profane 
matters with the wine of the eucharist, which 
they administer to the faithful. Some ecele- 
siastics deposit the consecrated bread be- 
tween the hands of the statues of stone, and 
then make the communicants take it from the 
idols themselves ; some monks dare to cele- 
brate the divine mysteries on planks bedaubed 
with figures of saints, and they call these 
altars privileged tables. 

“To A a this abuse, the orthodox empe- 
ror and our bishops assembled a council to 
decide that images should be placed in the 
churches at a proper height, to hinder fanatics 
from lighting lamps in their honour ; oroffering 
to them incense, or burning hair. But the 
priests, whom this condemnable superstition 
enriches, have been unwilling to recognize the 
authorities of our synods, and have appealed 
to the See of Rome and the pontiffs, in hopes 
of dividing with them the offerings of the 
faithful, have ranged themselves on their side, 
and calumniated the Greek church. 

“We disdain ta refute the infamous false- 
hoods of the Pioa ol Rome, and only de- 
clare to you our orthodox faith. We confess 
the Trinity of God in three persons, the incar- 
nation of the Word, his two wills, and his two 
operations. We ask, in our prayers, the inter- 
cession of the Holy yi in, mother of God, and 
of all the saints, and we honour their relics ; we 
recognize the authority of the apostolical tra- 
ditions and the ordinances of the six general 
councils; finally, notwithstanding our just in- 
dignation against the court of Rome, we con- 
sent to recognize its supremacy over the other 
churches. We even send to Pope Eugenius a 
Bible, a perfumed box, and a chalice adomed 
with gold and precious stones, to be offered to 
the church of St. Peter by our embassadors, 
whom we beseech you to allow to accompany 
you to Rome.” 
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The emperor Lonis caused them to be con- 
ducted into Italy by a numerous escort, in 
which was found Fortunatus, patriarch of 
Grada, who should have been judged by the 
pe iff, for the debaucheries which had caused 

im to be driven from his See by the Venetians 
and Greeks. 

During the sojourn of the envoys of Mi- 
chael, the French bishops, Freculph and Ag- 
daire, demanded from the holy father, in the 
name of Louie, authority to assemble a coun- 
cil in Gaul to examine the question of the 
images. Eugenius, not daring te refuse them 
his consent, they hastened to advise the em- 

ror of it, who ordered the bishops of his 

ingdom to assemble at Paris, on the Ist of 
November of the following year, (826.) 

Iu this assembly they took cognizance of 
the letter addressed by Pope Adrian to Prince 
Constantine and his mother, the’ empress 
Irene. They blamed the pontiff for having 
ordered the Greeks to adore the images ; the 
rejected the council of Nice, and the synod 
the image worshippers, as being both sacrile- 
gious cabals. They approved of the dogmas 
taught in the Carolin books, and called the 
replies which Adrian had addressed to Char- 
lemagne on his capitularies, impious. 

Finally, when the discussions were fini 
Amilarius and Halitgar, bishop of Cambray, 
were instructed to to Louis, in the name 
of the assembly, the following letter: “ Ilus- 
trious emperor—Your father, having read the 
proceedings ef the synod of Nice, found in 
them several condemnable things; he ad- 
dressed judicious observations on them to the 
pope Adrian, in order that the pontiff might 
censure, by his authority, the errors of his 
predecessors ; but the latter, favouring those 
who sustained the superstition of the images, 
instead of obeying the orders of the prince, 
protected the image worshipper: 

“Thus, notwithstanding the respect due to 
the Holy See, we are forced to recognize, that 
in this grave question it is entirely in error, 
and that the explanations wHich it has given 
of the holy bock are opposed to the truth,, 
and destructive of the purity of the faith. 

“We know how much you will suffer at 
seeing that the Roman pontiffs, those powers 
of the earth, have wandered from divine 
truth, and have fallen into error ; still we will 
not allow ourselves to be stopped by this con- 
sideration, since it concerns the salvation of 
our brethren. 

“We beseech * hes then, O prince ! to address 
severe reprimands to the churches of Rome and 
Constantinople, that the scandal of the double 
heresy of the adoration and contempt of 
images may fall upon them; for it is by 
loudly condemning image breakers and image 
worshippers that you will restore orthodoxy, 
and assure the salety of the people.” 

Thus the Christians of Gaul not only re- 
jected the dogma of the infallibility ot the 
popes, whilst two very religious emperors, 

harlemagne and Louis, and a great number 
of prelates, recognized that the Holy See was 
entirely deceived in the question of images ; 
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but even refased to submit to the decrees of 
an universal synod, which had nevertheless 


been approved of by ihe pope, and at which | the: 


his legates had assisted. 

The Protestants logically deduce from it this 
consequence: “If princes, bishops and councils 
could reject the worship of images as a super- 
stitious and idolatrous practice, without being 
heretics, and without incurring excommunica- 
tion, we may now fully follow this example ; 
for that ents Eri ake eager noes 
dogmas, guide of the future; 
divine laws not being enabled to be reformed 
as trier are, by the caprices of man.” 

Š he risoo nd ceeoenes of he 
ergy in this age o entire 
desiroyed ooclesiantcal discipline the on 
ruptions of morals was frightful, especially in 

the eonvents of the oaks and nuns. ? 

Eugenius the Second undertook to reform 
the abuses, 


“Curates shall not be intrusted with the 
chats of a parish, but with the consent of the 
people ; and priests shall only be ordained for 
a single rank, in order not to be obliged to re- 
main in secular houses, freed from all in- 
spection of their chiefs. 

“ Ecelesiastics are prohibited from i 
in maney-lending, hunting, or the labours o 

ieulture. They shall always appear in 
public, clothed in their sacerdotal habits, that 
they may be always ready to parom the 
functions of their ministry, and that they 
may not be exposed to the insults of seculars, 
who might treat them with contempt when 
clothed in the garments of the laity. 


turning to their own profit the property of 
the churches, and:from levying imposts upon 

ir di ; they are, neverthele T- 
mitted to accept the offerings of the faithful, 
in order to augment the riches of the church. 

« Eeclesiastics should be exempt from ap- 
pearing in courts of justice, nnless their testi- 
mony should be absolutely necessary. In the 
proceedings in which they are engaged, they 
shall be represented by advocates engaged to 
defend them, except in criminal accusations, 
when they are authorized to appear in person 
if the interest of the cause demands it.’ 

Eugenins the Second died soon after having 

esided over this synod ; he was interred at 

. Peter’s on the 27th of August, 827. 

Ecclesiastical authors affirm that the pon- 
tiff himself distributed aid to the sick, to wi- 
dows, and orphans. In fact, the extreme care 
which he took, during the three years of his 
reign to provision Rome with corn from Sicily; 
caused him to be surnamed the Father of the 
Poor, a title until then disdained by his proud 
predecessors. 

The decrees made by the last council, and 
which were inspired by a great spirit of wis- 
dom, unfortunately not the power to re- 
form the corrupt morals of the priests, nor to 
excite them to study. The clergy changed 
none of their vicious habits, and remained 
plunged es before, in an ignorance so pro- 
k ; that those were quoted as the best in- 
formed among the bishops who knew how to 
baptize ing to the rules, who could ex- 
plain the pater and the ipa Aa the vues 

e, and who possessed a key to the ca- 
lendar of the church. 4 

As to the other ecclesiastics, -they were 
unable to distinguish the names of is 
from those of devils, and solemnly invoked, in 
the litany, the names of Uriel, Bagul To- 
biel, Inias, Zubinac, Sabaoc, and Simill, all 

ronounced spirits of darkness by the pontiff 


In churches, on. Christmas day, they 
announced to the faithful that the Word had 
entered the world tircegh the ear of the Holy 
Virgin, and on Holy Friday that he had gone 
to Heaven through a gilt door. Almost all 
the priests were anthromorphites, that is, 
they believed that God was corporeal ; they 
knew neither the creed of the apostles, nor 
that of the mass, nor that of Saint Athanasius, 


Prelates are expressly prohibited from | nor even the Lord’s Prayer. 
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VALENTINE, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH POPE, ~ y 
[A. D. 827,] NETE 
Origin of Valentine—His education—Opinion of historians on his electhon Batek ohkim 


Va.zntine, a Roman by birth, was the son | him sub-deacon as a reward for his assiduity 


of a citizen named Peter. 
bronght up in the 


had been | in his studies. Eugenius the Second, then at- 
lace of the Lateran, and | tached him to his person, and exhibited for 


ic iors , Pasca ae First, had ordained | him so lively an affection, that the Romans 
OL. 2 
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affirmed that the pontiff was the true father 
of Valentine. He consecrated him archdea- 
con gave him absolute sooniy ores all the 
ecclesiastics of his court, and heaped upon 
him riches and favour, The bishops, jealous of 
the power of the favourite, s read infamous 
stories about him, accusing him of having 
criminal relations with the pope. 

The influence of Valentine was neverthe- 
less so great, that after the death of his pro- 
tector, he was elevated to the Holy See b 
the suffrages of the clergy, the grandees, an 
the people. : 

Some authors affirm that his election was 
not exempt from the intrigues employed at 
all times by ecclesiastics who coveted the 
tiara, They cite in soppor of their asser- 
tion, that the priests who elected Valentine 
chief of the church, feared sọ much lest an- 
other pope should be proclaimed by those of 
an opposite faction, that they hastened to én- 
throne him before having even consecrated 
him, an action contrary to all the customs of 
the church; and that they conferred the 
episeopate upon a deacon before having or- 
dained him priest. Others maintain, on the 
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study of wiedom and religion. 
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other hand, that the new pontiff o his 
own election with all his power, coer they 
were obliged to remove him by force from the 
churchof St. Comus and St. Damian, where he 
had concealed himself, in order to avoid the 
high dignity to which he had been promoted. 

Anastasius, the librarian, thus expresses 
himself in relation to this pontiff: “His youth 
on not ganhe that of other priests ; far 

rom seeking out pleasures and play, he 
avoided dissipation, and retired into eoliude, 
in order to abandon himself entirely to the 
Thus he be- 
came the model which mothers offered to the 
consideration of their children, and he ac- 
ee a reputation for holiness among the 
faithful of Rome.” 

Elevated to the chair of the apostle, where 
he appeared but for a moment, Valentine ex- 
hibited to the faithful the admirable virtues 
of Christianity united to a spirit of tolerance ; 
but death, which respects neither meri 
dignity ner greatness, soon struck him, 
the church lost one of its best pontiffs on tbe 
toa of October, 827, after a reign of five 
weeks. 


HUNDRED AND FIFTH POPE. 


Election of Gregory—Violent dispute between the pope and the monks of the Convent of Farm 


—The commissioners of Louis condemn the pope 


See—Revolt of the children of Louis—Gre 
a monastery—Generosity of the king to the 


Gregory was a Roman by birth, and the son 
of a patrician named John. The pontiff Pas- 
cal had eonferred on him the sub-deaconate 
and the priesthood. 

Platinus relates, that after the death of 
Valentine, the deacon Gregory, elevated to 
the throne of St. Peter by the unanimous suffra- 
ges of the clergy and the people, at first re- 

used this high dignity. Penebrech affirms, 
on the other hand, that Gregory, of a low and 
perfidious character, was supposed to have has- 
tened the death of his predecessor, and only 
obtained the See by intrigue and violence. 
“The Romans,” says this historian, “did not 
wisk to consent to his ordination through fear 
of offenditg the emperor Louis, and they sent 
embassadors to the monarch, to beseech him 
to name commissioners who should „be in- 
structed to examine into the validity of the 
election. When the French envoys came to 
the holy city, the politic Gregory loaded them 
win peer bought their friendship and ob- 
tained a confirmation of his title to the pope- 
dom. He was consecrated in their presence 
on the eve of the Epiphany, in the church of 
St. Peter. Nevertheless, the emperor, some 
time after, enlightened b 

ministers, as to the conduct of the pontiff, 
wrote him a severe letter, and threatened to 
depose him if he did not repair the scandal 
of his election by exemplary conduct.” 


the reports of his ; 
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oe, of Gregory. 
From thaf time Gregory vowed an implaca- 
ble hatred to the prince, the effects of which 
we shall see in the latter years of his reign. 
He firsat occupied himself by repairing the 
churches of Rome which had fallen into rains; 
he built numereus monasteries, which he en- 
dowed with immense wealth torn from the 
people by the sword of kings or the knavery 
of priests. He then transported into one of 
the galleries of the church of St. Peter, the 
body of Gregory the Great , he placed it under 
the altar of an oratory dedicated to that saint, 


and of which the niche was of Mosaic upon a 
basis of gold. The fete of this pontiff was 
celebrat 


every year in this chapel, and during 
the ceremony the faithful kissed t liom, 
the reliquary, and the girdle with which he 
had been buried. The bodies of Saint Sebas- 
tian and St. Tiberius were deposited in the 
same oratory. 

Gregory the Fourth rebuilt the church of 
St. Mark and decorated it magnificently ; he 
placed on the high altar a tabernacle of silver 
weighing a thousand pounds, and transported 
into the sanctuary the body of St. Hermer. 
Before the inhumation of the saint he cut off 
one of his fingers, which he sent as a present 
to Eginhard, the old seoretary of Charlemagne. 
Still the care which he took to reconstruct 
temples which were in ruins, did not hinder 
him from extending his solicitude to temporal 
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affairs; he rebuilt the walls of Ostia and for- 
tified the port which had been dismantled by 
the Saracena, in their incursions on the islands 
or shores adjoining the mouth of the Tiber. 
This city was surrounded by high walls, de- 
fended by bastious and deep ditches ; he shut 
it up by immense gates furnished with port- 
cullises, and placed upon the walls a species 
of catapulta to hurl. stones, and formidable 
machines designed to repel the attacks of the 
enemy. The new city was named Gregorio- 


is. 

During the sojourn of the commissioners of 
the emperor in Rome, Ingoalde, abbot of Far- 
sa, brought to them a letter from Louis, which 
commanded them to examine with impar- 
tiality, the complaints brought against Popes 
Adrian. and Leo, who were accused by the 
abbat of the monastery of St. Mary, of having 
seized upon five domains of great extent be- 
longing to his convent. Ingoalde pressed 
upon the embassadors the steps which had 
been already taken during the pontificates of 
Stephen, Pascal and Eugenius, and represented 
to them, that not having been able to obtain 
justice he had finally appealed to the emperor. 

The commissioners advised the pope of the 
orders they had received, and summoned him 
to be represented before their tribunal. An 
advocate was immediately sent from Rome to 
present the defence of the Holy See; he re- 
jected the claim of, Ingoalde as derogatory to 
the dignity of the pope, and solemnly affirmed 
in the name of Gregory, that the property 
in dispute had never belonged to the mon- 
astery of St. Mary. The abbot rising from his 
seat, called the pontiff and his defender sa- 
crilegious and liars; he showed the titles of 
the donations which had been made to his 
convent by King Didier, and which had been 
confirmed by Charlemagne. 

Upon proof so authentic, the commission- 
ers were obliged to condemn the court of 
Rome to restore the property which it had 
unjustly seized; but the lawyer refused to 
submit to their decision, and the Pepe, ap- 
proving of this resistance, declared that he 

imself would go to France to break down 
the judgment of the commissioners. Notwith- 
standing this declarafion, the prince ordered 
that the judgment pronounced against the 
Holy rey should be executed berg delay. 
Ingoalde was pat in ssion of the terri- 
tories, and thie i deed which conferred them 
ap him was deposited in the archives of 

arsa, in confirmation of the rights of the 
monastery. 

Gregory had already sworn an implacable 
hatred to Louis, on account of the menaces 
which he had addressed to him on his elec- 
tion; this last affair transported him with 
fury, and he no longer kept any guard over 
his conduct towards the monarch. He first 
excited the children against the father ; then, 
when Lothaire was in full revolt, he came 
into France to aid the cause of the prince, 
and to insure the success of the rebellion, 
by placing the guilty sons under the protection 

the church. 
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The Chronicle of St. Denis, in speaking of 
these events, affirms “ that the demons of hell 
animated all the children of Louis, and that 
Satan himeelf came in the person of the bishop 
of Rome, under the charitable pretext, as if he 
wished to re-establish peace between the em- 
peror and his children, but in reality to ex- 
communicate the monarch and the bishops 
who opposed the execrable wishes of these 
unnatural children.” 

As soon as Gregory had passed the Al 
the prelates who remained faithful to the un- 
fortunate Leuis, wrote to him to compel him 
to leave France. They recalled to his recol- 
lection the oaths which he had made to the 
monarch ; they reproached him with the trea- 
son of which he was guilty in coming to trouble 
his kingdom, and mix himself up in the af- 
faire of state, which were not within his com- 
petency ; and declared that if he should under- 
take to lay an interdict on them, they would 
return against him the excommunications and 
anathemas, and would solemnly depose him 
from his sacred funetions. 

The pontiff, alarmed at this formidable o 
position resolved to quit France, and was al- 
ready preparing to return to Rome, when two 
monks creatures of Lothai: laced before 
him the passages from the fathers, and the 
canons of the Italian councils, which declared 
him to be the supreme judge of all Christians. 
Then pride triumphed over fear, and his bold- 
ness no longer knew any bounds. He dared 
to write to the bishops of the emperor’s party 
a letter in which he elevates the power of the 
Holy See above thrones, and maintains that 
those who have been baptized, no matter what 
their rank, owe to him entire obedience. “If 
I have sworn obedience to the king, I cannot 
better fulfil] my oath than by restoring o] 
to the state ; and you cannot accuse me of per- 
jury, who are yourselves guilty of that crime 
towards me.”’,. ; 

On his side, Lothaire spread abroad procla- 
mations against his father, but in terms less 
vehement than those of the sovereign pontiff; 
he only wished, he assured the world, to pun- 
ish the evil counsellors by whom his father 
was surrounded and to prevent the tranquillity 
of the ki m from being compromised by 
their senseless advice. 

Under pretext of designating to the emperor 
the men whom he should exile from his.court, 
Gregory went to the camp of the emperor to 
roosts blich concord, according to the max- 
ims of the gospel, between the father and his 
children. fic remained several days with the 
emperor, and whilst making protestations to 
him of unutterable devotion, he was assur- 
ing himself of the defection of the troops by 
presents, promises, or threats ; and on the very 
night of his departure, all the soldiers went 
over to the camp of Lothaire. 

The next day, Louis having been informed 
of this odious treason, perceived that he could 
no longer resist the ‘criminal projects of his 
sons; he called together the faithful servants 
who remained abont his person, went to the 
camp of the princes and delivered himself 
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into their hands. The plain on which these 
events occurred lies between Basle and Stras- 
burg; since that time it has been called “the 
plain of falsehood,” in remembrance of the 
infamy of the pontiff. 

Louis was received by his children with 
great demonstrations of respect ; shortly after- 
wards, however, he was separated from Ju- 
dith, his wife, who was intrusted to the guar- 
dianship of Louis, king of Bavaria; then, at 
the instigation of Gregory, they declared him 
a prisoner, and deprived of the imperial dig- 
nity. He was then despoiled of his rayal orna- 
ments, clothed in the garb of a public penitent, 
and cpnstrained in the presence of an immense 
multitude, to confess with a loud voice, crimes 
that he had never committed. Lothaire con- 
fined him in the monastery of St. Medard, at 
Soissons, seized upon the sovereign authority, 
and caused the clergy, the lords, and the army 
to take an oath of allegiance to him as empe- 
ror of the West and king of France. 

After having directed and consecrated this 
infamous usurpation, the pope returned in tri- 
umph into Italy, But the authority of the 
children of Louis was not of lo uration ; 
the people, indignant at the conduct of Lo- 
thaire, revolted against him and re-established 
the emperor upon the throne. In his tum 
Louis resolved to be revenged on the pontiff, 
and sent immediately to Rome, St. Anscairus, 
the metropolitan of Hamburg, accompanied 
by the prelates of Soissons and Strasburg, and 
the count Gerald, for the purpose of interro- 
gating the holy father as to the part which he 

d taken in the conspiracy of- the French 
princes. 
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Gregory protested, on oath, the parity of his 
intentions, renewed the assurances of his de- 


votion to the person of the king, ple him- 
self to aid him against his sons, and loaded 
with presents the envoys of France. The 


weak Louis consented to forget the past; he 
pardoned his children, and even carried his 
indulgence so far as to interpose his authority 
to protect the Holy See against his son Lo- 
thaire, who, furious at the new treason of the 
pope, had ordered his officers to treat with 
great severity the priests of the Roman church, 
and even the holy father himself. 

Louis thus wrote to his son: “Recollect 
prince, that in bestowing on you the kingdom 
of Italy, I have recommended to you to have 
the greatest respect for the holy Roman church, 
and that you have sworn to defend it against 
its enemies, and not to leave it exposed to the 
outrages of strangers. Putan end then to the 
violence of your soldiery against the clergy of 
Rome. I command you to prepare food and 
lodging for my retinue and myself; for I am 
about to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
apostles, and I hope that by the time of my 
arrival in the holy city all complaints against 
your troops will have ceased.” 

The nable and generous conduct of Louis 
in this matter, serves to blagken for ever the 
memory of the execrable pontiff, who used 
religion as a plea to arm children against their 
father ! 

This cowardly, knavish, perfidous, and sacri- 
legious priest, destitute of principles and faith, 
occupied the chair of St. Peter for sixteen 
years. Heat last died in the beginning of the 
year 844. 
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SERGIUS THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTH POPE. 
[A. D. 844.] 


History of Sergius, surnamed the Hog’s Snout—Troubles caused by the election of Se ae 
Journey of King Louis to Rome—Boldness of the poe is election ts confirmed—He and 
his ‘brother publicly sell the offices of the church—The Roman people take the oath of fidelity to 
the emperor—Louts is crowned king of the Lombards—The rape of the beautiful Ermengarde, 
daughter of Lothaire—Dtwision between the emperor and his brothers—Council of Paris— 
Nomenoes seizes upon the sovereignty of Brittany—Incursions of the Saracens tnto Italy— 
Miracle of Monte Cassino—Death of Sergius. 


Sxrervs was a Roman by birth. He had 
lost his father at a very early age. His mo- 
ther took great pains with his education. Un- 
fortunately she was carried off by an epidemic, 
and the ink Sergius emained an orphan. 

Pope Leo the Third admitted him into the 


school of the chanters, where he distinguished | 


himself by his rapid progress and his great 
aptitude for work. His protector, having taken 
him into his favour, made him an acolyte; 
Stephen the Fourth then made him a sub- 
deacon, and Pascal the First, ordained him a 
prient of the order of St. Sylvester ; finally, 

tegory the Fourth made him an archpriest. 

On the death of this pontiff, the lords and 


the people assembled together to choose his 
successor, But the number of those ambitious 
of the office was so great, that parties were 
undecided and did not choose any of the com- 
petitors. The brother of Sergius, skilfully 
availing himself of the disposition of their 
minds, spread the name of the archpriest 
among the people, and his partizans pro- 
claimed that Sergius was alone worthy of the 
tiara, The voters, thus taken by surprise, 
immediately gave their suffrages to the happy 
Sergius. 

r deacon named John, also intrigued for 
the chair of St. Peter ; furious at having failed 
in his projects, he put himself at the head of 
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soldiers and forced the gates- of the palace to 
proceed to a new election. The prelates and 
the people precipitated themselves on these 
disorganizers in the patrierchal residence ; 
they d the deacon from the church in 
which he had taken reftige, drove off his par- 
tizans, and finally, when the tumult was ap- 
peased, the citizens of Rome went to the 
church of St. Martin, which was the residence 
of Sergius. He was conducted with great 
honours to the palace of the Lateran; an im- 
mense crowd of pis and ae followed 
him, singing sacre and on the same 
day he was solaanis bonecorated and en- 
throned in the presence of the people. 

Anastasius relates, that during the night 
succeeding this important ceremony “there 

' fell so great a quantity of snow, that the holy 
city appeared on the next day to be clothed 
in a spotless robe, as a sign of rejoicing, and 
a favourable presage for the new reign.” 

Before his election the called himself 
Os Porci, Hog’s Snout. Atter the conseeration 
he this ridiculous name, and took 
that of Sergius. To this circumstance is at- 
tributed the origin of the usage which is still 
preserved by the popes, of choosing a new 
name on mounting the Holy See. 

The deacon John, as a punishment for his 
revolt, had been confined in a close prison ; 
the ae ga charged to judge him wished 
to send him into exile; the clergy, always 

more severe than other men ey this pun- 

ishment too light, and asked that his eyes and 
tongue should be torn out. Sergius opposed 
all these cruel measures, restored his prisoner 
to liberty, and re-instated him in his diaconate. 
In the midst of these disorders, the new pon- 
tiff, urged to receive consecration, was unable 
to wait for the consent of Lothaire to his ordi- 
nation: the emperor, irritated by this act of 
disobedience, resolved to send to Rome his eld- 
est son Louis, accompanied by his uncle, Dro- 
gon, bishop of Metz, to testify his discontent 
with the Holy See, and to prevent the future 
consecration of popes without his authority. 
Before his departure, the young Louis was 
declared king ot Italy, and Lothaire gave him 

a magnificent retinue to accompany him into 

his kingdom. As soon as Sergius heard of 
the arrival of the pees, he sent to meet him 
the magistrates of Rome, the children of the 
schools, the companies of the militia with 
their leaders, all thundering forth songs in 
honour of the young sovereign, and bearing 
crosses and banners at the head of the proces- 
sion, as was tised in the reception of the 
emperors. mis traversed the holy city in 
the midst of an immense escort, and advanced 
towards the porch of the church of St. Peter. 
where stood the ponat Sergiu 
his egy and clothed with ornaments 

ittering with gold and precious stones. 

When the king had mounted the steps of. 
the church, the two sovereigns embraced, and 
both entered the court of honour, holding each 
other by the hand. Ata signal of the holy 
father, the inner gates, which were of massive 
silver, closed as if of their own accord; then 


earrounded o; 


Sergius, turning towards the prince, said to 
him, “My Lord; if you come hither with a 
sincere desire to contribute with all your 
efforts to the safety of the state and church. 
I will cause the sacred gates to open; but if 
not, ou shall not enter the temple of the 
a es. 4 

Still, notwithetanding the pacific assurances 
of the young monarch, the soldiers of his es- 
cort, encamped around the city, had orders to 
ravage the country, to punish the Romans for 
having ordained a pope without waiting for 
the arrival of the commissioners of the em- 
peror. The French prelates and lords even 
assembled to examine if the election of Sergius 
was regular, and if they should drive from the 

mtifical throne the audacious archpriest. 

his assembly, composed of twenty-three 
bishops, and a t number of abbots and 
lords, was so i e at the intrigues and 
machinations of the holy father, that Angil- 
bert, metropolitan of Milan, loudly accused 
Sergius of having excited, by his ambition, all 
the disorders which desolated the holy city, 
and declared that he separated himself from 
his communion. ' 

Viguier aleo affirms that during the reign of 
Sergius, the priests enjoyed every license. He 
adds, “the pope had a brother named: Bene- 
dict, a man of a brutal character, who seized 
upon the ecclesiastical and political adminis- 
tration of the city of Rome. By his avarice 
he introduced disorder every where, and wore 
out the people by his exactions. He publicly . 
gold the bishoprics, and he who gave the 
highest price obtained the preference. Heat 
last rendered. the usage of simony, so natural 
to the Italian clergy, that there did not exist 
in this corrupt province a single bishop or 
priest, animated $ laudable motives, who did 
not address complaints to the emperor to put 
an end to this abominable traffic. 

“The divine Providence, wearied of these 
abominations, sent the scourge of the Pagans 
to revenge the crimes of the court of Rome. 
The Saracens, urged on by the hand of God, 
came even into the territory of the church. 
put to death a great number of persons, and 
sacked villages and castles,” 

Such was the frightful position of Rome six 
months after the enthronement of Sergius. 
Nevertheless, the young prince, seduced b 
the presents and the flattery of the pontiff, 
confirmed his election, notwithstanding the 
advice of his counsellors, and only exacted 
that the citizens of Rome shouhl renew their 
oath of fidelity to him and his father. The 
ceremony took place in the church of St. Peter; 
the Italian and French lords, the clergy, the 
pepe and the pontiff, swore before the body 

f the apostle, entire submission to the em- 
peror Lothaire and his son, after which Louis 
received the crown at the hands of Sergius, 
who proclaimed him king of the Lombards. 

Drogon, bishop of Metz, who had assisted 
the Holy See in this difficult affair, received 
as a recompense for his good offices, enor- 
mous sums and the title of apostolic vicar, 
with full authority over the metropolitans of 


the churches situated beyond the Alps, and 
the right of assembling general councils. 

The discord which reigned among the chil- 
dren of the emperor Louis, was not extinguish- 
ed since his death, and the hatred broke out 
on the occasion of the abduction of the beau- 
tiful Ermengarde, the daughter of Lothaire, 
who was carried off by a lord named Sisalbert, 
a vassal of King Charles the Bald. Lothaire 
accused his brothers Charles and Louis the 
German, of having authorized the ravishment 
of his daughter, and threatened them with a 
terrible war. Louis freed himself from this 
accusation by oath; Charles, on the other 

d, having replied to his brother, that he 
did not fear his threats, all the wrath of the 
emperor was turned against him. 

o assure himself of his vengeance, Lo- 
thaire first undertook to re-instal upon the 
See of Rheims the prelate Ebbon, who had 
formerly been driven from his diocese on ac- 
count of his crimes, and had been replaced by 
the celebrated Hincmar. He made Ebbon 
promise to use the influence of religion to de- 
tach the people from their obedience to the 
king of Neustria; he was then employed in 
inducing the pope to pronounce the re-instal- 
lation of the unworthy archbishop. 

Sergius, obedient to the orders of the em- 
peror, wrote to King Charles, that he had cited 
the bishops Gondevand, metropolitan of Rouen, 
and Hincmar, to appear in the city of Treves, 
whither legates from the Holy See would go, 
to examine, in a council, into the case of the 
deposed prelate. The prince opposed the 
departure of his bishops, alleging thag they 
were not in safety in an enemy's country, and 
indicated the city of Paris for a place of meet- 
ing. The legates having assented to this 
change, the synod assembled to judge the two 

relates. Ebbon did not appear before the 

ishops, and did not even pend letters to excuse 
his absence. The fathers then declared that 
they would interdict him, until he appeared 
before them, from all pretensions upon the 
diocese of Rheims, with a prohibition to at- 
tempt any enterprise against his successor. 

Ebbon, intimidated by the sentence of the 
synod, detached himself entirely from the 
cause of. Lothaire, and notwithstanding the 
solicitations of his sovereign, he refused to 
appeal to the Holy See, and lived five years 
longer in quiet and obscurity. 

The emperor having failed in his projects 
against the archbishop of Rheims, formed 
new intrigues and encouraged the revolt of 
Nomenoe, duke of the Bretons. This ambi- 
tious lord had levied an army against Charles 
ee Poma was desirious oi being declared 

ing of Brittany, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the bisha? 8 of the porinis è in kare 
devoted to tbe king of Neustria, and refused to 
consecrate him. In that age of superstition 
and ignorance, nations regarded priests as the 
sole dispensers of crowns, and princes were 
not recognized as legitimate sovereigns, until 
after they had received their diadems from 
the hands of bishops. Lothaire, knowing the 
avarice of the holy father, induced the duke 
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to send to Rome a brilliant embassy, carrying 
rich presents to be offered to Sergius, in ex- 
change for the re-establishment of the royalty 
of Brittany. This step of the duke was very 
successful; the pontiff declared his preten- 
sions just and legitimate, and ordered the 
Breton bishops to consecrate him king under 
nalty of deposition and anathema. The 
uke then assembied the prelates of his pro- 
vince, and by his threats forced them to exe- 
cnte the orders of the pontiff. Sey 

Thus France became a bloody arena, m 
which the descendants of Charlemagne -die- 
puted for the first rank, and rivalled each 
other in crimes and outrages. 

Italy, more unfortunate still under the 
tyranny of the popes, found itself abandoned 

efenceless to the avarice of the priests and ' 
the cruelty of the Saracens. 

The Moors, having remounted the Tiber, 
besieged Rome and spread themeelves through 
ae Sonir; the Gao ge St. Peter and 

t. were pillaged and 'the magnificent 
altar of silver which adomed the sepulchre 
of the apostle Peter became the prey of these 
barbarians. They seized upon the little city 
of Fondi, and after having put the men to the 
sword, they burned the city and led the women 
into captivity. Lothaire having sent troops 
againet them, they ogre their_camp near 
Gaéta, wailed bravely for the French and 
routed them. 

This victory augmented the power of the 
Saracens ; hey penetrated further into Italy, 
and directed their steps towards the convent 
of Monte Cassino, celebrated for the immense 
wealth which it contained. Arrived in the 
night in sight of.the monastery, the Moors 
pitched their tents on the banks of a stream, 
whose ford they could easily pass, and which 
separated them from Monte Cassino, putting 
off until the next day the pillage of this rich ab- 
bey, in order that nothing might escape them. 

The monks who found themselves defence- 
lese, at the mercy of the Arabs, expected no- 
thing but death. In their despair, they went 
with naked feet and ashes on their bead to 
the church of St. Benedict, to the night in 
prayers and invoke the protection of their bless- 
ed founder. Then, bya brilliant miracle, at the 
moment when they thundered forth the chant 
of the sacred songs, the heavens were covered 
with clouds and there fell so abundant a rein, 
that the stream became a torrent, and it was 
impossible for their enemies on the next day to 
cross it! At least thus the legend relates the 
miraculous deliverance of the monastery. 

Furions at seeing their rich prey esca; 
them, the Saracens glutted their rage on the 
inhabitants of the surrounding country. They 
burned the farm houses, carried off the cattle, 
violated the women, and put to death by tor- 
ture all the monks whom they encountered ; 
finally, they ravaged all Italy until the end 
of the reign of Sergins. 

The pontiff died suddenly on the 27th of 
January, 847, after having occupied the Holy 
= iy three years. He was interred at &. 

eter’s, 
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In Gaul, a mendicant monk, called Gothe- 
scale, endeavoured to raise a new heresy, and 
taught the doctrine of predestination ; that is 
to say, that according to his view, men could 
not correct their errors nor their habitual sins, 
on account of a hidden power which led them 
in F ite of themselves to their destruction, 
an 


cause God predestinated evil as well as 

got from all rape The celebrated Raban- 
ur, archbishop of Mayence, vigorously com- 
batted these pemicious doctrines and con- 
demned the heretic in several councils, re- 
gardljess of the bonds of affection which united 


them. Both had many years in the 
monastery of Fulda, of which Raben had been 
the director. 


It was from this pious retreat that the most 
illustrious doctors of the ninth century sallied 
forth to spread light through Gaul, amongst 
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others Valafrid, Strabon, and Loup de Ferrié- 
res. During twenty years Raban remained at 
the head of this celebrated community, which 
did not count less than two hundred and 
seventy monka and caused himself to be 
cherished by all for his mildness, piety, spirit 
of concord and conciliation. Nevertheless 
the love of science and of solitude, induced 
him suddenly to renounce his dignity of ab- 

and he retired to Mount St. Peter, into a 
little isolated dwelling, where he composed a 
large number of very remarkable works upon 
philosophy and the different branches of sa- 
cred and .profane learning. At the age of 
seventy he was named archbishop of May- 
ence. Forced, in spite of himself, to accept 
the burthen of’ the episcopate, he bore it glo- 
rionsly until his death, of which it would be 


difficult to assign a certain epoch. 


LEO THE FOURTH, THE HUNDRED AND SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 847.]- 


Enthronement of Leo—His. pride—Knavery of the priests—Leo builds walls around Rome— 


Defeat of the Saracens by the allies of the 
cultes—Foundation of Leopolis—Death of 


Leo was the son of an Italian lord, named 
Rodoaldus ; his parents had placed him in the 
monastery of St. Martin, situated near to the 
church of St. Peter, in order that he might 
acquire in this pious retreat a know of 
the sacred Scriptures. The young “religious” 
was tecianmegied to Gregory the Fourth, who 
took him into the palace of the Lateran and 
ordained him a sub-deacon, attaching him to 
his person. Sergius the Second also conceived 
an affection for him; he consecrated him a 

riest of the order of the Four Crowns, and 
loaded him with riches and honours. 

On the death of his protector, Leo, accord- 
ing to some authors, intrigued for the perec ; 
according to others, he was elevated to the 
Holy See by an unanimous vote, and against 
his wishes; all agree, however, that after his 
election he went to the patriarchal palace, fol- 
lowed by a magnificent retinue, and that he 
presented his feet to be kissed by the clergy, 
nobility, and principal citizens. The Romans 
dared not ordain the new pontiff without the 
authority of Lothaire, and the Holy See re- 
mained vacant for two months. 

But the approach of the barbarians who 
threatened to besiege Rome a second time, 
determined the council of the city to wait no 
longer for the commissioners of the emperor, 
end th was consecrated by three bi- 

at 


e 
shops. Fhe first act of the holy father after 
bis enthronement was to repair the church of 


St. Peter, which had been devastated by the 
Arabs. He adorned it with a cross of gold, 
with chalices and chandeliers of silver, with 
curtains and tapestries of precious stuffs ; he 
placed in front of the confessional or the pre- 


ppe eae used at the dedication of new 


o—Opinions of historians in regard to him. 


tended sepulchre, tables of gold, enriched 
with precious stones and adorned with paint- 
ings in enamel, representing his portrait and 
that of Lothaire. The sepulchre was eur- 
rounded by large frames of silver, richly 
worked, and all these omaments were covered 
by an immense tabernacle of silver, weighing 
sixteen hundred pounds. 

These embellishments and the revenues 
which he appropriated to the priests of this 
church, amounted to more than three thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixteen pounds weight 
of silver, and two hundred and sixteen pounds 
of gold. In order to appreciate the outrage 
of the prodigalities of the pontiff towards his 
clergy, and the insatiable avarice of the 
priests of Rome, it will be enough to relate 
two facts of that unfortunate period. “ At the 
council of Toulouse, held in 846, the contri- 
bution, which. each curate was obliged to 
furnish to his bishop, consisted of three bu- 
shels of wheat, three bushels of barley, a 
measure of wine, and a lamb, the whole va- 
lued at two pennies.” The second example 
of public nuny is drawn from the life of 
Charles the Bald. “The prince made an 
edict in 864 for a new coinage of money; 
and as by this decree the old money was 
decried, and was no longer circulated, he or- 
dered that there should be drawn from his 
coffers fifty pounds of silver, to be expended 
in commerce.” Thus we may judge into 
what brutality and misery kings and priests 
had plunged the nations, when a chalice or a 
perfume box of a church in Rome wasalmost 
of more value than all the circulating medium 
of the merchants of a great kingdom ! 
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We can with difficulty understand that 
men had descended to such an abject state, 
and that they should thus have allowed them- 
selves to be despoiled by the avarice of sove- 
reigns; we would even be tempted to doubt 
these extraordinary facts if contemporary his- 
torian® did not recite them with a naiveté 
which guarantees the truth of their recitals. 

The chroniclers of the period attribute to 
the holy father the death of a terrible dragon, 
the terror of the holy city. This is the le- 
gend: “A cockatrice of more than thirty feet 
in length by two and a half in thickness, had 
retired into a cave, near the church of St. 
Lucius, to which no one dare approach, as the 
breath of the monster caused death. The 

ntiff, however, went in a procession at the 
fend of his clergy, to the cave where the 
cockatrice lay, and as soon as the animal 
heard the voice of the holy father, it died, 
casting forth a great quantity of flame from 
its mouth. .. .” 

This miracle did not prevent the Arabs 
from continuing their ravages upon the coasts 
of Italy, from sacking the cities and devasta- 
ting the country. Leo, fearing lest they should 
come even to Rome, and being desirous of 
placing the church of St. Peter beyond the 
reach of a sudden attack, surrounded it with 
walls and bastions, and even resolved to exe- 
cute the plan formed by one of his predeces- 
sors, of building a city near to the church. 
He first addreseed the emperor Lothaire, who 
approved of the plan of a new city, and sent 
large sums to hasten the building; he then 
assembled the notables of Rome, and con- 
sulted them upon the measures necessary to 
be taken for the execution of the work. In 
accordance with their advice and the general 
interest, they brought in serfs from the cities 
and domains which belonged to the lords and 
the monasteries. 

Four entire years were employed on the 
foundation ; the pontiff visited the workmen 
daily, without being prevented by cold, wind 
or rain. At the same time he raised agai 
the old walls of Rome, which had fallen into 
ruins, and constructed fifteen towers, two of 
which were placed on the banks of the Tiber, 
and impeded the navigation of the river by 
great chains. The works were’not yet com- 
pleted when a debarkation of the Saracens 
took place in the island of Sardinia. 

On the receipt of this news, Leo, fearing to 
be shortly besieged by the barbarians, de- 
manded aid from the inhabitants of Naple 
Amalfi, and Gaéta. His request was acced 
to, and Cesar, the son of Sergius, the leader 
of the Neapolitan troops, was sent to lead 
troops to the pontiff to op the landing of 
the Saracens. The holy father came to Ostia 
to receive his allies; he received the Neapo- 
litan leaders with t demonstrations of 
friendship, and gave his feet to the soldiers to 
kiss ; he then celebrated a solemn mags, and 
admunistered the communion to the whole 
army. Scarcely was the ceremony completed 
when the sails of the Saracens appeared on 
the sea; the troops, excited to enthusaseh by 
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this circumstance, which they regarded as a 
happy presage, uttered ories of joy at the 
sight of the vessels of the enemy ; but the 
holy father, less éonfident in celestial prodi- 
gies, escaped during the night, and disgrace- 
fully returned to Rome. 

At the break of day the Saracens com- 
menced their landing ; the Neapolitans, who 
lay concealed behind the rocks, suffered a 
part of their enemies quietly to disembark, 
when they suddenly un ed themselves, 
fell upon the Arabs and made an horrible 
carnage. : Almost all were put to the sword, 
and a tempest having arisen at the same mo- 
ment, the rest of the fleet was entirely dis- 

emed. Those who landed on the neigh- 
fouring islands were pursued by the Neapoli- 
tans; some were hung to the trees in the 
paces ii were conducted to Rome, and 
compelled to labour on the walls. 

This new re-inforcement of workmen ac- 
celerated the work on the church of St. Peter, 
and the new city was completed on the 27th 
of June, 849. The holy father, wishing to 
finish his werk by an imposing ceremony, 
convoked all the bishops of Italy, the clergy 
of Rome, the grandees and the people, and at 
the head of an immense multitude he ap- 

roached the walls of the enclosure with naked 
eet and his forehead covered with ashes. 
The procession made the tour of the walls 
eeveral times. singing hymnsand psalms. At 
each station the pontiff sprinkled the buildicg 
with holy water, and made a prayer before 
the gates of the city; mass was then cele- 
brated in the church of St. Peter, and Leo 
distributed rich presents to the workmen, and 
even to the Saracens, who had done a part of 
the work. The dedication being terminated, 
the new city received the name of Leonine. 

The holy father was aleo engaged in forti- 
fying Porto, which remained exposed to the 
invasions of the infidel; but whilst he was 
occupied with these works, a great number of 
Corsicans, driven from their country by the 
Moors, took refuge at Rome, and besought the 

ntiff to take them under his rule, pledging, 

y oath, themselves and their descendants, 10 
pone an inviolable fidelity towards the 

oly See. Leo listened favourably to their 
request, and offered them, as their residence, 
the city of Porto, where they established 
themselves with their wives and children. 
He even gave them lands, cattle, horses, pro- 
visions and money. This deed of donation was 
confirmed by Lothaire and his son, who de- 
posited it upon the confessional of St. Peter, 
im the presence of the grandees, the clergy 
and the people. At the close of this magnib- 
cent ceremony the holy father granted to the 
metropolitan Hinemar authority to wear his 
pallium constantly, an ornament of distinction 
which archbishops cculd not wear but on 
great occasions. 

The eare of ‘the pontiff was soon extended 
to the unfortunate inhabitants of Centum- 
cella, who, during forty years, had been 
driven from their city by the Saracens, and 
whose dwellings had been entirely destroyed. 
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During that period they had been forced to' 
take refuge in the woods, and to live as| 


savage beasts. The pope, touched by their 
frightful misery, penetrated into the retreats 
of these unfortunate beings, was prodigal to 
them of aid, and built, to receive them, a new 
city, which he named Leopolis, and solemn) 
dedicated with the same ceremonies whic 
had been used for the city Leonine. In the 
following century, the city having become 
too small to contain the population, which had 
Prodigioualy inereased, the inhabitants aban- 
loned it to return to the ancient Centumcella 
on the sea, which they called Civita-Vecchia, 
or KE old city. 
ilst Leo was engaged in repairing the 
disasters which the Sasae had aia in 
Italy, Daniel, the chief of the militia of Rome, 
went to the emperor Louis, and accused the 
pe Gratian of having formed a plot to free 
imself from the rule of the French. This 
revelation irritated the prince against the Ro- 
mans; he assembled in haste, and 
without advising the pontiff or the senate of 
his proj ts, he entered the ‘holy city at the 
head of his army. Notwithstanding the hos- 
tility of this movemaąnt, the pope received 
Louis with great honours upon the steps of the 
charch of St. Peter, and delivered to him a 
discourse full of unction and wisdom, asking 
from him the cause of his discontent. The 
monarch refused to reply to the observations 
of Leo, and ordered him to convoke a council 
immediately, to judge the cause of Gratian, 
who was accused of the crime of lese-ma- 


y. 
g the day appointed, the emperor, the pope 
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and the Roman and French lords, went in 
great pomp to the new palace of Leo. The 
session was opened by Daniel, who appeared 
as the accuser of Gratian. Tne latter replied 
victoriously to all the accusations, and con- 
victed his adversary of calumny; then the 
holy father, in the name of the assembly, de- 
clared that the calumniator should be deli- 
vered over to the accused, in accordance with 
the Roman law; but at the request of Leo, 
the sentence was retracted, and the guilt 
man esca the just punishment of his 
crime. This was the last decree made by the 
pontiff; he died in the beginning of the year 
853, after a reign of six years. 

Several Catholic authors exalt the inno- 
cence of the life of Leo, the purity of his mo- 
rals, his sincere piety, his li rality, and his 
information. Other writers, equally com- 
mendable for their information, affirm that 
the holy father founded a convent of nuns in 
his own house, and that he abandoned him- 
self with them to the most abominable de- 
baucheries ; they accuse him of having been 
of a sordid avarice, and they cite, to sustain 
their opinion, the testimony of the celebrated 
abbot, Loup-de-Ferriere. 

In fact; this monk, having been sent to Rome 
as an embaseador, took care to fortify himself 
with magnificent presents, “ because, said he, 
without this indispensable precaution, one 
cannot approach Leo the Fourth.” Finally, 
historians maintain that the care of his per- 
sonal safety, and not his solicitude for the 
people, was the only moving cause of the im- 
mense works which he caused to be executed. 
in the Roman province. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE POPESS JOAN. 
[A. D. 853,] 
The history of the popess Joan proved by authentic and indisputable testimony—Birth of Joan— 


Opinions as to her 


true name—-Her first amour with a young monk—She disguises herself as a 


man, in order to enter the monastery of her lover—She goes into En gay oar ies she becomes 


semarkable for her profound wisdom—Her journeys to Greece— Deal of 
to Rome—Her great reputation for holiness 

thronement of the popess—Miracles during her 
the acts of the papacy—Louis the Second receives his imperial crown at her hands—t: 


a PA e ots 
learning is spread throughout Italy—En- 
ificate—She consecrates and poms all 

er amours 


with a cardinal—She becomes enciente—The Visions—She ts taken with the pains of child- 
birth in the midst of a solemn procession—Her accouchement and death—-The confusion of the 


Eugenia made an abbot in a monastery of Benedictines—Singular adventures of 


ee ee strangle her child—Examples of females disguised in the garb of men— 
the mont The 


odore in the See of Constantinople. 


Durno several centuries, the history of the 
popess Joan was regarded, by the clergy 
even, as incontestable ; but finally, the ultra- 
montanes, understanding the scorn and ridi- 
cule which the reign of a woman might bring 
upon the church, have treated as a fable 
worthy of the contempt of enlightened men, 
the pontificate of this celebrated woman. The 
most equitable authors have, on the other 
hand, defended the reputation of Joan, and 

Vou. I. 2 D 


have proved, by the most authentic testimony, 
that he popess illustrated her reign by the 
splendour of her abilities, and the practice of 
Christian virtues. 

The fanatical Baronius regards the popess 
as a monster, whom atheists and heretics had 
evoked from hell by witchcraft and spells; 
the superstitious Florimond de Raymond com- 

es Joan to a second Hercules, who had 
been sent by heaven to curse the Roman 
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church, whose abominations had excited the 
wrath of God. But the popess has been vic- 
toriously defended by an English historian, 
Alexander Cook ; her memory has been res- 
cued by him from the calumnies of her adver- 
saries, and the pontificate of Joan has retaken 
its place in the chronological order of the his- 
tory of the popes. The long disputes of the 
Catholics and Protestants on the subject of 
this celebrated female, having given a power- 
ful attraction to her history ; weare compelled 
to enter upon all the details of a life so extra- 
ordinary. 

Behold the manner in which the Jesuit 
Labbe, one of the enemies of the popess, sent 
his cartel of defiance to the reformed Chris- 
tians, “I give the most formal defiance to all 
the heretics of France, England, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, and all the countries 
of the earth, to be able to reply, with the 
slightest appearance of truth, to the chronolo- 
gical demonstration which I have published 

inst the fable which the heterodox relate 
of the popess Joan, an impious fable, of which 
I have overthrown the fragile foundations in 
an invincible manner... .’? The Protestants, 
far from being intimidated by the effrontery 
of the Jesuit, victoriously refuted all his allega- 
tions, demonstrated the falsity of his citations, 
destroyed all the scaffolding of hisknavery and 
falsehood, and despite the anathemas of Father 
Labbe, they drew Joan from the imaginary 
space to which fanaticism had confined her. 

In his treatise, Father Labbé accused John 
Huss, Jerome of Prague, Wickliffe, Luther, 
and Calvin, of being the inventors of the his- 
tory of the popess; but it was proved that 
Joan, having mounted the Holy See almost 
six centuries before the appearance of the 
first of these illustrious men, it was impossible 
they should have imagined the fable; and 
that in all these cases Marianus, who wrote 
the life of the popess more than five hundred 
years before them, could not have been able 
to copy it from their works. 

A history, whose moral views elevate it 
above the intereste of religious sects, should 
occupy itself with the triumph of truth, with- 
out disquieting itself on account of sacerdotal 
wrath ; and besides, the existence of this cele- 
brated woman cannot inflict any blow on the 
dignity of the Holy See, since, Joan, during the 
course of her reign, did not imitate the knave- 
ries, the treasons, nor the cruelties of the pon- 
tiffs of the ninth century. 

ene chroniclers establish, with the 
“highest degree of evidence, the period of the 
reign of Joan, and their assertions merit the 
more belief, as these historians, being prelates, 
pieni and monks, all zealous partizans of the 

oly See, would have been interested in de- 
nying the appearance of a woman on the 
throne of St. Peter. It is true that eeveral 
authors of the ninth century make no mention 
of this heroine ; but their silence is justly at- 
tributed to the barbarity of the Doed and the 
stupidity of the clergy. 


ne of the most irrefutable proofs of the 


existence of Joan is to be fonnd in the decree ! 
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which was to be made by the court of Rome 
prohibiting the placing of Joan in the cata- 
ogue of the popes, “ Thus,” adds the Equi- 
table Launoy, “it is not just to maintain, t 
the silence which has been kept on this his- 
tory, in the times immediately following the 
event, should be prejudicial to the recital 
which has been later made. It is true that 
the cotemporary ecclesiastics of the times 
of Leo the Fourth and Benedict the Third, 
through an excessive zea) for religion, have 
not spoken of this remarkable woman ; but 
their successors, less scrupulous, have at last 
uncovered the mystery. . .” 

More than a century before Marianus wrote 
the manusoripts which he left in the abbey of 
Fulda, different authors had already given 
several versions in relation to the pontificate 
of the popess ; but this learned monk cleared 
up all doubts, and his chronicles have been 
received as authentic by the conscientious 
learned, who establish historical truths on the 
testimony of men whose probity and ability 
are incontestable. All the world agrees in 
recognizing Marianus as a judicious, imparti 
and truthful writer; his reputation is so wel 
established, that England, Scotland, and Ger- 
many have claimed the honour of being his 
country ; and moreover, his characteras a priest 
and the devotion he always exhibited towards 
the Holy See, do not permit us to suspect him 
of a leaning against the Catholic church. 

Marianus was not a weak monk, a dupe or 
a visionary ; on the contrary, he was very en- 
lightened, very well informed, full of firmness 
and religion, and had given incontestable 

roofs of his attachment to the court of Rome, 

y defendiug, with great courage, Pope Gre- 
gory the Seventh against the emperor, Henry 
the Fourth. It is not, then, possible to re- 
fuse the authority of such testimony ; besides, 
there did not exist a single historical fact at 
the close of the discussion, that we could not 
regard as evident. 

Thus the Jesuits, who have endeavored to 
throw doubts over the existence of the popess, 
comprehending the strength which the wn- 
tings of this historian gave to their adversa- 
ries, have endeavoured fo accuse of incorrect- 
ness, the copies of the works of Marianus. 
Mabillon, especially, maintains that there 
exist copies, in which there is no mention of 
the popess. To confute this assertion it is 
only necessary to consult the manuscripts in 
the principal libraries of Germany and France, 
of bxfo and the Vatican. Besides, it is 
proved that the autograph manuscripts of the 
monks, which have been preserved in France 
for many centuries, in the library of the 
Dome, really contain the history of the popess 
Joan. 

It is equally impossible to admit, that a 
man of the character of Marianus Scotus 
would bave filled his chronicles with an ad- 
venture so singular, if it had uot been true. 
Still, admitting that he was capable ef such an 
imposture, is it probable that the popes who 
then governed the church, would have ke 
silence on this impiety? Gregory the Nin 
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the proudest of the pontiff, the most im 
sioned in his pretensions for the infallibuity 
of the Holy See, would he have suffered a 
monk to dishonour the court of Rome with so 
much insolence? Would Victor the Third, 
Urban the Second, Pascal the Second, co- 
temporaries of Marianus, have suffered this 
outrage with impunity? Finally, would the 
ecclesiastic writers of his age, and especially 
the celebrated Alberic of Monte Cassino, so 
devoted to the popes, have failed to rise up 
against such an infamy ? 

Thus, according to the most authentic and 
unexceptionable testimony, it is demonstrated 
that the popess Joan existed in the ninth cen- 
tury; that a woman has occupied the chair of 
St. Peter; been the vicar of Christ on earth, 
and proclaimed ba a pontiff of Rome!!! 

A woman seated in the chair of the popes, 
her head ornamented with the tiara, and hold- 
ing in her hands the keys of St. Peter, is an 
extraordinary event, of which the records of 
history offer but a singleexample. That which 
most astonishes the mind is not, that a woman 
was enabled by her talents to elevate herself 
above all the men of her age, since heroines 
have commanded armies, governed empires, 
and filled the world with the renown of their 
wisdom, glory, and virtues; but that Joan, with- 
out armies, without treasures, with no otheraid 
than her own mind, was sufficiently skilful to 
deceive the Roman clergy, and to cause her feet 
to be kissed by the proud cardinals of the holy 
city, that it is which places her above all other 
heroines, for noone beside approaches the mar- 
vellous fact of having become a female pope! 

In a life so extraordinary as that of Joan, we 
should relate all the events which have been 
transmitted to us by historians, and enter in dẹ- 
tail into the actions of this remarkable woman. 

The following is the version of Marianus 
Scotus, of the birth of the popess:—“ At the 
beginning of the ninth century, Charles the 
Great, after having subdued the Saxons, de- 
sired to convert them to Christianity, and sent 
to England for learned priests, who could 
second him in his plans. In the number of 
the professors who passed over into Germany, 
was an English priest, accompanied by a 
young girl whom he had taken into his family, 
to conceal her grossness. The lovers were 
obliged to interrupt their journey, and etopped 
at Mayence, where the young English wo- 
man gave birth to a daughter, whose adven- 
tures were one day to occupy the attention of 
future ages; this infant was Joan.” 

We do not know exactly the name which 
Me bore in her infancy. She is called Agnes 
by some authors, Gerberte or Gilberte by 
others, and finally Joan by the greatest num- 
ber. ‘The Jesuit Sevarius maintains that she 
was also called Isabella, Marguerite, Dorothea, 
and Justa. We are not better informed as to 
the surname which she took ; some assure us 
that ghe added to her name the designation 
of the English; others wish to join her to the 
name of Gerberte ; and an author of the four- 
teenth century calls her Magnsnima, doubt- 
less to éxpress the boldness and rashness of 
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Joan. These eame authors present fewer 
contradictions as to the place of her birth; 
some maintain that she was born in Great 
Britain; others designate Mayence; others 
Engelheim, a city of the Palatinate, and cele- 
brated as the birthplace of Charlemagne ; 
but the greatest number agree that she was 
of English origin, was brought up at May- 
ence, and born at Engelheim, a village situa- 
ted in the neighbourhood of that city. 

Joan was a beautiful girl, and her mind, 
cultivated by the care of a well-informed fa- 
ther, exhibited such a development, that she 
astonished by her replies all the doctors who 
approached her. e admiration she in- 
pired, still further increased her ardour for 
science, and at twelve years of age her in- 
struction was equal to that of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the Palatinate. But when 
she reached the age at which women begin 
to love, science was insufficient to fill the de- 
sires of her ardent imagination, and love 
changed the destinies of Joan. 

A young student of an English family, and 
a monk of the abbey of Fulda, was seduced by 
her beauty, and became desperately enamour- 
ed of her. “If he loved well,” says the 
chronicle, “Joan on her side was neither in- 
sensible nor cruel.” Conquered by the vows 
of an inviolable attachment, and drawn on by 
the wishes of her own heart, Joan consented 
to fiy with her lover from the paternal roof. 
She abandoned her true name, clothed her- 
self in the garments of a man, and, under the 
name of English John, followed the young 
monk into the abbey of Fulda. The supe- 
rior, deceived by this disguise, received Joan 
into his monastery, and laced her under the 
direction of the learned Raban-Maur. 

Some time after, the constraint under which 
the lovers found themselves, induced them to 
determine to quit the convent to go into Eng- 
land to continue their studies. They soon 
became the most erudite in Great Britain. 
They then resolved to visit new countries, 
in order to observe the manners of different 
people, and to learn their language. 

hey first visited France, where Joan, still 
wearing the frock of a monk, disputed with 
the French doctors, and excited the admira- 
tion of the celebrated persons of that period ; 
the celebrated ducthess of Septimania, St. 
Anecairus, the monk Bertram, and the abbot 
Loup de Ferriere. After this first journey, 
the two lovers determined to visit Greece. 
They traversed Gaul, and embarked at Mar- 
seilles in a vessel which carried them to the 
capital of the Hellenes. Old Athens, which 
was the most ardent focus of learning, the 
centre of science and polite literature, pos- 
sessed still its schools and academies, and 
was quoted throughout the world for the elo- 
quence of its professors, and the profound 
knowledge of its astronomers and natural 
philosophers. 

When Joan arrived in this magnificent 
country, she was but twenty years old, and in 
all the splendour of her beauty; but her mo- 
nastic habit, by its amplitude, concealed her 
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sex from the observation of all, and her face, 

le from vigils and labour, resembled a 
fandeome outh, rather than a woman. 

During three years, the two English lived 
under the beautifal skies of Greece, surround-. 
ed by all scientific illustrations, and pursuing 
their studies in philosophy, theology, divine 
and human literature, the arte, and sacred 
and profane history. Under masters so skil- 
ful, Joan fathomed every thing, learned every 
thing, explained all, and joining to universal 
knowledge a prodigious eloquence, she filled 
with astonishment those who were admitted 
to hear her. à 

In the midst of her triumphs, Joan was 
struck by a terrible blow. e companion 
of her labours, her cherished lover, he who 
had not quitted her for long years, was at- 
tacked by a sudden illness, and died in a few 
. hours, leaving the unfortunate woman alone 
and abandoned on the éarth. 

Joan obtained new cou: from her despair; 
she surmounted her affliction and resolved to 
to quit Greece. . Besides, it became difficult 
for her much longer to conceal her sex in a 
country where men wore long beards, and she 
chose Rome as the place of her retreat, be- 
cause there, custom commanded men to shave. 
Perchance this motive was not the only one 
which determined her preference for the holy 
city; the troubles and divisions which then 
agitated this capitol of the Christian world, 
offered to her ambition a larger theatre than 
Greece. 

As soon as she had arrived in the holy city, 
Joan caused herself to be admitted into the 
academy called the school of the Greeks, for 
the purpose of teaching the eeven liberal arts, 
and especially rhetoric. St. Augustine 
already rendered this school very'renowned ; 
Joan augmented its reputation. She not only 
continued the ordinary courses, but she intro- 
duced a course of abstract eciences, which 
lasted three years, and in which an immense 
auditory admired her prodigious learning. 
Her lessons, her harangues, and even her im- 
provisations, were delivered with an elo- 
quence so enchanting, that the young pro- 
fessor was quoted as the most splendid genius 
of the age; and in their admiration the Ro- 
mans gave her the name of the Prince of the 
ed nks, and ally d 

Lor riests, mo! and especi oc- 
tors, tomad ered (honie hhenoured in being 
her disciples. “Her conduct was as com- 
mendabie as her abilities; the modesty of her 
discourse, her manners, the regularity of her 
morals, her piety, and her Asie works, shone 
forth,” says Marianus, “as a light before 
men.” All this exterior was an hypocritical 
mask, beneath which Joan concealed ambi- 
tious and guilty projects. Thus, at the time 
when the declining health of Leo the Fourth 
permitted the pran to form intrigues and 
cabals, a powerful party declared for her, and 
loudly proclaimed in the streets of the city, 
that she alone was worthy to occupy the 
throne of St. Peter. 

In fact, after the death of the pope, the car- 
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dinala, deacons, clergy, and le unani- 
mousty chose her to govern the church of 
Rome! Joan was ordained in the presence 
of the commissioners of the emperor in the 
church of St. Peter, by three bishops; then, 
being clothed in the pontificial ornaments, she 
went, accompanied by an immense retinue, 
to the patriarchal palace and seated hereelf 
upon the apostolical chair. 

The priests a long time discussed this im- 

rtant question, “ Was Joan elevated to the 
fly ministry Py debolics) art, or by a particu- 
lar direction of Providence?’ Some maintai 
“that the church should exhibit great grief 
and humiliation at having been governed by a 
woman.” Others hold, on the contrary, “ that 
the elevation of Joan to the Holy See, far from 
being a shame, should be glorified as a mira- 
cle from God, who had permitted the Romans 
to proceed to her election, in order to show 
that they had been led on by the marvellous 
premotion of the Holy Spirit.” 

Joan, having arrived at the supreme dignity 
of the Church, exercised the infallible autho- 
rity of vicar of Jesus Christ with so much 
wisdom, as to create the admiration of all 
Christendom. She conferred the sacred orders 
on prelates, priests and deacons; she admin- 
istered the sacraments to the faithful; she 
presented her feet to be kissed b archbigho 
abbots, and princes, and finally. che discha 
with honour all the duties of the pontiffs. She 
even composed prefaces to masses and several 
canons, which were interdicted by her suc- 


cessors, 

She conducted the political affairs of the 
court of Rome with great skill; and it was by 
her advice, that the emperor Lothaire, already 
very old, deciding to embrace the monastic 
life, retired to the abbey of Prum to repent 
over the crimes which had filled up his long 
career. As a ae! to the new monk, the 

as granted to his abbey the privilege of a 
Prescription for a Kundred 4 at, the deed of 
which 1s set forth in the sollection of Gratian. 
The empire then passed into the hands of 
Louis the Second, who received the imperial 
crown from the hands of Joan. 

But this woman, who inspired so great a 
respect in the sovereigns of the world, who en- 
chained the people by her laws, and had at- 
tracted to herself the veneration of the entire 
universe, for the superiorly of her abilities, 
and for the purity of her life, was shortly to 
break the pedestal of her greatness, and af- 
frighten Rome by the espectacle of a terrible 
all. ; 


The religious chronicles relate, that the yesa 
854 was marked by miraculous phenomena 
in all parts of Christendom. “There were 
earthquakes in many kingdoms: a shower of ` 
blood fell in the city of Bressenu or Bresnau. 
In France, clouds of monstrous grasshop- 
pers having six wings and six legs, armed 
with long and sharp teeth, devoured all the 
harvests of the provinces which they traver- 
sed; then a south wind having driven them 
into the sea between Havre and Calais, they 
were all drowned ; but their impure remains 
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cast upon the shore, spread such an infection 
through the atmosphere, that it engendered 
an epidemic which carried off a great part of 
the inhabitants.” 

In Spain the body of St. Vincent, which had 
been torn from his tomb by a sacrilegious 
monk, who wished to sell it by piecemeals, 
returned one night from the city of Valenci 
to a small village near to Mount Auban, and 
stopped upon the mere of the church, de- 
manding with a loud voice to re-enter his 
shrine. 


“AJ these signs,” adds the pious legendary, 


“announced infallibly the abomination which | he 


was about to soil the evangelical chair.” 
Joan, abandoned to serious studies, had 
presarvod an exemplary conduct since the 
eath of her lover. Even at the commence- 
ment of her pontificate, she practised the vir- 
tues which had attracted to her the respect 
and affection of all the Romans, but then per- 
chance by an irresistible attraction, perchance 
that a crown has the privilege of Wacken! 
the most beautiful character, she abandon 
herself to the joys ‘of sovereign power, and 
wished to partake them with a man worthy 
of her love. She chose a lover, assured her- 
self of his discretion, and leaded him with 
riches and honours, yet guarded so well the 
secret of her liason, that we cannot learn, but 
by conjecture, the favourite of the popess. 
Some authors maintain he was her chamber- 
lain; others assure us he was a counsellor or 
chaplain, whilst the greatest number affirm 
he was a cardinal priest of a church of 
Rome. The mystery of their amour would, 
however, have remained covered by an im- 
peere veil, had it not been for the terri- 
le catastrophe which terminated their nights 
of pleasure. Nature amused herself, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the lovers, and Joan 
became pregnant. 
It is reumed, that one day, whilst she was 
iding over a consistory, a demoniac was 
rought before her to be exorcised. After 
the usual ceremonies, she asked the demon, 
at what time it wished to leave the body of 
the possessed. The spirit of darkness imme- 
diately replied, “I will tell you, when you 
who are the pontiff and the father of fathers, 
shall cause the clergy and people of Rome to 
see a child born of a popess.” 

Joan frightened by this revelation, hastened 
to terminate the council, and to retire into her 
palace ; but scarcel had she entered the inner 
apartments, when the demon presented him- 
self again before her, and said to her, “Most 
holy father, after your accouchement you will 
belong to me, soul and body, and I will seize 
_ Upon you in order that you may burn for ever 
with me.” This horrid threat, instead of 
throwing the popers into despair, reanimated 
her courage, and produced in her heart the 
hope of appeasing the divine wrath by a pro- 
foand repentance. She imposed rude penances 
upon herself; covered her delicate limbs with 
rough hair cloth and slept upon ashes; finally 
her remorse was so fervent, that God, touched 
by her tears, sent her a vision. 
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An angel appeared unto her and offered to 
her, in the name of Jesus Christ, as a pun- 
ishment for her crime, either to be delivered 
up to the eternal flames of hell, or to be re- 
cognized as a woman before ail,the people 
of Rome. Joan accepted the latter, and wait- 
ed courageously for the chastisement which 
her gacrilegious conduct had merited. 

At the period of Rogations, which corres- 
ponds to an annual festival which the Ro- 
mans called Ambarralia, and which is cele- 
brated by a solemn procession, the popess, 
according to the established custom, mounted 
r horse and went to the church of St. Peter, 
clothed in her pontificial ornaments, preceded - 
by the cross and sacred banners, accompa- 
nied by the metropolitans, bishops, cardinale, 
pens; deacons, nobles, magistrates, and a 
large crowd of people ; she then came forth in 
this pompous apparel from the cathedral, to 
go to the church of St. John of the Lateran. 

But before arriving upon the public square, 
between the church of St. Clement and the 
amphitheatre of Domitian, ‘called the Col- 
liseum, the pains of childbirth seized her with 
such violence, that the reins escaped from her 
hands, and she fell from her horse upon the 
pavement. The unfortunate woman rolled 
over on the earth, and uttered fearful groans ; 
finally, having been disrobed of the sacred 
ornaments which covered her, in the midst of 
frightful convulsions, and in the presence of the 
immense crowd, the popess Joan gave birth 
toachild!! The confusion and disorder which 
this shameful adventure caused among the 
people, exasperated the priests, who not only 
poe her from receiving any assistance, 

ut even, without regard to the horrid suffer- 
ing she was enduring, crowded round her to 
conceal her from all eyes, and threatened her 
with their vengeance. 

Jom could not support her humiliation and 
the shame of having been seen by all the 
people in so terrible a position; she rallied 

er strength to bid a last adieu to the cardinal 
priest who sustained her in his arms, and her 
soul took its flight towards the skies. 

Thus died the popess Joan, on the day of 
Rogations, in 855, after having governed the 
church of Rome more than two years. 

Her child was strangled by the priests who 
surrounded the mother. The Romans, how- 
ever, in remembrance of the respect and at- 
tachment which they had long had for Joan, 
consented to perform for her the last dutie 
but without display or pomp. They place 
the body of her child in the same tomb. She 
was interred, not within the limits of a church, 
but on the very spot on which the tragic event * 
had occurred. 

There was elevated over her tomb a chapel 
adorned with a marble statue, representing 
the popess clothed in her sacerdotal garments, 
with a tiara upon her head and holding a 
young child in her arms., The pontiff Bene- 
dict the Third caused this image to be broken 
down towards the close of his reign, but the 
ruins of the chapel were still seen in Rome in 
the fifteenth century. 
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Some visionaries have gravely occupied 
themselves with inquiring as to what punish- 


ment God inflicted on the popess after her 
death. Some regarded the ignominy of her 
last moments as a sufficient expiation, and 
which besides, accorded with the vulgar opi- 
nion, that the popes, no matter what their 
crimes, could not be damned. Othere, less 
indulgent than the first, affirm that Joan was 
condemned to remain suspended throughout 
eternity to one side of the gates of hell, and 
her lover to the other, without being able to 
be reunited. 

The clergy of Rome, wounded in its dignity, 
and covered with confusion by this strange 
event, made a decree prohibiting the. pontiffs 
from traversing the street in which the scan- 
dal happened. Thus, since that period, on 
the day of Rogations, the procession which 
leaves the church of St. Peter to go to that of 
St. John of the Lateran, shuns this abomina- 
ble place, situated in the midst of its route, 
and makes a long circuit. 

These precautions were sufficient to blacken 
the memory of the popess; but the clergy, 
wishing to prevent a like scandal from ever 
being again renewed, devised, before the en- 
thronement of the popes, a custom very singu- 
lar, but marvellously well adapted to the cir- 
cumstances. The successor of Joan was the 
first to be submitted to this singular proof, 
which has since been called the proof of the 
pierced chair. 

The following was the ceremonial em- 
ployed :—As soon as a pontiff was chosen, he 
was conducted to the palace of the Lateran, 
to be solemnly consecrated. He was first 
seated upon a chair of white marble- placed 
beneath the porch of the church, between the 
two gates of honour. It was called the Ster- 
coraire, although it was not pierced ; but this 
name was given to it because the holy father, 
rising from this chair, thundered forth the fol- 
lowing from the hundredth and thirteenth 
psalm: “God has raised the poor out of the 
dust and the needy from the dunghill, to seat 
him above the princes!” 

Then the great dignitaries of the church 
took the pope by the hand, and conducted him 
to the oratory of St. Sylvester, where was 
another seat of porphyry, but pierced in the 
bottom, on which they seated the pontiff. 
The first ecclesiastical historians s only 
of one chair of this kind, whilst the most 
esteemed chroniclers always speak of two 
peirced chairs, which they designate as being 
of the same size, of like form, both of a very 
old style, without ornaments, cushions, or 
garniture. 

Before the consecration, the bishops and 
cardinals place the pope upon this second 
chair, where he is exposed in his person, to 
show to the assistants the proofs of his virility, 
and then two deacone approach him, and sa- 
tisfy themselves by,the touch, that their sight 
has not been deceived by false appearances, 
and they testify this to the assistants, by ex- 
claiming in a loud voice, “ We have a pope.” 
The assembly replied, “ Thanks be to God,” 
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as a sign of gratitude and joy. The: priests 
then ena fo rasta hemestVes befare the 

ntiff, raised him from the chair, encircling 
him with a silken girdle, kissed his feet, and 
proceeded to the enthronement. The cere- 
mony always terminated by a splendid festi- 
val, and by a distribution of money to the 
monks and nuns. 

Mention is made of the pierced chair in the 
consecration of Hanorius the Second, in 1061; 
in that of Pascal, in 1099; in that of Urban 
the Sixth, chosen in the year 1378: Alexan- 
der the Sixth, publicly recognized at Rome as 
the father of five children by Rosavanozza, 
his mistress, was submitted to the same proof. 
Finally, it lasted until the sixteenth century, 
and Crassus, master of the ceremonies of Leo 
the Tenth, reports precisely, in the Journal of 
Paris, all the formalities of the proof of the 
pierced chair to which that pontiff was sub- 
mitted. 

Since Leo’s time, it has ceased to be prac- 
tised: it may be because the priests compre- 
hended the ridicule of an usage so inconveni- 
a it miy Pe because the improvement of 
the no longer permits a spectacle injuri- 
ous ie i Sable morle The pierced abair 
being no longer needed, they were carried 
from their locations, to be placed in the gal- 
lery of the palace of the Lateran, which çon- 
ducted to the chapel. Father Mabillon, in his 
journey into Italy, in 1685, describes these 
two chairs, which he examined with the great- 
est attention; and he affirms ihat they were 
of porphyry, and similar in form to a sick 
couch. 

The ultra-montaynes, confounded be 
authentic documents of history, and not being 
able to deny the existence of the popes Joan, 
have aaka the entire duration of her pon- 
tificate as a vacancy in the Holy See, and 
cause Benedict the Third, to sueceed Leo the 
Fourth, under the pretence that'a woman 
could not fill the sacerdotal functidys, admin- 
ister the sacraments, nor confer the sacred 
orders. More than thirty ecclesiastical authors 
allege this as a reason for not counting Joan in 
the number of the popes, but a very remarka- 
ble fact gives a formal lie to their opinion. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century 
the cathedrgl of Sienna, having been restored 
by order of the prince, there were sculptored 
in marbje the busts of all the popes down to 
Pius the Second, who was then on the See, 
and there was placed in its rank, between 
Leo the Fourth, and Benedict the Third, the 
portrait of the popess, with this inscription, 
“John the Eighth, the female pope.” This 
important fact, would then authorize us to 
count Joan as the one hundred and eighth 
pontiff, who has governed the church of Rome, 
if custom were not stronger than truth. If 
nothing else remains, it proves, however, that 
the reign of the popess is authentic ; and that 
a woman gloriously occupied the sacred chair 
of the pontiffe of Rome. . 

Some ultra Catholics yet reject the truth, 
and refuse to admit the authenticity of all this 
proof, under the pretext that God would not 
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have permitted the chair of St. Peter, founded 
by Jesus Christ himself, to be thus occupied 
by a shameless woman. 

But then we will ask, How God could have 
suffered the sacrilegious profanations and 
abominations of the bishops of Rome? Has 
not Christ permitted the Holy See to be soiled 
by heretical, apostate, incestuous, and assassin 
popes? Was not St. Clement an Arian; Anas- 
tasius a Nestorian; Honorius a Monothelite; 
John the Twenty-second, an atheist: and did 
not Sylvester the Sevond say he had sold his 
soul to the devil to become pope ? 

Baronius, that zealous defender of the tia 
himself says, that Boniface the Sixth, an 
Stephen the Seventh, were infamous wretches, 
execrable monsters, who filled the house of 

‘God with their crimes; he accuses them of 
having surpassed all that the most cruel per- 
secutors of the church had caused the faithful 
to suffer. 

Genebrard, archbishop of Aix, affirms, that 
during almost two centuries, the Holy See was 
occupied by popes of a libertinism so fright- 
fol, that they were worthy of being called 
apostatice, and not apostolics; he says that 
women governed Italy, and that the pontifical 
chair was converted into a distaff. In fact, 
the courtezans Theodora and Marozia, mon- 
sters of lubicrity, disposed, according to their 
caprice, of the place of vicars of Jesus Christ ; 
they placed upon the throne of St. Peter their 
lovers or their bastards; and the chroniclers 
relate of these women, facts so strange, 80 
monstrous, and recount debaucheries so re- 
volting, that it is impossible to place them in 
our history. 

Thus, since the clemency of God heas tole- 
rated all these abominations in the Holy See, 
it might equally permit the reign of a 88. 

Besides, Joan a the first, nor the only 
woman who has worn the garment of a priest. 
A courtezan, named Marguerite, disguised 
herself as a priest, and entered a monastery 
of men, where she took the name of brother 
Pelagian. Eugenea, the daughter of the cele- 
brated Phillip, the governor of Alexandria, 
daring the reign of the emperor Gallienus, 
governed a convent of monks, and only dis- 
covered her sex to disprove an accusation of 
seduction which had been brought against her 
by a young girl. The Chronicle of Lombardy, 
composed by a monk of Monte Cassino, also 
relates, from the account of a priest named 
Herembert, who wrote thirty years after the 
death of Leo the Fourth, the history of a wo- 
man who became patriarch of Constantinople. 
“A prince of Beneventum, named Zlchisus,” 
says he, “had a divine revelation, in which 
an angel warned him, that the patriarch, who 
occupied the See of Constantinople, was a 
woman. He hastened to inform the emperor 
Basil, and the false patriarch, after having 
been despoiled of all her garments before the 
clergy of St. Sophia, was discovered to be a 
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woman, driven disgracefully from the church, 
and shut up in a nunnery.’ 

After the recital of all these facts, which 
have been preserved in legends, for the bene- 
fit of the faithful, should not the priests avow, 
that God permitted the pontificate of the 
popess for the purpose of abasing the pride 
of the Holy See, and of showing that the vicars 
of Christ are not infallible ? 

Besides, the history of Joan does not ap- 

roach, in the marvellous, to that of the Virgin 
ty! The mother of Christ, did she not 
conceive and bring forth without ceasing to 
be a virgin? and did she not command God 
himself; since the Scriptures tells us, “ Jesus 
Christ was subject to his mother.” 

If, then, the Creator of all things did not 
disdain to obey a woman, why should his 
ministers desire to be prouder than the all- 
pere God, and refuse to bend their fore- 

eads before a popess? 

Moreover. until the seventh century, the 
faithful had recognized priestesses ; for the 
proceedings of the council of Chalcedon form- 
ally declare, that women might receive the 
orders of the priesthood, and be solemnly 
consecrated as clerks. St. Clement, the im- 
mediate successor of the apostles of Jesus, 
enters at length, in one of his epistles, upon 
the functions of the priestesses. He says, 
they might celebrate the holy nuptials, preach 
the gospel to men as well as women, and 
dsrobe them to anoint them over all their 
body in the ceremony of baptism. 

Atton, bishop of Verceil, relates in his 
works, that priestesses in the primitive church, 
presided in the temples, and gave religious 
and philosophical instruction ; that they had 
under their orders, deaconesses, who served 
them as the deacons did the priests. St. 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, and St. 
Cyprian, explain themselves more at length in 
regard to these women. They complain of 
many of them departing from the rules im- 
posed on them, practising coquetry, being ex- 
travagant isi their dress, painting their faces, 
having no' reserve nor modesty in their con- 
versation, frequented the pab ic baths, and 
bathing entita naked with the priests and 
young deacons. i 

The elevation of a woman to the priesthood 
was then no novelty in the church, when the 

Joan appeared. Many other females 
ore her had been consecrated priestesses, 
had received the gift of the Holy Spirit, had 
exercised ecclesiastical functions. Why, then, 
do the adorers of the Roman purple seek to 
contest the certainty of historical and unde- 
niable facts? Why are they willing to deny 
the existence of a celebrated woman?’ The 
majesty of the priesthood, the pontifical in- 
fallibility, the pretensions of the Holy See to 
universal rule, all that scaffolding of supersti- 
tion and idolatry on which is placed the chair 
of St. Peter, falls before a female pope!!! 
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BENEDICT THE THIRD, ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 855.] 


Benedict the Third, the successor of the popess Joan—The 

Benedict is driven from the 

bishops refuse to consecrate Anastasius— Anastasius in turn driven in Ce die from the palace 
Pi ; places his ae 


Anastasius—The pontiff 


—Consecraiion of Benedict—Etheluph, the king of Essex in 
under the protection of the Holy See—Misconduct of the deacon 


Lothaire—Death of Benedict. 


Tue pontiff who succeeded the popess Joan 
was a Roman by birth. His father had placed 
him in the pna of the Lateran, among the 
young clerks who studied religious singing 
and the sacred books. Gregory the Fourth 
had ordained him sub-deacon, and the prede- 
cessor of Joan had consecrated him a priest of 
the aed ti St. eras os 

After the death of the ss, the cle 
and people ran in Sronde | Hy St.. John the 
Lateran, to p to a new election, and to 
efface the scandal of the accouchement of 
Joan, by the election of a pope whose lofty 
piety might restore to the Holy See its lustre 
and its majesty. 

Benedict the Third was declared by their 
unanimous suffrages worthy to occupy the 
chair of St. Peter. The clergy immediately 
went to the church of St. Callixtus to seek for 
the new pope, and conduct him to the 
of the Lateran. On the arrival of the bishops, 
Benedict, who was on his knees and e 
at his prayers, rose to salute them; but as 
soon as he had learned of his nomination to 
the supreme dignity of the church, he fell 
on his knees before them, and exclaimed, 
shedding tears, “I beseech you, my brethren, 
do not draw me from my church; my brow 
is incapable of supporting the weight of the 
tiara.” 

In spite of his entreaties, the people bore 
him in triumph to the patriarchal palace, and 
he mounted the throne of the apostles amid 
the noise of general acclamations. After this 
ceremony, the decree of the election was 
given him, which was sent to the emperor 
Louis the Second by two deputiea, Nicholas, 
bishop of Anaguia, and Mercury, the captain 
of the Roman militia. 

On their route, the embassadors met Arse- 
nes, prelate of Eugubie, who, turning them 
from the party of Benedict, induced them to 
enter into a conspiracy which had for its ob- 
ject the election of Anastasius, an ambitious 

riest, who had formerly been deposed from 
his sacerdotal functions by Leo the Fourth. 
The legates of the Holy See, seduced by the 
promises of Anastasius, returned into Italy, 
announcing that the French monarch had re- 
fused to ratify the ordination of Benedict, and 
that he was about to send commissioners 
bearing his orders. 

In fact, the deputies of Louis the Second 
arrived in the states of the church, and stopped 
at Horta, a city situated forty miles tons 


deputies of the emperor wish to choose 
palaci of the Laieran by clubs—The 


dom 
Hubert, brother-in-law of king 


Rome, to çonfer with Anastasius. The holy 
father, informed of their hostile dispositions, 
addressed to them letters full of submission, 
to engage them in his cause, and he sent the 
bishops Gregory and Maion with his message ; 
but at the solicilation of Anastasius, the 
embassadors caused the messengers of the 
pope to be arrested without hearing them, and 
detained them as prisoners. The pope then 
deputed to them Adrian and Duke Gregory, 
who experienced as rigorous a treatment. 
Finally, the commissioners of Louis advanced 
with Anastasius beyond the Ponto-Molo, 
stopped before the church of St. Lucius the 
Martyr, and in the name of their master or- 
dered the senate, the clergy, and the people, 
to appear before them. 

After divine service, the delegates of the 
pripce marched towards the holy city, pro- 
tected by numerous troops. Anastasius, who 
led the procession, first entered the church 
of St. Peter to burn the tableau of the coun- 
ci], on which was inscribed his deposition. 
He then invaded the + ead of the Lateran, 
and ordered his satellites to drag Benedict 
from the pontifical throne. He himself de- 
spoiled-him of his pontifical ornaments, over- 
whelmed him with reproaches, struck him 
with his bishop’s cross, and then gave him 
over to priests, who had been deposed from 
the priesthood by Joan on account of the 
enormity of their crimes. These, to obtain 
the favour of their new master, bound the 
unfortunate Benedict with corde, and drove 
him from the palace, striking him with sticks. 

Anastasius, left master of the episcopal 
palace, declared himself pope, and mounted 
upon the chair of St. Peter in the presence of 
the clergy and the soldiere. Rome was then 

lunged into consternation and affright— 

ishops and priests beat their breasts, shed- 
ding tears, and remained prostrate on the 
steps of the alta 
the all-powerful God. Soon after, a low ru- 
mour was spread through the city; the citi- 
zens assembled in the church of Kmilius, and 
all swore to resist the oppression of the ty- 
rants. The commissioners, informed of this 
revolt, surrounded with their soldiers the 
church in which the priests and the citizens 
were assembled. The officers mounted inte 
the building, and advancing towards the 
; bishops, who were singing sacred psalms, 
, Presented to them the points of their swords, 
, exclaiming with fury, “Surrender, wretches! 


? 


invoking the protection of . 
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recognize Anastasius for the soverei n- 

tif.” The prelates replied with ARE, 
“Strike, if you dare; but never will we re- 
ceive as head of the church a man deposed 
and anathematized by a pope and council.” 

Thie energetio reply intimidated the offi- 
cers. They retired into a chapel, to consult 
on the part they should perform under such 
circumstances. All their judgments being for 
violence, they re-entered the sanctuary with 
their soldiers, and addressing themselves agai 
to the bishops, threatened to massacre them 
upon the altar iteelf, if they refused to conse- 
crate Anastasius. The citizens then fell upon 
the officers, and snatched from them their 
swords; they represented to the commis- 

. sioners of the emperor the injustice of their 
eonduct, and proposed to inform them of the 
treason of the unworthy minister. 

The French, alarmed, consulted among 
themselves, and consented to quit the church. 
The prelates and the people then followed 
them to the church of St. John the Lateran, 
exclaiming,—“ We want the blessed po 
Benedict—it is he whom we desire.” The 

~ deputies of Louis then yielded to this unani- 
mous manifestation of the Romans, and re- 
nounced the hope of consecrafing their pro- 
tegé. They assembled the clergy in a aloon 
of the patnarchal palace, for the purpose of 
deliberating on the part to be taken to put an 
end to these disorders. The discussion was 


long 
such powerful reasons against the election of 


opinion. “'Take, then, for pope, him whom 
poon chosen,” d yi 

y; “and place him within the church 
which you shall choose; we will drive his 
competitor from the pontifical apartments, 
seeing he has merited deposition for his 
crimes and debaucheries.”’ 

Guards were sent to the ce of the Late- 
ran, and Anastasius was driven in disgrace 
from the pontifical chair. . 

The bishops then went in procession to the 

rison of Benedict the Third; they placed 

im on horseback, and conducted him in 
triumph to the church St. Maria Majora, 
` where they passed three days and three nights 
in fasting and prayer. Those who had joined 
the party of Anastasius, also went into the 
church, to kiss the feet of the pope, and to 
confess their fault. Benedict received them 
all with kindness, pardoned and embraced 
them. Peace being thus re-established in the 
church, the clergy led back the pontiff to the 
seared of the Lateran; and on the following 

day he was solemnly consecrated in the 
church of St. Peter. 
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In 856, Ethelwolf, king of England, made 
a pilgrimage to Rome, and placed his kingdom 
under the protection of the pope. He offered 
to St. Peter a crown of kol weighing forty 
pounds, and magnificent presents; he made 
great largesses to the clergy and the people, 
and constructed new buildings for the English 
school, which had been bumed down. On 
his return to Great Britain, he held a council 
at Winchester in the church of St. Peter, and 
made a decree, by which for the future the 
tenth part of the land in his kingdom apper- 
tained to the church and was exempt from 
all charges; he re-established Peter’s pence 
in all his kingdom, and finally, left by will a 
rental of three hundred marks of Gal pay- 
able yearly to the Holy See. 

At the same period, the abbot Loup de Fer- 
rieré sent to the pontiff two pilgrim monks, to 
be instructed in the customs of the Roman 
church, as he wished to introduce its rites into 

is abbey. ; i 

The holy father also received embassadors 
from Michael the Third, emperor of the East, 
who: brought, in the name of their master, 
considerable presents destined for the church 
of the apostle. The Greek monarch asked in 
his letter, that the holy father would approve 
of the sentence of depobition which he had 
rendered against Gregory, bishop of Syracuse, 
in Sicily, which Benedict confirmed without 
examination. 

On the requisition of Hincmar, metropo- 
litan of Rheims, the holy father approved of 
the synod which had been held at Soissons, 
and of which Leo the Fourth had rejected the 
decisions. The archbishop besought the pon- 
tiff at the same time to cite before his tribunal 
the deacon Hubert, brother of Thietberge, the 
wife of King Lothaire, an infamous priest, who 
had transformed a nunnery into a brothel, 
from which he drew immense revenues, by 
making a shameful traffic in the virginity of 
the nuns. He also accused him of carrying 
on criminal intercourse with the queen his 
sister. As Hincmar was instructed by Lo- 
thaire, to pursue before the court of Rome, 
the punishment of the ea? and to demand 
a punishment which should be in keeping 
with the enormity of the crimes of the deacon ; 
he wrote to the sovereign pontiff to give hima 
detailed account of the incestuous intercourse 
of the beautiful Thietberge with her brother. 

Hubert received orders to appear at Rome 
before the expiration of thirty days, to justify 
himeelf from the accusations brought against 
him, and under penalty of undergoing eccle- 
siastical censures if he failed to appear; but 
Benedict the Third died on the 10th of March 
858, before the convocation of the synod. 
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NICHOLAS THE FIRST, ONE HUNDRED AND NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. 858.] 


Election of Nicholas—Louis the German comes to kiss the feet of the holy father—Union of the 
churches of Bremen and Hamburg—Treatise of Ratramnus or Bertram an the Eucharist— 
Sect of the Sterconarists—Photius usurps the See of Constantinople—the legates ove of 
the elevation of Photius to the patviarceal See—Incest of Queen Thietberge with deacon 
Hubert, her brother—Adulteries of Ingeltrude, wife of Boson—Affair o John, archbishop 
of Ravenna—Lothaire repudiates Queen Thietberse—Charles the Bald pardons the ravisher of 
his daughter Judith—Return of the legates of the Holy See—Nicholas excommunicates them— 
Condemnation of Photius and of Gregory of Syracuse—The council of Metz—The pope erases 
the decrees of the council, which he calls an assembly of brigands and robbers—Excommuntca- 
tion of the beautiful Ingeltrude—The French bishops accuse the pontiff of being the protector + 
of all the abominations of Rome: they compare it to hell, and the pontiff Nicholas to Satan— 

‘he emperor comes to Rome—Hildivin, bishop of Cambray, enters the church of St. Peter 
armed, at the head of his soldiers—The troops of the emperor Louis pillage the churches of 
Rome and violate the nuns—Pride of the ports —Letters to the princes Louis and Charles— 
Lothaire pardons Queen Thietberge— Nic: excommunicates Waldrade, the second wife of 
Lothaire—The conversion of the Bulgarians—Photius excommuntcates the pope ina ral 
council— Dissentions between Queen Thietberge and Lothaire—Council of Troyes—Phottus 
repulses the emperor Basil from the communion of the faithful—Ignattus ts re-installed upon 
the See of Constantinople—Nicholas claims from the king of Germany the revenues of the 
patrimony of St. Peter—Death of the pontif —His excess of pride and presumption—He com- 
pares himself with God, and raises himself above the judgment of men. 


NıcuoLas was a Roman by birth, and the | the pontiff, bent his forehead in the dust and 
son of a poor-physician; Pope Sergius the | kissed his sandals! 


Second had received him into the patriarchal 
lace, and had named him subdeacon. Bene- 
ict the Third conceived, ia his turn, so lively 
an affection for the young priest, that he ate 
tached him to his person in the quality of 
private secretary, and intrusted him with the 
most secret affine of the church. On the 
death of his protector, Nicholas rendered him 
the last duties, placed him in his shrond with 
his own hands, and assisted by several dea- | 
cons, bore him, with filial an 
spect, to the place of his sepulchre. 

The Holy See remained vacant an entire 
month, the Romans being obliged to wait the 
arrival of the emperor Louis, in order to name 
a ponui. Ae oon x ahs rince had entered 
within the sof the holy city, the clei 
grandees and people, amon biod, to pe o h 
an election, and Nicholas, having united the 
majority of the suffrages in his favour, was 
declared sovereign pontiff of Rome. ey 
conducted him to the palace of ‘the Lateran, 
and proceeded to his consecration in the pre- 
sence of the emperor. 

This ceremony was performed with extra- 
ordinary magnificence, and the holy father 
showed in this circumstance more impudence 
and pride than his predecessors had ever ex- 
hibited. He was the first who ordained that 
the accession of the popes should be celebrated 
by a brilliant enthronement, and to leave to 
posterity an example of his own audacity and 
the mean spirit of the emperor, he exacted 
that Louis should come on foot to meet him, 
that he should hold the bridle of his horse, 
and thus conduct him from the church of St. 
Peter to the palace of the Lateran. Finally, 
the bigot monarch, before taking his leave of 


Some time after his accession to the Holy 
See, Nicholas transformed into an archbishop- 
ric the churches of Bremen and Hamburg, 
and gave them to his favourite Anscaire. 
Gonthier, the metropolitan of Cologne, at first 
opposed this decision, maintaining that it was 
not just to erect into an archbishopric a See 
which was dependant on his, but afd 
yielding to the solicitations of the king a 
the biha, he consented to this connection, 


religious re-jin order not to bring a scandal on the church. 


The disputes being terminated, Louis sent to 
Rome, Solomon, bishop of Constance, and the 
priest Norful, a disciple of Anscaire. They 
were received with great honours by Nicholas, 
and carried back with them the decree which 
elevated Anscaire to an archiepiscopal See, 
with the rank of legate of the Holy See, and the 
right of preaching the gospel to the Swedes, 
Danes, Slavi, and all the nations adjoining 
these people. . 
At this period, Ratramnus or Bertram, poet 
and monk of Corbia, a man profoundly leam- 
ed in the sacred Scriptures, wrote, at the re- 
quest of Charles the Bald, a treatise “on the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ.” Numerous 
theological discussions upon the Eucharist then 
divided the clergy of France, and the king, 
desirous of putting an end to the disorders, 
had confided the decision of the question to 
the man whom he thooght the best inform- 
ed in his kingdom. e monk of Corbia 
combatted the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
maintaining, that in the eacrament of the altar, 
the body o Christ was not really present under 
the a nce of bread and wine, and that 
the fathfal received it in the communion 
spiritually and not materially. 
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This doctrine, which was opposed to the 
principles taught by the church, excited the 
wrath of the fanatics, who maintained that 
Jesus Christ was not only present in the sacra- 
ment of the altar, but still more, that he is 
partaker of the nature of bread and wine, and 

ike those substances he is subservient to the 
law of digestion and passes in the excrements ; 
an opinion which has given to these sectaries 
the names of Sterconarists. 

Whilst they were disputing in France as to 
the rea] presence of God in the service of the 
altar, the church of Constantinople’ was scan- 
dalized by the disorders of its chiefs. St. Ig- 
natius had been driven from his See on account 
of his pride and fanaticism, and the emperor 
had elevated to the dignity of patriarch the 
celebrated Photius, who was only a layman. 

As the priests murmured at the irregularity 
of his election, he undertook to have it ratified 
by the holy father, and sent embassadors to 
present his justification at Rome. In his let- 
ter to Nicholas, the patriarch rendered the 
following account of his elevation fo the See 
of Constantinople :—“ I advise you, most holy 
father, that my predecessor renounced the 
episcopal dignity to retire toa convent, where 
he has found the rest which his great age and 
infirmities rendered necessary for him. In 
order to replace him, the clergy, the metropoli- 
tans, and our gracious emperor, have sought 
me out, impelled by a supernatural force, and 
without listening to my excuses, without even 
giving me time to refuse, they constrained me 
to accept the dignity of patriarch, without any 
regard to my tears or my despair.” 

Michael the Third, at the same time, 
addressed confidential letters to the pope 
through his embassadors, offering him large 
sums to confirm Photius. Nicholas received 
the envoys. of the prince and the patriarch 
with honour, and accepted the presente, but 
using circumspection, he evaded a decision of 
the affair of Ignatius, and promised to send as 
legates to Constantinople, Rodoalde, bishop 
of Porto, and Zachary, bishop of Anaguia. 
They were to convoke a curl in the impe- 
rial city, on the subject of the worship of 
images, and to inform themselves judiciall 
as to the case of Photius, but without decid- 
ing anything until they should receive new 
instructions from the court of Rome. 

Nicholas replied in these terms to the letter 
of the emperor : “We cannot give our approval 
to the ordination of Photius, before knowing ex- 
actly how the deposition of Ignatius wasaccom- 
plished. We therefore wish that he should 
present himself before a council, and in the 

resence of our legate, state the reasons which 
induced him to abandon his people and his 
tificial duties; they will then examine if 

is deposition has been regular, and this'affair 
being terminated, they will decide on the steps 
to be taken to assure peace to Christendom. 

‘ But first, in order to remove the principal 
obstacles which separate the Greek and Latin 
churches, we demand the re-establishment of 
the jurisdiction of our See over the provinces 
of empire, the restitution of the patrimo- 
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nies of St. Peter in Calabria and Sicily, and 
also the right to nominate prelates to the 
bishopric of Syracuse.” 

When the prelates of the holy father had 
arrived in Constantinople, they were taken to 
a palace, by order of the prince, where they 
were surrounded by all kinds of seduction, 
and ificent presents were made to them ; 
and at last, in the midst of feasts and orgies, 
a promise was extracted from them to conform 
to the orders of the emperor. 

Photius then convoked a council at Con- 
stantinople, in the church of the apostles; 
three hundred and eighteen bishops, the le- 
gates of the pope, the magistrates, and a large 
number of citizens, composed the assembly, 
over which Michael the Third presided. The 
prevost Blanc was sent to seek Ignatius, who 
addressed him, saying, “Ignatius, the great 
and ar council calls you; come and delend 
yourself sgainet the crimes of which you are 
accused.” The patriarch replied to him, ‘Tell 
me if I am to present myself before the as- 
semi in the quality of bishop, priest, or 
monk?” The prevost preserving silence, Ig- 
natius refused to follow him. 

The next day the same officer presented 
himself anew, and said to the prelate, “The 
envoys of the pope of old Rome, Rodoalde and 
Zachary, order you to appear in the ceuncil 
without delay, and to declare in their presence 
the sentiments which your conscience shall 
dictate to you.” 

St. Ignatus immediately clothed himself in 
his patriarchal dress, and went to the synod 
on foot, pies te a great number of bishops, 
priests, monks, and laymen. But on the route 
the patrician Jobn arrested him in the name 
of the’ emperor, and ordered him, under pen- 
alty of death, to. take off his pontifical orna- 
ments, and to clothe himself in the dress of a 
monk. He then appeared before the council 
in his monastic habits, and addressing him- 
self to the legates of the pope, demanded from 
them their letters of Aia ab and the in- 
structions of the pontiff. They replied that 
they came to judge his cause, but that they 
had not brought to him letters, as he was no 
longer regarded as patriarch, since his de 
sition been decreed by the council of Bis 
province. 

Ignatius replied to the legates, “As yon . 
come in the name of the successors of the 
apostle St. Peter, to decide in conformity with 

e canons, on my case, you ought, before 
proceeding to my justification, to drive from 
my church the eunuch Photius; and if you 
have not this power, do not announce your- 
selves as my judges, for I will refuse you.” 

The officers who surrounded the emperor, 
then approached the patriarch and urged him 
to give in his resignation; their prayers and 
entreaties were useless; he was unwilling to 
renounce his dignity, and the council not being 
able to subdue his firmness, deposed and ana- 
thematized him. The envoys of the pontiff 
confirmed this sentence, and demanded that 
he should be conducted to prison; but his 
captivity was not of long duration. 
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Photius, fearing a sedition in Constantino- 
ple, set him at hberty, and the excommuni- 
cated patriarch retired to the palace of Posam, 
the former residence of his mother. It was 
in the quiet of this retreat that he wrote a 
memorial, which he sent to Pope Nicholas. 
It was carried secretly into Italy, by Theo- 

` nostus, one of his partizans, who informed 
the holy father of all the circumstances of this 
important affair. : 

The legates, Rodoalde and Zachary, re- 
turned to Rome with Leo, the embassador of 
the emperor, and bore to the holy father rich 
presents, the letters of the emperor, those of 
the new patriarch, and two volumes contain- 
ing the proceedings ef the council which had 
deposed Ignatius. 

The letter of Photius is an historical docu- 
ment of much value, as it contains an explana- 
tion of the dogmas which continue to separate 
the Greek and ‘Latin churches. It is as fol- 
lows: “Nothing is more precious than the 
charity which reconciles distant persons, and 
I attribute to this virtue the deference which 
I have shown to your opinion, in bearing with 
the reproaches which your holiness addresses 
to me, and attributing them not to evil pas- 
PEN but to r FEP of m aus an 
orming myself to the precepts of the 
which cpiaiaend equality among ai mon 
I address to you in all freedom, the defence 
of my conduct, in order to induce you to com- 
miserate, not blame me. 

“I yielded to force when I mounted the pa- 
triarchal See; and God, from whom nothing 
is concealed, knows the violence which I en- 
dured. He knows that I have been retained 
within the walls of a prison as a criminal, that 
guards have placed their swords at my breast, 
and that it has been impossible for me to re- 
sist the wishes of the prince and his people. 
I wished to preserve the peace and happiness 
which I tasted in the midst of the learned 
men, who assisted me in the study of philo- 
sophy, and in spite of myself I have left this 
a y and happy life. 

“For I knew, even before I had proved them, 
the sorrows which the cares of high sacerdotal 
functions induce. I knew that a bishop should 
constantly restrain himself before men, and 
disguise from them the emotions of his soul, 
as well as those of his face. I knew that he 
should at all times repress the sentiments of 
liberty which agitate the people, and govern 
by fear the emperors who rule them. 

“ Among my friends, I had no need to place 
upon my face a mask of deceit. I could mani- 
fest among them my joy or my sadness, and 
loudly declare my sentimentsand my thoughts. 
In a word, I could appear as Iam. But now, 
ecclesiastical greatness condemns me to hy- 
pocrisy and deceit, and sometimes even forces 
me to acts of cruelty. What would J not en- 
dure to prevent the simony, the debauchery, 
and the exactions of the priests ? 

“T foresaw all the evil which would happen 
unto me, before accepting the episcopate, and 
my fears induced me to avoid it; but I have 
been condemned to lose my body and my soul. 
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No one has pitied me, and they have refused 
to believe in the sincerity of my opposition. 
Thus do not accuse me of a fault of which I 
am not the author, but the victim ; and if the 
canons, which prohibit the elevation of a lay- 
man to the patriarchate, have been violated 
in my election, let the blame fall upon the 
true guilty. 

“The emperor threatened me with his au- 


- | thority, and I submitted to his will; after 


having resisted with courage, I accepted with 
resignation, to avoid a revolution, and I have 
sacrificed my liberty to my country. 

“I am, however, now patriarch, as God has 
willed, and I declare to your reverence that 
I will defend the rights of my See, and in 
the name of aj] the clergy of Constantinople, I 
deny the pretended canons, which you quote 
against my election. Our fathers, from time 
ameno have ordained mere laymen as 
bishops, and have not supposed that in so 
doing, they were violating the holy rules of 
the Eastern church. 

“Let each of us preserve religiously the cus- 
toms of our ancestors. At Rome your priests 
no longer contract legitimate marriages, and 
publicly support several concubines; at Con- 
stantinople on the other hand, we permit our 
priests to marry and live in the bonds of holy 
matrimony. It is not the robe which they 
wear, nor the length of time passed by men 
in the hypocrisy of seminaries, which ren- 
der them worthy of the episcopate; but it is 
their ability and the purity of their morals. 
I do not say this in my own defence, as I do 
not recognize myself but as ignorant and im- 
pure; I only wish to recall to your beatitude 
the examples of Taraisus, my t uncle, of 
Nicephorus, and St. Ambrose, the glory of our 
country, who composed sublime works on the 
religion of Christ. : 

“You have not condemned St. Néctairas 
and St. Ambrose, whose ordination was con- 
firmed by a general council, yet these holy 
persons were only laymen before their elec- 
tion, and had not even been baptized when 
they were elevated to the episcopal office. I 
will not speak of Gregory of Nanziazum, 
the father of theology, nor of the numerous 
bishops whom the church honours, and whom 
the Homan clergy have never reproached for 
having been elected as we were, according to 
the Eastern custam. 

“But in order to satisfy the request of your 
holiness, and to establish, as much as our 
power will permit, concord between your See 
and ours, I have prohibited, in full council, 
that for the future, any layman or monk should 
be ordained bishop, without having passed 
through all the ecclesiastical orders and de- 
grees. We will be always ready to destroy all 
causes of division between the two churches, 
but we cannot censure fhe custom by which 
we have ourselves been declared patriarch, 
and which would be a grievous injury to the 
fathers who have chosen as. 

“Would to God that the church of Con- 
stantinople had for ever preserved the usages 
of the Latin church! I should then have 
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avoided the grief by which I have been over- 
whelmed, in seeing myself surrounded by im- 
pious men, who offend Christ in his images, 
or who deny his two natures, and blaspheme 
the fourth council. 

“We have excommunicated those guilty 
priests in the synod at which you assisted b 
your legates, and we would have followed all 
the instructions which you gave us, if the em- 

ror had not opposed our will. It is there- 

ore by his orders that we have refused to re- 
establish your jurisdiction over the churches 
of Illyria and Syracuse. He is governed in 
this grave question by territorial limits, which 


concern the affairs of temporal government, 


and, notwithstanding all my desire to be agree- 
able to you, I could not obtain any concession 
from the prince. : 

“For myself, I would yield to St. Peter all 
that belongs to him, and everstill yield to him 
a part of the ancient dependencies of the See 
which I govern; for I would be under an in- 
finite obligation to him who would lighten my 
burthen. I am far from denying the rights 
which belong to any other bishop, and espe- 
cially to a father such as you, who reclaim 
them by the voice of holy legates, whose pru- 
dence, mildness, and ability, are like to those 
of the disciples of Jesus Christ. 

“We hope that your beatitude will be en- 
tirely informed by them of the truth of the 
events which occurred at our election; we 
received them with the honours which embas- 
sadors sent by you merited, and to whom we 
wished to prove all:the attachment we have 
for your holiness; we beseech you to act so 
towards us, and to listen favourably to our 
delegates. 

“We are delighted that the faithful hasten 
to come to kiss your feet; but we observe to 
you that this zeal encourages adulteries, the 
incestuous ravishers, homicides, and whatso- 
ever crimes are mast frequent, since the 

ilty can free themselves from punishment 

a pilgrimage to the holy city.” 
The letters of the emperor and of Pho- 
tius, as well as the proceedings of the council 
of Constantinople, confirmed to the pontiff the 
treason of his legates. Deeply irritated by 
their unfaithfulness, he assembled the bishops 
of the Roman church, and in the presence of 
Leo, the embassador of Michael the Third, he 
declared that the envoys of the Holy See had 
received no instructions to approve of the de- 
position of Ignatius, or the election of Pho- 
tius, and that by virtue of the authority he 
had received from St. Peter, he disapproved 
of all that had been done in his name in that 
assembly, and that he would not consent to 
ratify the engagements of his legates. Leo 
immediately quitted the holy city, and bore 
this reply to the court of the emperor. The 
Greek church then resolved to separate itself 
for ever from the Latin. 

Some months after this rupture, Rome was 
scandalized by a new accusation of incest 
brought against the deacon Hubert, who 
been surprised in the night, in the bedchamber 
of Queen Thietberge, his sister, the wife of 
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King Lothaire. Hubert had already incurred 
ocoloainstical censures during the pontificate 
of Benedict the Third ; but the sudden death 
of the pontiff had prevented the confirmation 
of the judgment. In this last case, the queen 
herse! having admitted her crime, had been 
confined in a convent to await the decision 
which the bishops of the kingdom should pro- 
nounce against her. Fearing, however, the 
vengeance of Lothaire, she escaped from this 
retreat, and took refuge with her brother Hu- 
bert, in the dominions of Charles the Bald, 
whose mistress she became. This shameless 
‘woman then had the impudence to send en- 
voys to the pope, to complain of the judgment 
which the French bishops had pronounced 
against her. 

Lothgire, on his side, fearful lest the queen 
should excite against him the wrath of the 
holy father, hastened to send to Rome Teut- 
gard, the metropolitan of Treves and Halton, 
the chief of the clergy of Verdun, with letters 
of credence from all the bishops of his king- 


‘dom, affirming that they had not yet pro- 


nounced any sentence against Thietberge, 
but only bad. imposed on her a penance, after 
the public confession which she had made of 
her crime. They at the same time besought 
the holy father not to allow himself to be de- 
ceived by the tricks of this incestugus queen 
and her abominable brother, but to read at- 
tentively the two letters which the princes 
Lothaire, and Louis, his uncle, addressed to 
him through their envoys. 

The two kings also complained of Charles 
the Bald, and besought the holy father to go 
into Gaul, as his predecessors had done, to 
maintain the faith of treaties by threatening 
the prevaricator of the censures of the 
church. Nicholas was already wnder the in- 
fluence of Thietberge, whose beauty or whose 
presents had seduced all the prelates of the 
court of Rome ; a synod was indeed assembled, 
but the queen was declared innocent, and the 
king of Lorraine was condemned to take back 
his wife under penalty of excommunication ! 

During the same year a new council was 
convoked by the popes to try an accusation of 
adultery, brought against the beautiful Ingel- 
trude, the daughter of Count Matfrid, and the 
wife of Count Boson of Lombardy, whose 
treasures she had stolen before flying with her 
lover. The unfortunate husband had par- 
doned his guilt use, and had employed 
all the means of mildness to bring her Pack to 
him; but all his advances having been re- 
jected, he addressed himself to the haly 
ather, and besought him to use all his influ- 
ence to constrain this criminal woman to re- 
turn to a sense of her duty. 

Nicholas, yielding to the entreaties of Bo- 
son, assembled at Milan a council, before 
which Ingeltrude was cited to appear, failing 
to do eee assembly, after a fixed time, 
was to declare her excommunicated. The 
countess having refused to appa before the 
synod, was condemned by the pope as an 
adultress, and driven from the communion of 
the faithful. 
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But the anathema produced no better effect ' 


than the exhortations. When the decree of 


the holy father was presented to her, she | 


threw it into the fire, and laughing, said to 
the envoys, “If your pope Nicholas is about 
to assemble synods te make women faithful, 
and to prevent adultery, I declare to you he 
will lose his time and his Latin ; he had better 
reform the abominable morals of his clergy, 
and extirpate sodomy from his own house.” 

The holy father, rendered furious by the 
sarcasm of Ingeltrude, wrote to the bishops of 
Lorraine to reprimand them for their negli- 
gence, and to enjoin on them to drive awa: 
this bad woman; declaring to them, that i 

‘she refused to rejoin her husband, they 
should excommunicate her a second time, and 
drive her from their dioceses under penalty 
of being themselves anathematized and de- 
posed. He addressed at the same time a let- 
ter to King Charles the Bald, beseeching him 
to constrain his nephew Lothaire to send 
away this criminal female from his domi- 
nions, and to employ even.the force of arms, 
if he refused to obey the orders of the Holy 
See. Ecclesiastical menaces and thunders 
failed before the obstinacy of Ingeltrude ; the 
beautiful adultress retired near to the picker 
of Cologne, with whom she publicly entere 
into a guilty connection. 

Amore important affair for the interests of 
the court of Rome than that of Ingeltrude, then 
occupied all the attention of the holy father. 
John, the metropolitan of Ravenna, a prelate 
of remarkable ess, undertook to re-esta- 
blish the independence of his See, and re- 

laced all the priests, whom he supposed to 
e creatures of the pope, by young ecclesias- 
tics devoted to his own person. 

Anastasius affirms, that the archbishop 
seized upon the property of the church, 
usurped the patrimanies of St. Peter, distri- 
buted his revenues, deposed, without a ca- 
nonical judgment, the priests and deacons of 
his clergy, whom he cast into prison, to con- 
strain them to deny the obedience which they 
owed to the holy biher, 

Nicholas cited him three times before a 
council convened to judge him; but the 
archbishop having refused to appear before 
this assembly, or even to be represented, the 
holy father declared the metropolitan de- 
posed from his See and excommunicated. 
John addressed reclamations to the emperor, 
and obtained from him, that French embassa- 
dors should accompany him to Rome to justify 
his conduct. The protection of the weak mo- 
narch was useless. The pope corrupted, b 
rich presents, the envoys of Louis the Secon: 
and the unfortunate prelate, finding himself 
at the mercy of his enemies, consented to re- 
new the act of submission of his diocese. He 
took the oath of fidelity and obedience upon 
the cross and the gospels, and the next day he 
went to the chord of the Lateran, where he 
justified himself, by oath, from the crimes of 
which he had been accueed. 

The holy father then received him to his 
communion, permitted him to celebrate mass, 
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and on the following day he was seated at the 
council, where Nicholas made a decree in 
these words: “We command the archbishop 
John to come every year ta Rome, to renew 
the oath of obedience which he has taken to 
us, and we prohibit him from ordaining, with- 
out authority from our See, the bishops of 
Emilia, and the suffragans of Ravenna. We 
also prohibit him from demanding from his 
priests any thing contrary to the canons or the 
privileges of our See, and not to take posses- 
sion of the goods of clergy or laity, at least 
until they shall have been juridically ad- 
judged to him by the authority of the Roman 
church.” John then obtained permission to 
return to Ravenna. 

But the pontiff, desirous of avenging him- 
self on the emperor, who had protected the 
metropolitan, feigned to have received from 
God, in a revelation, an order to call Charles 
the Bald to the empire, in the place of Louis 
the Second; and he induced the king of 
France to seize upon the sceptre of his bro- 
ther, promising to sanctify the usurpation. 
This affair was of no consequence at the mo- 
ment, still, in the proceedings at the corona- 
tions of the French monarchs, published by 
Pithon, it is said, that Pope John the Eighth, 
a successor of Nicholas, had fortified his de- 
cree by the fact that God himself had desig- 
nated Charles the Bald as emperor, in a 
vision in which be had appeared to Pope Ni- 
cholas. 

The separation of Thietberge and Lothaire 
was not yet terminated, and excited a great 
scandal in state and church. To put an end 
to it the prince sent to Rome two lords of his 
court, instructed to place in the hands of the 
pope the proceedings of a council of the bi- 
shops of Lorraine, in which they had autho- 
rized the monarch to repudiate his criminal 
wife, and to contract a new union with Wal- 
drade. The stupidity of princes was then so 
great that they dare not undertake any thi 
without the authority of the court of Rome! 
In consequence the monarch besovght the 
pontiff to name legates, who should decide 
upon this grave question with the bishops of 
his kingdom. 

Nicholas replied that he would send dele- 
gates to order the convocation of a synod, but 


that in the meantime he prohibited clergy and 
laity, no matter what their rank, from maki 
favour of W 


up to that time, any decision in 
drade against the queen. Some months after, 
he deputed to the court of Lorraine, Rodoalde, 
bishop of Porto, the same ecclesiastic who 
had heen his legate to Constantinople, and 
John, bishop of Cervia, in the Romagna. He 
also wrote to the emperor Louis, the German, 
and to the two ki uncle and nephew of 
Lothaire, to send each two bishops of their 
kingdoms, to represent them in the council 
which was about to examine ‘into the case of 
Thietberge. 

Nicholas ordered the emperor, Louis the 
Second, to take measures, that his legates 
should be in safety in the states of Lothaire, 
his brother ; and in his letters to the bishops 
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of Gaul and Germany, he besought them to 
go to Metz, the place fixed on for the council, 
and incited them against the king, inducing 
them to punish this monarch severely for his 
want of respect towards the Holy See. 

We remark a most surprising contradiction 
in the policy of the holy father, who declared 
himself the protector of an incestuous queen 
at the very time in which he was excommu- 
nicating the adulterous wife of Boson. But 
the court of Rome had, throughout all Chris- 
tendom, such a reputation for simony, that it 
was publicly said, that with money one was 
always sure of obtaining the protection of the 
popes. The following adventure gives new ' 

orce to this reputation for avarice, so justly 
acquired by the Holy See. 

A count of Flanders, named Baldwin, smit- 
ten by the charms of Judith, the daughter of 
Charles the Bald, had the boldness to carry 
off this princess from Senlis, and took refuge 
with her in his estates. Troops were imme- 
diately sent after the fugitive, but the count 
having routed them, was enabled to brave 
with impunity the French monarch. Charles, 
doubly irritated by his defeat and the ravish- 
ment of his daughter, had then recourse to 
the pope, who anathematized Baldwin. The 
terror which the thunders of the church in- 
epired, obliged the ravisher, who had not 
feared the army of a powerful monarch, to 
submit immediately to the orders of Nicholas. 
He went to Rome with his young wife to im- 
plore the protection of ‘St. Peter, and havi 
taken care to carry with him large sume an 
magnificent presents in gold and silver, which 
he offered to the pope; then, having been ad- 
mitted to his presence, he cast himself at his 
feet, and swore to him entire submission and 
fidelity under every trial. Nicholas, melted 
by the richness of the presents, immediately 
took back the anathemas which he had lanched 
against Baldwin, declared him a son of the 
church, and even wrote to Charles the Bald 
to snage him to pardon him. 

The holy father, in pleading the causa of 

young couple, employed by turns flatte- 
ries and menaces; he said to the emperor 
that Judith had given all ber tenderness to 
her ravisher, and that a separation would ren- 
der the princess the most wretched of women. 
He brought forward the disorders which an 
inflexible rigour might produce, if he drove 
to despair a powerful lord, who might join his 
armies to those of the Normans and invade the 
kingdom of France. He also addressed a 
touching letter to Ermentrude, the mother of 
Judith; and finally, by his exhortations, he 
was enabled to reconcile the two families. 

The council convened at Metz, to judge of 
the matter of King Lothaire, did not assemble 
at the period which had been designated for 
its session; the prince fearing a condemna- 
tion, wished to gain time to bring over to his 
cause the envoys of the Holy See; in fact, 
rich presents and large sums of money en- 
tirely changed the views of the legate Rodo- 
alde, who behaved in France as he had done 
in Constantinople, The friends of the queen 
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hastened to inform Nicholas of this treason, 
and the pontiff, wounded in his pride by the 
culpable condescendence of his delegate, im- 
mediately convened the bishops of the neigh- 
bouring provinces to judge the traitor Rodo- 
alde, and to nominate another embassador. 

This year was remarkable for the extreme 
severity of the cold; the Adriatic sea was 
entirely frozen over, and the merchants on 
both sides of it, transported their merchan- 
dize across it in wagons instead of using 
vessels. 

The council which was convened by the 
holy father, assembled in the oratory of the 
palace of the Lateran; they read the pro- 
ceedings of the synod of Constantinople, and 
the letters of the emperor Michael ; they then 
brought into the presence of the Italian pre- 
lates, the bishop Zachary, the legate who had - 
formerly been sent to Constantinople. He was 
convicted of simony and prevarication on his 
own avowal, and confessed that he had con- 
sented to the deposition of Ignatius, and com- 
muned with Photius, notwithstanding the 
orders of the pontiff. The council pronounced 
a sentence of deposition and excommunication 
against him. 

After this, the holy father thus spoke: “In 
the name of the Holy Trinity, by the autho- 
rity transmitted to us from the prince of the 
apostles, having taken cognizance of all the 
complaints brought against the patriarch Pho- 
tius, we declare him deposed of his sacerdotal 
functions, for having sustained the schisma- 
tics of Byzantium ; for having been ordained 
bishop by Gregory, bishop of Syracuse, during 
the life of Ignatius, the legitimate bishop of 
Constantinople; for having corrupted our en- 
vors; and finally, for having persecuted the 
orthodox priests who remained attached to 
our brother Ignatius. 

“We have discovered Photius to be guilty 
of crimes so enormous, that we declare him 
to be for ever deprived of all the honours of 
the priesthood, and divested of all clerical 
functions, by the authority which we hold 
from Jesus Christ, the apostles St. Peter and 
Paul, from all the saints, and the six general 
councils, 

“The Holy Spirit pronounces by our mouth 
a terrible jadgienl against Photius, and con- 
demns him for ever, no matter what may 
happen, even at the moment of death, from 
receiving the body and blood of the Saviour. 

“We affirm our brother Ignatius, who has 
been driven from his See by the violence of 
the emperor, and despoiled of the episcopal 
ornaments by the prevarication of our legates, 
to be the vicar of Christ; that he has never 
been deposed nor anathematized, and we 
maintain him in his sacerdotal dignity; we 
ordain that in future all clergy or laymen who 
shall dare to oppose him shall be excommu- 
nicated, no matter what their rank in church 
or state. We also command, that the pre- 
lates exiled since the unjust expulsion of Ig- 
natius, be re-installed in their Sees.” Thus 
the council of Rome, which had assembled to 
judge Rodoalde, changed the object of its de- 
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liberations, and condemned the patriarch of 
Constantinople and the legate Zachary. 

Rodoalde quietly opened the synod of 
Metz in the name of the pope; none of the 
prelates of Germany nor Neustria were con- 
vened, and all who were there, were from the 
kingdom of Lothaire. The fathers made a 
decision favourable to the king; the eńvoys 
. of the Holy See, gained by the liberality of 
the prince, despised the instructions they had 
received from Nicholas, and declared that 
Lothaire, having repudiated Thietberge, in 
consequence of the decree of the bishops 
of his kingdom, was fully justified in his con- 

uct. : 

The proceedings of the synod were borne 
to the holy father by Gonthier, metropolitan of 
Cologne, and Teutgard, archbishop of Treves. 
These prelates were instructed to have them 
approved by the clergy of Rome, by availing 
themselves of the credit of the légates John 
and Rodoalde. But the pontiff, already ad- 
vised of the prevarication of his embassadors, 
convened a new assembly of bishops to judge 
Rodoalde. The latter, troubled by the re- 
proaches of his conscience, and fearing a chas- 
tisement as terrible as that which had been 
inflicted on Zachary, his former colleague, fled 
from the city, during the night, and abandoned 
even the treasures which he had brought from 
France. Through the remains of shame, the 
pope deferred his judgment, not being willing 
to pronounce a condemnation without hearing 
the defence of his old favourite. 

Teutgard and Gonthier, having presented to 
Nicholas the proceedings of the synods of 
Metz and Aix-la-Chapelle, he caused them to 
be read in public, and demanded from the 
French metropolitans, if they were willing to 
maintain them before the bishops of Italy. 
They replied, that having subscribed to those 
decisions, they would never denythem. The 
pontiff kept silence, but a few days after he 
caused the envoys of Lothaire to be conducted 
before the council, which was already assem- 
bled in the palace of the Lateran, and in their 
presence, he erased the decrees of the synod 
of Metz, which he called an assembly of 
brigands and robbers. He declared the French 

relates to be deprived of episcopal power, 
or having illy judged the cause of Lothaire 
and his two wives Thietberge and Waldrade, 
and for having treated with contempt the 
orders of the Holy See in regard to the sen- 
tence pionaunted: inst Ingeltrude, the wife 
of Count Boson. For the third time Ingel- 
trude was pronounced infamous and an adul- 
teress, and the holy father lanched against her 
a terrible anathema. He always, however, 
promised her pardon for her crimes, if she 
would consent to come to Rome to demand 
absolution for them. 

At length Nicholas excommunicated all 
those who did not obey his decrees; he de- 
posed from the episcopate, Haganon, bishop 
of Bergamus, who had drawn up the pro- 
ceedings of the synod of Metz, as also John, 
metropolitan of Ravenna, who notwithstandi 
his oath, still endeavoured to render him 
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independent, and openly conspired against 
the eathority of the Holy See. P 

Teutgard and Gonthier, did not permit 
themselves to be intimidated by the pontiff; 
they hurled back on Nicholas, in full council, 
his anathemas and his abuse, and to repress 
his audacious pride, they announced, that 
they would go at onge to the emperor Louis 
to induce him to chastise the pope, who had 
dared to insult the embassadors of King Lo- 
thaire. à i i 

Louis was so indignant at the arrogance o! 
the holy father, that he resolved to inflict on 
him marked vengeance; he assembled his 
troops and marched towards Rome, accom- 
panied by two metropolitans whom he wished 
to re-instal upon their Sees. 

The metropolitan of Cologne, the firmest 
defender of the liberties of the Gallican 
church, then sent to the bishops of the king- 
dom of Lothaire, a letter written in his own 
name, and in that of the primate of Belgium. 
He thus expresses himself :—“ We beseech 
you my brethren, to supplicate Heaven for 
us, without troubling yourselves with the 
harsh tales which the Roman priests will 
spread against us. For the lord Nicho 
whom they call pope, and who calls himse! 
the apostle of the apostles, and the emperor 
of all nations, has wished to condemn us; bat 
thanks be to God we have resisted his bold- 
ness. 

“Visit frequently opr king, and say to him, 
that we will faithfully accomplish the em- 
bassy which has been confided to ns; ep- 
courage him by your conversation and your 
letters, conciliate all the friends you can, and 
faithfully preserve the fidelity due to our 
sovereign, without allowing yourselves to be 
influenced by a sacrilegious pope.” 

Gonthier addressed this other letter to the 
pontiff, “Listen, lord pope; we have been 
sent by our brethren to you to ask your a 
proval of the Jedement we have given, by 
explaining to you the authorities and the mo- 
tives which induced our action. After having 
waited for three weeks for- your reply, you 
have caused us to be conducted into w 

resence; and when we advanced without 
ear, the doors of the saloon by which we en- 
tered were closed upon us. 

“We then found ourselves in the midst of 
a troop of clergy and laity, and there, without 
judges, accusers, witneeses, or even an in- 
terrogation, A have declared us driven from 
the church, deposed from our Sees and anathe- 
matized, if we should refuse to submit to 
your tyranny. 

“We reject your sentence and treat with 
contempt your insulting discourse ; for we are 
content with the communion of the whole 
church, and with the society of our brethren, 
of which you have shown yourself unworthy 
through your pride and arrogance. 

t You condemn yourself in anathematizing 
him who shall not observe the apostolic pre- 
cepts, for you are the first to violate them— 
you who trample upon sacred canons and the 
divine laws... .”” 
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Sach is the language which the cardinal 
Baronius, the most zealous defender of the 
Holy See, attributes to Gonthier; but the let- 
ter of the archbishop had a stil! more ener- 

tic character. The historian Lesueur, gives 
it as follows: “ Pontiff, you have treated us, 
and our brethren, contrary to the rights of 
nations, and the decrees of the church, and 
thou hast Surpaseed in thy conduct thy proud- 
est predecessors. Thy council was composed 
of some inimical monks and priests as de- 
bauched and infamous as thyself, and in their 
presence thou hast dared to pronounce against 
us a sentence, unjust, rash and opposed to 
religion, of which thou pretendest to be the 
chief, to the great scandal of the world. 

“ Jesus Christ has enriched the church his 

se; he has given to it an imperishable 
diadem and an eternal sceptre ; he has granted 
to it the power of consecrating saints, of 
placing them in heaven, and of rendering 
them immortal. But thou, like a greedy rob- 
ber, thou hast seized upon all the treasures 
of the church, thou hast even ravished them 
from the altar of Jesus Christ; thou murderesf 
Christians; thou snatchest from heaven the 
valiant and the good, to hurl them into the 
abyss of hell; thou coverest with honey, the 
blade of thy sword, and dost not permit the 
dead to return to life. 

“ Iniquitous and cruel priest, thou hast not 
but the vestments of a pontiff and the name 
of a pastor; for under thy sacred ornaments 
we perceive the sanguinary wolf which rends 
the flock. 

t Cowardly tyrant, thou bearest the name 
of the servant ol servants and thou employest 
treason, gold, and iron, to be the Lord of lords; 
but according to the dootrine of the apostles, 
thou art the most infamous ‘of the ministers 
of the temple of God ; thus, thy unbridled love 
of rale will cast thee into the abyss into which 
thou wouldst precipitate thy brethren. Dost 
thou think, thou who born of man, that thou 
art above a man and that crime is sanctified 
because thy hand shall have committed it? 
No, shamal cockatrice, thou hast become 
to Christians the venomous serpent which the 
Jews adored; thou art the dog whom rage 
pushes on to devour his kind. 

t We doubt neither thy venom nor thy bite; 
we have resolved with our brethren to tear 
thy sacrilegious decretals, thy impious bulls, 
and will leave thee to growl forth thy power- 
less thunders. Thou darest to accuse of im- 
piety those who refuse from love to the faith 
to submit to thy sacrilegious laws! Thou 
who castest discord among Christians; thou 
who violatest evangelical peace, that immor- 
ta] mark which Christ has placed upon the 
forehead of his church; thou, execrable pon- 
tiff, who spits upon the book of thy God, 
thou darest to call us impious! How ‘then 
wilt thou call the clergy which bends before 
thy power, those unworthy priests vomited 
forth from hell, and whose forehead is of 

their heart of steel, and their sides 
are formed of the wine of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah! Go to, these ministers are well made to 
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crawl under thy abominable pride, in thy 
Rome, frightful Bab Jon, which thou callest 
the holy city, eternal and infallible! Go to, 
thy cohort of priests soiled with adulteries, 
incests, rapes and assassinations, is well wor- 
thy to form thy infamous court; for Rome is 
the residence of demons, and thou, pope, thou 
art its Satan ! 1?” 

Gonthier, Teutgard, John of Ravenna, and 
a great number of bishops, in whose name 
this letter was written, circulated copies of it 
in all the cities of Italy, France, England, and 
Spain; it even went to Constantinople, where 
Nicholas was held in execration by the people, 
the grandees of the clergy ; this circumstance 
still strengthened the Greeks in their desire 
to remain separate from the Latin church. 

Nicholas having learned that Louis the 
Second was coming to’ Rome at the head of 
his army, to- render justice to the deposed 
bishops, commanded a general fast adi pre: 
cession through all the streets, in order to ex- 
cite the fanaticism ef the Romans, and to 
push them on to revolt; but the citizens, re- 
strained by fear, dared not rise against their 
. Then the pope, yielding to neces- 
sity, ordered public prayers that God might 
confound his arch-enemies, and inspire the 
prince with sentiments favourable to the 
court of Rome. 

On hie arrival in the city, Louis established 
himself with his suite near to the church of 
St. Peter, and at the moment when the clergy 
and the people were going to the temple in 
procession, the soldiers fell upon the fanatical 
multitude, which immediately took to flight. 
The crosses were broken and the banners 
torn; in the midst of the tumult an admirable 
cross, which had been offered by St. Helena 
to St. Peter, and which was said to enclose 
some wood of the true cross, was thrown 
down into the dirt and trampled upon by an 
officer. 

Nicholas, during this collision, remained 
concealed in the cellars of the palace of the 
Lateran, but as he feared discovery, he was 
conducted during the following night, by the 
Tiber, to the church of St. Peter, and re- 
mained concealed for two entire days in the 
tomb of the apostles. His trusty friends, how- 
ever, were at work in the dark, and poison 
was soon to avenge the pontiff; on the third 
day the officer who had broken the cross of 
St. Helena, was suddenly attacked by an un- 
known illness, his body being covered with 
black spots. The emperor himself was at- 
tacked by a violent fever, which plunged into 
consternation all those who surrounded him, 
and particularly the empress. 

The Roman clergy proclaimed that these 
misfortunes were sent by God to punish the 
guilty who outraged his church; the ignorant 
and superstitious people exclaimed a miracle, 
and the empress herself in alarm, secretly 
sought the pope to beseech him to come to 
Louie, that God might restore to him health. 

After having all the necessary precautions 
for his safety, Nicholas came before the em- 
peror and had a long conference with him. 


“Gonthier upon the sepulchre of St. 
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This prince, weakened by the sufferings of 
his sickness, alarmed by the menaces of the 
holy father, yielded to the solicitations of his 
wily and granted alle the demands of the 
Nicholas returned in triumph to the 
patriarchal palace, and ordered the archbi- 
shops of France to quit Rome within three 
hours, under penalty of being treated as 
malefactors, and of having their eyes torn 
onh and their tongue cut off. 
nthier, in despair at the cowardly aban- 
donment of Louis, sent his brother Hildwyn 
to place in the hands of the pope an energetic 
remonstrance against the infamous violence 
of which the Holy See had made him the 
victim. Nicholas refused to receive the youn 
Hildwyn; the latter then went armed an 
followed by his soldiers to the church of St. 
Peter. The guards who kept this chureh 
having endeavoured to prevent his entrance 
into it, he repelled them with blows of the 
mace, and: several were beaten to death on 
the spot; he then deposited the protest of 
eter, and 
sallied from the church sword in hand. During 
this scene of tumult and carnage, the soldiers 
ef the emperor forced the monasteries, mur- 
dered the priests, and violated the nuns on 
the steps of the altar. ; 

Louis shortly recovered, and quitted Rome 
with the metropolitans who had accompanied 
him into that city. Gonthiér and Teutgard 
returned to France. 

On his arrival at the metropolis of his See, 
the archbishop of Cologne, treating with con- 
tempt the anathemas of the pope, celebrated 
divine service, in the presence of his clergy 
and the. faithful; he consecrated the holy 
oil, administered confirmation, and ordained 
priests; in fact, he performed all the duties of 
the episcopate. But Teutgard, yielding to a 
superstitious terror, abstained from exercisin 
any sacerdotal function. Lothaire himself, 
soon after, submitted to the orders of the court 
of Rome, and declared against Gonthier ; he 
refused to attend on mass celebrated by his 
metropolitan, to commune with him, and dis- 
possessed him of the archbishopric of Cologne 
to give it to Hugh, his cousin german. The 

relate then exclaimed in the bitterness of 
fis soul, “foolish is the man who counts upon 
the friendship of kings, no matter how great 
the services rendered them.” 

Driven on by displeasure against the prince, 
Gonthier resolved on vengeance, he sent one 
of his deacons to the holy city to treat with 
the pontiff, and to induce him to excommuni- 
cate in turn the ungrateful monarch, who re- 
compensed his devotion by cowardly perfidy. 
But fearful of the issue of this enterprize, he 
decided to plead his cause in person. He took 
the money which remained in the treasury of 
the church at Cologne, and went to Rome. 
Lothaire, advised of the departure and the 
plans of Gonthier, immediately despatched 
the bishop Batolde into Italy, to assure the 
holy father that he would comply with his 
decision, and even offering to go in person to 
justify himself before the tomb of the apostle. 


‘sion from the bishops 
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To his letters was attached an act of submis- 
of Lorraine. 

Nicholas replied io them in these terms :— 
“You affirm that yon are submissive to your 
sovereign, in order to obey the words of the 
apostle Peter, who said, ‘Be subject to the 
prince, because he is above all mortals in this 
world.’ But you appear to forget that we, as 
the vicar of Christ, lees the right te judge all 
men; thos, before obeying ki you owe 
obedience to us; and if we daclane @ monarch 
guilty, you should reject him from your com- 
munion until we pardon him. 

“We alone have the power to bind and to 
loose, to absolve Nero, and to condemn him; 
and Christians cannot, under penalty of ex- 
communication, execute other Judgment than 
ours, which alone is infallible. People are 
not‘the judges of their princes; they should 
obey, without murmuring, the most iniquitous 
orders; they should bow their foreheads un- 
der the chastisements which it pleases kings 
to inflict on them ; for a sovereign can violate 
the apenas jaws of the state, and seize 
upon the wealth of the citiz by imposts 
or by confiscations; he can a diapos of 
their lives, without any of his subjects having 
the right to address to him simple remos- 
strances. But if we declare a king heretical 
and saorilegious—if we drive him from ths 
church, clergy, and laity, whatever their rank, — 
are freed from their oathsof fidelity, and may 
revolt against his power... .” Sach was 
the execrable policy tanght-by the pontif 
Nicholas. 

One of the ablest commientators of Tacitus, 
indignant at the excess of arrogance of the 
court of Rome, refutes all the maxims of the 
holy father, and terminates with this reason- 
ing: “When men have consented to recog- 
nize kings by oaths of fidelity, they ol to 
find in the monarch an assured of pro- 
tection and prosperity. But when Mey have 
discovered that sovereigns kave failed in their 
mission, have become perjured, do not re- 
spect the rights of the nation, they have then 
returned to the exercise of their liberty, and 
have punished kings who were become their 
oppressors.”  - 

Arsenes, bishop of Orta, was deputed to 
carry the letters of the to Lothaire. 
The pontiff threatened him, if he did not at 
once repudiate the princess Waldrade, to con- 
vene a council to pronounce against him a 
sentence of excommunication. Nicholas at 
the same time wrote to Charles the Bald, to 
excite him against the king of Lorraine.— 
“You say, my’ lord, that you have induced 
Lothaire to submit to our decision, and that 
he has replied to you that he would go to 
Rome to obtain our judgment upon his mar- 
riage. Butare you not aware that he has him- 
self already informed us of this design by his 
embassadors, and that we have prohibited him 
from presenting himself before us in the state 
of sin in which he is? We have waited long 
enough for his conversion, deferring even unto 
this time from crushing him beneath oar 
anathema, in order to avoid war and effusion 
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of blood. A longas ience, however, will 
render us criminal in the eyes of Christ, and 
we order you, in the name of religion, to in- 
vade his states, burn his cities, and maseacre 
his people, whom we render responsible for 
their resistance of their bad prince.” 

The legate arrived at Frankfort in the month 
of February, 865, and was received with great 
honours by King Louis. He then went to Gon- 
dreville, near the residence of Lothaire, and, of 
his own authority, convened the bishops of 
the kingdom. Arsenes declared to the mon- 


arch, in a full , that he had to choose 
between Queen Thietberge and the excommnu- 
nication of the pope Through weakness and 
superstition, the king of Lorraine promised to 


be reconciled with his wife. The incestuous 
Thietberge was then recalled to the court, 
and twelve counts swore in the name of their 
sovereign, that they regarded her as their 
legitimate queen. 

. Waldrade was sent out of the kingdom, and 
eondemned to go to Rome to obtain absolution 
for ber faults. Then the legate published a 
foarth excommunication against adulter- 
ous spouse of Boson, and placed him in the 
possession of the territory of Vandauvre 
which the emperor Louis the Eas had 
formerly given to the Roman church, and 
which the count Guy had seized upon in the 
apy cased oe parted for Ital ' 

Arsenes then de or Italy, accom 
nied by Waldrade. On the route he was 
joined by the countess Ingeltrude, who came 
to cast herself at his feet, and demand abso- 
lution from him. The legate could not resist 
the charms of the beautiful excommunicated. 
He consented to reconcile her to the church ; 
and the deed of absolution was given to the 
adulterous vile at a cece rennet ete 
even promised to rejoin him at urg, a 
to accompany him into Italy ; but, under the 
pretext of going to the house of one of her 
relatives to obtain equipages and horses, to 
eontinue her journey conveniently, she forsook 
the legate, and returned to France to rejoin 
one of her lovers at the court of Charles the 
Bald. Furious at having been the dupe of 
this artful woman, the prelate exhaled his 
rage in the letters which he wrote to the pre- 
lates of Gaul and Germany, enjoining on 
them, in the name of the pope, not to receive 
this adulteress into their dioceses, and not to 
regard the deed of absolution which she had 
obtained by criminal means. 

Waldrade imitated the example of the 
beaatifal Ingeltrude. She feigned a violent 
pession for Arsenes, obtained from him a de- 
cretal of absolution, and left him on the very 
night on which she was to fulfil the promise 
she had made him as the price of his com- 

isance. Such was the success of the em- 
of the holy father. 

Nicholas then prepared to send le to 
the East; but at the very moment of their de- 
parture, Michael, the protropathary of the 
emperor, entered Italy, beat g a letter to the 
pontiff from his master, in which that prince 
threatened to chastise the Holy See, if it did 
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not immediately-revoke the anathema lanched 
against Photius. 

These hostile dispositions changed the ideas 
of the holy father. He then determined not 
to send a legation to Constantinople, and only 
gave to the officer Michael a reply conceived 
in the following terms :—“ Know, prince, that 
the vicars.of Christ are above the judgment 
of mortals ; and that the most powerful sove- 
reigns have no right to punish the crimes of 
popes, how enormous soever they may be. 

our thoughts should be occupied by the 
efforts which they accomplish for the correo- 
tion of the church, without disquieting your- 
self about their actions; for no matter how 
scandalous or criminal may be the debauche- 
ries of the pontiffs, you should obey them, for 
they are seated on the chair of St. Peter. 

did not Jesus Christ himself, even when 
condemning the excesses of the scribes and 
Pharisees, command obedience to them, be- 
cause they were the interpreters of the law 
of Moses? 

“You say that, since the sixth council, no 
pope has received from your court the honour 
i have done us by addressing a letter to us. 

is reflection is to the shame of your prede- 
cessors and the glory of ours; for, since that 

riod the Greek church has been constantly 
infected with heresy. The chiefs of the em- 
es being heretics, we ehould reject them 
rom our communion with horror, and pursue 
them with our anathemas upon earth and in 
heaven. We should, to restore concord among i 
Christians, employ the aid of the arms o 
nations to overthrow the odious power 
of the emperors of the East. This conduct, 
which you call infamons, was alone worthy 
of the Holy See. 

“Yon treat the Latin language as a barba- 
rous tongue, because you do not understand it ; 
and yet you lay claim to the title of emperor 
of the Romans, and call yourself the heir of 
the old Cæsars, the supreme chief of the state 
and the church. 

“In contempt of the cations, and by the 
abuse of an usurped authority, you convene 
an assembly of laymen to judge a bishop, and 
to be the spectators of hisshame. You reverse 
all the rules of judgment ; you submit a su- 
perior to the jS p of his inferiors; you 
seduce his judges by your gold, and you 
choose his accuser to be his successor upon 
the episcopal See. 

“We have regarded with pity that abomi- 
nable cabal which you call a council, and 
which, in your mad -pride, you place on an 
equality with the general council of Nice. 

e declare, by virtue of the privileges of our 
church, that this assembly was sacrilegious, 
impure, and abominable. Cease, then, to op- 
pose our rights, and obey our orders, or else 
we will, in our turn, raise our power against 
yours, and will say to the nations—People, 
cease to bow your heads before your prou 
masters. Overthrow these impious sovereigns, 
these sacrilegious kings, who have arrogated to 
themeelves the right of commanding men, and 
of taking away the liberty of their brethren. 
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‘Fear, then, our wrath, and the thunders 
of our vengeance ; for Jesus Christ has ap- 

inted us with his own mouth absolute 
judges of all men; and kings themselves are 
submitted to our authority. The power of 
the church has been consecrated before your 
reign, and it will subsist after it. Do not 
hope to alarm us by your threats of ruining 
our citjes and our fields. Your arms will be 
powerless, and your troops will fly before the 
torces of our allies. 

“Cowardly and vain-glorious emperor, be- 
fore undertaking the conquest of Italy, drive 
away the infidels who have ravaged Sicily 
and Greece, and who have burned the suburbs 
of Constantinople, your capital! No longer 
threaten Christians, who call you an heretic, 
unless you wish to imitate Jews, who 
delivered Barabbas, and put to death Jesus 
Christ.” 

After the departure of the envoy, Michael, 
Nicholas pronounçed a new sentence of ex- 
communication against Waldrade, who had 
returned to the court of Lothaire. He even 
accused her of having wished to poison Queen 
Thietberge, and he ordered all the prelates of 
France and Germany to publish in their dio- 
ceses the anathema pronounced against her, 
and to drive her from the churches. 

Aventius, bishop of Metz, immediately 
wrote to Rome in justification of Lothaire ; he 
thus terminated his letter: ‘Since the depar- 
ture of your legate, the king has entertained 
no criminal relations with Waldrade ; he has 
himself signified to her that she must obey 
your orders, under penalty of being confined 
in a monastery. On the other hand, he treats 
Queen Thietberge with kindness; she assists 
with him at divine service; she partakes of 
his table and his bed, and his condescendence 
to the princess has gone so far as to permit 
her brother, the deacon Hubert, to be recalled 
to court. Finally, in all the private conversa- 
tions which I have had with the prince, I 
have discovered nothing but entire submission 
to your counsels and your authority.” This 

letter of the prelate of Metz contained no- 
thing but falsehoods, for Thietberge, steadily 
ill-treated by Lothaire, was soon obliged to go 
to Rome, to ask herself for the dissolution of 
the marriage. 

In the same year, Bagoris, a Bulgarian 

rince, and a new convert to the Christian 
aith, sent his son and some lords into Italy, 
to offer rich presenta to St. Peter. The depu- 
ties of the monarch were at the same time to 
consult the pope on religious questions, and to 
ask from him bishops and priests. This em- 
bassy of the Bulgarians gave great joy to the 
holy father, who saw his authority extending 
over new people. 

By his orders, Paul, bishop of Populania, in 
Tuscany, and Formosus, ishop of Porto, 
quitted Italy to go to Bagoris, and carry to him 
his reply. The letter of the pope contained 
one hundred and six articles, drawn from the 
Roman laws and the Institutes of Justinian. 
Nicholas professes in this recital a smgular 
morality: “You advise us,” he says, to the 
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Bulgarian king, that “ you have caused your 
subjects to be bapiized, without their eee bol 
and that you have exposed yourself to so vio- 
lent a revolt as to have incurred ‘the risk of 
your life. I glorify you for having maintained 
your authority by putting to death those wan- 
dering sheep who refused to enter the fold; 
and you not only have not sinned, by showing 
a holy rigour, but I even congratulate you on 
having opened the kingdom of heaven to the 
people submitted to your rule. A king need 
not fear to command massacres, when these 
will retain his subjects in obedience, or cause 
them to submit to the faith of Christ, and God 
will reward him in this world, and in eternal 
life, for these murders.” 

An infamous policy, which changes a su- 
blime religion into blind fanaticism, and 
which is sufficient to cause to be execrated 
all the priests and all the kings of the earth! 
Religion should be a bond of fraternal union 
among men, and not serve as a pretext to ty- 
rants to legitimatize their cruelties aud their 
brigandages! No—pontiffs and monarchs 
have no right to constrain people to embrace 
a belief ; and nations submitted to their autho- 
rity cannot be deprived of the most beautifol, 
the most admirable of human rights, that of 
rendering to the Deity the worship which 
they believe to be the most agreeable to him. 
The learned Barbeyrac thus expresses his 
opinion: “ A man can never give another an 
arbit thought over his thoughts and life, 
of which the empire appertains to God alone; 
and the efforts or violence only serve to make 
h rites. In matters of religion, as in those 
o piy kings have no right to constrain their 
subjects by force of arms, to embrace even the 
purest of religions or the best of governments.” 

The following are additional charitable in- 
structions given by Nicholas to the king of the 
Bulgarians: “If you have not sinned in mas- 
sacreing your people in the name of Christ, you 
have committed an enormous crime in perse- 
cuting a Greek, who called himself a priest, 
and who baptized a great number of infidels 
in your kingdom. It is true that this man 
was not an ecclesiastic, and that you have 
wished to punish him for his knavery, by 
condemning him to have his nose and ears cut 
off, and to be driven from your kingdom after 
his punishment; but your zeal in this case 
Hie “a enli oe or this FE did 

preachi e miorality of Jesus Christ, 
and by baptizing. t declare then, te you, 
that those who have received from him that 
sacrament, in the name of the Holy Trinity, 
are canonically baptized, for the excellence 
of the sacraments does not depend upon the 
virtue of the ministers of religion. You have 
grievously sinned by mutilating this Greek, 
and you will undergo a severe penance there- 
for, unless you send us a sum of money to 
purchase forgiveness for your fault. 

“ As to the custome of the Roman church, of 
which you desire to be informed, we observe 
the blovis: The solemn days ‘of beptiem 
are fixed at the periods of Easter and the 
Pentecost, but for you, who have not yet been 
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subjected to the practices of Christianity, you 
should have no dred time for the observance 
of the erative sacrament, and you should 
be considered as those who are in danger of 
death. 

“ You say that the Greeks do not permit you 
to commune without having on girdles, and 
that they regard it a crime to pray in church, 
unless the arms are crossed upon the breast. 
These practices are indifferent among us ; we 
only recommend to the laymen to pray dai 
at certain hours, as it is recommended to 
the faithful to entreat Jesus Christ without 
ceasing. You must feast on Sunday, and not 
on Saturday ; you should abstain from labour 
on the days of the festivals of the Holy Vir- 
gio, of the twelve apostles, the evangelists, 

int John the Baptist, Saint Stephen the 
firet martyr; and of the sainte, whose memory 
is held in veneration in your country. 

“On these days, and during Le you 
should not-administer judgment, and you 
should abstain from flesh during the fast of 
Lent, on Pentecost, on the Assumption of the 
Virgin, and on Christmas; you must also 
fast on Fridays, and the eve of great feasts. 
On Wednesdays you may eat meat, and it is 
not necessary to deprive yourselves of baths 
on that day and on Fridays, as the Greeks re- 
commend. You are at liberty ta receive the 
communion daily in Lent, but you should not 
hunt, nor gambie, nor enter into light conver- 
sation, nor be present at the shows of jug- 
glers during = season of penitence. You 
must not give feasts, nor assist at marriages, 
and married people ahold live in continence. 
We leave to the disposal of the priests the 
duty of imposing a penance on those who 
shall have yielded to the desires of the flesh. 

“ You may carry on war in Lent, but only 
to repel an enemy. You are at liberty to eat 
all kinds of. animals, without troubling your- 
self about the distinction of the old law; and 
laymen, as well es clergy, can bless the table 
before eating, by making the sign of the cross. 
It is the custom of the church not to eat be- 
fore nige o'clock in the morning, and ‘a Chris- 
tian should not touch game killed by a Pagan. 

“The Roman custom-concerning marriages 
ordains, that the contract and agreements be- 
tween the spouses should take place after the 
betrothal ; they then make their offerings to 
the church by the hands of the priest, and 
receive the nuptial benediction, and the veil 
for virgins who are now married for the first 
time; they then place on their heads crowns of 
flowers, which are preserved in the church. All 
these ceremonies are not essential to the va- 
lidity of the marriage, and the consecration of 
the ‘secular laws is alone rigorously exacted. 

“Those who have two wives, should keep 
the first, and repudiate the second, and do 
penance for the past. Married ple should 
observance continence on féte days and Sun- 
days only. When a mother nourishes her 
own child, she can enter the church after her 
confinement; but she should be driven from 
it if she confides the nourishment of her child 
to mercenary women. 
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“Before declaring war on your enemies, 
you should assist at the sacrifice of the 
and make rich offerings to the churches; an 
we order you to take, as your military ensign, 
instead of the horse’s tail, which serves you 
for a standard, the cross of Jesus Christ. We 
also prohibit Pies from forming any alliance 
with the infidels; and when you conclude a 
peace in future, you will swear upon the 
evangelists, ard not upon the sword. 
“ We can decide upon nothing in relation to 


1 | the nomination of a patriarch for your coun- 


try, until-after the retum of the legates whom 
we send you.. We will, however, give you a 
bishop, and afterwards will bestow upon him 
the privileges of an archbishop; he will thus 
be enabled to establish prelates who can aid 
him in great affairs, and after his death, we 
will designate his successor, who can be con- 
secrated without being compelled to come to 
Rome.” 

Nicholas, in mas sent with the Bulgarian 
embassadors three legates, who were to go to 
Constantinople, Donatus bishop of Ostia ; Leo, 
a priest of the order of St. Lawrence ; and 
Marin, a deacon of the Roman church. He 
sent by them letters for Michael the Third, 
and the Greek bishops. 

In the letter addressed to the emperor, the 
pontiff thus expresses himself: “You declare 
that, notwithstanding our anathemas, Photius 
shall guard the See of Constantinople and the 
communion of the Easter church, and that 
our violence will only aggravate the condition 
of Ignatius, the deposed patriarch. We think, 
on the contrary, that the Christians of your 
empire will not forget the canons of Nice, 
which prohibit communion with excommuni- 
cated, and we trust that a member separated 
from the body of the faithful will not live 
many years. We have performed our duty, 
and our proceedings cannot be censured by 
you. The judgment of it is from God, and 
the Holy Spirit having spoken by out month, 
those who have been condemned will remain 
for ever blasted. Recollect that Simon, the 
Magician, was beaten down by St. Peter; 
Acacius, of Constantinople, by Pope Felix, 
and Anthimus by the pontiff Agapet, in spite 
of the will of princes. 

We have received, during the past year, a 
writing filled with insults and blasphemies; 
he who has composed it in your name ap- 
pears to have dipped his pen in the venom 
of the serpent, to produce a work the most 
cruel to our dignity ; we exhort you to burn 
publicly this infamous writing, in order to free 
yourself from the charge of having subsoribed 
it in vermilion with your own hand. Other- 
wise know, that in full council, we will ana- 
thematize it, and that we will attach it to a 
stake in the court yard of our palace, and de- 
liver it to the flames, in the presence of the 
pilgrims of all nations, who come to vigit the 
tomb of St. Peter. 

The legates, after having finished their mis- 
sion in Bulgaria, went towards Constantino- 
ple; but as scon as they had set foot on the 
Greek territory, they were arrested by the sol- 
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diers, and conducted under the charge of a 
strong escort, before the prince, without hav- 
ing been allowed to communicate with any 
one. Michael, having read their letters, fell 
into a great rage; he ordered one of hie‘ offi- 
cers to strike them in the face, and drove them 
from his presence. They returned immedi- 
ately to Bulgaria, where they were received 
with great distinction. Pau! and Formosus 
converted and baptized a great number of Bul- 
garians, and the king, enchanted with their 
preaching, expelled from his kingdom the mis- 
sionaries of other nations. Bagiris even sent a 
second embassy to Roma to ask the pontiff to 
bestow the title of metropolitan of the Balga- 
garians on the bishop Formosus. 

Thia success was a feeble compenaation to 
the holy father, who had hoped to excite all 
the East against the emperor ; for Photius, in- 
formed of the progress of the Latin clergy in 
Bulgaria, and having learned that the legates 
of the pope had cast into the mire the holy 
oil which had been consecrated by him, re- 
solved to avenge himself on his enemies. He 
assembled an ecumenical council, over which 
the emperor Michael, and Basil presided, and 
at which the legates from the three patriar- 
chal Sees of the East assisted, as well as the 
senate and a gredt number of bisheps, abbots, 
and monks. Nicholas, accused before -the 
fathers of crimes and assassinations, was de- 
posed from his pontificate, and anathema- 
tized. A sentence of excommunication wae 
also pronounced against those who communed 
with him. 

Photius, who directed the proceedings of 
the assembly, being desirous of bringing the 
emperor Louis into hia interests, declared him 
sovereign of Italy, with the title of king, and 
sent him the proceedings of the council, by 
legates who carried with them magnificent 
pears to the princess Ingelberge, his wife. 

n their iettere, the fathers besought the 
prince to drive from Rome, the infamous Ni- 
cholas, whom they called sacrilegious, simo- 
niacal, a murderer, and a sodomite. 

The patriarch then sent to the Eastern pre- 
lates a circular, in which he thus expressed 
himself in regard to the Latin chureh: “Here- 
sies are extinguished, and faith has spread 
from the imperial city over infidel nations; 
the Armenians have abandoned the sehism o 
the Jacobites to re-unite themselves to the 
church, and the Bulgarians renounced Pagan 
superstitions to embrace the evangelical faith; 
but soon men, sallying forth from the darknees 
of the West, come to re-establish the errors 
of the schismatics, and to corrupt the ortho- 
dox purity of the new converts. 

“These heretical priests recommend fasts 
on Saturdays. They cut off the first week in 
Lent, by pormuieing food made of milk to be 
eaten. They condemn the legitimate mar- 
riages of the priesthood, and tolerate de- 
bauchery and corruption in the clergy. They 
administer several times the unction of the 
sacred oil; and finally, in the excess of their 
impiety, they dare to add new words to the 
sacred creed, authorized by all the councils. 
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They affirm that the Holy Spirit does not 
ceed from the Father dbs arise that it Lg 
ceeds from the Father and the Son. They 
also admit two principles in the Trinity, and 
confound the distinction of the Father and 
Son! An impious doctrine which is contrary 
to the Gospels, and to all the decisions of the 
fathers! 

“Qn learning what abominable errors they 
had spread among the Bulgarians, our entrails 
were moved, aa ates of a father who sees his 
children rent by cruel beasts, and we resolved 
not to take any repose, until we had snatched 
those new Christians from the execrable in- 
fluence of Pope Nicholas. We have then con- 
demned in a council, this minister of Anti- 
christ, as well as all the abominable priests, 
who aid him in spreading his infamoue doc- 
trines. We advise you of all these proceed- 
ings, my brethren, that you may concur with 
us in the execution of the sentence pronounced 
against the Romans, and with your aid we 
hope soon to bring back the Bulgarians to the 
faith which they received from us, and to give 
them a Greek patriarch. 

“We have received from Italy a i 
letter, filled with complaints against the pope. 
The ee of that country conjere us not to 
abandon them to the tyranny of this impure 
man.. We have been already implored by 
Bishops Basil and Zozimue, and by the vene- 
rable Metrophanes, to come to the succour of 
the church; but for seme months past the 
complaints of the laity and clergy of the West 
have been. more energetic and frequent than 
ever; all beseech us to hurl from the ponti- 
fical throne the Satan who is crowned with a 
tiara.’ 

Whilst the holy father was being excom- 
municated at Constantinople, Segilon, bishop 
of Sens, and Adon, bidhop of Vienne came to 
Rome to place in the hands of Nicholas, the 
letters of Thietberge, who declared that she 
renounced, of her own full accord, her royal 
dignity, and consented to a separation with 
Lothaire, for the purpose of terminating her 
days in.a holy retreat ; she recognized that her 
marriage with the king should be declared 
null on account of sterility, and that Waldrade 
was the legitimate spouse of the prince. 

Nicholas made this reply to the queen: 
“The testimony which yon bear for Wal- 
drade, could not be of advantage to this 
criminal woman ; for even although you were 
no longer in existence, Waldrade shall never 
be the spouse of Lothaire, because such is our 
will. We prohibit you from coming near us, 
not only on account af the insecurity of the 
journey, but aleo because it would be crimi- 
nal to abandon the royal church to the adul- 
teress. Your sterility does not arise from your- 
self, but from the injustice of the prince, who 
refuses to fulfil towards you the duties of a 
husband. Your union cannot be then broken 
for a fault of which he alone ie guilty. 

“ Do not then labour more for a separation 
which we will never authorize, how unworthy 
soever may be the treatment which the king 
of Lorraine causes you to endure; besides, 
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itis better to receive death at the hands of 
another, than to slay your seul; and it is better 
to suffer a glorious martyrdom for the truth, 
rather than live by falsehood. We do not re- 
ceive a confession which is wrested by vio- 
lence ; besides, husbands might oblige their 
wives by bad treatment to declare that their 
union is not legitimate, or that they have com- 
mitted a capital crime, which renders neces- 
sary their repudiation. 

“We trust Lothaire will never abandon 
himself to such an excess, for he would ex- 
pose himself to the danger of losing his crown 
were he to attempt the life of a queen who is 
under the protection of the Holy See. If the 
king, your husband, exacts that you must 
come to Rome, you must be accompanied by 
Waldrade, in order that she may submit to 
the chastisement of her faults. You give, as 
a motive for separation, your ardent desire to 

reserve the purity of your body; but our will 
18, that you receive the embraces of your hus- 
band, unless he should make a vow of conti- 
nence and retire to a monastery.” 

Nicholas then wrote to the metropolitans 
of France and Germany, “ You are guilty, my 
brethren, for not having solistrained ih king 
of Lorraine to show more condescendence for 
our will, and whoso among you shall not show 
more zeal to execute our orders, in regard to 
Queen Thietberge, will be regarded as a fa- 
vourer of the adulterer, and will be driven 
from our communion.” 

Adventius, of Metz, hastened to inform the 
bishop of Verdun, of the dispositions of the 
holy father, in the following letter: ‘The 
pope has addreseed to me a terrible bull, on 
the resolution which he has taken against the 
king our master. If on the eve of the festival 
of the ponai; Lothaire does: not quit 
Waldrade, he orders us to interdict him from 
entering the church. This decision, which 
we are constrained to obey, under penalty of 
deposition, places us in mortal disquiet. We 
beseech you, then, to find the king, and to 
represent to him the peril which threatens him. 

“ We think that the best thing for him to do, 
would be, to make a journey, two days before 
the festival of the purification, to Floriquing, 
with three bishops, to confess his sins with con- 
trition and promise of correction ; he will then 
swear to submit to the will of the holy father, 
in the presence of his faithful servants, an 
we will be able to admit him into the church 
of St. Arnoul, where he will attend at the cele- 
bration of a eolema mass. If he acts other- 
wise, he will place his crown in peril, and 
draw on our heads the thunders of Rome.” 

The partizans of Lothaire feared, and with 
reason, lest his uncles should take advantage 
of an excommunication peared against 
him, to seize on his kingdom; and Nicholas, 
who was aware of the ambition of the family 
of the Carlovingians, retained the princes of 
of this race in constant dread, by threats of 
anathema. The pontiff addressed to the pre- 
lates of the kingdom of Charles the Bald, the 
sentence which he had rendered against the 
king of Lorraine, and a writing which he had 
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composed against the Greek emperors, and 
the patriarch of Constantinople. 

“Tn the midst of all our sufferings,” wrote 
Nicholas, “we endure one more grievious 
still from the unjust reproaches of the princes 
Michael and Basil, who, animated by an en- 
vious hatred. have dared to accuse us of 
heresy. The cause of their fury is our re- 
fusal to approve of the ordination of the lay- 
man Photius, and the poeeun which we 
grant to Bagiris, king of the Bulgarians, who 
asked from us missionaries, and instructions 
for his people, newly converted to Christianity. 

ú In their ill-humour at not being able to re- 
duce this nation beneath their laws, the Greek 
monarchs charge the Roman church with out- 
rages and calumnies, which might be able to 
avert from us ignorant men, who know not 
how to make a distinction between the sub- 
lime morality of Jesus Christ and the sacri- 
legious conduct of some priests of our church. 

t Photius blames us for fasting on Saturday 
and condemning the marriages of priests ; he 
accuses us of preventing ecclesiastics from 
anointing with holy oil, and he maintains that 
we are Jews, because we bless a lamp upon 
the altar on the solemn day of Easter; he 
condemns the habit of shaving the beard, and 
of consecrating mere deacons, who have not 
been ordained priests, as bishops. These 
practices, however, which scandalize the pa- 
triarch of Byzantium have been observed for 

s in the Latin church, and we cannot 
change them. 

& This proud prelate also arrogates to him- 
self. the name of universal bishop, when we 
alone have the right to this tifle. But we 
will preserve it by the grace of God, despite 
the intrigues and threats of the Greeks . . .” 

Whilst the pope was sending this libel into 
France, grave events were changing the des- 
tinies of Constantinople. Basil, tired of the 
sage remonstrances of Michael, who had 
drawn this monster from the lowest ranks of 
his guards, to elevate him to the empire, caused 
his protector to be assassinated, that he might 
bécome the sole ruler of the state. y 

This horrible crime had excited the just in- 
dignation of Photius, and on the day of a 
aaamn festival, Basil having presented him- 
self in the cathedral to receive the commu- 
nion, the indignant patriarch had repelled him 
from the holy table, saying to him, “Quit the 
house of God, infamous usurper, who hast 
soiled thy hands in the blood of thy benefac- 
tor.” Irritated at the boldness of the prelate, 
Basil seized the venerable Photius, epored 
him from his See, and recalled Ignatius to 
Constantinople. But in order to give more 
lustre to the re-installation of the old patri- 
arch, he wrote to Nicholas, the implacable 
enemy of Photius, to ask from him authority 
to convene a general council on this subject. 

At the same time Louis, the German, and 
all the bishops of his kingdom, urged the pon- 
tiff to re-instate Teutgard and Gonthier in 
their Sees. Nicholas demanded, that the 
guilty, in order to buy off the excommunica- 
tion pronounced against them, should pay into 
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his purse large sums, and should make an 
honourable amende for the pretended crimes 
that they had committed against the Holy 
See. These fiery prelates replied, that they 
would consent to pay the conscience of the 
pope with gold, but not with their own in- 
amy, and that they refused to gain an arch- 
bishopric if they must lose their honour. 

By this noble refusal, the churches of 
Treves and Cologne finding themselves with- 
out pastors, the pope wrote to King Louis, that 
he should present to him ecclesiastics worthy 
to occupy these important Sees. His letter 
terminated by complaints against Lothaire. 
“Yous nephew,” wrote the pope, “has in- 
formed me, that he would come to the tomb 
of the apostles, without having obtained my 
authority. He need not try to execute his 
project, for we will cause the gates of our 
city to be shut, that it may not be soiled by 
the presence of an excommunicated person. 
Before coming to Rome he must humble him- 
self and implore our pardon, and we will that 
he should accomplish our orders, not by pro- 
mises, but by actions. 

“Thietberge, it is true, has been recalled 
to court, but it is to see her rival reign; and 
what avails to this princess the vain title of 

ueen, if she has not the authority of one? 

3 it not Waldrade, the royal concubine, who 
braves our anathemas, reigns with Lothaire, 
and disposes at her caprice of the ranks and 
offices of the kingdom? It must be that this 
guilty woman is first handed over to our jus- 
tice, to be punished for her obstinacy and 
blindness ; then we will authorize Lothaire to 
come to prostrate himself at our feet.” 

The pontiff, however, had not the satisfac- 
tion of subjugating the king of Lorraine, nor 
the joy of learning the deposition of Photius. 
He died on the 13th of November, 867, aftera 
reign of nine years, seven months nad twenty- 
eight days; he was interred near to the porch 
of the church of St. Peter. 

The Roman church has placed Nicholas in 
the number of the saints, whose memory she 
honours, admiring his insupportable pride, 
which she calls apostolic vigour ! 

Reginon says, that the pope commanded 
people and kings as if he had been the sove- 
reign of the universe, and Gratian relates a de- 
cree in which this abominable prelate makes 
himself equal with God himself. “It is evi- 
dent,” wrote Nicholas, “that the popes can 
neither be bound nor unbound by any earthly 
power, nor even by that of the apostle if he 
should return upon earth; since Constantine 
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the Great has recognized that the pontiffs held 
the place of God upon earth, the divinity not 
being able to be judged by any living man. 
We are then infallible, and whatever may be 
our acts, we are not accountable for them but 
to ourselves! ! !?? 

In our own age there still exist fanatical 
writers who sustain this doctrine, and endea- 
vour to induce others to partake of their ridi- 
culous admiration for the popes, by repre- 
senting them as the vigorous defenders of the 
cause of the people against kings and empe- 
tors. Folly, blindness, or bad faith, for if 
history shows us the papacy constantly strog- 
gling with the temporal power, it also indi- 
cates to us, what were the causes of the 
incessant war between the civil and reli- 
gious powers. The sovereign pontiffs sought, it 
18 true, to overthrow tyrants, but it was to 
place themeelves in their stead, and all their 
efforts tended to substitute their own autho- 
rity for the despotism. Their opposition then 
was neither useful nor profitable to humanity, 
and it matters little to the people, whether 
the altar rules the throne, or the throne the 
altar, if they are to remain crushed beneath 
the yoke ; it matters little whether their mas- 
ters are kings or priests, if they are to remain 
slaves. Alas! the experience of the past 
shows us, that neither oe ear? nor tran- 
quillity can remain on earth, so long as the 
nations shall obey popes or absolute kings. 
Peace is for them a precious time, which the 
employ in pressing down the nations; war Is 
more precious still, for it allows them to steal 
all that has escaped the extortioners. 

Formerly in the Roman empire, as in all 
the countries submitted to despots, life was 
considered as a gift of sa little value to man, 
that the unfortunate sold themselves to the 
rich, who bought the execrable right of slaying 
a fellow man for a small sum of money, to be 
pou to the wife and children of their victim. 

xactions and injustice had become so in- 
tolerable, that to avoid them, the citizens fled 
among the barbarians, where they recovered 
their liberty. Later, during the middle age, 
thanks to the system of darkness of the popes, 
the degradation, misery and slavery of the 

ple, surpassed all that was most horrible 
inantiquity. Entire nations disappeared from 
the sof], and were annihilated by iron, water, 
fire, in the name and by the will of the pon- 
tiffs of Rome; and in our own days, have we 
not seen the papacy make superhuman efforts 
to arrest the car of civilization, and unite itself 
with kings to eradicate liberty ? 
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Appian was a Roman by birth, the son of 
the bishop Talatus, of the same family as 
Popes Sia the Sixth, and Sergius the 
Second ; the Holy See appertained to him, if 
we may so speak, by right of inheritance. 
Admitted when very young into the patriar- 
chal palace of the Palora, he had been the 
constant object of the solicitude of the pontiffs. 
Gregory the Fourth ordained him a subdea- 
con, and his successor conferred on him the 
poeet an a EE function 

young Adrian displayed great piety, an 
especially a truly Christan ee ie le- 
gends relates, on this subject, a miracłe which 
we will quote: 

Adrian had received from pope Sergius 
forty pennies, as a mark of his satisfaction ; 
but the deacon instead of keeping this sum 
in his purse, or spending it in his pea 
like the youth of his age, assembled the poor 
of his quarter, to distribute it among them. 
These came in so great numbers, that Adrian 
was obliged to select the most infirm. In his 

ief at not being able to solace all their suf- 
se he addressed fervent prayers to God 
and commenced the distribution. The blind 
and the infirm received each a penny; the 
aged, the lame, women and children advanced 
in succession and received each a penny; 
new poor arrived and others followed after 
them ; they thus succeeded each other from 
the rising of the sun until night, and the young 
deacon continued to draw pennies from his 
purse ; finally, after having distributed a pro- 
digious quantity, he filled several coffers for 
the alms of the following day. 

His miraculous multiplication of the forty 
pennies had eo increased the veneration of 
the Romans for Adrian, that on the death of 
Pope Leo the Fourth he was chosen, without 
opposition, to succeed him; he refused this 

rious distinction ; after the reign of Bene- 
fia the Third, the suffrages of the people 
again elevated him to the pontificate ; his re- 
solution was still the same. 

Finally, on the death of Nicholas the First, 
the concourse of the people, the grandees, 
and the clergy was so general, that all, by 
acclamation, chose Adrian to govern the Holy 
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it to the church of Constantinople—Death of Adrian. 


See, and their urgency on him to accept the 
tiara was so pressing, that he was induced to 
consent, notwithstanding his great age, to 
bear the burthen of the pontifical dignity. 
Holy personages affirmed that celestial reve- 
lations had announced to them the high dig- 
nity to which Adrian was called. Some said 
that he had appeared to them wearing the 
pallium; others said,that he had been shown 
fo them surrounded by an aureole of fire 
wearing the simar and distributing pieces of 
gold in the church of St. Peter; and several 
affirmed, that they had seen him on the horse 
of Pope Nicholas, entering the patriarchal 
ace. 

After the election, the people, the grandee 
and the clergy, went to the church of Bt. Ma. 
tia Major, where they found Adrian at prayer. 
They immediately raised him in their arms 
and hore him in triumph to the palace of the 
Lateran. This enthronement made in the 
absence of the commissioners of the emperor 
Louis, excited the discontent of his court ; but 
the priests alleged as an excuse, that they 
had been constrained to yield to the urgenc 
of the multitude. The prince, satisfied wit 
the explanations made to him, consented to 
the consecration of the new pontiff, and con- 
firmed the decree of his election; and not 
only did he refuse the tribute usually paid at 
the consecration of new popes, but he even 
declared that his absence compelled him to 
restore to the Roman church the domains 
which had been unjustly taken from it. 

Adrian, having made the prayers and vigils 
usual on the election of a Pope, was conducted 
to St. Peter’s and solemnly consecrated by 
Peter, bishop of Gabii, a city of Palestrina, by 
Leo of the White Forest, and by Donatus, 
bishop of Ostia. These three venerable per- 
sonages were chosen, because the bishop of 
Albano was dead, and Formosus, bishop of 
Porto, was then absent from Italy, being occu- 
pied m converting the Bulgarians. 

When his ordination was finished, the pon- 
tiff celebrated a solemn mass, and admitted 
to his communion Teutgard, the metropolitan 
of Treves, Zachary, bishop of Arragonia, as 
well as the priest Anastasius, who had been 


excommunicated during the preceding reign. 
On his return to the arriarabel he tee 
fused the presents offered him, and replied to 
those who surrounded him, “My brethren, 
we should contemn this shameful traffic in 
money, in which the popes have unfortunately 
been too much engaged to the disgrace of the 
Holy See, for we should give gratuitously, 
that which we have received gratuitously, 
following the precept of Jesus-Christ. Thus, 
instead of accumulating in our treasury the 
offerings of the faithful for the purpose of 
enriching hypocritical priests or debauched 
monks, we declare to you, that'all our re- 
venues shal] be spent among the poor of the 


City.” 

Scarcely had the consecration of Adrian 
been achieved, when Lambert, duke of Spo- 
letto, without any declaration of war or pre- 
vious warning, assembled his soldiery and 
invaded the city of Rome, which he pillaged. 
Palaces, honses, monasteries, and churches 
were sacked, nuns violated, and many young 
girls of patrician families torn from their pa- 
rents and led into slavery, God, however, 
permitted that the author of this depredation 
should be severely punished, first by the 
holy father, who declared Lambert éxcom- 
municated, and then by. the emperor, who 
conquered the dutchy of Spoletto. 

Anastasius, the 
opinion on the state of the Roman clergy, in 
a letter which he wrote to Adon, metropolitan 
of Vienne, “I announce to you ay brother, 
very sad news; the holy pope Nicholas has 
gone to a better life, and has left us in this 
world much afflicted. Now that he is no 
more, all those whom he condemned lift up 
their criminal heads and labour with ardour 
to Aog Der which he had done; we are 
assured that even the emperor Louis grants 
them his aid. Warn; then, our brethren of 
these guilty enterprises, and urge them to 
defend the memory of the pontiff in such 
way as you shall judge best to maintain our 
interests; for if the doings of a pope are 
broken, what will become of our’s ? 

“We have a new pope named Adrian, a 
man venerable for the holiness of his life. 
He is married to a woman named Stephania, 
who rears their oung daughter, whose beauty 
is remarkable. The holy father exhibits great 
zeal in maintaining the purity of morals, but 
we do not yet know what will be his mode of 
governing the church; whether he will super- 
intend all ecclesiastical affairs, or abandon 
the direction of them to his ministers. He 
appears to have entire confidence in my uncle 
Arsenes, your friend, whose devotion to the 
interests of the Roman clergy has been a 
little cooled since the unworthy treatment he 
received from Nicholas. T beseech you, how- 
ever, by your wise counsels to lead him back 
to those charitable sentiments, in order that 
we may be enabled to profit by his credit over 
the mind of the emperor and the pope ; I also 
beseech all the archbishops of Gaul, if a 
council is held to anathematize the decrees 
of Nicholas, not to place themselves in the 


ibrarian, expresses his. 
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ranks of his accusers, but on the contrary, io 
resist his enemies courageously.” 

The fears of Anastasius of the condemnation 
of the proceedings of the infamous Nichol 
were chimerica] ; for his successor showed 
himself a faithful imitator of his policy, and 
manifested the most ardent zeal to maintain 
the infallibility of the Holy See. He, however, 
pardoned the prelates who had been depos 
and anathematized, and recalled those who 
weré in exile; and at his request, the em- 
peror also freed from prison all the ecclesias- 
ties who had been guilty of the crime of lese- 
majesty. 

Adrian decorated magnificently the church 
which Nicholas had built in the interior of his 
palace, and in all his actions he showed so 
great a deference for the acts of his predeces- 
sor, that the Romans called him Adrian the 
Nicolite. Old priests, however, who were 
versed in the trickery of the court of Rome, 
affirmed on the other hand, that the pope 
adroitly tarnished the preceding reign by the 
protection which he granted to the victims of 
the pride and tyranny of Nicholas. 

The holy father having invited to a sump- 
tuous dinner in his ple a great number of 
Greek monks, who had been persecuted by 
his predecessor, he himself presented to them 
the ewers and linen for their ablutions, and 
served to them with his own hands food and 
drink, which no other pope had ever done be- 
fore him. During the repast the young clerks 
sang apaun songs; and. when the monks 
arose from table, Adrian prostrated himself 
before them with his face to the earth, and 
addressed them as follows: “My brethren, 
pray for the Holy Catholic church, for our soa 
the most Christian emperor Louis, that he 
may subjugate the Saracens; pray for me and 
beseech God to give me strength to govem 
his numerou#faithful. Let your prayers rise 
in remembrance of those who have lived hely 
lives, and let us all thank Christ together for 
having given to his church my lord and father, 
the most holy and most orthodox Pope Nicho- 
las, who has defended it like another Joshua, 
against its enemies.” 

The monks of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexan- 
dria and Constantinople, for some time pre- 
served silence ; finally, they exclaimed, ubod 
be praised for having given to his people a 
pastor so respectful as you are towards your 
predecessor!” and they repeated three tim 
“Eternal memory to the sovereign ponti 
Adrian, whom Jesus Christ has established as 
universal bishop;” but the holy father per- 
ceiving that the Greeks wished to shun ren- 
dering homage to the memory of Nicholas, 
made a sign with his hand and added, “My 
brethren, Í beseech you in the name of Christ, 
that your praises be addressed to the most 
holy and orthodox Nicholas. Established by 
God sovereign pontiff and universal pope; 
glory to him the new Hias, the-new P 
worthy of an eternal priesthood, and ce 
and grace to his followers.” This acclama- 
tion was repeated three times by the monks, 
who did not wish to disoblige the holy father, 
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after having been the object of sd honourable 
a distinction. a ` 

Adrian wrote to the metropolitans of France, 
“ We beseech you, my brethren, to re-establish 
the name of Pope Nicholas in the books and 
sacred writings of your churches, to name him 
in the mass, and .to order the bishops to con- 
form to our decision on this subject. - We 
exhort you to resist with firmness the Greek 
princes, who undertake to accuse his memory 
or reject his decrees; still, we do not wish te 
be inflexible towards those whom he has con- 
demned, if they will implore our mercy, and 
consent not to justify themselves by accusi 
that great pope, who is now before God, an 
whom no one dared to attack whilst living. 

“ Be then vigilant and courageous, and in- 
stract the prelates beyond the Alps, that if 
they reject the decrees of a pontiff, they will 
destro supreme authority of the minis- 
ters of the church; all should fear lest their 
ordinances be despised, when they have at- 
tained the power which rules kings.” 

As soon as Lothaire was apprised of the 
death of Pope Nicholas, he sent to Rome Ad- 
ventius, bishop of Metz, and Grimland, -his 
chanceilor, as bearers of a letter thus con- 
ceived: “Most holy father, I submitted my- 
self to the prince of the apostles, in obeying 
your predecessor ; I followed his paternal ad- 
vice, and the exhortations of his legates even 
to the detriment of my own authority ; I have 
not ceased to demand from him, in the name 
of divine and human laws, the iavour of pre- 
senting myself before him with my accusers, 
to justify myself; and yet he has always re- 
fased to me permission to visit that Rome of 
which my ancestors were the proteotors. 

t We have been edified by seeing the Bul- 
garians brought by him, to make their adora- 
tions at the tombof St. Peter; but we have 
suffered the liveliest affliction, when it was 
declared to us that we were excluded from 
Rome for ever. We trust you will be less 
rigorous to us than Pope Nicholas, and that in 
exc for our obedience and submission, 
you will permit us to kiss your feet. We be- 
seech you to send us this authority by our 
embassador, or that of the emperor Louis, 
our brother; informing you that if this step 
‘was unsuccessful, our kingdom would incur 
great risk on account of the condescendence 
we have shown for your See, and which has 
taken from us the affection of our Je.” 

Adrian made this reply to the king of Lor- 
Taine: “The coutt, o Rome, my lord, will 
always receive with honour one of the sons 
of Charlemagne, when he shall come to ren- 
der it ; and it will not refuse to listén 
to his justification, if that is conformable with 
divine and human justice. You can then pre- 
sent yourself boldly at the tomb of the apostle, 
if you are innocent of the crime of which you 
are accused ; but it will not be permitted to 
m to refuse to do penance if you are judged 

ilty. - 

For eight months, the emperor. Louis, 
seconded by the troops of Lothaire, had car- 
ried on a successful war against the Saracens 
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of Africa, who rav: the southwardly part 
of italy thus; caren tang unable to Bi 
anything to his powerful protector, granted to 
him the authority solicited by Lothaire, as 
well as the absolution of Waldrade. He even 
wrote to this princess in these terms: “We - 
have been informed by the emperor Louis, of 
the repentance which you prove for your sins; 
and of the perseverance with which you shun 
refalling into the same fault. Now that you 
detest your errors, we free you from anathe- 
ma and excommunication; we readmit you 
into the society of the faithful, and we grant 
you permission to-enter the church to pray, ‘and 
to eat and speak with other Christians. But 
be upon your guard for the future, that Ged 
may give you in heaven the absolution you 
receive from us on earth; for if you use dia- 
simulation to obtain the remission of your 
sins, know, that instead of being unbound, you 
will be the more bound ‘before him who sees 
our consciences.” 2 

To this letter the pope joined another for the 
bishops of Germany, to whom he announced 
the absolation of Waldrade ; he thus expresses 
himself: “Our dear son, the emperor Louis, 
combats against the enemies of faith, for 
the safety of the church, for the increase of 
our power, and for the deliverance of the 
faithful of the province. of Samnium. The 
Saracens were already advancing on our terri- 
tories and preparing to ravage the domains of 
St. Peter, when he abandoned his repose and 
his family to expose himself to the dangers 
of war, and soon the infidel fell beneath his 
vietorious arms, or became converts to Christi- 
anity. - 
“We inform you that in consequence, you 
should render homage to those who belong to 
him, as Lothaire; for he who átteeks his bro- 
ther will attack himself. Know then, that the 
Holy See is- strongly united to this valiant 

rince, and that we are ready to employ for 
him the powerful arms which God has placed 
in our hands, through the intercession of St. 
Peter, as he employs those which Jesus Christ 
has intrusted to him for the defence of the 
charch,”’ 

After all these’ protestations of the pontiff 
Adrian, Lothaire; supposing that he would not 
dare to refuse him anything, sent to Rome his 
wife Thietberge, to demand herself the disso- 
lution of the marriage. But this prince was 
deceived in his hopes, and the pope addressed 
to him the following vehement letter: “The 
queen, your spouse, has informed us, that her 
union with you not having been legitimately 
contracted, she desires to separate herself 
from your royal person, renounce the world, 
and consecrate herself to God. This strange 
resolution has surprised us, and though you 
have given your consent, we cannot grant 
ours. Hence it is by our orders, that Queen 
Thietberge retums to you, to sustain the righte 
of her marriage. The motives alleged for 
breaking off your union, shall be examined 
by oar brethren in a couneil, but until that 
time we exhort you, not to listen to the evil 
counsellors, who surround you. We order 


you to receive the queen with the affection 
which is her due, and to grant her in your 
kingdom an honourable asylum, where she 
may live in the shade of your royal protection, 
ane finally, to place in for hands the abbeys 
which you have promised her, that she may 
be enabled to maintain the dignity of her rank. 
Those who oppose our decision shall be ana- 
thematized, and we will declare you yourself 
excommunicated, if you refuse to submit to 
our orders.” 

In order to assure himself of the execution 
of his will, the pontiff wrote to Charles the 
Bald, to beseech him to constrain his nephew 
to the obedience which was due to the Holy 
See; and he induced this prince to pledge 
himeelf to invade at once the kingdom of Lo- 
thaire, if he should separate himself from 
Thietberge, before their divorce had been 
canonically ordained by a 8 For this 
purpose he addressed the following letter to 
the metropolitan Hincmar: “I have known 
for a long time your great reputation, my bro- 
ther, but I am yet more particularly informed 
of your rare merit by Arsenes, the nuncio of 
the Holy See, by the bishop Actard, and by 
our dear son Anastasius, the librarian. 

‘Their eulogies have inspired in me as much 
affection as esteem for you, and I hope that you 
will welcome the testimony of our friendship 
and confidence, by favouring with all your 
porer the interests of the Holy See, in the affair 

tween King Lothaire and Thietberge his 
wife. You know how much Popes Benedict 
and Nicholas were occupied during their reigns 
with this important cause, and in what man- 
ner they have directed it; we have the same 
views as our predecessors, and will follow up 
that on which they decided. We exhort you 
then, not to allow your devotion tọ the court 
of Rome to chill, and to speak boldly in our 
name to kings and powerful persons, m order 
to prevent them from re-establishing by force 
or artifice, that which has been destroyed by 
the ecclesiastical authority.” 

Euthyminus, having been sent as envoy to 
Italy by the emperor Basil, then brought the 
news of the deposition of Photius, and of the 
re-establishment of Ignatius, on the See of 
Constantinople. Adrian manifested great joy 
at this change, and ordered that they should 
celebrate solemn masses in honour of the pa- 
triarch. In his reply to Basil, the holy father 
addressed to him cowardly flatteries ; he con- 
gtatulated him on the abaminable parricide 
which he had committed upon the person of 
his benefactor, and declared that his reign 
was a special blessing from God. He com- 
pared him to Solomon, and declared that it 
yea br the inspiration of Christ that he assas- 
sinated Michael to drive away Photius, and 
re-instate Ignatius on his See. 

Some months after, new embassadors came 
to congratulate Adrian on his election, in the 
name of Basil and Ignatius. The pope re- 
ceived them with great honours, and admitted 
them into the secret saloon of St, Maria Majo- 
ra, to confer with them. The envoys brought 
to him magnificent presents, and the following 
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letter from the emperor: “On our advent to 
the throne, having found the church deprived 
of its legitimate pastor, and submitted to the 
tyranny of a stranger, we hastened to drive 
away this man, to recall Ignatius, our father, 
who had been unworthily oppressed by out 
predecessor. We huwever, submit to your 
approval, that on which we have decided, and 
we ask from you, how those ought to be 
treated who have communed with Photius. 
The bishops and priests who were pledged 
not to abandon Ignatius, have failed in their 
oaths; others, led on by the seductions of the 
usurper or by violence, have consented to be 
consecrated by the false pontaich; finally, 
almost all the ecclesiastics have given way by 
recognizing his authority. We beseech you 
then, to have pity on them, in order to shun 
an universal shipwreck in our church.” 

Ignatius, in his letter, gave the same de 
tails, and recognized the primacy of the Holy 
See and the sovereign authority of the - 

The embassadors of Basil then presented to 
the pontiff a book which had found 
among the papers of Photius, and which esta- 
blished the crimes of Nicholas ; it also con- 
tained the relation of the council held at Con- 
stantinople at the time of the condemnation 
of Ignatius; they besought Adrian to examine 
this work. He declared, however, tbat he 
would do nothing but condemn the author of 
it the third time; then one of the Greek bi- 
shops seized the book and cast it on the 
ground, exclaiming “Thou hast been cursed 
at Constantinople, be again cursed at Rome !” 
He then trampled it under foot and cut it 
with a sword, adding, “The devil dwells in 
this work, and has himself spoken by the 
mouth of the abominable Photius; I declare 
that the signatures of the emperor, Michael 
of Basil, and of almost all the bishops of the 
East have been counterfeited by Satan him- 
self with such skill, that it is impossible to 
recognize the criminal fraud.” 

Adrian did not allow so favourable an oppor- 
tunity to escape of avenging the Holy See of 
the outrages which Photius had heaped upon 
it; he ordered his monks to take up the book 
and to place it in the hands of those who were 
acquainted with both the Greek and Latin 
languages, that it might be censured. 

After their examination of it, he convened a 
council, at which the book was eolemnly 
condemned in the presence of the deputies 
from the East, and at the opening of the synod 
he thus spoke: “We order that the proceed- 
ings of the last cabal held at Constantinople 
by Photius and the empefor Michael, nis 
guilty protector, be bumed and anathema- 
tized. We also order, that all the writi 

ublished by those two laymen against 

oly See, undergo the same disgrace; and we 
reject with execration the two cabals which 
deposed our dear brother, Ignatius. 

“Finally, we excommunicate, for the third 
time, this Photius, already condemned by our 
predecessor, until he submits himeelf to the 
ordinances of Pope Nicholas and to ours, by 
publicly abjuring his pretensions to the epis- 
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copacy. If he makes thus a proper apology, 

we will not refuse him Jay communion, but 

he will remain for ever despoiled of the sacred 

ornaments in which he was clothed by an in- 
ous usurpation. _ 

ít As to those who have assisted at the im- 
pious assemblies of Photius, if they return to 
the communion of Ignatius, if they anathema- 
tize and bum the copies of the proceedings of 
the cabal, they shall re-enter the bosom of the 
church; but he who, karing cognizance of 
our apostolic decree, shall still preserve those 
cursed copies, shall be for ever excommuni- 
cated and deposed. We give this order for 
the cities of Constantinople, Alexandria, Jeru- 
salem, as well as for all the faithful of the 
East; this sentence is not, however, applica- 
ble to our son, the emperor Basil, although his 
name is inserted in the acts of the condemned 
synod, aod we receive him into the number 
of Catholic emperors.” 

This decree was subscribed by fotty bi- 
shops, and the book, after having ba a se- 
cond time trampled under foot, was then cast 
into a heated furnace. 

The same year a scandalous event troubled 
the tranquillity of Rome. The bishop Arsenes 
had a son named Eleutherus, who was admit- 
weal of be nily . Se sieh was com- 

of his wife and young daughter. Eleu- 
therus became violently poe of this 
young girl, who was already affianced to an- 
other; he carried her off during the night, 
and retired with her and her mother to a 
strong castle in the neighborhood of Pavia. 
Arsenes, in despair at the boldness of his son, 
and foreseeing the fatal consequences of the 
vengeance of Adrian, cast himself at his feet 
to obtain his approval of the marriage of their 
children. But all his entreaties were use- 
less ; the pontiff remained inflexible ; then the 
venerable Arsenes, who feared, on account of 
Eleutherus, the wrath of Adrian, resolved to 
interest, in the defenve of his son, a powerful 
court, which could proteet him after his 
death ; he consequently bequeathed a great 
part of his wealth to the empress Ingelberge 
the wife of Louis, on condition that ebe would 
furnish troops to his son, in case the pontiff 
desired to employ violence against him. 

Scarcely, however, had the pious bishop 
closed his eyes in death, when Eleutherus 
found himself without defence, exposed to the 
wrath of the pope ; his friends were alienated 
from him; eeveral monks, creatures of the 
Holy See, came to his retreat to assassinate 
him; his wife herself yielding to. secret in- 
fluences, endeavoured to eecape with her mo- 
ther; his servants endeavoured to kill him by 
mingling poison with the water served up at 
table; finally, the unfortunate man, seeing 
himself betrayed by all the world, lost his rea- 
sop, and in a fit of phrenzy, killed his wife, 
and his mother-in-law, Stephania. He was 
immediately arrested. The emperor Louis 
caneed him to be beheaded in the presence 
of the commissioners of the pope, and his pro- 
perty was confiscated for the benefit of the 
monarch and of the Holy See. The vengeance 
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of Adrian was, however, unsatisfied ; he con- 
verred a council to blacken the memory of 
Arsenes and Eleutherus, and he even anathe- 
matized the librarian Anastasius, because he 
belonged to this wretched family. The sen- 
tence was thus conceived: “ All the church 
of God has known the crimes committed by 
Anastasius, as well as the decrees passed 
against him by our predecessors, Leo and 
Benedict, who despoiled him of his sacerdotal 
garments. 

“ Nicholas, seduced by the flatteries of this 

riest, afterwards consented to re-instate him 
in his dignity ; then, under cover af this pro- 
tection, Anastasius gave himeelf up, with im- 
punity, to his robberies; he has pillaged the 
patriarehal palace; he has carried off the 
fern of the council which condemned 
im; he has allowed heretical. prisoners to 
escape, to free them from punishment; and 
, he has sown disorder between the 
princes and the church. It is he who caused 
the disgrace of Adalgrim, and his calumnies 
condemned the unfortunate victim to lose his 
eyes and his tongue; itis he who lent aguilty 
assistance to the ravisher of our well-beloved 
daughter, ‘and it is still he whose perverse 
councils led the execrable Eleutherus to the 
murder of my wife and child. 

In consequence of these things, we ordain, 
in conformity with the judgment of Popes Leo 
and Benedict, that Anastasius, the librarian, 
be deprived of all communion, until he shall 
justify himself from his crimes before a ca- 
nonical assembly. Those who shall commune 
with him, whatever be their rank, shal] incur 
the same penalty; and if he shall fly from 
Rome, he shali be laden with a perpetual ana- 
thema, and without hope of pardon.” Anas- 
tasius was arrested at his residence, led before 
the council, and this sentence publicly made 
known to him in the church of St. Praxedee, 
on the 12th of October, 868. 

Some time after, Adrian received a letter 
from Hinemar, bishop of Laon, complaining 
of a sentence rendered against him by his 
uncle, Hincmar, the metropolitan of Rheims. 
This sentence had been induced by his de- 
bapcheries and shameful conduct. He had 
rendered himself odious to the clergy and 
people of his church by his injustice, his ex- 
actions and his violence. He trafficked in the 
domains of his See, and sold them to power- 
ful lords or to the prince, as had already ha 
pened with several abbeys, which he had so 
to the monarch, and which had passed into 
the hands of a leader named Normand. He 
not only sought to procure large sums by ex- 
tortions, but when his courtezans ex- 
hau his wealth, he recovered, by arm 
the property for which he had been paid aud 
sold it a second time. He even pushed his 


audacity so far as to drive the lord Normand 


from the domains sold to King Charles, and 
he excommunicated him under the poor 
that he had seized upon the lands of th® dio- 
cese of Laon. 

Charles, informed of the conduct of Hino- 
mar, cited him before a council convened at 
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Verbery, in order to hear his justification of 
the crimes of which he had been accused by 
a great number of witnesses. Hincmar ap- 
peared before the synod, but he had the im- 
pudence to load his uncle, who presided over 
the assembly, with the moet outrageous in- 
sults; he was then unanimously condemned, 
and ordered to take off the anathema which 
he had lanched against Normand, and to re- 
store to him the property which he held 
through the liberality of his sovereign. 

Hincmar refused to.conform te this decision, 
and appealed from the judgment of the pre- 
lates of France to the pontiff, as alone pos- 
sessing the right of judgment in a difference 
between a king and a bishop. The assembly 
bears his appeal, maintaining, with reason, 
that this step was con to the privileges 
of the Gallican church, and to the canons of 
the Sixth Council of Carthage; but the wary 
prelate, well knowing the pride and ambition 
of the holy father, persisted in his determina- 
tion, and deputed, secretly, to Rome, a clerk 
called Celsan, to claim the interference of 
Adrian. 

The latter, having been informed of the de- 
‘cree of the council of Verbery, wrote to the 


metropolitan of Rheims and to King Charles, 


that they should permit Hincmar to come on 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of the apostles, order- 
ing them even to bear the expenses of his jour- 
ney. The holy father threatened with ex- 
communication the lord Normand, if he did 
not restore at once the property of the diocese 
of Laon, which he had usurped, and he de- 
nounced the vassals who should sustain. him 
in his criminal enterprise. On the receipt of 
the letter of the pope, Charles wrote to the 
stubborn prelate to come immediately to his 
court, to sign a retraction with his own hand 
by which he should recognize his faults, and 
promise submission to his king and superior, 
the archbishop of Rheims. Hincmar not onl 
refused a second time to obey the orders o 
the prince, but he even detached his vassals 
from the obedience they had sworn to King 
Charles. 

Irritated at thie audacity, the monarch sent 
two prelates, Odon of Beauvais, and Gilbert 
of Chalons, with troops, to bring him before 
him, voluntarily or by force, as well as to 
subdue his vassals, who had taken part in his 
rebellion. But the prelate finding himself 
sustained in his resistance by the pontiff of 
Rome, dared to await the arrival of his troops 
at the head of his clergy, whom he had as- 
sembiled in the church of Notre Dame, his 
cathedral; and there, before the crowd of 
citizens, holding the cross in one hand, and 
the Gospels in the other, he mounted the pul- 
pit of his church, and pronounced in a loud 
voice the following anathema :—“TI declare 
all those excommunicated who shall enter by 
violence into the holy place, or who shall 
the bounds of our diocese ; and in especial do 
I anafhematize Hincmar, my uncle, and King 
Charles, who dares renew towards the faith- 
ful of his kingdom, the persecutions of the 
emel Domitian.” 
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The officers of the king, however, made 
their way into the church, followed by their 
soldiers. Hinemar then took refuge in the 
sanctuary with the clergy, called the people 
to his aid, ordering them to drive from the 
house of God the hired aseassins of a tyrant 
whọ defiled it by their abominable presence. 
The soldiers drew their swords, and wished 
to carry him by force from the church ; but at 
a bound he sprang upon the altar, embraced 
the crucifix, and called down upon them, with 
cries of fury, the malediction of God. These 
stopped, alarmed; and such was the super- 
stition of the time, that they dared not tear 
him from the altar, and abandoned their 
enterprise. 

After their departure, Hincmar came out 
from the church, ‘and returned to his palace, 
borne in triumph by the clergy. The next 
day, when their minds were calmer, they 
thought with dread on the co nences of 
the wrath of Charles. The priests themselves 
went to the prelate to declare to him thst 
they should refuse in fnture to obey his or- 
ders until he had given satisfaction to the 
prince. Transported with fury, he excom- 
municated all the ecclesiastics of his church, 
prohibited them from an mass; from bap- 
tizing children, even in the extremity ; of 
administering the sacrament to the dying, and 
of burying the dead. , 

The king put an end to all this violence by 
sending new troops, who seized upon the 
bishop, and conducted him to a fortress. 

In the midst of all these events, Lothaire 
was preparing to go into Italy to kies the feet 
of the pontiff, and wrote to the emperor to in- 
duce that prince to use his influence over 
Adrian, in order to obtain for him authority to 
leave Thietberge, and take Waldrade as his 
legitimate wife. But the superstitious Louis, 
fearing to break off the good understanding 
which he had with the pope, refused his as- 
sistance to Lothaire, and sent deputies to him 
to induce him to return to his kingdom. The 
king of Lorraine, who knew the weak and 
pusillanimous character of the emperor, how- 
ever went on and came to Beneventum to find 
him. His presence gained to his side the em- 
press Ingelberge, who ruled her husband, and 
she determined herself to a him to 
the monastery of Monte Cassino, where the 
pontiff was to come by the orders of Louis. 

Adrian yielded to the reqnests of the em- 
press, and consented to receive to his com- 
munion King Lothaire, and Gonthier, metro- 
politan of Cologne. He nevertheless exacted . 
that this latter should sign the following re- 
traction :—“ I declare before God and his 
saints, to you, my Lord Adrian, the sovereign 
pontiff as also to the faithful who are sub- 
mitted to your orders, and to all the assembly 
of Christiane; that I bear humbly the eentence 
of deposition canonically rendered against me 
by Pope Nicholas. I affirm that I will never 
exercise any sacred function, unless you re- 
instate me, through kindness, in the episcopal 
dignity ; and I swear that I will never excite 
any scandal against the church of Rome, or its 
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chief, to whom I renew my oath of submis- 
sion and absolute obedience, even although 
his orders shall be contrary to the interests of 
the king, my master.” 

nee rge then returned to her husband, 
and the pope took the route to Rome with King 
Lothaire. The prince, however, could not 
obtain permission to enter the city on the first 
day. No member of the clergy came to meet 
him, and he passed the: night at the convent 
of St. Peter without the walls. On the-next 
day he was only permitted to go with his es- 
cort to the sepulchre of St. Peter, to deposit 
there the rich offerings which he had brought. 
He was then conducted to the palace destined 
for him near the church, and where the 
apartments had not even been prepared for 
lus reception. 

Some. days after, the holy father caused 
Lothaire to be informed that he would con- 
sent to give him an audience. The prince 
weut immediately to the palace of the Late- 
Fan, and pois himeelf at the feet of 
Adrian, who did not deign to raise him up, 
and sharply apostrophized him, demanding 
from him it he had followed exactly the de- 
cisions of Pope Nicholas. Lothaire replied 
that he had observed them as orders sent 
from heaven; and he took the lords who sur- 
rounded him to witness as to his sincerity.— 
The pontiff then replied : “If your testimony 
is true, we offer for it solemn thanks to Jesus 
Christ. Let us go, then, my dear son, to the 
confessional of St. Peter, where we will im- 
molate a saving sacrifice far the safety of 
your body and your soul; for you must par- 
ticipate with us ın the sacrament of the altar in 
order to be re-incorporated among the faithful 
from whom you were seperated. 

After the sacrifice of the mass, the pope in- 
vited Lothaire to approach the holy table, and 
taking the Eucharist, he said tohim: “If you 
regard yourself innocent of the adultery for 
which you have been condemned by our pre- 
decessor, and if you have formed the resolu- 
tion never to enter into criminal relations 
with Waldrade, your concubine, approach 
boldly and receive the sacrament of eternal 
salvation. But if you intend to return-to your 
adultery, have not the rashness to receive the 
communion, lest the heavenly bread, which 
God has given to the faithfal as a remedy for 
their safety, causes your eternal damnation.” 
Lothaire advanced boldly and received the con- 
secrated host. The holy father then turned to 
the lords who accompanied the king, and said 
to them, presenting to' them the communion, 
“Tf you have not consented to the crime of your 
master, if you have not communicated with 
the excommunicated, may the body and blood 
of Christ procure for you eternal lite.” Some 
retired, but the greater number recerved the 
communion. 

Lothaire accompanied the pope to the 
palace of the Lateran, where he was admitted 
to his table. After the repast, the prince of- 
fered to the holy father new presents in vases 
of gold and silver, and received in exchange 
a lioness, a branch of a palm-tree, and a cane. 
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The monarch thus explained the allegory of . 
the pope: the lioness represented Waldrade, 
who was about to be restored to him; the 
palm was the emblem of his victory, and the 
rod designated-the authority granted to him 
over obstinate bishops. This rod was only 
an African plant, the stem of which, strong 
and light, served to aid old men in thew walk, 
and to schoolmastersto punish their scholars. 
Lothaire quitted Rome with a joyful heart, 
expecting to be soon authorized to unite him- 
self with the beautiful Waldrade. But the 
hatred of the priests followed the monarch, 
On arriving at Lucca, a violent fever seized 
him, and he died three days after his inter- 
view with Adrian.- He was interred, without 
any pomp, ina small monastery, near the city. 

As Lothaire left no legitimate children, the 
emperor Louis, his brother, was the rightful 
heir of his kingdom. But fearing the ambi- 
tion of his uncle, Charles the Bald, that prince 
dared not claim his succession by force. He 
brought the pope into his interests, and in- 
duced him to write several letters to the lords 
of the kingdom of Lorraine. 

Adrian commanded the prelates, in the 
name of Christ, to remain faithful to the le- 
gitimate heir, and to yield neither to promises 
nor threats. His letter, addressed to the me- 
tropolitans, dukes, and counts of the kingdom 
of Charles, contained threats of excommuni- 
cation against those who did not range them- 
selves on the side of the emperor, and exalted 
the services which he had rendered the 
church by combatting the Saracens« The 
pope recalled to the recollection of the French 
the solemn oaths by which the grandchildren 
of Charlemagne had bound themselves to ob- 
serve religiously the agreements which had 
governed the division between.them and their 
nephews. He added: “Know, bishops, lords 
and citizens, that whosoever amang you shall 
oppose himself to the pretensions of Louis, 
whom we declare sovereign of Lorraine, shall 
be struck by the arms which God has placed 
in our hands for the defence of this prince.” 
Thus the popes already disposed of empires, 
and forced the people to endure the slavery 
of masters whom they chose for them! The 
orders of the Roman pontiff arrived, however, 
too late ; for aman adiote/y on the death of Lo- 
thaire, Charles had marched on Metz, and had 
been crowned king of Lorraine. 

Such were the events which were transpir- 
ing in France at the time when the legates 
of the pontiff. and the embassadors of the 
emperor Louis landed at Selimbria, a city 
situated sixty leagues from Byzantium. By 
the orders of Basil, forty horses from the im- 
perial stables were furnished to them for their 
equipages, and a service of silver plate for 
their table. A great many officers came there 
to meet them, and conducted them to a cha- 
teau called Strongile, where they passed the 
night. The next day, in order to continue on 
their route to Constantinople, fresh horses 
were brought to them magnificently capari- 
soned, and covered with harness of gold, em- 
broidered with precious stones. All the 
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schools, companies of officers of the palace, 
the priests wearing glittering copes, and car- 
rying crosses and banners, awaited for them 
at the gates of the city; and as soon as they 
had passed the walls, the cortege took up the 
march, Having at its head the librarian Paul, 
Jasni the guardian of the sacred vessels, 
Basil the treasurer, and, finally, all the Syn- 
celli of the patriarch, carrying candles and 
torches. 

The emperor gave audience to the legat: 
in the gilded saloon; and as soon as they ap- 

eared before him, he rose, took with his own 
d the letters of the pope and kissed them, 
bowing himself; he then addressed them as 
follows :—“ I thank the most holy father for 
the care which he has already taken of our 
church, which was rent by the schism of the 
eunuch Photius ; we hope, by the aid of God, 
to put an end to the troubles which still di- 
vide the patriarchs, metropolitans, and bisho 
of the East. We wait with impatience for 
the decision of the church of Rome, our mo- 
ther; we, therefore, beseech you to hasten 
your labours to determine upon the measures 
which shall be necessary to re-establish union 
and tranquillity in our kingdom.” 

The envoys of Adrian. replied to Basil, 
“That they had received orders to convene a 
general council, to bring back concord among 
the Eastern ecclesiastics ; but that they could 
not receive the Greek bishops into their as- 
sembly, until they had subscribed a letter of 
submission to the Holy See, according toa 
formulgywhich they brought from the archives 
of the palace of the Lateran.” They then 
exhibited to the emperor, the patriarch, and 
the prelates the formulary of these letters; 
these last promised to make correct copies of 
them, and to return them to the legates with 
their names attached. : 

Three days after, the council re-assembled, 
and the presidency of it was bestowed on the 
Latin bishops, which had never before been 
seen in auy general assembly. 

Photius, cited to appear before the fathers 
to reply to the accusations brought against 
him, preemiad himself with dignity. He de- 
clared that he did not regard himself as cul- 
pable for having rejected from the church a 
farneide; who had murdered his benefactor 

lichael, and that it was his duty to do so. 
His defence was calm, notwithstanding the 
exasperation of his accusers; his elequence 
and firmness so shook the convictions of the 
fathers, that the representatives of the pon- 
tiff endeavoured to close the deliberations, 
from fear of an acquittal. They heaped the 
groseest insults upon Photius, declared him 
excommunicated, and ordered the soldiery to 
drive him from the church with the wood of 
their lances. Thus, in a few hours, and by 
the will of an assassin, the clergy of the East 
found themselves submitted to the authority 
of the court of Rome. In the end, however, 
the Greeks refused to recognize the decisions 
of this council, which they called a sacrile- 
gious and irregular cabal. 

The synod had terminated its sessions, when 


the Bulgarian embassadors came to Constan- 
tinople to inquire of which See their church 
was a dependency. The legates of Rome at 
once decided, “ that the Holy See having for- 
merly governed the old and new charch of 
Ephesus, all Thessaly and Dardania, which 
had since taken the name of Balgaria, it re- 
sulted, that the invasions of the barbarians 
could not deprive it of its right of jurisdiction, 
and that Rome should recover it, when these 
poopie became Christians. They added, that 
goris, their king, had already submitted to 
the authority of the pontiffs, and that Pope 
Nicholas, at his request, had sent the bishops 
Paul, Dominick, Leopard, Formosus and Gri- 
moald, as well as a great number of priests 
and deacons, to teach the faithful of that 
country ; that they had established churches, 
ordained priests, founded monasteries, cate- 
chised the inhabitants, and had in fact taken 
possession of the whole kingdom in the name of 
the Holy See. They then declared that the court 
of Rome, having had the charge of the conduct 
of the Bulgarians for three years, could not be 
deprived of its authority over these people.” 

‘he olergy of Constantinople, wounded in 
their dignity, then protested against the pre- 
tensions of the legates. “It ie not just,” said 
the Greek priests, “that Rome, which has 
already fallen off from the obedience which it 
owed to the empire, by making criminal al- 
liances with the Franke, should wish to arro- 
gate to itself a jurisdiction over states, which 
are snatched from our princes. We, there- 
fore, decide that the country of the Bulgarians, 
which was in former times under the sway 
of our emperors and patriarchs, shall now re- 
turn under the rule of Byzantium.” 

But the envoys of Rome exclaimed against 
this declaration, and replied to the observa- 
tions of the clergy by a bull of prohibition. 
“We absolutely break and declare void, even 
as the judgment of the supreme chief of the 
universal church, the sentence which they 
shal! dare to pronounce, without having been 
named as ados in the affair of the Bulga- 
rians; and we beseech the patriarch Igna- 
tius, to whom we have granted an absolute 
authority over the clergy of the East, not to 
lay claim to jurisdiction over the Bulgarians, 
and to prohibit his clergy from entering that 
kingdom, if he does not wish us to deprive 
him of the rights which the Holy See has 
granted him over the faithful of the East.” 

Ignatius, trembling for his authority, im- 
mediately sought out the legates, and said to 
them, “God keep me, my brethren, from 
undertaking anything against my superior, the 
pontiff of Rome ; I am neither young enough 
to allow myself to be overtaken by ambition, 
nor old enough to allow, pub weakness, 
others to do that which I would not do my- 
self.”” 

The emperor, however, whose interests 
were attacked, was irritated by the cowardice 
of the patriarch, and addre to him severe 
reproaches: but through policy he dissimula- 
ted his resentment, aud loaded with presents 
the legates of Adrian. On their departure 
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from Constantinopl; he granted them an 
escort commanded by Theodosius, his master 
of the horse; he, in accordance with his in- 
structions, left them at Dyrachium, and a few 
days afterwards they fell into the power of 
some pirates, who robbed them of all their 
treasures and carried them off as prisoners, 
in order to extract from them rich ransoms; 
alarmed, however, by the threats of the em- 
peror Louis, they released the legates, who 
entered Rome on the 22 of December, 870. 

Adrian, intoxicated by the triumph which 
he had obtained in the East, determined to 
act in France, as he had done in Constantino- 
ple. King Charles, without disquieting him- 
self at the threats of the court of Rome, had 
taken possession of the kingdom of Lothaire. 
The holy father immediately wrote to him, 
that he regarded this step as an insult to his 
authority ; he accused him of having violated 
his oath, and treated with contempt his le- 

tes, instead of prostrating himself at their 

eet, as other sovereigns had done. His letter 
thus concluded :—“ impious king, we order 
thee to retire from the pen of Lorraine, 
and to surrender it to the emperor Louis; it 
thou refusest submission to our will, we will 
ourselves go into France to excommunicate 
thee and drive thee from thy wicked throne.” 

At the same time Adrian wrote to the me- 
tropolitan of Rheims, to reprimand him, for 
not having turned aside the king from his 
projects of usurpation, and reproached him 
with having rendered himself guilty, throngh 
his weakness, of being a criminal accomplice 
in the rebellion of the monarch. He ordered 
him to repair his fault by anathematizing 
Charles, by not having any communication 
with him, and by prohibiting all the bishops 
of Gaul from receiving the usurper in their 
churches under penalty of deposition and ex- 
communication. 

His legates, John and Peter, had segret in- 
structions to excite the ambition of the young 
son of Charles, and to lead him to revoit 
against his father. The young Carloman had 

ready, some years before, placed himself at 
the head of the discontented of the kingdom, 
and Charles to punish him, had caused him 
to be ordained a deacon, notwithstanding his 
resistance and his imprecations, and had con- 
fined him in close prison. The legates of: 
Adrian availing themselves of a religious mo- 
tive, had asked from the monarch pardon for 
his son, and when the young prince had left 
his prison, they surrounded him with power- 
ful seductions, and raised. his spirit by the 
hope of acrown. They finally, by their in- 
trigues, determined him to unfold the stand- 
ard of revolt. The troops were already gained 
over by the gold of the Holy See, and the day 
even fixed on which they were to attack the 
palace to carry off the king, when one of the 
conspirators revealed the plot. Charles, warn- 
ed of the treason of his son, arrested him im- 
mediately and ordered him to be beheaded. 
Thinking the punishment tog mild, he retract- 
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pare of execution, and the executioner, by 

is orders, poured molten Jead into his eyes 
and mouth. 

Notwithstanding his just indignation against 
the Holy See. Charles was compelled to dis- 
simulate with the legates. He sent them, 
however, from his court, accompanied by his 
embassadors, Rusegisilus, the abbot of St. 
Michael, aud a layman named Lothaire. The 
envoys of the prince were instructed to pre- 
sent to the pontiff a magnificent altar cloth, 
two crowns of gold enriched with precious 
stones, and the letters of the archbishop Hinc- 
mar, 

In his reply to Adrian, Hinemar affirmed, 
that he had always executed his orders, and 
that he had even sent to the kings and bishops 
of the three kingdoms a protest, of which he ad- 
dressed to him a copy. “The sovereign pontiff 
prohibits, under penalty of an anathema, the 
invasion of the states of the king of Lorraine; 
which belong of hereditar right to the em- 
peror Louis ; and if any prelate authorizes this 
usurpation, he shall no jonger be regarded as 
a pastor, but we pronounce him a mercenary 
priest, paid for his crime. 1, Hinemar, in par- 
ticular, am ordered to divert princes from this 
guilty enterprise. 

“In contempt, however, of my warning, 
the sovereigns of Gaul and Germany, have 
made a treaty conceming the kingdom of 
Lothaire, of which they call themselves the 
legitimate successors. They have divided 
his provinces between them, under the pre- 
text that their people would drive them into 
terrible and disastrous wars if their agree- 
ments were not faithfully executed. Besides, 
they maintain that kingdoms cannot remain 
without chiefs, when they are exposed to the 
invasions of. the Pagans, and that in such a 
case, the people have the liberty of choosing 
a king, who can defend them against their 
enemies. 

“Thus finding myself placed between the 
gtief of disobeying the Holy See and the fear 
of seeing Lorraine exposed to the fury of the 
Pagans, I have not dared to resulve on any 
thing without the advice of other bishops, and 
I reserve for the pope the decision of this un- 
fortunate question. Such,” added Hinemar, 
“has been my language. Do not render me 
then responsible for events which are accom- 
plishing ander my very eyes, most holy father, 

y charging me to direct the clergy and the 
princes, from my. being the ecclesiastic most 
elevated in dignity at the court of Charles. It 
is false to say that I am above the other metro- 
politans of France, since we are all elevated 
to the same rank. ; 

“You order me to excommunicate the 
prince if he persists in hisambitious projects, 
under penalty of being myself driven from 
the communion of the faithful! I will reply 
to you what the ecclesiastics and laymen, 
from whom I could not conceal your orders, 
said, on reading your letters—No pontiff has 
ever dared to give like orders to the clergy 
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tween fathers and children, brothers, uncles 
and nephews, who disputed in turn a bloody 
throne; never did your predecessor, whose 
violence desolated the East and the West, 
push thus far his anger against Lothaire. 

“Tt is the duty of the popes, to appear 
themselves before tyrants, to condemn to their 
faces heretical princes, as the most illustrious 
of your predecessors practised towards Con- 
stantine the Arian, Julian the Apostate, and 
Maximus the Cruel, If I even the weak- 
ness to separate myself from the communion 
of the king to obey you, the other prelates 
would abstain from mine, because Prince 
Charles has not been judicially convicted of 
the crime of perjury and usurpation, as must 
be done in the case even of a mere citizen, 
before his condenmation. 

“ Do you not fear lest they should demand 
of you, what difference exists between the 
present pontiffs and those who reigned under 
the Merovingian dynasty? We know, that 
King Pepin was consecrated by Pope Stephen 
who came tọ France to implore his aid; an 
we have not forgotten that this prince con- 

uered Astolphus the Lombard, not by the 
thunders of Rome, but by his victorious troops. 
We will recall to you what Charlemagne did 
for Pope Adrian the First; and for what ser- 
vices the pontiff Leo gave to him the title of 


patrician, and the dignity of emperor; we will. 


also tell you for what motives Stephen ro- 
lemaly consecrated Louis the Good Natured, 
and through what an infamous policy Gregory 
excited Lothaire to revolt against his Stier 
Finally, the bishop of Rome d not forget, 
that the conquest of a kingdom is made by 
war and victory, and not by the excommuni- 
cations of a prelate. 

“When we exhort the people to dread the 
power of Rome, to submit to the pontiff, and 
to send their wealth to the sepulchre of the 
apostle in order to obtain the protection of 
God, they reply to us: Defend then by your 
thunders, the state against the Normans who 
wish to invade it, and let the Holy See no 
more implore the succour of our arms to pro- 
tect it. 

“Tf the pope wishes to preserve the aid of 
our people, let him no more seek to dispose 
of thrones; and say to him, that he cannot he 
at once king and priest. That he cannot im- 
pose on us a monarch, nor pretend to subju- 
gate us—us who are Franks, for we will never 
support the yoke of the slavery of princes or 
popes, and will follow the precepts of Scrip- 
ture, combatting without ceasing for liberty, 
the only heritage which Christ left to the 
nations when dying on the cross. 

“Tf the holy father excommunicates Chris- 
tians, who refuse to cringe blindly beneath 
his authority, he unworthily abuses the apos- 
tolic power, and his anathemas have no power 
in heaven; for God, who is just, has refused 
to him the power of disposing of temporal 
kingdoms. 

“T have done my hest tolead our prelates into 
sentiments more conformable to your wishes ; 
but all my words have been useless; [ ought 
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not then to be separated from your communion 
for the sins of others. Your legates are my wit- 
nesses, that in the execution of your orders, I 
have resisted the lards and the king, until 
they have threatened me, that if I persisted 
in defending you, they would make me siog 
alone before the altar of my church, an 
would take from me all power over the pro- 
perty and persons of my diocese. Threats 
more terrible still have been made against 
you, which hiyol not fail to execute if 
God permits. Thus I declare to you, after 
having had sad experience, that neither your 
anathemas, nor your thunders, will prevent 
our monarch and his lords from keeping Lor- 
mine on which ny davi ariel ie 
energetio and lengthily argued re 

of the metropolitan of Rheims neres thet 
that prelate, instead of seconding Adrian end 
his, bold ambition, was persuading Charles, 
that in this great question, the royal authority 
and the liberty of the Gallican church were 
compromised. Thus, by his counsels, the 
court of France separated itself from the court 
of Rome. The pontiff, transported with rage, 
sent new letters still more violent and auda- 
cious than the first. 

In the meanwhile, took place the judicial 
condemnation of Hinemar of Laon, and of 
young Carloman, who had both appealed to 
the Holy See. 

Adrian wrote immediately to King Charles 
in these terms: “ Execrable prince, not only 
hast thou committed frightful excesses in 
usurping the kingdom of thy nephew, but 
thou even surpassest wild beasts in tearing 
thine own entrails and mutilating thy son 
Carloman. We order thee, unnatural T, 
since thou canst not restore sight and speech 
to thy innocent eon, to re-establish him in his 
property, his honours and his dignities, until 
the time in which our legate shall go into thy 
accursed kingdom, to take, in behalf of this 
unfortunate, the measures which we shall 
judge pro In the mean time, whatever 
may be the enterprises of Carloman against 
thee, we prohibit thy lords from taking arms 
in thy defence, and we enjoin on the bishops 
not to obey thy orders, under poe of ex- 
communication and eternal damnation ; for 
God wills that division should reign between 
the father and the son, to pánióh thee for the 
usurpation of the kingdoms of Lorraine and 
Burgundy. As to the bishop of Laon, we will 
and order by our apostolic authority, that thou 
placest him at liberty, in order that he may 
come to us and obtain the aid of our clemency 
against all thy iniquities.”’ 

The king, irritated by the audacity and in- 
solence of this letter, instructed the metropo- 
litan of Rheims to send his reply to the pope. 
It is found in the works of Archbisho Fine. 
mar, and Lesueur has translated it as follows: 
“We will and ordain by apostolic authority 
....8ay you..? Know then that we, the 
king of France, born of an imperial race, we 
are not the vicar of a bishop, but the lord of the 
earth. We are established by God, sovereign 
over the people, and are armed with a two- 
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edged sword, to strike the wicked and defend 
e an 
e firmness of the king crushed the pride 
of the pope, and he endeavoured to retract his 
offence by this recantation, “ Prince Charles, 
we bave been apprised by virtuous persons, 
that you are the most zealous protector of 
churches in the world. That there exists not 
in your immense kingdom any bishopric or 
monastery, on which you have not heaped 
wealth, and we know that you honour the 
See of St. Peter, and that you desire to spread 
ur liberality on his vicar, and to defend 
im against all his enemies. 

“We consequently retract our former de- 
cisions, recognizing that you have acted with 
pna in punishing a guilty son and a pre- 

tical debauchee, and in causing yourself to 
be declared sóvereign of Lorraine and Bur- 
gundy. We renew to you the assurance, that 
we, the clergy, the people, and the nobility 
of Rome, wait with impatience for the day, 
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on which you shall be declared king, patri- 
cian, emperor, ‘and defender of the church. 
We, however, beseech you to keep this Jetter 
a secret from your nephew Louis.” 

Whilst the pontifical power was undergoing 
a check in the West, the Bulgarians in their 
turn drove away the Roman bishops and 
priests to eubmit themselves to the direction 
of the Greek church, and returned under the 
rule of the peer of Constantinople, from 
which they have never since separated them- 
selves. With them, they brought in new 
Christians from the Russian provinces. 

Adrian the Second died some time after, in 
the month of November, 872. This pope, 
whose hypocrisy and false humility had ele- 
vated him to the Holy See, proved himself 
stiil more haughty in his pride, more per- 
fidious in his policy, and more insatiable in 
his ambition, than Pope Nicholas; but we 
should remember that these vices were those 
whicle belonged to a sovereign pontiff of Rome. 
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Waes the pontiff Adrian died, the emperor 
was engaged in a war against Adalgisus, duke 
of Beneventum, who had raised the south of 
Italy against his authority, and had called in 
the Greeks to sustain this revolt. After hav- 
ing reduced the rebels, Louis entered Bene- 
ventum as a conqueror; the duke cast himself 
at his feet, made protestation of his innocence, 
implored the clemency of the monarch, an 
swore to be ever after his most faithful and 
submissive subject. 

Seduced by protestations of such absolute 
devotion, the emperor dismissed his army 
and remained in the palace of Beneventum 
with the officers of his household. This im- 
prudence was almost fatal to him; the trai- 
tor Adalgisus, seeing the troops discharged, 
formed the project of seizing on the person 
of the prince. One day when the emperor 
was making his siesta, the duke entered the 
palace at the head of a troop of soldiers ; but 
at the noise of the arms Louis awoke, de- 
fended himself, and courageously resisted his 
assailants, until his officers came to his aid. 
He then took refuge in a tower with his 
wife, daughter, and all the French; and dur- 
ing three days they repulsed the soldiers of 
Adalgieus. The latter, despairing of forcing 
the stronghold in which Louis had shut him- 
self up, determined to employ policy to ob- 
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tain a new pardon, and the bishop of Bene- 
ventum was instructed to obtain from the 
bigot monarch, inviolable guaranties against 
the consequences of his vengeance. 

The prince consented to all that was de- 
manded of him in the name of religion; he 
swore upon the sacred relics, as did the em- 
press his wife, the princess his daughter, and 
all the officers about him, that none of them 
would pursue, directly nor indirectly, the per- 
jured Adalgisus to punish him. But once es- 
caped from the danger, the emperor made a 
compromise with his conscience, and resolved 
to punish the duke of Beneventum ; still, in 
order to preserve the appearance of honour, 
he did riot make war in person; the empress 
his wife, took the command of the troops, 
and marched towards Campania. This cam- 

ign was not favourable to the monarch, and 
fe Pad even renounced the hope of conquer- 
ing the rebels, when he learned of the death 
of Adrian and the election of John the Eighth, 
archdeacon of the Roman church. 

The emperor hastened to approve, through 
his commissioners, of the enthronement of 
John, who was the godfather of Adalgisus. 
He besought the new pontiff to go to Capua, 
under pretext of asking pardon for the guilty, 
but in reality to reconcile him with the duke.. 
Peace having been concluded, the emperor 
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retumed to his capital, where he died after a 
reign of twenty years. : 

Some time before.the death of Louis, John 
held a council at Ravenna, to terminate a 
violent division, which had taken place be- 
tween Nisus, duke of Venice, and Peter, pa- 
triarch of Grada.- The bishopric of Torcel- 
la, a city under the jurisdiction of Venice, 
having become vacant, Duke Nisus had gle- 
vated to that See, Dominick, abbot of the mo- 
nastery of Altino; but the archbishop Peter 
refqped to ordain the new prelate, under pre- 
text that Dominick was unworthy of com- 
manding the faithful, because he had per- 
formed upon himself the operation which 
Origen recommended to his disciples, as the 
only sure mode of preserving the vow of chasti- 
ty. The duke of Venice affirmed, on the other 
hand, that the abbot of Altino, merited for that 
act alone, to be honoured with the e iscopate, 
and threatened the patriarch of Grada to pun- 
ish him severely, if he refused any longer to 
consecrate him. 

John the Eighth put an end to the dispute, 
by deciding that the revenues of the church 
of Torcella should be granted to the new 
bishop, but that he should not exercise sacer- 
dotal functions, because the canons prohibited 
the ordination of eunuchs to the supreme dig- 
nity of the church. 

At this period, southern Italy, unceasingly 
exposed to the incursions of the Arabs, had 
need of a powerful protector, whose arms could 
repulse the Saracens and other enemies of 
Rome, as Pepin and Charle e had done. 
But the popes, who aspired to absolute sway 
in Italy, were unwilling that their defender 
should reside in the Roman penineula, and 
their policy led them to seek an alliance with 
princes whose states were situated beyond the 
Alpe, and not with the lords of Naples, Bene- 
ventum, or Venice. 

As a consequence of this policy, John the 
Eighth, after the death of Louis, resolved to 
choose Charles the Bald as the protector of 
the Holy See. He sent a pompous embassy 
to him, inviting him to come to Rome to re- 
ceive the imperial crown, which he offered 
him as a property of which the popes had the 
entire disposal. The king went in haste to 
the pontiff. On his arrival, the clergy, is- 
trates, and schools went to meet him, preceded 
by banners and crosses. The pope received 
him on the steps of the church of St. Peter, in 
the midst of the bishops and high dignitaries 
of the church; and on the following day, 
Charles the Bald was crowned emperor, at 
the tomb of the apostle, in the presence of an 
immense crowd. 

In placing the crown on the brow of the 
monarch, John said to him, “Do not forget, 
prince, that the popes have the right to create 
emperors.” Since that time, says Sigonius, 
the empire was no longer but a fief or bene- 
fice of the Holy See, and the duration of the 
reign of an emperor was counted only from 
the day on which the had confirmed him. 

After the ceremony of the consecration, the 
new emperor and the pontiff went together 


from Rome and came to Pavia, where Charles 
announced Boson, the father of his wife Ri- 
childa, to be duke of Lombardy, and imperial 
commissioner. This nomination was approved 
of in a council presided over by the holy father. 
The prelates, in the speech which they made 
to the king of France, said to him: “ My lord, 
since divine goodness, through the intercession 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, and the ministry of 
Pope John, has elevated you to the dignity of 
emperor, we unanimously select you for our 
protector, submitting joyfully to your will, and 
promising to observe faithfully all that you 
shall order for the utility of the church and 
our safety.” 

Maimbourg affirms, that this council was 
only convened by John the Eighth, for the pur- 
pose of rendering it manifest to all the world, 
that Charles had not become emperor by right 
of succession, but that he had obtained this 
dignity by an election. “This example,” 
adds the historian, “should enlighten nations, 
as to the ambition of kings who only raised 
themselves above other men by treacherous 
and base actions, which dishonour their memo- 
ty for ever.” Thus, Charles the Bald, in order 
to obtain the principal sceptre, against the he- 
reditary rights of the legitimate successors 
of Charlemagne, yielded to the pontiffs the 
sovereignty which the emperors exercised 
over Rome and the provinces of the church, 
and he declared the Holy See to be an inde- 
pendent state. 

The authority of the new emperor was not 
however, recognized without opposition. Car- 
loman, the oldest son of Louis the German, in 
the name of his father, to whom the crown 
reverted by right of succession, maintained 
an understanding at Rome, and threatened 
Italy with his arms. Gregory, the nomencla- 
tor of the palace of the Lateran, and George, 
his son-in-law, were the leaders of a formida- 
ble conspiracy, which had for its end the pun- 
ishment of John the Eighth for his cowardly 
condescendence towards Charles the Bald; 
but the pope, having been informed of their 

rojecta, convened a council to try them. 
They, finding the pontiff constantly surrounded, 
by his guards, and that it was impossible to 
seize upon his person, retired with the con- 
spirators, Formosus, bishop of Porto, Stephen 
an officer of the pope, Sergius, the leader o 
the militia, and the bishop Constantine. They 
seized upon the treasures of the pope during 
the night, and all left the city by the gate o! 
St. Pancrace. 

John was apprised of their flight on the 
next day, but was not able however, to pur- 
sue them, because the Saracens had advanced 
towards the Tiber, and made incursions up to 
the very walls of Rome. Not wishing to re- 
main ‘unrevenged, he excommunicated the 
rebels, declared them perjured, infamous, 
and sacrilegious; as having intrigued for the 
sovereign pontificate, and conspired inst 
his person. He called them thieves and rob- 
bers, for having carried off with them the 
wealth of the Holy See. The assembly rati- 
fied the judgment of the pope, and pronounced 
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against them a sentence of deposition, anathe- 
maand excommunication. : 
hilst the pontiff was condemning in Italy 
the conspirators, who wished to overthrow his 
authority, and that of Charles the Bald, that 
prince was holding a synod of bishops in the 
city of Ponthion, at which he caused them to 
recognize the supreme authority of the popes 
over France. The Roman legates named the 
deacon John, metropolitan of Sens, and Anse- 


gisos, primate of Gauls and Germany, 
with title of vicar of the Holy See in the 
two provinces, They conferred on this last- 


named, the power of convening councils, of 
signif: i g the decrees of the dart of Rome, 
of judging ecclesiastical causes, of executin 
the orders of the pope, and they only reserye 
e ls to Rome in the greater cases. 
e prelates of France protested with ener- 
g against such an institution, which destroyed 
the liberty of the Gallican church ; but the 
emperor maintained the sacrilegious compact 
which he bad made with John; he declared 
he had a commission to represent the pope in 
this assembly, and that he would execute his 
orders. He, then commanded a seat to be 
laced on his right hand, and Ansegisus seated 
imeelf by him in his quality of primate. 

Hinemar, of Rheims, boldly opposed the 
will of Charles the Bald. He represented to 
him that his undertaking was contrary to the 
canons; that the despotism of the pontiffs 
should never press its odious tyranny on the 
soil of France, and finally, observed to him, 
that a king could not arrogate to himself any 
right in ecclesiastical assemblies. Notwith- 
standing the vehemence and the justice of the 

ition of the archbishop, who had conse- 
crated Charles king of Lorraine and Burgundy, 
the new emperor persisted in supporting the 
execution of the orders of John the Eighth, 
and confirmed the metropolitan of Sens, and 
Ansegisus in their new dignities. 

At another session, the council gave audi- 
ence to Gildebert, archbishop of Cologne, and 
to two counts, embassadors from Louis the Ger- 
man, who came in the name of their master 
to reclaim a part of the states of the emperor 
Louis, relying upon the rights of succession 
and the treaties which had been concluded 
between their fathers. The bishop of Fosca- 
nella, one of the Roman legates, then informed 
them of a letter of the holy father, in which 
he severely blamed King Louis for having 
entered with arms into the kingdom of King 
Charles at the period of his coronation. John 
reprimanded the weakness of the bishops of 
Germany, who had not dared to resist their 
king, and who had not hindered him from 
breaking the sacred order of the pope. He 
applied to them these words of St. Paul, “You 
have to combat princes and powers to make 
the church triumphant.” 

Then, in the very presence of the embassa- 
dors of Louis, and as if to brave their sovereign. 
the legates offered to Charles, in the name of 
John, an imperial sceptre, and a crown of 
gold, enriched with precions stones; they 
also brought for the empress bracelets of gold 
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and stuffs of great price. By an order from 
the prince, Richilda then entered the assem- 
bly, and went to place herself in the highest 
seat, in order to beside during the rest of the 
session; but the bishops were so indignant at 
the boldness of the princess, that they imme- 
diately rose from their seats'and left the synod, 
without even saluting the emperor. 

Some months after, Louis the German died 
in his palace at Frankfort; Charles the Bald 
immediately advanced at the head of his 
troops to take possession of his kingdomg he 
was defeated in a great battle, and the young 
Louis, who had suceeeded his father, pursued 
him even into his kingdom. The disasters of 
this enterprise prevented the emperor from 
sending to the pope succour against the Sara- 
cens, who desolated Italy, and against the 
Italian lords themselves, who laid waste the 
territories of the church, as the following let- 
ter of the pontiff teaches us: 

“The b of Christians ia spilt through 
all our provinces,” wrote the holy father; “he 
who escapes fire or, sword is led away into 

rpetual captivity. Cities, towns, and vil- 

become a prey to the flames; bishops 
have no longer a place of refuge, but at Rome ; 
their episcopal residences serve as retreats for 
savage beasts, and they are themselves wan- 
derers, and reduced to instead of preach- 
ing. t year-~we sowed our immense do- 
mains; the enemy ravaged them and we have 
gathered nothing; this year, it has been im- 
pate to labour even in our fields, and a 
rightful famine threatens the apostolic city. 
‘Do not believe that our evils only come 
from the Pagans; Christians are still more 
cruel than the Arabs; I would epeak of sume 
lords, our neighbours, and chiefly of those 
whom you call marquisses or governors of 
frontiers; they pillage the domains of the 
church and cause us to die, not by the sword, 
but by famine; they do not lead people into 
captivity, but they reduce them to servitude ; 
and their oppression is the cause why we fin 
no one to combat the Saracens. 

“Thus, my lord, you alone, after God, are 
our refuge and our consolation; we beseech 
you then, in the name of the bishops, priests, 
and nobles, bat above all in the name of our 
people, to put forth a hand of succour, to the 
church, your mother, from which you hold not 
only your crown, but even the faith of Christ, 
and which has elevated you to the empire, 
notwithstanding the legitimate rights of your 
brother.” 

Carloman, who was declared king of Bava- 
ria, availed himself of the defeat of the armies 
of his uncle, Charles, to invade Italy, of which 
he claimed possession, as an heritage that per- 
tained tohim. His plan was, to be consecrated 
emperor, by a general council, and to punish 
the pontiff, who had disposed in an iniquitous 
manner of estates which were not under the 
juriediction of the church. 

John, fearing the vengeance of the young 
prince, immediately assembled a council in 
the palace of the Lateran, to confirm anew 
the coronation of Charles, by justifying the 


conduot of the Holy See. He thus opened 
the assembly: “ According to ancient usage, 
my brethren, we solemnly elevated Charles 
to the imperial dignity, by the advice of the 
bishops, of the ministers of our church, of the 
senate, and of all she people of Rome, and 
above all, to acoil the thought which 
had been revealed to Pope Nicholas by an 
heavenly inspiration. The election of Charles, 
is then legit mate and sacred. It emanates 
from the will of the le, and the will of 
Gog. We therefore Taar anathematized 
him who would condemn it, and we devote 
him to the exeeration of men, as the enem 
of Christ, and the minister of the devil !”” 

Behold how the popes used the most sacred 
names to defend their contemptible interests! 

These menaces of the Holy See did not pre- 
vent Carloman, from making rapid progress 
in the Friuli, whilst the Saracens desolated 
the Campagna of Rome. John, pressed on all 
sides by powerful enemies, thought of oppos- 
ing one to the other, by recognizing the king 
of Bavaria as emperor. But, before under- 
taking an enterprise, the consequences of 
which might prove fatal to him, he resolved 
to write again to Charles, to urge him to hasten 
to his aid in Italy. 

“The remnant of the people of Rome,” said 
he, “is worn down by extreme misery ; with- 
out the city, all is ravaged and reduced to soli- 
tude. Our. enemies traverse the river, even 
to the sea, and come from Tibur to Rome to 
sack the Sabine and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. The Arabs have burned the churches 
and monasteries, massacred the priests and 
monks, and carried off for their harems, the 
young boys and the nuns. On the other side, 

ad Christians achieve our ruin, and Carloman 
threatens us with his vengeance. Call to your 
remembrance then. the labours and combats 
which we have sustained to procure for you 
the empire, and do not reduce us to despair 
by leaving us longer @ prey to our enemies, 
lest we should be forced to choose a new 
protector.” 

When Charles learned that his nephew 
had crossed the Alps, he feared some new 
treachery of the pope’s, and in order to pre- 
vent it, he passed over into Italy, with the 
empress, who always accompanied him in his 
expeditions. He went with all diligence into 
Lombardy, and met the holy father, who was 
on a journey to join the king of Bavaria, on 
the way. Charles, dissimulating his indig- 
nation, received John with great honours, and 
they went together to Pavia, to decide upon 
the measures to be taken for the pacification 
of ltaly. They were soon apprised, that 
Prince Carloman, irritated by the rfidy of 
the. pontiff, was advancing by forced marches 
to blockade them in Pavia, before the troops 
of his uncle could arrive to defend them. 

At this news, a panic fear seized upon the 
sovereigns. Charles and his wife precipitately 
guilt’ Pavia, and took cise in Tortonia ; 

rom thence, Richilda pursued her route with 


the treasures of the prince, even into the 
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than even his protectors, took in all haste the 
route to Rome, without forgetting, however, 
a magnificent crucifix of eo. adorned with 

recious stones, which the empress had given 
fica for the church of St. Peter. 

Carloman, on his side, as cowardly as his 
uncle, fled on false intelligence, that the em- 
peror was advancing to meet him to give him 

ttle. As appropnate to this triple flight, a 
cotemporary monk said, “I see in this won- 
derful event the finger of Providence, which 
exhibited to nations the cowardice of kings, 
and dispersed two whole armies, without 
shedding Christian blood.” 

John, returned to Rome, was still doubtful 
as to the issue of the war between the king 
of France and the sovereign of Bavaria. Let 
who would be conqueror, he -had equally to 
fear the resentment of both parties, whem he 
had by turns betrayed. The vengeance of 
the emperor appearing to him, however, the 
most imminent, he resolved to avoid it. By 
his instigation, some French lords, discon- 
tented with Charles, formed a conspiracy 
against him. His physician, the Jew Sede- 
cias, was gained over to their side, and Charles 
died of poison in the cabin of a peasant, on 
the 6th of October, 877. 

The death of the king of France raised the 
hopes of Carloman ; having no longer a com- 
petitor for the imperial dignity, he wrote to 
the pontiff letters of submission, and claimed 
from him the heritage of his ancestors. John 
then eaw himself a second time the master 
and dispenser of the imperial crown ; before, 
however, consecrating the new prince, he 
wished to profit by circumstances, to assure 
material advantages to his See; he replied 
then to the king of Bavaria: “We consent to 
recognize you as emperor of Italy ; but before 
giving you the crown, we demand that you 
should pour into the purse of St. Peter all the 
sums which are in your treasury, in order that 
you may be worthy to receive the recompense 
of him, who promised to honour in another 
world those who honour him in this. We 
will send you shortly the articles which treat 
of that which you should grant to the church ; 
we will then address to you a more solemn 
legation, in order to conduct you to Rome 
with the honours due to your rank. We will 
then treat together of the good of the state and 
the safety of Christian people. Until that time 
I beseech you to give no access near to you of 
infidels, or of such as wish our life, whatever 
may have been your anterior relation with 
them ; and I conjure you to remit the revenues 
of the patrimony of St. Peter, which are situ- 
ated in Bavaria.’’. 

Whilst the pope was seeking to re-estab- 
lish his power over upper Italy, Sergius, duke 
of Naples, was forming alliances with the 
Saracens, in contempt of the .excommunica- 
tions which the Holy See had fulminated 
against him; but he soon proved, that one 
cannot brave with impunity the vengeance 
of a priest. John wrote to the bishop Atha- 
nasius, the brother of Sergius, to command. 


Maurienne. The holy father, more frightened | him in the name of religion, to surprise 
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the duke during the night, to put out his eyes 
and send him a poer to Rome. The pre- 
late, who aspired to the supreme dignity in 
Naples, scrupulously obeyed the holy father. 

John not only ratified his usurpation, but 
even bestowed great eulogiums on him, be- 
cause he had obeyed his brother in God, rather 
than his brother after the flesh ; and as a token 
of his satisfaction sent him four hundred marks 
of silver. 

After having committed an, abominable 
crime, to punish Sergius, because he had al- 
lied himself with the Saracens, the pontiff, 
strange contradiction of the human mind, not 
receiving euccours from the king of the Wes 
himself treated with the infidels, and engage 
to pay them twenty thousand marks of gold 
annually, to get back the domains of ihe 
church. It is true he had nọ intention of 
Keeping the treaty he had made with the 
Arabs; he only desired to gain time, to wait 
for the Greek troops which were about to dis- 
embark in Italy. . P 

Basil consented to send succours to the Holy 
See, under a promisé that-it would aid him 


to recover the rights of his predecessors over. 


the Roman peninsula ; but these projects were 
suddenly overthrown by enemies more deadly 
to the Holy See than the Saracens. The counts 
Albert son of Boniface, and Lambert son of 
Guy, duke of Spoletto, assembling several 
other lords, who partook of their indignation 
against the policy of John the Eighth, marched 
upon Rome at the head of numerous troo) 
seized the city without striking a blow, 
besieged the palace of the Lateran. 

The residence of the pontifis was invaded 
by a furious soldiery ; Lambert himself pene- 
trated into the pontificial apartment, tore the 
holy father from the place where he had taken 
refuge, behind the curtains of a window, and 
shut him up in the saloon of the church of 
St. Peter. The bishopsand priests who wish- 
ed to resist, were driven from the temple by 
blows of clubs. The dukes then clothed the 
pope in sackcloth, and condemned him for 
several days to a rigorous fast, and inflicted 
discipline u him, in order, as they said, 
that he might obtain from God the remission 
of his sins. Knowing, however, that it would 
be impossible for them long to preserve their 
position, and desiring to place ecasalves be- 
yond the reach of the implacable vengeance 
of John, they assembled the people in the 
cathedral, proclaimed Carloman emperor of 
Italy, and received in his name the oath of 
fidelity from all the citizens. After the cere- 
mony they returned to their estates, hoping 
that the prince who owed to them the impe- 
ria] crown, would always interpose between 
them aud the pontiff, if the latter should dare 
to declare war on them. 

As soon as the pontiff had recovered his 
liberty, he caused the treasure of St. Peter to 
be carried to the palace of the Lateran, covered 
with sackcloth the tomb of the apostle, closed 
the doors of the churches, ordered divine ser- 
vice to cease in all the provinces, and sent back 
the pilgrims who were at Rome. He then as- 
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sembled a synod, and excommunicated Lam- 
bert and the other dukes who had seconded him 
in his enterprise. His vengeance not being yet 
satisfied, he resolved to go into Gaul, in order to 
lead back the French armies into Italy. The 
duke of Spoletto, informed of the plans of the 
pope, spread his soldiers on al the routes, in 
order to arrest his escort. John, however, man- 
aged to embark on the Tuscan sea, and went 
to Genoa ; from thence he went to the city of 
Arles, where he was received with great 
honours by Boson and his wife, who, in her 
old age, had returned to her husband. 

John, to recompense Boson for his attach- 
ment to the Holy See, solemnly consecrated 
him king of Provence; he then pursued his 
way to Chalons-sur-Saone, where he passed 
the night. It is related, that on the next day, 
at the moment of his departare, as he was 
informed that the monks had stolen his horses, 
and that a priest of his train had escaped with 
his plate, he fell into such a rage, and blas- 
phemed the name of God with such impreca- 
tions, that the priests who surrounded him fell 
on their knees, making the.sign of the cross, 
to drive Bet the infernal spirit which they 
supposed seized upon him, John apos- 
trop ized his servants.in abominable terms, 
and fulminated a terrible excommunication 
against the monks and priest who had robbed 
him. Finally, when his wrath was appeased, 
he journeyed on towards the cit of Troyes, 
which he had designated as the place of hold- 
iy eee council. 

irty bishops only assisted at this synod. 
The pontiff pronounced a discourse at the 
opening, which he had pre red for an im- 
mense assembly, and which was addressed 
to all spiritual and temporal powers. He be- 
sought the princes to furnish him with the 
means of avenging himself on the enemies of 
the Holy See, and in particular on Lambert, 
the son of the duke of Spoletto, against whom 
he had pronounced a perpetual anathema. , 

The council gave in its adhesion to the 
wishes of the pontiff in these terms: “Lord 
and most holy father, we, the bishops of Gaul 
and Belgium, your servants and disciples, 
sympathize with the evils which the ministers 
of the devil have committed against Rome, our 
holy mother, the mistress of all the churches, 
We will unanimously follow the judgment 
which you have pronounced against them, 
according to the canons, by putting them to 
death with the sword of the spirit.” 

The bishop Hincmar, of Laon, then pre- 
sented a new complaint against his uncle. 
He thus expressed himself: “The archbishop 
of Rheims cited me before a synod at Douzi, 
to answer certain points of which I was ac- 
cused. As I was preparing to go to the as- 
sembly, armed men forced their way into my 
church, dragged me from the altar, seized 
upon my property, and dragged me by force 
to Douzi. King Charles presided over the 
council. He presented to me a-writing, in 
which I was accused of being perjured, be- 
cause I had appealed to Rome from an iniqui- 
tous judgment, and the archbishop Hincmar, 
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my uncle, imperiously commanded me to re- 
ply to the accusation which the prince brought 
againet me. 

“T showed, that by the canons, a priest de- 

rived of his church, and bab ar by force 
betore his judges, was not compelled to justify 
himself; and I added that my uncle, being 
my avowed enemy, I appealed to the Holy 
See against the injuries he had inflicted on 
me. I read before the assembly the bulls of 
Popes Julius and Felix, concerning the ap- 
peals of bishops, and prostrating myself to ask 
the execution of them in my favour, I pre- 
sented the letters of the pontiff Adrian, who 
ordered me to come to Rome. 

“But King Charles rejected all my entrea- 
ties, the orders of the pope were treated with 
contempt, and the metropolitan of Rheims 
pronounced a sentence of deposition and ex- 
communication against me. The prelates 
mourned over this odious injustice; their 
fears, however, caused them to approve of 
the decree which the archbishop presented to 
them, and to which they added t words: 
ere in all things the judgment of the Holy 

e ? 


“T was then exiled into another province, 
where I was cast into frightful prisons, where 
I lived burthened with chains, and finally, 
after two years of slavery, the executioner tore 
out my eyes. 

“ After the death of Charles, the new king 
set me at liberty, and now I come before yon, 
most holy father, beseeching you to judge me 
according to the canons, and to punish those 
who have persecuted me, if I am declared 
innocent by your justice.” 

The metropolitan, Hincriar, asked for time 
to reply to the complaints which his nephew 
brought against him, after which the council 
was engaged in making canons to augment 
the power of the bishops. They decided that 
all the prelates should unite together to pre- 
vent the encroachments of the secular power ; 
that they should not receive excommunicated 
clerks or laymen, without the consent of him 
who had pronounced the sentence of ana- 
thema. 

The bishops of Bourges and Autun, Frotaire 
and Adalgaire, presented to the pope the will 
of Charles the Bald, in which that prince de- 
clared, that he gave to his son Louis the king- 
dom of France, to which he added the sword 
of St. Peter, as a mark of investiture, which 
proved that the states of Italy and the impe- 
rial dignity, were included in this donation. 
The two prelates demanded in the name of 
the king, that the pontiff should confirm, by 
a decree, the donation of the empetor his 
father. John, on his’ side, showed a donation 
from the emperor, of the abbey of St. Denis, 
which he hence was signed by Charles 
the Bald, although the signature was visibly 
forged, and he demanded the confirmation of 
it by Louis, if he wished to obtain that of the 
empire. But this abbey bringing in to the 
crown large sums, the king was unwilling to 
surrender it to the Holy See in exchange for an 
empty title. 
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Notwithstanding this refusal, Louis the 
Stammerer bestowed great honours on the 
holy father, and even wished to receive the 
crown from his hands, in the presence of the 
grandees and people, altheugh the ceremon 
of conseoration had been already performed ; 
the preceding year by Hincmar of Rheims. 

During the last session of the council, the 
pe made another address to the bishops and 
ords: “I desire, my brethren,” he said to 
them, “ that you would unite with me in de- 
fence of the Roman church, and that yon 
would arm all your vassals, before my de- 
parture into Italy. I beseech you then to take 
mpt and decisive measures for this war.” 
hen addressing himself to the king, he ad- 
ded, “I beseech you, my dear son, to assem- 
ble at once your armies for the defence of the 
Holy See, as your ‘ancestors did, and as your 
father, the illustrious Charles, has recommend- 
ed you to do ; for you are the vengeful minister 
of Christ against the wieked, and you carry a 
sword to protect the popes. Otherwise trem- 
ble, lest you draw on yourself a chastisement 
such as befel the kings of old, who showed 
indifference in avenging the Holy See ; and I 
adjure you, as well as all the lords and bishops 
who hear me, to tell me if you consent to 
sacrifice your property, wives and children, 
and to die in my defence.” The assembly 


Ep a profound silence ! 
hus the council of Troyes, on which John 
the Eighth had founded great h not only 


did not advance his temporal affaits, but even 
struck a great blow at the moral infiuence of 
the Holy See» The pouf returned into Italy, 
having only Prince Boson for his escort, who 
sought by his care and attention, to induce 
him to forget the great affront which he had 
received at the court of France. 

During the absence of the pope, the Greek 
emperor and the patriarch Ignatius, had sent 
to Rome messengers bearing important letters. 
On the day succeeding his arrival, John hasten- 
ed to reply to them. “Prince,” he wrote to 
the emperor Basil, “ we send you the prelates 
Paul and Eugenius, our intimate counsellors, 
whose hearts are full of right. We have given 
them our instructions, that they may be ena- 
bled to labour successfully in bringing back 

to the churches of your empire. We 

ve also given them secret instructions for 

Presiam, king of Bulgaria, to whom we be- 

seech you have them conducted with an im- 
posing escort.” 

In his letter to the patriarch, John thus 
expresses himself: “We address to you this 
third canonical admonition by our leyates, 
in order that you may send without delay 
into Bulgaria, diligent men, who shall traverse 
the country and bring back to Constantinople 
all the ecclesiastics whom they may find to 
have been ordained by you or your suffi 8; 
for we will not permit that the Greek c 
should infect with their errors this new ch 
which we have formed. If you do not exe- 
cute our orders as soon as they shall reach 
you, if you do not renounce all juriadiction 
over the Bulgarians, you shall be excom 
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nicated and deposed from the patriarchal dig- 
nity, in which you have been aed & 
our favour.” Ignatius did not live long en 

to incur the anathema of the Holy See; 
died before the arrival of the legates at By- 
zantium, and Photius remounted the See of 
that city. 

John the’ Eighth, knowing the infiuence 
which this eunuch exercised at the court of 
Constantinople by his wisdom and his supe- 
rior abilities, hastened to recognize his in- 
stallation, notwithstanding the rules of eccle- 
siastical discipline, in order to obtain the 

tection of the emperor and aid against the 

s. He consequently wrote to Basil : 
“The patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Je em, the metropolitans, bishops, priests, 
and all the ecclesiastics of Constantinople 
Ta are < the ordination sipna e- 
tius, having now consented unanimou 
to the return of Photius, we, like them, a 
ceive him as bishop of your capital, a brother 
and colleague ; desirous of putting an end 
to all schiams in the church, we relieve him 
from ali the censures pronounced against him, 
as weil as the prelates, clerks and laymen 
who were under the same censares. We 
erase the acts of our predecessors, by virtue of 
the authority given us by Jesus Christ, in 
the person of the prince of the apostles. Be- 
sides, we declare that the legates of Adrian, 
sabscribed to the proceedings of- the council 
which condemned Photius, ‘only out of com- 
isance for this hypocritical and not 
m obedience to the commands of justice. 
We do not, however, confirm the re-installa- 
tion of the patriarch, but under the formal 
condition, that he shall never pretend to an 
tight over the province of Bulgaria, whic 
was given up to our See by the emperor 
Michael.” i 

As soon as Photius had received the appro- 
batory letters from the Holy See, he assem- 
bled a council at which four hundred bishops 
were present, as well as the Roman legates. 
Popes Nicholas the First and Adrian the 
Second, were condemned as the authors of all 
the troubles of the Eastern churches, and 
their memory was anathematized. It pro- 
hibited from adding to the Nicene creed the 
words “Filioque,” an addition which had 
been decreed by a council held under Ignatius 
and approved of by the courtof Rome. This 
d by tums, admitted and condemned, 

ill remains after several centuries of depot, 
one of the fundamental principles of the 
Christian faith. John thus expresses himself 
on the subject of this dogma: “ We preserve 
the creed ss we have received it from the 
fathers, without having taken from or added 
anything thereto. We condemn the priests 
who have caused scandal in the charch by 
saying ‘Filioque, and not only do we refuse 
to pronounce these impious words, but we 
even regard those who have the audacity to 
join them to the creed, as transgressors against 
the word of God and corrupters of the mo- 
rality of the apostles and fathers. We com- 
pazo a M agaa: oe they wrench the 
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members of Jesus Christ; for ‘Filioque’ is 
the Ernie blasphemy we can pronounce 
against religion. 

chased the aid of 


The having then 
the Greeks by a cowardly condescendence 


towards Photius, set himself to work to break 
off the treaties between the Italian lords and 
the Saracens, and wished to elude those which 
he himself had made with that people. He 
addressed several letters to Palar, governor 
of Amalfi, to whom he had paid ten thousand 
marks of silver for the defence of the terri- 
tory of St. Peter. He reproached him with 
his negligence, and demanded from him the 
testitation of the sum which he had received 
since he did not fulfil his engagements, and 
refused to declare war on the Arabs. Not- 
withstanding the claims of the pontiff, the 
Amalfitins continued to live on a good un- 
derstanding with the infidel, and refused to 
restore the money of the Holy See. John 
declared them Sxconinianicated, giving them 
only to the end of the year to repent and to 
avoid the execution of the anathema against 
them; he need the same penalty 
against the bishops of Naples and Gaéta, who 
had made treaties with the Saracens. 

The holy father was so governed by fear of 
the Arabs, that he even sacrificed the inter- 
ests of religion, in all the measures which 
a) favourable to his design of expelling 
them from Italy. eer, after having approved 
of the nomination of Lardulph, bishop of 
Capua, who had been canonically chosen by 
the people, he retracted his first decision, and 
took the of Pandenulph, a married lay- 
man, brother of the governor of that city, w 
was desirous of obtaining the pontifical See. 
In vain did Leo, bishop of Theana, and Ber- 
thier, abbot of Monte Cassino, go to the 
to beseech him not to confirm such an act of in- 


jamie, representing to him, that this scanda- 


ordination would cause great troubles in 
Capua, and that the fire of sedition once lighted 
in that city, would extend rapidly to Rome. 
All the remonstrances of the bishops were 
useless. John persisted and confirmed the 
ordipation of Pandenulph, on condition, that 
the governor would declare war on the Sara- 
cens. But this people, who were apprised 
of the divisions among the citizens of Capua, 
gave no time to Pandenulph to assemble his 


troops. They fell suddenly u the cit 
ruined the Santi and takrod rith a rich 


booty. 
Aker their departure, the governor of 
Capua claimed the mule of the city of Gaéta, 
which belonged to the pope, under the pre- 
text that Docibilis, the governor, was in 
league with the Saracen, and had informed 
thon placed thie important sity in hie Lands; 

this im) nt city in his s; 
but his exactions and his Saltioe soon ex- 
cited such discontent, that the inhabitants, in 
order to deliver themselves from such a 
tyrant, resolved to go to the Saracens who 
were encamped near to Agropoli. Confer- 
ences were opened and the Arabs immedi- 
ately approached the city, and pitched their 
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tents on the heights which commanded 
Formies. 

On the receipt of this intelligence, John 
perceived the mistake he had mace in com- 
mitting the command of Gaéta to Pandenulph. 
He immediately recasied Docibilis, who put 
himself at the head of the troops of the pro- 
vince, freed the city 2.4 pursued the Mussul- 
mans even to the cost. At the same time 
the fleet which the emperor Basil had sent 
from Constantinople for the defence of the 
Holy See, having encountered the enemy’s 
vessels, a terrible battle took place and vic- 
tory remained with the Greeks. . 

me was not yet, however, delivered from 

the infidels, who occupied all the fortified 
cities of Campania. John, desirous of placing 
Italy entirely beyond the reach of their in- 
cursions, and of freeing the Holy See from the 
tyranny of the dukes of Pavia, Beneventum 
and Spoletto, then resolved to declare as em- 
ror, Charles the First, king of Germany. 

e consequently wrote to the prince, who 
yielded to his entreaties and came to Italy, 
where he was solemnly consecrated emperor. 
The new protector of the Holy See, showed 
himself, however, very careless in the de- 
fence of the church, and all the flatteries of 
the pontiff could not induce him to send his 
armies into Italy. 

The court of Rome remained, nevertheless, 
submissive to the will of the monarch, as ap- 
peared in a religious dispute in relation to the 
nomination of a prelate for the See of Geneva. 
The emperor had designated as governor of 
this diocese a clergyman named Optandus; 
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but Otram, archbishop of Vienne and the sub- 
ject of King Boson, refused to consecrate the 
new prelate, who had neither been ordained 
hor baptized in that church, in accordance 
with the rules established by the canons, and 
he consecrated a new bishop to govern the 
faithful of Geneva. John, informed by Charles 
the Gross of the resistance of Otram, wrote 
to that archbishop to come to Rome to justify 
the irregularity of his conduct, and commanded 
him, under poly of excommunication, to 
approve of Optandus, who had been recog- 
nized by the Holy See. The pontiff heaped 
the most violent reproaches on the venerable 
prelate ; he accused him of having received 
money for the election of his protegé, and 
joining ingratitude to baseness, he called 
ing Boson, whom he had himself crowned 
as a recompense for his services and submis- 
sion, an usurper. The archbishop treated 
with contempt the threats of the pontiff, and 
instead of abeying his orders, he seized Op- 
tandus and confined him in close prison. 
Some time after, John the Eighth died, and 
waa buried on the 18th of December, 882. 
The annals of the abbey of Fulda, relate 
that this pope was poisoned by the relatives 
of a Roman lady, whose husband he had car- 
ried off to become his mimion, and be used 
in his monstrous debaucheries. The conspi- 
rators; seeing that the poison did not act with 
sufficient energy, penetrated into his apat 
the night, and broke in his head 


ments during 
by blows with a hammer. “A death worthy 
of this execrable pontiff,” adds Cardinal Baro- 


nius. 


MARTIN THE SECOND, ONE HUNDRED AND TWELFTH POPE. 


[A. D. 


882.] 


Simoniacal election of Martin the Second—Photius condemned—The pallium sent to Foulk— 


The p 


sells the king of England a piece of the true cross—He re-instals the bishop For- 


mosus, deposed by Pope John—Death of Martin. 


Arter the death of the sodomite, John the 
Eighth, the faction of the counts of Toscan- 
ella was all powerful in Rome. Gallesien 
Falisque, a Frenchman by birth, bought the 
papacy from them, and by aid of their troo 
was recognized as the sovereign pontiff. He 
was enthroned. under the name of Marin or 
Martin the Second. 

The new pope proved to be as depraved in 
his morals, as treacherous in his policy, and 
as proud in his conduct as his predecessor, 
John the Eighth, whose decrees he, however, 
wished to erase, as being opposed to divine 
and human justice. 

Papebroch relates, that before being eleva- 
ted to the pontificate, Gallesien had been 
bishop in partibus among a people who were 
slaves, and that he had been sent to Constan- 
tinople by Adrian the Second, as legate, to 


assist at the council which condemned Pho- 
tius; thus he always showed himself the 
enemy of this patriarch, and as soon as he 
reached the Holy See, he anathematized him 
anew, and renewed the schism between the 
churches of the West and the East. 
Like his predecessors, he sought to create 
in France a powerful y, to obtain aid 
inst the Saracens and the other enemies 
of Rome, and for this end he sent the pallium 
to Foulk, the successor of Hincmar, a very 
influential prelate. The same policy led him 
to seek the aid of Alfred the Great, king of 
England, to whom he «old a piece of wood, 
which he affirmed to be of the true cross, “a 
treasure more precious, wrote the pontiff, than 
all the riches of the world.” Martin, how 
ever, consented to receive a sum of money, 
for which he diminished the tribute, which 
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the English paid at Rome for the education of 
the children who were destined to form the 
clergy of Great Britain. He did not bound 
his ambitious views by seeking allies in re- 
mote provinces; he also endeavoured to re- 
attach to the Holy See, the dukes and bishops 
of Italy, whom the violence of his predecessor 
had alienated. He conciliated the dukes of 
Beneventum and Spoletto, and re-installed 
Formosus, bishop of Porto, in his dignity, 
branding the excommunication which John 
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the Eighth had pronounced against him, as 
criminal and impious. 

Martin, however, did not long enjoy the 
favourable results of his polioy; he died in 
884, after a reign of a year and five month 
in the sufferings of an horrible malady cau 
by the dissoluteness of his morals; “God 
permitting, says Platinus, that those who are 
elevated to the sovereign power by crime, 
should have a deplorable end ; a just chastise- 
ment for their guilty ambition.” 


anann 


ADRIAN THE THIRD, ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 884.] 


Election of Adrian the Third—Letter of Photius an the dogma “ Fili 


Roman church—Scandalous decree of the 


oque’’—Disorders of the 


—He declares that the imperial crown belongs 


to the pontiffs, who are the dispensers of it—Opinion of Sigonius on the pretensions of the pope— 


Schism of the Greeks—Death of Adrian. 


Tue same faction which had elevated Mar- 
tin to the pontificate, sold the chair of St. Peter 
anew to the deacon Adrian. This pope was 
a Roman by birth, and the son of a priest named 
Benedict. His ordination, according to Baro- 
nius, took place on the first Sunday in March, 
in the year 844. 

He was scarcely seated on the pontifical 
throne, when he made a decree condemnato 
of the council of Constantinople, over whic. 
Photius had presided, and put in force the 
decree of the assembly which had anathema- 
tized that prelate, and in which they had ap- 

roved of, as orthodox, the profession of the 

icene faith, with the addition of the words 
t Filioque,” before rejected by John the 
Eighth. 

Photius, being informed that the Latin 
priests chanted the creed, increased by the 
addition of these words, which then consti- 
tuted an heresy, wrote a violent letter against 
the pontiff, and discussed the creed with a 
winning logic, demonstrating that the Holy 
Spirit only proceeds from the Father, and 
strengthening his opinion by the authority of 
Leo the Third, who had caused the silver 
buckler to be suspended in the church of St. 
Peter, on which was engraven the creed, 
without the addition of “ Filioque.” He final- 
ly concluded by showing that the Roman 
chorch had always shown about this article 
of faith, the same sentiments as the Sees of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Je- 
rusalem, which persecuted those who held 
this doctrine as rebellious children, whom the 
church should condemn. 

At this period, the priests of the boly city 
were abandoned to the most unbridled licen- 
tiousness ; they lived publicly with courtezans, 
and kept houses of debauchery, in which men 
disputed with women the wages of impurity. 
Incest, robbery, assassination, were employed 
by turns to arrive at dignities in church and 
state. The popes arrogated to themselves a 


sovereign power over all the thrones of the 
earth, and Adrian, in the intoxication of his 
pride, dared to make a decree which author- 
ized the pontiffs to nominate as emperors of 
Italy, the princes who should be judged most 
worthy of it by the court of Rome. 

The conduct of the holy father ended in 
exciting the wrath of Charles the cd ido 
resolved to pass the Alps and chastise the in- 
solence and audacity of the Roman priests ; 
but important wars calling for his presence in 
Austria, he was obliged to instruct his gene- 
rals to reduce the provinces which the ordi- 
nances of the pope had excited against the 
imperial authority. The hope of the pontiff, 
in publishing these decrees, had been, not 
only to aggrandize his rule, but to insure for 
eyer, the preponderance of the church over 


all the princes of Italy. “It was thus,” says 
Maimburg, “that this province was immedi- 
ately filled with disorder and desolation. It 


was miserably torn by usurpers and tyrants 
unworthy of the name of emperor, and from 
the reign of Charles the Fat ta that of Otho 
the Great, it became the prey of all the wick- 
ed. The people, overwhelmed in ignorance 
and shame, cruelly expiated their baseness 
and murdered sack other like gladiators, to 
please criminal popes or insensate kings.” 

Adrian the Third, by his pride, also lost to 
the Roman church, its authority over the East. 
Photius entirely separated himself from the 
Latin clergy, and commenced the schism 
which still exists between the churches of 
the East and the West. 

Basil addressed vehement letters to the 
pope, reproaching his ambition ; but they did 
not reach him, for he died on the 2d of July, 
885, before the arrival of the embassadors 
from Constantinople. 

This pontiff was interred in the abbey of 
Nonantu a, and the church honours him as a 
saint! 

During the short period of his reign, the 


Saracens made irruptions into the territories 
of Bene vena, Rome, and Spacio; kai 
they committed great ra rtly thro 
hatred of the Christian ple sete J rtly to 
avenge the defeats they had suffered during 
preceding pontificates. Sangdam, who was 
the generalissimo of the Mussulman forces, 
was very bitter against the churches and the 
monasteries.e The rich convent of St. Vincent 
of Volburna, was attacked by the Arabs and 
carried by assault, notwithstanding the vigor- 
ous resistance of the religious ; and when the 
became masters of it, they put to death all 
the monks, seized upon the treasure, the 
chalices, the holy pyxes, the shrines of the 
relics, set fire to the edifice, and, by the light 
of its burning, afforded his troops the specta- 
cle of a frightful orgy, during which, his offi- 
cers profaned the objects of Christian worship, 
drinking and eating from the chalices and per- 
fumed boxes, and using censere of pai to 
adore Sangdam, as if he were a god. The 
celebrated monastery of Monte Cassino, al- 
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most suffered a like fate. The Saracens in 
one of their inroads, fell apon the province of 
Gariglian, and surprised the little abbey of 
Monte Cassino, where St. Benedict had been 
interred, before the religious had time to place 
it in a state of defence. All the brothers were 
mercilessly massacred; the heaps of com 
piled up in the cellars, as well as the tuns of 
wine, and all the proin objects, became 
equally the prey of the Museulman. The 

t convent alone escaped their rapacity, 
thanks to the height of the walls and the 
bastions ; but the great church, situated on the 
side of the mountain, and in which were found 
insist aren extorted I, ae monks 
rom people and kings, was pi tom top 
to bottom, profaned in all ways, and finally 
given up to the flames, so that there did not 
remain one stone upon another. The Mus- 
sulmen then retired into the southern provin- 
ces of Italy, and gave to the monks time to 
repair their disasters and recover an hundred 
fold the losses they had suffered. 


STEPHEN THE SIXTH,ONE-HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 885.] , 


Education of Stephen the Sizth—He ts chosen pope— 


His liberality on coming to the throne—Mi- 


racle of the holy water and the grasshoppers—Letter from the pontiff to the emperor Basil— 


Photius renounces the See of Constantin ple Deak of Y Eo the 
of Stephen the Strath. 


king of Italy—Letter of the pope to Foul 


Srepen was a Roman by birth, and the 
son of a patrician named Adrian. He was 
educated under the charge of Zachary, bishop 
of Anagina and librarian of the HolySee. Po 
Adrian ordained him subdeacon, and attach- 
ed him to his person; he afterwards became 
a favourite of the pontiff Martin, who ordained 
him a priest. 

When the funeral rites of Adrian the Third 
were over, the clergy, lords, and people having 
assembled to proceed to an election, unani- 
mously cried out, that they chose for pope the 
priest Stephen, whose piety alone could eliver 
them from the hoppers, the drought, and 
the famine which desolated the vity and coun- 
try of Rome. The people went immediately 
to the residence of the pontiff, broke open the 
doors, and carried him off, notwithstandin 
his resistance, to conduct him to his chanel 
of the Four Crowns, where he was proclaimed 
sovereign pontiff; after which, he was borne 
in triumph to the palace of the Lateran. “ Du- 
ring the progress of the procession,” say the 
chronicles, “God manifested his joy at the 
elevation of his servant; there fel] an abun- 
dant rain, which destroyed a t part of the 
insects which desolated the fields, and brought 
back hope into the hearts of the Romane !” 

Some days after his consecration, Stephen, 
accompanied by the bishops, the commission- 
ers of the emperor, and 


of Foulk to the pope—Guy is declared 


senate, visited with the greatest care, the in- 
terior of the palace of the Lateran, to prove 
by authentic testimony, the state in which the 
patriarchal palace was when he took possee- 
sion of it, and if there remained any money, 
to distribute it to the unfortunate. They dis- 
covered that the store rooms had been pil 

so that there did not remain enough house- 
hold utensils for the necessities of the pope. 
They found the treasury of the church entirel 
empty, as well as the granary and cellars, an 
they learned by irrefutable testimony, that 
the money of St. Peter had been dissipated to 
the last penny by the unworthy predecessors 
‚of Stephen. 

In his distress at not being able to bestow 
any largesses on the clergy, the militia, and, 
above all, the poor, who were dying of misery, 
the pontiff recourse to his rich patrimony. 
He sold his numerous domains, and distributed 
the money arising from them to the unfortun- 
ate; he attached to his person the ablest and 
most virtuous men, and daily admitted to his 
table, orphans, whom he reared as if they had 
been his own children. 

His unchangeable charity soon exhausted 
all his resources; famine and drought contin- 
ued to desolate Rome, and the grasshopper 
whose numbers had at first diminished, ngar 
fully increased. Stephen then published an 


members of the | ordinance to excite the cultivators to the de- 
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straction of these insects, promising twenty 
silver pennies to all who should bring him a 
bushel of pers. The decree not be- 
ing able to arrest the disasters of the scourge, 
the pontiff went to the oratory of St. Gregory ; 
he prostrated himself before the altar an 

prayed for an entire day, shedding many 
tears ; finally towards ni Bi, he rose up as if 
inspired by God, and advancing to an im- 
mense reservoir containia holy water, he 
blessed it anew, and ordered the sexton of the 
cuani i distribute, some of us water to 
every Roman, enjoining on the le to 
sprinkle with it the Pan and the vines in- 
fected by the grasshoppers; the miraculous 
water every where destroyed the insects! 
The news of this prodigy spread quickly, 
through all the country, and the inhabitants 
came in crowds to- obtain the water conse- 
erated by the pontiff. 

Towards the end of the- year 885, Stephen 
received the letters which the emperor Basil 
addreseed to Pope Adrian. This prince se- 
verely reproached the holy father, and threat- 
ened to punish his audacity if he should per- 
sist in wishing to govern the churches of the 
East. Stephen replied in these terms: “God 
has given to princes the power of governing 
temporal things, as he has given to us, by the 
authority of St. Peter, the power of governing 
spiritual things. Sovereigns have the right 
to repress a rebellious people, to. cover the 
land and sea with their soldiers, to massacre 
men who refuse to recognize their rule, or 
obey the laws which they make for the inter- 
ests of their crown. To us, it appertains to 
teach the people, that they ought to endure 
the tyranny of kings, the horrors of famin 
eyen death itself, in order to obtain ete: 
life. The ministry which Christ has confided 
to us is as high above yours, as heaven is 
above the earth, and you cannot be the judge 
of the sacred mission which we have received 
from God. : 

“ We do not pretend, in addressing this lan- 
guage to you, to detract from your dignity, 
nor censure your actions, but we are forced 
to thus in our own defence, and that 
of the pontiff Martin. 

“ We learn with joy, that you have destined 
one of your sons for the priesthood. We be- 
seech yon to re-establish the concord between 
po court and ours, to send a fleet sufficient- 

armed, to cruise upon the coasts of Italy 
fom the month of April to that of September, 
and a numerous garrison, which can defen 
our walls against the incursions of the Sara- 
cens. . 

“We do not speak of the misery of our peo- 
ple, for it is so that we are even desti- 
tute of oil to light our church.” 

This letter did not arrive at Constantinople 
antil the year 886, after the death of the em- 

r Basi, to whom had succeeded his son 
, called the Philosopher. But a strange 
revolution had already taken place in the East- 
em church. The new prince, a personal ene- 
my of Photius, constrained him to retire to a 
monastery, in order to bestow the patriarchal 


See on his own brother, Stephen the Syncel- 
lus. The latter wrote to the pope synodical 
letters, containing yehement declarations 
against Photius, “the unworthy patriarch,” he 
said, “whom the justice of the prince had 
driven from the church which he soiled with 
his crimes.” 

The holy father replied to him, “It is not 
astonishing if the eunuch who has so long 
enjoyed the cross of Christ, is finally driven 
from the temple, and we partake of the lauda- 
ble sentiments which you manifest inst 
this execrable layman. We shall not know 
how yet to confirm your election, as we find 
the letters of the emperor entirely different 
from yours. It says that Photius renounced 
in writing, and of his own aceord, the epis- 
copal dignity, in order to embrace a solitary 
life. his determination is voluntary, we 
shall not- be able to recognize you as the 
legitimate bishop; for-there exists, according 
to the canons, a great difference between 
renouncing a See and being regularly deposed - 
from it, . 

“We are then in uncertainty as to what 
has transpired in Constantinople, and we can-. 
not make any decision in this important affair 
without more certain information. In order 
to give an equitable judgment, it is necessary 
that the two parties should present themselves 
before us by their envoys; we will then pro- 
nounce, in the presence of our clergy, the 
sentence with which God shall inspire us. 
The Roman church is the model of the other 
churches, and its decrges should exist eter- 
nally.”? - 

Stephen, though occupying himself with the 
disputes af the Orientals, did not lose sight of 
the West, and laid his plans to extend his 
sway over the clergy of France. -He wrote 
to Foulk, archbishop of Rheims, to confirm 
him in his archiepiscopal dignity, and con- 
dole with him in the afflictions which the 
Normans caused him, who for eight years 
had ra’ the north of Gaal, and descended 
even to the environs of Rheims and Paris. 

Foulk, in his reply, renews his oath of obe- 
dience to the Holy See, and devotion to the 
holy father and all his family, and particularly 
to Guy, duke of Spoletto, whom the pope had 
adopted as his son. Finally, after having 
thanked Stephen for his confirmation of his 
title to the archbishopric of Rheims,’ he be- 
sought him to command the metropolitans of 
Sens and Rouen to excommunicate Duke 
Ermenfroy, who had seized upon a monastery 
founded by Rampon, the brother of Foulk. 
` In the following year, the emperor Charles 
the Fat being dead, the clergy assembled, in 
conformity with the decree of Adrian the 
Second, and proceeded to the election of a 
new monarch. One part of the ecclesiastics 
recognized as king, Berenger, the eon of Ever- 
ard, duke of Friuli, and another elevated to 
the throne Guy, the son of Lambert, duke of 
Spoletto. This latter, aided by the credit and 
the money of the pope, had the advantage in 
the wars brought about by this double elec- 
tion, and Berenger, to escape the vengeance 
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of his competitor, took refuge with Arnold 
the oralet of Germany. i : 

After the death of Charles the Fat, France 
was parcelled out into several portions, and 
the chiefs of these small kingdoms, desirous of 
extending their sway, covered with wars and 
disasters the powerful empire of Charlemagne. 

Boson, who had re-established the Kingdom 
of Provence, under the name of the kingdom 
of Burgundy, was dead, and had left his crown 
to his son, aged nine years; but the lords and 
bishops having refused to recognize the young 
prince as their sovereign, Bernoin, the metro- 
politan of Vienne, went himself to Rome to 
represent to the pope the miserable state of 
the Gauls, which had no prince sufficiently 


powerful to restrain the ambitious in their |o 


duty and drive off the Normans from the pro- 
vinces which they ravaged. The pope, touched 
by the eloquent pleading of the archbishop, 
consented to crown the young Louis as king 
of Cisalpine Gaul; and he immediately wrote 
to the French relates, that it was his will, 
that they should declare the heir of the throne 
of Burgundy, sovereign of all Gaul. The 
bishops Aurelian of Lyons, Rostaing ef Arl 
Amold of Embrun, Bernoin of Viense, as we 
as a great number of other prelates, assem- 
bled at Valens, and by order of the pontiff, 
chose and consecrated King Louis, the son o 
Boson, and Ermengarde, the daughter of 
the emperor Louis the Second, although this 
prince was but ten year’ old; the regency 
was confided to Richard, duke of Burgundy, 
the uncle of the young prince. 

The troubles which divided Gaul had 
thrown into confusion the political as well as 
ecclesiastical affairs, and discord reigned in 
church and state. "For ten years the See of 
Langres was in deplorable anarchy. After 
the death of Isauc, its last titulary, one party 
had chosen the deacon Teutbold, and another 
had named Egilon or Geilon, abbot of Noir- 
montiers, who, driven from his convent b 
the Normans, had established himself wi 
his monks in the monastery of Tournus. ‘The 
latter was consecrated bishop by Aurelian, 
the metropolitan of Lyons, notwithstanding 
the opposition of his competitor, and he main- 
tained himself in his diocese until 888, the 
period of his death. The party of Teutbold 
eee a and eee that deacon 

ishop of Langres; but another party opposed 
his nomination, and the venerable pets ob- 
tained the bishopric, with the approbation of 
the archbishop Aurelian. 

Teutbold, furious at this double check, 
went to Rome to obtain from the pontiff the 
confirmation of his nomination to the bishopric 
of Langres ; but Stephen behaved in this affair 
with laudable moderation. He sent back the 
deacon to his superior, the metropolitan of 
Lyons, who was to consecrate him imme- 
diately, if his election had been really canoni- 
cal; at the same time, he prohibited Aurelian 
from ordaining another bishop for the See of 
Langres without the previous authority of the 
Holy See, if the nomination of Teutbold should 
prove to have been irregular. The pope in- 
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structed the bishop of Sinigaille, his legate. 
to inform the archbishop of Lyons of his de- 
cision; but the latter refused to follow the 
instructions of the court of Rome, maintaining 
that the had no right to interfere in the 
affairs of his diocese. Teutbold then returned 
to Italy with the decree of his election, and 
besought the holy father to approve it. Ste- 
phen, notwithstanding the insubordination of 
Aurelian, did not dare to undertake any thing 
adverse to the rights of the church of Lyons; 
he wrote anew to the metropolitan to conse- 
crate the deacon Teutbold, or to inform him 
of the causes of his refusal to do so. The 
archbishop did not condescend to reply to the 
pope, but went on, ordaining Argrim bishop 

f Tidi and put him in possession of his 
diocese. 

The pontiff then addressed the followi 
letter to Foulk of Rheims, “ Having received, 
by authority from St: Peter, power to govern 
all the churches, and knowing that, according 
to the canons, he cannot be counted in the 
number of bishops who has been neither 
chosen by the clergy nor desired by the 
people; moved also by the urgent entreaty 
of the ecclesiastics and citizens of 
we have consecrated as chief of their clergy 
the deacon Teutbold. We then order you, 
immediately on the receipt of our letters, to 
go to that city, and place the prelate whom 
we have appointed, in possession of the bishop- 
ric. You will declare at the same time to 
all the bishops of Gaul, that we have taken 
this church into our poe care, to punish 
the metropolitan of Lyons for the tyranny he 
would exercise over the city of Langres.” 

Foulk, entirely occupied by the intrigues of 
Count Eudes, who had been declared king of 
France, did not execute the orders of the 
Holy See. He replied, some months after, to 
excuse himself for not having accomplished 
the wishes of the court of Rome, that his 
sovereign, Eudes, had counselled him to de- 
fer the execution of it until after the retum 
of his embassadors from the court of Rome. 
“Still,” added he, “the prince, in whose pre- 
sence we read your letters, manifested an 
extreme joy at your determination tọ pre- 
serve the rights and apy ieee of all the 
churches inviolably. We also beseech you, 
most holy father, to address to us in wnting 
your decision upon this question, ‘Can our 
suffragan bishops consecrate a king, or exer- 
cise any like prerogative without our autho- 


rity Y?” 

This question sufficiently indicated the se- 
cret desires of the archbishop of Rheims, who 
wished to overthrow Eudes, and elevate Guy, 
his relative, to the throne of France. Besides, 
the count of Paris was not consecrated king by 
Foulk, nor any of his suffragans, but by Vau- 
tier, the metropolitan of-Sens. In his reply, 
the pontiff caused it to be understood, that 
the sentiments of the Holy See were opposed 
to the ambitious views of the archbishop. 

Stephen died on the 7th of August, 891, 
after a reign of six years. We can praise his 
liberality towards the poor, and his exactitude 
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in fulfilling the duties of the pontificate, but 
we must with Heydeggèr, severely blame the 
pride of a pope who elevated himself to the 
samo degree of audacity and ambition as his 
cessor. We quote, to fortify our opinion, 
a decree which we find in Gratian, “We must 
always and invariably bear in mind, that the 
Roman church has ordained one faith.” 


\ 
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Notwithstanding this maxim, the pontiffs 
have constantly shown themselves in contra- 
diction with their predecessors. After the 
death .of one infallible pope, his successor 
as infallible himself, accused him of error, 
schism, idolatry, and anathematized his acts, 
to be in his turn pronounced by his successor 
an heretic, a simoniac and an idolater. 
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FORMOSUS THE FIRST, ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEENTH. POPE. 


[A. D. 


891.] 


History of Formosus before his Lie pi RAO ae of his election—Letter. of Stylien, bishoc 


of 


bd re while legate in Bulgaria, had 
accumulated immense wealth, by extorting 
enormous peers from the rude people of that 
vin nks to superstition and ignorance, 
On his return to Rome he was deposed 
from the episcopate by John the Eighth, not 
for the crime of extortion, but for having been 
accused of having conspired against the life 
of this pontiff, and the authority of Charles 
the Bald. It is supposed that the true motive 
of his condemnation was the opposition he 
made to the infamous pontiff, in an effort to 
arrest the disorders of the court of Rome. 
John employed ecclesiastical censures to ex- 
tract from this prelate an oath never to return 
to the episcopate, nor to inhabit the holy city ; 
but Pope Martin freed ‘him from his oath, an 
re-instated him in his honours and dignities. 

After the death of Stephen the Sixth, the 
faction of the duke of Spoletto, chose For- 
mosus for sovereign pontiff, although he was 
already bishop of Porto. The party of the 
count of Toscanella opposed this election, 
under the pretext that it was contrary to the 
canons, which prohibited ecclesiastics from 
abandoning one See to occupy another ; and 
they elevated to the pontificate the priest 
Sergius, who had no other merit, but an im- 
mense fortune. But Guy, king of Italy, hav- 
ing declared for Formosus, he was enthroned 
in the palace of the Lateran, with the usual 
ceremonies, notwithstanding the opposition 
of his enemies, who did not cease to trouble 
Rome by frequent seditions during the entire 
doration of his reign. 

Some time after his elevation, Formosus 
received a deputation from Constantinople, 
which was charged to inform ‘the Holy Bee 
of the affair of Photius, as Stephen the Sixth 
had ordered. A metropolitan and an officer 
of the emperor were the envoys of the de- 
posed patriarch, and several prelates pre- 
sented themselves in the name of Stephen 
the Syncellus. These last placed in the hands 
of the pontiff a letter from Stylian, bishop of 
Neoceesarea, and the favourite of the young 
pontiff. “ Most holy father,” wrote he, “ you 


eocasarea—Repty of Formosus—Disorders in France—Coronation of C. 
—Guy and Lambert emperors—Stege of Rome 
pope—The new monarch is poisoned—Death of 


les the Simple 
okie i crowned emperor by the 
the pontiff. 

affirm that you have found contradiction be- 
tween the letter of the emperor and ours 
Those who wrote that Photius had renouncec 
the patriarchate, are ecclesiastics who recog- 
nized him asa legitimate bishop; but we whe 
have never perceived in this lay eunuch, the 
least trace af the priesthood, in accordance 
with the judgment of Popes Nicholas and 
Adrian, and the decrees of the ecumenical 
council of Constantinople, we could not write 
that he had renounced the episcopate. Thus 
we were much surprised in reading at the 
commencement of your letter, that Photius 
was rejected from the church by the autho- 
rity of Jesus Christ, and by the termination, 
in which you pledge yourself to judge him as 
if he were a legitimate bishop. 

“We claim your indulgence for those whe 
have reoogpized this lay eunuch as a bishop, 
and we ask you to send circular letters to the 
patriarch of' the East, that they may exercise 
the same charity towards those who have 
approved of the election of the infamous 
Photius.” 

The holy father replied'to Stephen the 
Syncellus, “You ask our pity for the guilty, 
my brother, and you do not name those for 
whom you implore it. If it is for a layman, 
he merits it; 3f for a priest, you forget tha‘ 
Photius, by ordaining ecclesiastics, could only 
transmit to them the anathema of his owr 
condemnation, since he has never had the 
sacerdotal power. 

“Our church, soiled by his abominable 
contact, should be purified by a very severe 
repentance, if our piety did not listen to the 
councils of mildness and humanity. It is ther. 
necegsary, in order to determine the measures 
which should be taken in thjs deplorable 
matter, that you should follow the advice of 
oor legates, the bishops Romain, Landulph of 
Capua, Theophylactus, the metropolitan of 
Ancyra, and the deacon Peter, in whom we, 
have placed our confidence. You will con 
vene a synod, at which they will aesist, anc 
you will renew in their presence the sentence 
pronounced against Photius, im order that hie 
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condemnation should be perpetual and irre- 
vocable. You will excommunicate and banish 
for ever from the ranks of the clergy, the 


ecclesiastics ordained, promising to t em, 


however, to grant them lay communion, i 
they shall present to you a writing subscri 
with, their own hands, in which they shall 
recognize themselves as guilty,-and shall im- 
plore pardon for their fault.” 

About the same time Foulk, the metropolitan 
of Rheims, wrote to the pope to congratulate 
him. He testified the joy which he felt in 
seeing one of the members of his family 
occupying the chair of St. Peter, adding, that 
he regarded this event as a striking exempli- 
fication of the protection which God granted 
to the church. 

Foulk then represented to the holy father, 
that several shops of Gaul demanded the 
pallium ‘without any claims, and in contempt 
of the authority of their metropolitan. He 
complained at seeing that such an honour was 
granted to them too easily; and to shun the 
renewal of this abuse, he besought him, in the 
name of Christianity, not to grant this high 
distinction except upon general request, in 
writing, from the archbishops of a province. 

In his reply, the pope besought his relative, 
and the other prelates of Gaul and Germany, 
4o have compassion on the evils of the Roman 
church, and to aid it with their treasures, to 
vent its being ruined by the prodigality of the 
Italian clergy and the incursions of the infidels. 
He added, Rome had ceased for a long 
time to find any support from the Greek em- 
pire, which was incessantly troubled by dan- 
gerous heresies, and desolated by new schisms. 
“Tq order to decide upon the measures which 
we should take to re-establish peace in the 
church,” said he, “we have resolved to as- 
semble an ecumenical council in our city, on 
the first of March, in the year 893; and we 
order you to come without delay to this synod, 
to prepare the questions which we shall eub- 
mit to the learning of the prelates of the 
assembly. We inform you that we have 
crowned as emperor of the West, Guy, dake 
of Spoletto, your relative and ours, whose au- 
thority contributed to strengthen our election. 
We propose also to crown his son Lambert, 
whom we have adopted as our own.” 

The logates who bore the letters of the 
pontiff to the metropolitan of Rhe:ms, con- 
vened a council at Vienne by the arder of the 
Ho'v See. The fathers of that assembly 
passed several canons against usurpations of 
the domains of the clergy; agaist the mur- 
ders, mutilations, and outrages of which the 
laity were guilty towards the ecclesiastics. 
They prohibited ceculars from disposing of 
churches without the consent vf the bishops, 
from receiving a right of investiture over pre- 
lates, and from falsifying the deeds of dona- 
tions which were made to monasteries. 

At the beginning of the following year, 
Foulk, whose hatred for Eudes had even in- 
creased since an interview at which his pride 
had been humbled by .hat prince, convoked 
a synod at Rheims, an‘ proclaimed as king 
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of France, the young Charles, the xn of Louis 
the Stammerer, who was only four.een years 
old. The new monarch was crowned by the 
bishops and lords who were discontented with 
Eudes. The metropolitan of. Rheims imme- 
diately informed the pope of the consecration 
of cues the Sim y E E 
ormosus, faithful to the policy of hi 
dcce, anderai to Produce discord 
among the French princes, in order to exer- 
cise a supreme authority over them, and ob- 
tain from their ambition all the advantages 
which the interestr of the Holy See demanded. 
He wrote to Eudes, prohibiting him from at- 
tacking the person or pi sibed of the young 
Charles, until the nd of the retum of Arch- 
bishop Foulk, who had gone to Rome to con- 
fer with him on this grave question ; and at 
the same time he ordered the prelates of Gaul 
to urge upon King Eudes the suspension of 
hostilities against the son of Lonis the Stam- 
merer. He sent, at the same time, to the 
outhtul king a letter of congratulation and a 
ly cake. 

Arnold, sovereign of Germany, informed of 
the coronation of Charles the Simple, and of 
the aid granted him by the pope, sent-an en- 
voy to the holy father, to complain that he 
had consecrated a monarch without his au- 
thority, and in defiance of the just rights which 
he had over the whole empire of the Gauls. 
He threatened to invade France and Italy, and 
exterminate the people, priests, and princes 
of those kingdoms, if the court of Rome did 
not dé justice to his complaint. Formosas 
gave an evasive answer to the envoys of 
Arnold. He wrote to him, that he owed it to 
himself to protect the young monarch, who 
was his relative, and that he ought to defend 
him against the usurper Eudes, instead of 
carrying pillage and murder into his estates. 
He finally finished, by threatening him with 
the thunders of the church, if he invaded the 
kingdom of Charles the Simple. 

ormosus informed Foulk of the letter 
which he had written to Arnold, and replied 
to the metropolitan on the subject of the trou- 
bles which were agitating France. He com- 
manded him also to excommunicate Richard, 
Manasses, and. Rampon, who had tora from 
his See the bishop Teutbold, had cast him 
into prison after putting out his eyes, and who 
had finally dared to depose from the episco- 
pate the metropolitan of Sens, as a punish- 
ment for having reproached them with their 
cruelties. 

The pope then had some difficulty with the 
emperor Guy, in relation to a domain which 
the prince wished to take away from the 
dutehy of Rome, and Formosus, who had until 
now manifested an inviolable attachment for 
the prince, his relative, turned inst him, 
declared him deprived of the throne, an 
named as emperor, Berenger, duke of Friuli. 
This lord, who was engaged in a war with the 
Hungarians, having refused aid to the holy 
father, Formosus, in order to place himse 
beyond the’ reach of the vengeance of the 
ka of Spoletto, who threatened Rome witb 
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their arms, called Amold into Italy, promising 
to give him the empire. 

e ambitious king of Germany imme- 
diately passed the Alps at the head of a nu- 
merous army, and marched right on Rome; 
but the faction of Sergius, aided by the au- 
thority of Lambert, was in power in the city, 
and they refused to open the gates to the 
German soldiers. Arnold attacked the city 
Leonine, which, being garrisoned by veteran 
troops, offered him an active resistance. His 
army was repulsed, after leaving 2 great 
number of dead on the field. Still the si 
was continued, and the prinee built entrance” 
ments around it. 

A singular event soon rendered him master 
of the city. Whilst the soldiers were occu- 
pied in digging ditches, a rabbit started from 
its burrow, and ran frightened into the midst 
of the workmen. The latter pursued it with 
shouts up to the walls of Rome. The citizens 
who aueroed the ramparts, thinking that the 
assault was commenced, abandoned their 
poets, and immediately spread the alarm 
through afi quarters of the city. Arnold hav- 

been informed of this panic, judged the 
moment to be favourable. He advanced with 
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his army, scaled the walls, and took posses- 
sion of Rome, without striking a blow. He 
then went to the church of St. Peter, where 
the pope crowned him emperor., 

At the entreaty of Formosus, and under pre- 
tence of punishing the outrage committed to 
religion by the factious, the new emperor put 
to death the principal citizens of the holy city. 
__ These cruelties called for the vengeance of 
the people! A generous citizen resolved to 
deliver the nation from this tyrant. He 
clothed himself in the royal livers became 
admitted among the valets of Arno d, and ad- 
ministered to him a poisoned drink, which 
rendered him dull an ralytic, slowly con- 
sumed his bowels, and caused him to die 
after three years of horrible sufferings, and 
almost entirely eaten up by worms. 

Formosus did not long enjoy his triumph 
over Man He died at the age “ eighty 
years, after having put to death, in his quar- 
rels, one kalf of the ilena of Rome. He 
was interred on the 7th of April, 896. Mabil- 
lon affirms that this pontiff was a model of all 
Christian virtues ; that he had never commit- 
ted an excess at the table, and that his whole 
life was passed in virginal continence. 


BONIFACE THE SIXTH, ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH POPE. 
[A. D, 896.] 


Election of Bontface—Cardinal Baronius calls him an infamous wretch—Uncertainty among 
historians as to his expulsion from the Holy See—Verstons of his death. 


Tur funeral rites of Formosus were not yet 
over, when already the party of Sergius had 
again seized upon the power in Rome, an 
was oceupied in placing on the throne of St. 
Peter a pope of its choice. 

Boniface, a Tuscan by birth, and the son 
of Adrian, showed himself one of the most 
ardent competitors. Protected by Lambert. 
whose ereatare he was, he scattered his gold 
with a bountifal hand among the people. He 
was prodigal of promises to the grandees and 
bite Laoag was proclaimed pope, though he 
had been driven from the diaconate for the 
crimes of adultery and murder. He was en- 
throned under the name of Boniface the Sixth. 

He did not, however, remain fora long time 
the possessor of the Holy See. Stephen, 
bishop of Anaguia, who was also intriguing 
for the chair of St. Peter, caused him to be 
poisoned, Such is the version.of the most reli- 
able historians in regard to Boniface the Sixth. 

Cardinal Baronius, who calls him an infa- 
mous wretch, affirme that he died of gout, a 
cruel malady, caused by his excesses att 
table. Be the cause of his death what it 
might, after a reign of fifteen days, he left the 
Holy See to a priest, who was worthy to cover 
his head with the dishonoured tiara of the 
pontiffs of Rome. 

Vox. I. 2K 


This prince will call himself the prince of 
princes, the Lord of lords, the king of bishops, 


d | the judge of all mortals. His flatterers will 


maintain that, by virtue of the plenitude of 
his power, he can change the nature of things ; 
make right wrong, wrong right, under the 
text that he is above and beyond the right, 
use he is the cause of causes. They will 
affirm that we cannot seek for the origin of 
his power, maintaining that it is absurd to 
wish to assign a cause to the first cause, 
and that no one, without being heretical an 
damned, can say to him, “Why do you 
Bo?” 

The courtiers and flatterers of this priest 
will push their basenese so far as to proclaim 
that his will and his caprices are in the place 
of lays; that all mortals should bend in the 
ria humiliate, themselves before him, and 
blindly obey whatever he commands. They 
will even establish as a principle and article: 
of faith, that the pope is infallible; that he 
can neither sin nor be deceived; that all 
which is done in his name, emanates from 
the will of God; that his order should be 
considered as the orders of the Divinity, whose: 
piace he holds upon earth; and finally, that 

is God himself. 
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STEPHEN THE SEVENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 897] - 


Scandalous election of Stephen—The new pontif causes the dead 
ke ious condemnation of the dead—The ordinations of -Formosus 
Seventh—Death of the pontiff—Character of the ninth century, 


before a council—Sacri 
clared null by Stephen t 
called by the historians the age of ignorance. 


that in the ninth cen 

the pontificate become the object of a 

ambition, the aim of all intrigues, and that it 
was bought with gold or with blood. Stephen 
the Seventh, the most adroit and corrupt of 
the claimants, was declared bishop of Rome. 
He was the son of a priest named John, and a 
courtezan. Hedid not disgrace his origin ; and 
in the whole course of his reign he showed him- 
self to be debauched, vindictive and cruel. 

He was scarcely seated on the throne, when 
he trampled divine and human laws beneath 
his feet. With the rage of a demon, he 
caused the dead body of his predecessor, 
Formosus, to be exhumed, to punish him for 
having neared the supreme dignity to his 
detriment. By his orders, the Latin bisho; 
assembled in council, and there, in the midst 
of the convention, the dead body of Formosus 
was placed in the pontifical seat, the tiara on 

‘its head, the pastoral baton in its hand, and 
clothed with the sacerdotal ornaments; then 
an advocate was given to it to defend it! 
‘Shocking derision ! 

Stephen interrogated Formosus in these 
terms:—“ Bishop of Porto, why hast thon 

ushed thy ambition so far as to usurp the 

.See of Rome, in defiance of the sacred canons, 
which forbade this infamous action?” The 
advocate who answered for Formosus, con- 
fessed himself guilty of the greatest crimes. 

The holy father then pronounced a sentence 
of deposition and excommunication against 
the bishop of Porto; and having approached 
the panitincal seat, he gave a blow to the dead 
body which made it roll down at his feet. 
He himself then despoiled it of all the sacer- 
dotal vestments, cut off three fingers from the 
right hand, and finally ordered the executioner 
to cut off the head, and cast the dead body 
into the Tiber. 

Luitprand affirms, that some fishermen hav- 
ing found these sacred remains upon the 
banks of the stream, carried them secretly to 
the church of St. Peter, and that the images 
of the saints before which they passed, all 
bowed before the relics of Formosus. If we put 
faith in miracles, as the church orders us, we 
must confess that Leigh and statues have 
entirely lost the custom of politeness. 

The cardinal Baronius, the defender of the 
‘infallibility of the Holy See, by one of those 
contradictions of which he offers us so many 
examples, after having blackened the memory 
of Boniface, has wished to justify the conduct 
of Stephen. He contends that the condemna- 
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body of Formosus to be wens 


tion of Stephen was not contrary to the Chris- 
tian faith, nor heterodox; but the venerable 
Crantz testifies, in the most energetic tems, 
his indignation against the adorer of the popes. 
“ How does Baronius dare to sustain an action 
so horrible and so execrable as an emanation 


from an infallible-being? Is it ible that 
the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of truth, could ani- 
mate the sacrilegious pontiffs who govemed 


Rome; those infamous priests, who were 
drunkards, madmen, furious, robbers, and 
murderers? No; it is repugnant to the res- 
son of man to believe that God could have 
chosen as his representatives in this warld, 
monsters who dishonour humanity.” 

After having mutilated the dead body of 
Formosus, Stephen introduced into the conten- 
tion all the ecclesiastics whom that pontiff had 
ordained. Their consecration was dec! 
null, and they were ordained anew. Amold 
was deposed from the dignity of emperor, and 
Lambert, Duke of Spoletto, was dec! em- 
peror of the West. 

But this abominable priest soon received 
chastisement for all his crimes. - A cone 
was formed against him ; he was hurled from 
his throne and plunged into a prison, and 
finally strangled with the shreds of his dal- 
signs the 2d of May, 897. 

Stephen the Seventh was so ignorant, that 
he scarcely knew how to sign his name: he ' 
was ignorent of even the first elements of re- 
ligion ; and his depravity was pushed to such 
an excess, that he even surpassed John the 
Eighth in his monstrous debaucheries. 

ronius, notwithstanding his devotion to 
the Holy See, avows that the ninth century 
was a time of desolation for the church. 
“Never,” says he, “had divisions, civil ware, 
the persecutions of pagans, heretics, and schis- 
matics caused it to suffer so much as the 
monsters who installed themselves on the 
throne of Christ by simony and murders. The 
Roman church was transformed into a shame- 
less courtezan, covered with silks and pre- 
cious stones, which publicly prostituted itself 
for gold; the palace of the Lateran was be- 
come & di ful tavern, in which ecclesias- 
tics of all nations disputed with barlote the 
price of infamy. 

“ Never did priests, and especially popes, 
commit so many adulteries, rapes, incests, 
robberies, and murders ; and never was the 
ignorance of the clergy so great, as during this 
deplorable period. Christ was then assuredly 
sleeping a profound sleep in the bottom of his 
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vessel, whilst the wind buffeted it on all sides, 
and covered it with the wavee of the sea. And, 
what was more unfortunate still, the disciples 
of the Lord slept more prolecndly than he, 
and could not awaken him either by their 
cries or their clamours. Thus the tempest of 
abomination fastened itself on the church, and 
offered to the i tion of men the most hor- 
rid spectacle ! e canons of councils, the 
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creed of the. apostles, the faith of Nice, the old 
traditions, the sacred rites, were buried in 
the abyss of oblivion, and the most unbridled 
dissoluteness, ferocious despotism, and insa- 
tiable ambition usurped their place. 

could call legitimate pontiffs the intruders who 
seated themselves on the chair of the apostles, 
and what must have been the cardinals select- 
ed by such monsters ?”? 


THE TENTH CENTURY. 
ROMANUS, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH POPE. 


Election of Romanus—Reflections on the 


gopikas of the tenth century—The thirty 


pontiffs of that century denounced by all historians—Reign and death of Romanus. 


Arrer the death of Stephen the Sixth, Ro- 
manus Gallesius was elected'to the Holy See. 
On the day succeeding his election he erased 
the oie which his predecessor had made 
against Formosus, for it a rs as ifthe 
of that period wore driven on by an internal 
spirit, which induced them to e from the 
memory of men the actions of their predeces- 
sors. 


This pracie of obscurity is the basis of 
the spirit of:the church, and the priests have 


always wished to destroy the past, in order to 
govern the present, and lord it over the future. 
Piatinus affirms, that envy and fear alone have 
driven on the clergy to put out the lights of 
information; and that pontiits defiled with 
every vice, have plunged men into the shades 
of ignorance, to prevent the recital of their 
crimes from being transmitted to posterity. 
In fact, the tenth century is the most fertile 
in disasters and calamities! Monsters, un- 
worthy of the name of man, governed empires. 
Never was ignorance so profound; ana the 
cardinal Baronius himself excląims—“ The 
tenth century should be called the age of iron, 
on account of the innumerable evils with 


which it was filled; the age of lead, on ac- 
count of the tyranny of popes and kings, and 
the age of obscurity, on account of the ster- 
ility of literature and science !”” 
Before atriving at the history of this deplor- 
able period, we should warn onr readers, that 
scandals and abominations will fill the reigns 
of the Roman pontiffs; that the churches of 
Christ will become places of prostitution ; that 
courtezans will dispose of the keys of Heaven ; 
that bishops and popes will prostrate them- 
selves at their knees ; and that, during more 
than two centuries, incestuous and antic 
priests will soil the steps ofthe altar ! Finally, 
fifty pontiffs, apostates, murderera and wan- 
tons are about to oceupy the chair of St. Peter! 
And nature, as if she wished to leave a 
strange remembrance of that period, gave birth 
to a monster with the head of a lion, and a 
human body. Platinus, Genebrard, Stella, 
Baronius, in their writings, call the pontiffs of 
that age simoniacal priests, magicians, sodom- 
ites, tyrants, robbers, and assassins., 
Romanus preserved his rank among those 
execrable popes, though he only occupied the 
Holy See for foar months. 


THEODORE THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED *AND NINE- 
TEENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 898.] 


Election of Theodore—He recalls the bishops who had been ordained by Formosus-—His death, 
after a pontificate of twenty days—Nichotas the Mystic. 


Tarr successor of Romanus was called Theo» 


dore. He was born at Rome, and was the son 
of Photius. 
recall the bishops who had been driven from 
their sees by Stephen. He reinstated the 
priests who had been ordained by Formosus, 
in the exercise of their sacerdotal functions, 


His first act of authority was to 


and encouraged the interests of the seditious, 
in order to elevate the sovereignty of Rome 
above the crown of France. After a reign of 
twenty days, death arrested the execution of 
his ambitious projects. 

Some authors affirm that he was sober, 
chaste, and liberal to the poor ; but a pontificate 
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so soon terminated does not it us to a 
serious judgment on the chasacterot Thesdore. 

The See of Constantinople being vacant, 
Nicholas, the secretary of the emperor Leo 
the philosopher, was elevated to dignity 
of patriarch, in-recompense for the submission 


which he had constantly shown to his master and who had nothing more to expect fi 


in the exercise of his charge. A powerful mo- 
tive determined the prince to make this choice. 
Up to this time he had no heir, though he had 
been married three times. His third wife 
being dead, he had married a fourth, but se- 
cretly, as fourth meee were prohibited 
in the Greek church, and he had himself or- 
dained by an express decree, that the penal- 
ties inflicted by the canons on this subject, 
should be punctually executed. 

His fourth wife, named Zoe, having, how- 
ever, given birth to a son, the interests of his 
dynasty demanded that his marriage should 
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be declared legitimate, and he counted upon 
the compliance of Nicholas the mystic, in ar- 
ranging this affair. He soon learned that he 
had done wrong in placing his hopea on the 
new prelate ; for the latter, who found himself 
elevated to the highest dignity of the empire, 
rom his 
sovereign, declared, that he not only did not 
approve of the marriage of Leo and Zoe, but 
t he would refuse to baptize the son of this 
criminal union, unless the emperor would bind 
himself by oath to dismiss the mother. The 
prince, fearful of some outbreak among the 
clergy and people, resolved to elude the de- 
cision of Nicho He obeyed the patriarch, 
exiled his wife, and had his son baptized ; but 
three days afterwards he recalled Zoe to his 
court, caused her to be recognized as empress, 
and piar celebrated his marriage without 
employing the ministry of the priests. 


JOHN THE NINTH, ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH POPE. 


: _  [A. D. 898] 
Tohn the Ninth and Sergius dispute the pontifical chair—John re-instates the of Formo- 
sus—Counail of ReneThe wonders the council before which Pope S bri 
the dead body g Formosus—John orders a levy of tithes—Re-installation of Argrim, bi 
vA Langres—Letters from the bishops of Bavarta—The pontiff extends the influence of the 
g See ouer adie doms of Spain—Louis, king of Provence, is proclaimed emperor of Italy 
—Death of John the Ninth—Fanaticism of the converters. 


AFTER the death of Theodore, the Romans 


were divided in the choice of a new pontiff. } clared that as they 


After the nee al this, the fathers de- 
d no business to occupy 


' The priest Sergius, who had for a long time | themselves with tesizors) affairs, they should 


been occupied in intriguing for the episco 
throne, a chosen by a minority but the 

bing cabal gave the papas to the son of 

mpaldus, John the Ninth, born at Tibur, 
and drove his competitor from the city of 
Rome. Sergius then retired into Tuscany, 
under the protection of the marquis Adalbert. 

John, remaining sole master of the power, 
undertook to re-instate the memory of Porno 
sus, and, notwithstanding the clamours of the 
people, he erased the decrees of the infamous 

t 


ed; but the bishop of Aneza, who had 
n gained by the pore, maintained on the 
contrary, that they should deliberate duzing 
the session, on the propositions contained in 
the memorial. The bishop of Albano, he of 
Turin, and several others sustained the mo- 
tion, and called for the reading of the proceed- 
ings of the council which had held under 
Theodore. 
They declared that it was permitted by the 
canons to re-instate the memory of a pope un- 


ephen. This act of equity exasperated the | justly condemned, and to take back the pro- 


cle 
head of an infuriate multitude, and beseiged | 
the have in his palace ; but after some sharp 
combats, victory remained with John the Ninth. 

The emperor Amold, having left Italy in 896, 
and Guy having died the same year, Berenger, 
duke of Friuli, found himself the most - 
erful of the Italian lords. He constrained the 
pope to bestow on him the imperial crown, 

ut scarcely had he left Rome, when the pon- 
tiff called in Lambert, the son of Guy, to con- 
secrate him emperor of the West. - 

To give a more imposing character to his 
decisions, the holy father convoked a council 
at Rome, and in the presence of the bishops, 
read a long article upon the misfortunes of 
Christianity, indicating the means to be taken 
to bring back peace to the church. 


. The priests placed themselves at the | perty of which he had been despoiled, and in 


consequence thereof, the decrees of the coun- 
cil at which the dead body of Formosus had 
been accused of perjury, were submitted to 
the convention, and his accusers, Peter, Pascal, 
and Sylvester were excommunicated. These 
last requested that the sentence of their judg- 
ment should be put off until the next day. 
John the Ninth yielded to their entreaties, and 
in the mean time, their presents eoftened the 
severity of the pontiff, who consented to re- 
ceive them into the bosom of the church, on 
condition that they should implore his pity. 
The twelve articles decreed by the era, 
were then published, the following is their 
substance: “We entirely reject the council 
held by the pontiff Propion; and we condemn 
as baneful to religion, the convention by which 
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the dead body of Formosus was tom from its 
sepulchre, judged, and dragged through the 
streets of Rome ; a sacrilegious act, until that 
time unknown among Christians. .... The 
bishops who asajsted at this judgment, having 
implored our n, and protested that fear 
alone forced them into this horrible e we 
have used indulgence in their behalf ; but we 
prohibit the pontiffs, our successors, from hin- 
dering in future, liberty of deliberation, and 
from doing any yiolence to the clergy. 

“The mortal remains of Formosus shall be 
transferred from the church of Porto, to the 
Holy Apostolic See, on account of his merit; 
but the honours which we render to our pre» 
decessores, must not establish a - pre t 
against the canons, which prohibit inhuma- 
tions in the pontifical church. 

“We also prohibit clergy, who shall have 
been deposed in a council, and who shall npt 
have been canonically re-instated, from being 
promoted to a higher station, as was done in 
the election of Boniface, previously deposed 
from the subdeaconate, and then from the 
priesthood. If any one shall dare to contra- 
Yene this rule, we declare him labouring under 
the anathema of the Holy See. 

‘ei We also condemn re-ordinations and re- 


k The unction of the: holy oil which was 

iven to our spiritual son, the emperor Lam- 

rt, is confirmed ; but we deprive of all yir- 
tue that which Berenger forced from us. 

“The proceedings of the conventions which 
we have censured shall be burned; Sergius, 
Benedict, and Marin can no longer be ed 
as ecclesiastics, unless they live in penitence. 
We declare them separated from the com- 
munion of the faithful, as weil as all those 
who violated the sepulchre of Formosus, and 
who dragged his dead body into the Tiber. 

“The holy Roman church suffers great vio- 
lence on the death of a pope. Disorders attend 
the elections which are made to the insult of 
the emperor, and without waiting, as the 
canons ordain, the presence of the imperial 
commissioners. We order that in future, the 

tiffs be elected in a convention of the 
Pakoe at the request of the senate and the 
people, and under the auspices of the prince ; 
we prohibit the exaction from him of 
oaths which usage shall not haye consecrated. 

“The times have introduced a detestable 
custom. On the death of a pontiff, the patri- 
archal is pillaged, and the pillage ex- 
. tends through the whole city ; episcopal man- 
sions even are treated in the same way on the 
death of bishops. It is our will that this cus- 
tom should cease. Ecclesiastical censures 
and the indignation of the emperor, will panish 
those who shall brave our prohibition. 

“We also condemn the usage of selling 
secular justice ; if, for example, prostitutes are 
found in a house belonging to a priest, judges 
or their officers drag them from it with scan- 
dal, and maltreat them until they are ransomed 


ø by their masters, in order to auquire the right 


poria . 2 
is custom was perhaps the remains of 
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an ancient usage, abolished by the emperor 
Theodosius, and which served as a onish. 
ment for women taken in adultery. sides, 
we know that the Roman dames had permis- 
pais 3o posare themselves, provided they 
dec. before the edile, that they wished to 
become courtezans : those, however, who had 
asa dfather, father, or husband, a Roman 
knight, could not avail themselves of this per- 
mission. l 

The council of Rome being terminated, John 
the Ninth went to Ravenna, where he presided 
over a new assembly of bishops, under the 
protection of the emperor Lambert. 

We report one of the decrees which was 
made in relation to Peter’s pence, always an 
important matter with the clergy. “If an 
one refuses to submit to the canons and capi- 
tularies of the emperors, Charlemagne, Louis, 
and Lothaire his son,.in matters concerning 
the tithes, he shall be driven oat from the 
communion of the faithful.” 

Lambert bound himself by oath to preserve 
the privileges of the clergy, and promised to 
punish the brigands and incendiaries who 
desolated the territory of the pontiff. - 

John was also occupied with the affair of 
Apin, the bishop of Langres, who had been 
ordained by the archbishop of Lyons, and wae 
afterwards. de is by the monarch. oa 
pope, solicited e French eli appeare: 
lo desire this re-installation, an ihe wrote 
with his ete hand to King Charles Ae obtain it. 

During the same year, gs te emperor 
Amold died; the nobles Cr ermany then 
assembled at Forcheim, and recognized as 
their king the young Louis, his son, who was 
but seven years old. The bishops informed 
the pontiff of it by a letter written Ia the name 
of Halten, archbishop of Mayence, and signed 
by all his suffragans. e 8 of this 
letter are remarkable :—“ We hesitated for 
some time, in the ehoice of a prince,” said 
they ; “but-we feared lest the kingdom should 
soon be divided by factions; we, therefore, 
with one voice, have brought tó the throne 
the descendant of our kings. 

“By this election we have maintained the 
ancient custom, in accordance with which, 
the Frank kings always come of the same 
race. If we have acted without waiting for 
your sacred orders, it is because the Diea 
who live between us, stop our em ors; 
we beseech you now to confirm that which we 
have done .... 

& Qur brothers, the bishops of Bavaria, have 
asked from us assistance against the Mora- 
vians; they complain of having been falsely 
accused of maintaining relations with idolatry, 
and they beseech us to implore your bene- 
diction upon them, and to ask from you aid to 
repress the insolence of the Slavi.”? 

e bishops of Bavaria also wrote to the 
pope several letters, which bear at their head 
the names of Thomas, archbishop of Saltzburg, 
and some other prelates ;. they afford to us an 
exact knowledge of the-manners of the tim: 
the spirit of the clergy, and the barbarity o 
the people. “We cannot believe,” they wrote, 
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“that there emanates from the Holy See any 
thought or any action contrary to Divine jus- 
tice ; still our enemies ‘daily proclaim it, and 
offer to furnish us with irrefutable proofs of it. 
The Moravians affirm that roa the means 
of money, they have obtained from you the 
nomination of the archbishop John, and the 
bishops Daniel and Benedict. Since that time, 
these people, who had always been under 
our authority, in their spiritual and temporal 
affairs, refuse to be governed by us. Our 
courts can no longer exercise their jurisdiction 
in that country, and the tribute heretofore col- 
lected without difficulty, is no longer brought 
to our cities. The Moravians are even es- 
tranged from Christianity, and their boldness 
has increased to such an extent, that they dare 
to make war on us, and compel us to conceal, 
ourselves within our walls. 

“ The Sarian biskops heheh wl free access 
to your legates, have brought calumnies against 
is and have accused A of bein divided in 
our interests and thoughts, from the Germans 
and French. Let your holiness be careful not 
to be surprised by these bad Christians. Our 
young king, is, on the contrary, the worthy 
successor of his ancestors, and wishes to be 
the zealous protector of the Roman church. 
It is false that we have made an alliance with 
the Hungarians, to the prejudice of religion, 
or that we have taken oaths, swearing by the 
wolf or the dog, and that we have submitted 
to abominable ceremonies. 

“God, who knows all things, would receive 
the oath of our innocence, if we were before 
you, who occupy his place on the earth. It is 
true that the Hungarians persecute without re- 
laxation the people of the remote provinces, and 
that we have been compelled to buy the quiet 
of our brethren, not by giving to them gold, 
but by furnishing to them clothing and linen. 

“The Moravians alone are guilty of the 
crimes which they impute to us, for they have 
placed in their ranks a great number of Hun- 
garians, and after having shaved their heads 
to disguise them, have sent them against us 
with their soldiers. Our tountry has been 
ravaged, and men massacred ; those wlio have 
been spared have been thrown into dungeons 
and finished their lives by famine ; the dwell- 
ings of noblemen and women had been given 
to the flames, and all the churches have been 
sacked. Panonia, which is a Christian pro- 
vince, has been devastated three times by 
their ferocious bands, and the bishops whom 
you have sent to us, will tell you, how many 
days they have traversed the country, finding 
it a desert. Heaven is oar witness of all the 
efforts we have made to obtain peace from 
the Hungarians, when they invaded Italy; 
and twice the Moravians accuse us of having 
paid these barbarous hordes, which is the 
most execrable calumny our enemies have 
been able Ae monia e have even offered 
to forget the past and to exchange our prison- 
ers, in order to be able to defend the property 
of the Holy See; but they have refused, in 
order to prevent us from giving this brilliant 
proof of our submission.” 


This letter terminates in these words: “I, 
Theodmar, archbishop, who have charge of 
the patrimony of &. Peter, and who levy up- 
on the people the tithes which you have or- 
dered, have not been able, from the hindrance 
of the Pagans, as yet te bring or to send to 
you the money which is due to you; but b 
the grace of God, as soon as Italy is delivered, 
the days shall not accumulate, before it is 
placed in your hands.” 

John the Ninth, after the example of his 

redecessors, interfered in the affairs of the 
Bester church ; but the interests of Chris- 
tianity occupied less of his attention than his 
own private ambitious views. The popes 
bave always concealed their pretensions un- 
der the specious pretext of the glory of the 
church, and the people have not known how 
to guard against the system of hypocrisy pur- 
sued by the court of Rome, not to allow them- 
selves to be seduced by the deceitful appear- 
ances of exterior piety. 

On examining attentively the letter which 
the sovereign pontiff addressed to Stylien, 
bishop of Neocewsarea, we’ will aoreet his 

urpose in bestowing eo great eulogiums on 

thir’ bishop, who hed steadil opposed the 
sehism of Photius. “ We wish,” wrote John 
the Ninth, “that the decrees of the popes 
should remain inviolable ; and it is, therefore, 
that we reject Stephen, Anthony, Ignatius, 
and Photius from our communion, aad we 
grant it to those who observe this rule.” 

Alphoneo the Third, who reigned over a 
part of Spain, having fortified the city of Ovi- 
edo, his capital, engaged in building a magni- 
ficent church in honor of St. James of Com- 
postella. When the work was done, he sent 
to Rome an embassy composed of two priests 
Severus and Sinderedus, and a layman named 
Rinaldo, to obtain from the pontiff the conse- 
cration of his new cathedral. John consented 
to erect the church of Oviedo into a metropo- 
litan See, and he authorized the king to hold 
a council. His letter concluded thus, “We 
are afflicted like you, by the presence of Pa- 
gans, and we combat day and night with 
them. With this religious interest, we shal] 
ask from your clemency, good Arabian horses 
and arms... .” 

In accordance with the authority granted 
by the holy father, Alphonso dedicated the 

urch of St. James of Compostella, with 
great solemnity, and he held, on the 29th of 
November following, a synod to nominate an 


archbishop to the See of Tarragona. This - 


convention chose the abbot Cæsar, but the me- 
wapolen of Narbonne having opposed his in- 
stallation, Cesar appealed to the pontifical See, 
and his election was canonically confirmed. 
In the hed 900, Louis, the son of Boron, 
the king of Provence, was called into Italy a 
second time by the Roman lords, and brought 
with him a numerots army. John the Ninth 
granted to him the title of king of Italy and 
emperor of the West. but with the promise 
that this prince would preserve to the aposto- 
lic chair, the privileges which the kings of 
France had granted to the pontiffe of Rome. 
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to the opinion of historians, John ' chased the conversion of the Normans with - 


the Ninth died towards the year 900, without | the treasures of the people, and that he never 


having, says Platinus, done any thing which | forgot the dues of the c: 


urch. Le Sueurand 


was worthy of memory. We will add, that| Cardinal Baronius eulogize him by saying, 
he excited the religious quarrels which had | that he was the best of the bad popes. 


been fora long-time quieted; that he pur- 


BENEDICT THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
i . FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 901.] 


Hideous E 
themselves to all kinds 
the pope. 


Ir is certain that the vacancy in the Holy 
See, after the death of John, was not of long 
duration ; still it would be difficult to fix its 
time. The new pontiff was a Roman, the son 
oe Mumnolas ae noble birth. Some au- 

rs speak of his love for the public good 
and of his liberality towards is pod ; but 
Platinus assures us, that in these unfortuate 
times, in which reason and virtue were en- 
tirely banished from the church, it was not 
poesible to find a pontiff worthy to fill the 
chair of St. Peter. 

This historian thus expresses himself on 
this deplorable falling away from apostolical 
purity. “The majesty of the sovereign pon- 
tificate was established,” he says, “by the 
holiness of morals, and the purity of. Chris- 
tian doctrine, two things which are acquired 
by great labour and without the aid of riches. 
But scarcely was luxury introduced into the 
temple of God, when the priests, abandoning 
the regularity of their lives, delivered them- 
selves up to pleasure, and went to sleep in 
the arms of corruption. Finally, the chair of 
humility and chastity, became the end of all 
ambition, the recompense of all crimes, the 
refuge of all abominations.” 

What must we think of the infallibility of 
the popes, on reading these accusations of irre- 
proachable veracity? And shall we be able 
to believe that the apostolical succession of 
the bishops of Rome has always been blessed 
by God? 

As soon as Benedict was seated on the 
Holy See, he received a deputation sent by 
Arerim, who was not yet re-installed in the 
bishọpric of Langres. This prelate explained 
to the pope, that after the death of Geilon, he 
had been elected by the clergy and the peo- 
ple, and canonically consecrated by his mé- 
tropolitan, Aurelian, archbishop of Lyons, as- 
sisted by his suffragans and by Bernonin, 
primate of Vienne ; he added, that after having 
governed his church for ten years and three 
months, a faction had driven him from it 
. during the reign of the emperor Guy, and 
that in his absence, great disorders had been 
introduced inte the diocese. That for a long 


bauchery— 


‘ 


cture of the ils aie of the ag, HEB ago of Benedict—The priests abundon 
c 


rches become places of prostitution—Death of 


time, they had no longer consecrated the holy 
oil ; that children remained without confirma- 
tion, and that the episcopal functions were no 
longer exercised in his province. 

enedict, not wishing to decide of his own 
private authority, on an affair so important, 
assembled a council in the palace of the La- 
teran, at which it was decided that Argrim 
should be maintained in the See of Langres, 
and that a letter should be addressed to the 
bishops of. Gaul, to the king and the lorde, to 
confirm the consecration that the prelate had 
already received from Pope Formosus. After 
many vicissitudes, the holy bishop was finally 
enabled to govern his people until 911, the 
period at which he became a monk. 

Soon after, towards the end of the year 903, 
death struck the head of the Latin church. 

The speech of Edgar, the King of England, 
to the bishops of his kingdom, will give us an 
exact picture of the disorders of the pontiffs. 
“We see in Rome but debauchery, dissolu- 
tion, drunkenness, and impurity,” said the 
monarch; “the houses of the priests have 
become the shameful retreats o protona 
jugglers, and sodomites ; they gamble by night 
and day in the residence of the pope. Bac- 
chanalian songs, lascivious dances, and the 
debauchery of a Messalina, have taken the 
place of fasting and prayers. Is it then thus, 
infamous priests, that you dissipate the patri- 
mony of the poor, the alme of ‘princes, or 
rather the price of the blood of Christ?’ This 
precious docament has been preserved for us, 

y Alred, abbot of Rhienbal. 

Stella also addresses severe reproaches to 
the bishops of the tenth century; he accuses 
them of having opened to the monks, the col- 
leges which belonged to the priests, and of 
having given them the means of enlarging 
their treasures, and increasing their formi- 
dable influence over the people. 

This epoch, he adds, gave birth to no 
heresy, because the impious could conceal 
themselves in the depths of a cloister, where 
they led with impunity a licentious life, aban- 
doning themselves to all kinds of debauchery. 
Religion was no longer practised in any place 
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on the earth ne singe moe not be 

ministered ; things were forgotten ; 

priests and perple! lords and kings, were 

a addioied to magic: iniquity was at its 
eight. 

Giabert Rudolphe, who assisted at the satur- 
nalia of this impious age, thus expreeses him- 
self in his biblical : “The ancient 
Leviathan conceived the hope, that the over- 
flowing of the waters of the Jordan would fill 
his stream ; I would say that the multitude 
of baptized Christians are precipitating them- 
selves into hell, through ayarice, impurity, 
crime, and falsehood.” In fact, corruption, 
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copidity, violence and cruelty, had been 
pushed to such a degree among tho i — 
thanks to the example of the h of the 
church—that it was no longer possible to dis- 
tinguish ecclesiastics from secular lords. All 
were abandoned, without shame, to an un- 
bridled ambition, an insatiable avarice ; they 
gave themselves up to the enjoyment of 
luxury and pleasure, or to the charms of the 
table, and expended in their orgies with cour- 
tezans the money of the poor and of the altar. 
Society, thanks to them, soon found itself 
plunged in the most profound brutishness, and 
tho most frightful corruption. 


LEO THE FIFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
SECOND POPE. 
[A. D. 903.] 


Sergius still disputes the Ses of Roms—Electi Leo—Christopher dri the 
aa pontifa Dath of Tee Dons ef ‘Alfred the Great. Cae 


Arter the death of Benedict the Fourth, 
the marquisses of Tuscany made new efforts 
to place their relative, Sergius, on the pontifi- 
cal throne. They failed in their efforts, and 
the Romans, from their hatred of the un- 
worthy minister whom they wished to impose 
on them, hastened to choose a venerable 
priest, who was enthroned under the name 
of nes the eae ia 

‘his hely man being incapable o 
the chufeh, could not enti 
power, and was soon overthrown by an ambi- 
tious person named Christopher, whom he 
had brought up in his own house. 

This monster dethroned his benefactor, and 
cast him into a prison, where he caused him 
to be strangled. This cruelty confirms the 
sentence of Theocritus: “If you cherish 
wolves, they will eat you.” 

Whilst the Roman church was given up to 
the most deplorable anarchy, King Alfred the 
Great was achieving his glorious reign, and 
left to his son, Edward the First, the monarchy 
of Great Britain, which his grandfather and 
father had bequeathed y him. AN Wa e 
torians agree in ing the test eulogies 
on this ppa adi ia oalling ban the ai - 
erator of England. He established at Oxford 
the schools, which were the origin of the 
celebrated university of that city; he paid 
attention to his marine, and the internal ad- 
ministration of the kingdom ; he published a 
collection of laws which served, at a later 


verning 
f in 


period, for the besis of a code of equity, and 
of Bntish legislation. He was an ardent 
protector of the.arts and sciences, and called 
around him learned strangers to aid him in 
plucking his people from the barbarism in 
which they were plunged. He wrote himself, 
and t ted into Saxon for the use of his 


subjects, the ecclesiastical hi of Bede, 
the pastoral of St. Gregory, and conaola- 
tions of Boéce; but carefully guarded 


against constraining the consciences of men, 
and placed all his glory in converting them 
through the example of his virtues. 

Voltaire has said of him: “I do not know 
that there was ever on earth a prince more 
worthy of the respect of posterity than Alfred 
the Great ; history reproaches him with neither 
faults nor weaknesses, and places him in the 
ranks of heroes who were useful to the hu- 
man race ; that is to say, it counts him among 
the extraordinary men, who have aided their 
cotemporaries to come forth from a state of 
barbaram.” To this eulogy of the illustrious 
writer we will add, that the English sovereign 
was really ter than Charlemagne, the re- 
generator of letters in France, because he 
contented himself with being the father of 
his Leone whilst the French monarch wished 
to add to the real titles which he had to the 
admiration of posterity, those of a conqueror, 
the founder of despotism in the West, and 
the protector of the popes. 
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CHRISTOPHER THE FIRST, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 904] 


Christopher seizes on the Holy 


See—Sergius in his turn overthrows the new pontiff, who ts 


finally condemned to die.by starvation. 


4 

Wr cannot place political ambition and its 
train of assassination, poisoning, and massacre 
in a parallel with religious ambition, for the 
atrocity of the crimes which they have caused, 
and the greatness of the evils they have 
drawn -upon the people. In the one, brute 
force plays the principal part; in the other, 
craft and treason come to the aid of material 

ts are content with ruli 


force. 

Despots a over people 
and of robbing them of their th, and their 
ibe stops with the repression of visible acts. 


ed against tyranny. But it is not so with 
religious authorit A the priests wish to oppress 
in this world, and to pursue their victims even 
beyond the tomb. ey wish to reign over 
the thoughts, to govem the convictions, to 
arrogate to themselves the power of command- 
ing souls; and they exact that men, whether 
living or dead, should submit to their detesta- 
ble omnipotence. 

The history of the church at this period is 
fall of facts which demonstrate how ardent is 

is thirst for power among ecclesiastics, and 
to what excesses they will go to satisfy their 
ambition. When a priest has fixed upon an 
end, and that end is authority, all the means 


of arriving at it are proper. 


is a refuge always ready, always assur- | thro 


obstacles, he tramples on them or breaks them 
down ; justice, honour, morality, are for him 
words of no value ; good faith is dupery, thé 
devotedness of madness, and probity a crime, 
Relatives, friends, men or women, he sacrifices 
all ; deceives or corrupts all who surround him. 

It was by putting openly into practice these 
abominable Tectrines that Christopher the Ro- 
man elevated himself to the Holy See ; but the 
means which gave him power were employed 
by the infamous Sergius, who bad for a long 
time aspired to the apostolic chair, to over- 


w him. 
- Christopher was tom from the apostolic 
chair -and confined in a monastery. After- 


wards, .as his ambition and his menaces dis- 
quieted ‘his successor, he was taken from the 
sacred asylum of the cloister, and plunged 
into a horrid d , in which he was con- 
demned to die of famine. 
eae thea eal those revolutions in the 
e ambitious and usurping maxims 
of the court of Rome still pursued their way, 
and became, according to circumstances, more 
and more exacting. Thus we shall see the 
sacred influence of the See of Rome fortifying 
itself by political influence, in order to strength- 
en that mmenge net in which it will enclose 


t he meets with | people and kings. 
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SERGIUS THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED {yp RONN- OF 


FOURTH POPE. : 
[A. D: 905.] 


Ve fants ond ei punt te 
infamous and sacri iff— 
Sergi vith the taferases PAte 


of Cluny—Church of Bremen—Death of Sergtus—Reflections on 
pontiffs. , 


Tnx ambitious Sergius, at length master of 
the pontifical chair, the object of his desire, no 
r placed a rein on his vices. After the 
death of Theodore the Second, he had been 
already once nominated as pope, and was then 
driven from the Holy See. After seven 
of exile, the faction which had placed thee 
tiara on his brow recalled him to Rome, in 
order that he might a second time employ the 
intrigues and means of corruption which were 
usoal in order to seize on throne of the 
church. ` 
Vor. I. 2L 


UN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Sergius—-He re-instates the memory of Stephen, and declares Formosus an f 
7 ctions f the cardinal Baronius—Adulteries of Pope 


urch of Constantinople— Founding the abi 
A the shameful aa of nH 


With Sergius, the vindictive spirit of the 
iest, the lubricity of the monk, and the vio- 

Pace of the fanatic, were placed on the throne 

of St. Peter. This pope, regarding John the 

Ninth and the three popes who had preceded 

him as usurpers, erased all their acts, and 

spoke out against the memory of Formosus. 
In a council composed of his slaves, he 


a 
proved of the proceedings of Stephen the 
Seventh. He caused the body of that pontiff 
to be transferred into the apostolic residen 
in-contempt of the canons, and he engrav 
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on his tomb a laudatory and lying epitaph. 
Formosus, on the other hand, was solemnly 
declared to be a sacrilegious pope, and his 
memory was anathematized. 

Cardinal Baronius, whose pen has too often 
flattered the Holy See, is indignant at this 
strange scandal. “He is a wretch,” says he, 
“worthy of the rope and of fire: the brazen 
bull of Phalaris, with his sides heated by the 
flames, could not have caused this execrable 
monster to suffer the punishments which he 
merited. It is impossible to believe that such 
a pope was a lawful one.” 

Sergius, however, sustained by the arms 
of Adalbert, marquis of Tuscany, and sup- 
ported b Charles the Simple, who hated the 
party of Formosus, reigned in Rome, and 
caused his enemies to tremble. 

The holy city was then governed by a fa- 
mous courtezan, named Theodora, who had 
been put in possession of the castle of the city 
by Adalbert, marquis of ‘Tuscany, her para- 
mour. She had two daughters, whose de- 
baucheries even surpassed those of their mo- 
ther. The eldest, named Marozia, of a won- 
drous beauty, became in her turn the mistress 


of Adalbert, and had by him a son named Al- | all 


beric. She then surrendered herself to Pope 
Sergius, and from this infamous connection 
sprang the children whom we shall see become 
popes in their turn, and who will continue 
these monstrous incests with their mother 
Marozia for three generations. 

The last marriage of the emperor, Leo the 
Philosopher, had incurred the blame of the 
clergy, and caused a great division in the 
Eastern church, in consequence of the obsti- 
nacy of the patriarch Nicholas, who, condemn- 
ing third and fourth marriageg, wished to pro- 
hibit the monarch from entering the churches, 
The prince at first condescended to entreat 
the patriarch to withdraw this prohibition ; 
but at tong Dy sired of entreaties, he resolved 
to punish his temerity. Nicholas was driven 
from his See and sent into exile, and Enthy- 
mius, the a aeee i man of rare piety, con- 
secrated in his stead. 

To render this change regular, the emperor 
wrote to the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch. 
Jerusalem, and to Pope Sergius, and requested 
them to examine into the canonical validity 
of his marriage. They, intimidated by the 
firmness of Leo, sent legates to Constantinople 
to instruct the people, that the marriage of the 
prince was not condemnable by the Christian 
religion, and that the canons were only oblig- 
atory on the private citizens. 

At the same period, Gaul saw built the ab- 
bey of Cluny, which has given so many t 
men to France, and some pontiffs to the foly 
See. The founder of this celebrated monas- 
tery was Count William, duke of Aquitaine 
and Berri, the son of Bernard, count of Au- 
vergne, and the grandson of another Bernard, 
count of Poictiers. He had married Ingel- 
berge, the daughter of Boson, king of Provence 
and the sister of the emperor Louis. He had 
since been deprived of his estates, and the 
usurper had caused his eyes to be put out. 
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William himself explains the motive of this 
pious action in the charter which established 
this foundation: “ biden, to employ usefull 
for the safety of my soul, the earthly moods 
which God Fas given me. I do not believe 
that I could better do eo, than by drawing on 
myself the beuedictions of the poor, and I 
have founded, at my own expense a com- 
munity of monks. siting that this work 
should last, I declare in the name of God, and 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, that I give to the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul, the territory of 
Cluny, situated in the county of Macon, oa 
the river Garonne. The chapel dedicated to 
the virgin and to St. Peter, as well as its de- 
pendencies, will form a part. of the donation, 
and that, for the repose of Monseigneur, the 
king Eudes, and for that of my relatives and 
servants. 

“They shall build at Cluny, a monastery, to 
assemble together the brethren who shall live 
according to the laborious rule of St. Benedict. 
This place of refuge consecrated to the apos- 
tles St. Peter and St. Paul, shall be for ever 
an asylum for those, who, being poor, will only 
bring with them good will. The monks and 
property shall be placed under the 
sovereign rule of the abbot Bernon. After 
his death the power of choosing an abbot of 
the same order shall return to the brethren, 
without we or any other authority being able 
to prevent a regular election. 

“The monks however, shall Py every five 
years, ten golden pennies to the Holy See, to 
obtain the protection of the apostles and pon- 
tiff. They shall pene eye ior mer- 

towards the poor, strangers, pilgrims, 
cad from this momoni they shall Tot. bei 
subjection, neither to us, nor our relatives, nor 
the king, nor any ly power. The counte, 
bishops, and even the popes (I conjure them 
by the name of God, of the saints and by the 
day of judgment) shall never seize on the 
property of these servants of Christ ; and they 
shall not be able to sell, diminish, exc $ 
or bestow in fief the lands of this convent.’ 

Terrible maledictions and a fine of an hun- 
dred pounds of gold were to punish those 
who should dare to act against the tenor of 
these charters. The deed of donation was 
deposited in the cathedral of Bruges, in 910. 
It was subscribed by William, by the metro- 
politan, and by bishops Atton and Adalard ; 
the princess Ingelberge and several lords af. 
fixed their seals to it. 

Bernon, the first abbot of Cluny, was de- 
scended from one of the noblest families of 
Bum , had already founded, with his own 
wealth, the monastery of Gignis, in the diocese 
of Lyons, and had reformed that of Baume, 
near to Lons-le-Saunier; he placed‘in his new 
community but twelve monks; later, he in- 
creased the number to sixty, and gave them a 
great number of domestics to serve them. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, the monks of Cluny still sed 
seignorial lands in the provinces; they had a 
college in which were taught the humanities 


and philosophy; they possessed a magnificent 
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church, in which divine service was celebra- 
ted with the same ceremonies asat St. Peter’ 
at Rome. The memory of St. Hugh was hel 
in great veneration in this monastery, and the 
ashes it ig s abit were placed behind ted 
i tar, where a which the 
higa had Earvin pinis of constantly 
burning without the oil being ever exhausted. 
Whilst they were labouring at the founda- 
tion of the abbey of Cluny, the venerable 
Adalger, Arennig of Hamburg, came to the 
holy father to that bishop Hoger, of 
Nouvèlle-Corbie, might be permitted to aid 
him im his episcopal functions. But the pontiff, 
Sergius, brutally refused this authority and 
id no r to the complaints and en- 
treaties of the old man. He went still farther, 


and erased the decrees made by Formosus in 
favour of his diocese; he renewed the privi- 
leges of the church of Bremen, and comfirmed 
those which Popes Gregory aad Nicholas had 
arp to St. Anscaire and St. Rembert, and 

nally, he imposed on him, five neighbouring 
bishops, as assessors, to aid him in the govern- 
ment of the faithful. 

We cannot fix with exact certainty, the 
period at which the infamous Sergius dis- 
appeared from the earth; still, whether he 
lost the patriard&al throne with his life, or 
whether he was driven from the apostolical. 
chair by his successor, and still continued his 
disgraceful intercourse with Marozia, eve 
thing leads us to believe that in 910 Christi- 
anity was freed from this monster. 


ANASTASIUS THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
. FIFTH POPE. i 
[A. D. 910.] 


Election of Anastasius—Letter of the patriarch Nicholas to the pope—Fourth marriage of thé 
emperor Leo- Death of Anastasius, the Third. 


Anastasios the Third, the son of Lucian, 
was born at Rome; the events of his pontifi- 
cate are in part unknown ; we only know that 
he exhibited great submission to Berenger, 
who took the title of emperor and king oi 
ltaly, and that at the request of this prince, 
he permitted the archbishop of Pavia, to seat 
himself under a dais, to ride a white hackney 
at great ceremonies, and to have a cross car- 
ried before him. He even pursued his defer- 
enoe. to the orders of Berenger so far as to 
seat this prelate at his left hand at the councils 
and in the sacred chapel. 

Like his predecessors, he built churches, te- 


ired the deaconry of St. Adrian, and solemn- | e. 


y consecrated a magnificent altar which he 
built with his own hand. 

It is believed that it was to this pontiff, that 
Nicholas, the patriarch of Constantinople, sent 
a letter, in which he relates the persecution 
he suffered on the occasion of the fourth mar- 
riage of the emperor Leo. This letter is re- 
markable as exhibiting the predominance of 
the Western over the Eastern church. Nicho- 
las complains bitterly of the harshness of the 
legates of the last pontiff. “These priests 
a to have come from Rome only to de- 
cic wae on us,” said he: “instead of care- 
fully informing themselves in regard to the 
matter Whit was submitted to hs eir rosie 
gation, and of reporting upon it to their spiritu 
chief, they have jea LEa those who have 
incurred the indignation of the prince, by re- 
fusing to authorize an act of incontinence. 
These two or three men, claiming for them- 
selves primacy in the church, have caused 
their scandalous decision to be approved by 
the bishops of the West. They have sold to 


the emperor a pretended dispensation, as if 
by dispensations, we could violate the canons 
and authorize debauchery. 

“Under any circumstances the church can- 
not permit one to remain in the sin into which 
he has fallen. It only proposes to imitate the 
mercy of God, by extending a hand to the 
sinner to lift him up. Your legates maintain 
that it was a question of a lawful union, and 
not of concubinage ; and they call an impure 
connection with a fourth female, a mimage 
Why then do the canons exclude from the 
communion those who fall into this fault? 
Why do they treat it as a brutal incontinence; 
i bounds of humanity? They 
have, however, dared to avow that such was 
the usage among the Romans. Is that an 
eulogy or a blame of the Holy See? Is it true 
that you permit a man to take a fourth, or 
fifth, or a sixth wife, and so on to infinity, 
Sron to the omb You will quora in vain 

i of the apostle: ‘It is better to 
pope bend burn.’ Te is not for you that 
this was written, as it is said that second mar- 
riages are only itted to women on ac- 
count of their weakness, which condemns 
them to obey.” 

_Nichdlas cites several passages from the 
holy books in favour of his opinions, and after 
having established that princes, in matters 
of sin, have no privileges above other men, 
he adds: “I did not eay,this to oblige you to 
condemn the memory of the emperor, and 
that of Sergius your predecessor; both have 
already gone betore the tribunal of the sove- 
reign judge. Leo, however, before his death, 
recognized his fault, with tears ; he asked for 
pardon from God, and I prayed with him ; for 
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at the time of his death, he had recalled me ' 
from exile, and had restored to me the govern- | 
ment ef my clergy and people. I do not ask, | 
holy father, but the punishment of those who | 
remain, and who have caused me so many | 
troubles ; it is your duty to grant it to me ; your 
dignity and the honour of the See of Rome 
demand it. We also beseech you, and the | 

rince who reigne over the empire sends you 

is master of the palace, to beseech you to 
punish our enemies.” 

The obseure life of Anasgasius the Third, | 
has not excited the attention of the historians | 
of these deplorable times. “He undertook no- 
thing against the a those who had , 
occupied the apostolical cheir before him, and 
his reign is not distinguished by great crimes. 
He died in 912, after a pontificate of two years | 
and some months. 

Whilst Christendom was plunged in the 
shades of darkness and ignorance, the follow- ' 
ers of Mahomet were advancing in civiliza- | 
tion and science. Abderane the Third, sur-! 
named the protector of the worship of the true 
God, the eighth caliph of Spain, of the race of 
the Ommiedes, was seated on the throne of 


Cordova, and caused the arts, industry and | prodigally granted to me by Heaven. 


commerce ‘to flourish among the Arab in- 
habitants of the Spanish peninsula. Nume- 
rous workmen, directed by skilful metallur- 
gists and lApidaries, explored the rich mines 
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Beja; agriculturists taised the sik-worm in 
the fertile countries of Cordova and Grenada, 
and artizane fabricated brilliant tissues, which 
other people bought by their weight in gold. 
In vain did the Catholic kings of Leon the 
counts of Castile, endeavour to trouble the 
tranquillity of the kingdom of Abderane; 
they were defeated by him in twenty-two 
pitched battles. 

Abderane was, beyond all contradiction, 
the greatest prince of the tenth century; he 
founded a medical school, which was then 
the only one in Europe; he established aca- 
demies for the study of the abstract eciences ; 
thanks to his intelligent direction, the arts 
were carried to such a degree of perfection, 
that attempts have been made to call in ques- 
tion the existence of the masterpieces of ar- 
chitecture and sculpture with which he em- 
bellished the city of Cordova. Still, notwith- 
standing the ap ence which surrounded his 
throne, the caliph was not happy. He has 
himself avowed it in a book of maxims he 
wrote for his successor. “Riches, honoure, 

leasures, I have enjoyed all. I have ex- 
usted all. All that men desire has na 
et 
m the lo of apparent tranquillity, I 
have Sentès the naaber of dire A which 
I was happy. This number amounte to four- 
teen. Mortals, appreciate greatness, the world, 


of gold and rubies, Jying near Malaga and | and life.” 


eee aed 


LANDO, THE ONE HUNDRED. AND TWENTY-SIXTH POPE. 


[A. D. 


912.] 


Election of Lando—Obscarity of his pontéficate—His death—Conversion of Rollo, the leader 
of the Normans. 


Tue successor of the pontiff Anastasius was 
the deacon Lando, a Roman by birth, and the 
eon of a priest named Anastasius. 

The actions of this pope have remained in 
the most profound oblivion. Platinus, follow- 
ing an ancient author, says that he employed 
his authority and his mediation to prevent 
Berenger and Rodolph, the son of Count Guy, 
from making war and disputing for the impe- 
tial crown. He died after a pontificate of six 
months and two days: 

During this ephemeral reign, an. event of 
get importance to the church took place in 

ul. Rollo, one the fierce leaders of the 
Normans, to whom Charles the Simple, in 
order to purchase peace, had given in mar- 
riage the princess Gisella, an for a dowry 
the country comprised between the Epse and 
the sea of Brittany, as also Neustria, received 
the regenerating water of baptism. The new 
Christian, on by Francon, archbishop 


of Rouen, caused his counts, knights, and arm 
aleo, to be baptized. Rollo was then compel- 
led, in order to pat an end to the rapine which 
characterized these hordes of barbarians, to 
make such terrible ordinances against robbers, 
that one dared not to pick up on the highway 
an article which had been lost. The chronicles 
even relate that the duke, wishing to try in 
what manner his orders were respected, sus- 
pended a gold bracelet from a branch of a 
tree in the midst of the country, and that it 
remained there three entire years, without 
man, woman, or child daring to touch it. 

Rollo was not only an object of salutary fear 
to the robbers of his own states, but he was 
s0 dreaded beyond them, that the pirates who, 
before his installation in Neustria, infested its 
coasts, and made incursions even into the inte- 
‘Tior of the country, dared no longer show 
themselves, and the Normans were now com- 
pelled to respect the soil of France. 
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JOHN THE TENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 912.] 


Election of John the Tenth—His amours with Theodora—He is driven from the See of Ravenna 
—AHe combats the Arabs at the head of his my ayer a John—Re-union of the churches 
of the East and West Decree in relation to marriages—T. young Hugh ts consecrated, at the 

of five years, archbishop of Rheims—Revolution in Itaty—AIncestuous marriages in the 
fanily of Marozia— Death of ohn, who ts strangled by the orders of Marozia. 


John the Tenth, a clerk of Ravenna, suc- | After the death of Euthymius, they re-united, 
ceeded the pontiff Lando. He was a Roman | and put an end to the schism which had been 
by birth—the son of @ nun anda priest. His | caused by the fourth marriage of the emperor 
beauty caused him to be remarked by Theo- | Leo. The decree which re-established peace 
dora, the mistress of Pope Sergius, who be- in the Eastern church, thus terminates :— 
came violently enamoured of him. The am- | “ From this year, the 6428th since the birth 
bitious youth yielded to the passion of Theo- | of the world, we prohibit every man, clerk, 
dora, and thus prepared the. way of arriving prince, or layman, from contracting a fourth 
at the sovereign pontificate. martiage. If any one is bold ‘enough to dare 

His mistress, who was all-powerful at Rome, to contravene our command, he shall remain 
caused him first to be named to the bishopric deprived of ecclesiastical sacraments, and the 
of Bologni ; but before he was consecrated, entrance into the holy place shall be closed 
the prelate of Ravenna having died, he was against him, so long as he shall persevere in 
chogen archbishop of that city. At last Theo- his abominable liens. 
dora, fearful of the infidelity of her lover, if he | “ The fathers, it is true, authorize third mar- 
remained in an archbishopric remote from’ riages, but as a disgraceful weakness of man. 
Rome, caused him to be ordained pope on the | From this time, all who at the age of forty years 
death of Lando. shall marry a third time, and shall not have had 

Platinus, an historian always correct in his | children, shali remain deprived of the commu- 


assertions, oe te that previous to this last elec- | nion for five years, and they shall only receive 
tion, John had been ignominiously driven from | it once at Easter, as having been purified by 
his See by the people of Ravenna, for his | the continence of Lent. Those who have had 
scandals and his crimes. children, shall have no excuse for a third 

At the commencement of his pontificate he | union. Those, however, who at the of 
united with the two brothers Landulph and | thirty yeare, having had children, shall es- 
Atenuph, princes of Capua, and marched with | pouse a third wife, sball remain excommuni- 
them against the Saracens,who were encamp- | cated for one hundred and fifteen days. They 
ed in the country of Garillan. John the Tenth, | shall be permitted to receive the communion 
a soldier rather than a pope, with his casque on | at Easter, at the Assumption of our Lady, and 
his head and his sword ty his side; took the | at Christmas, on account of the abstinence 
command of the troops, fought a great ‘battle 
with the Arabs, and drove them entirely from 
the provinces which they occupied. . Berenger 
seconded the pontiff in his warlike projects, 
and in return John crowned him emperor, al- 
thoagh he had been already consecrated by 
Stephen the Sixth. 

The holy father sent into Spain a legate, 
charged, in his name, with performing his 
devotions before the body of the blessed St. 
James of Compostello. In his Jetters to Bishop 
Sisenard, the hypocritical John enjoins on him 
to burn incense upon the shrine of the holy 
apostle, and to pray day and night for the re- 
mission of his sins. 

Ordogne the Second, who then reigned in 
Spain, received the legate of the pope with 
distinction, and heaped rich presents on him 
for his master, notwithstanding the diversity 
of opinion between the Spanish and Latin 
clergy, with regard to the mosarabic ritual 
used through the whole peninsula. 

The priests of Constantinople had been di- 
vided into two factions, having at their head 
the patriarchs, Nicholas and Euthymius.— 


receding these solemn festivals. Those who 
ve not had children, shall remain submis- 
sive to the repentance at present observed. 

“ First and second marriages, although per- 
mitted, should nót be the result of a 
cause: as rape, anterior debaucheries—under 
penalty, for the guilty, of not being admitted 
tothe communion until after they have per- 
formed the penance for fornication. is 
penance lasted for seven years, and cannot be 
moderated but at the moment of death.” 
This last decree was to be read every year in 
the menth of July, from the pulpit of the 
cathedral of Constantinople. 

The synodical letter was carried to the 
Holy See by the orders of the emperor, as we 
learn from a letter of the patriarch Nicholas, 
in which he thus expresses himself: “You 
know, holy father, the afflictions we have en-. 
dured for fifteen years ; but when our hopes 
were at the lowest, Jesus Christ came to ap- 
pease this violent tempest. We write to you 
to re-establish the concord which has been 
interrupted by the difficulty of the times; to 
ask you to hear us, and to decide with you on 
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this fourth marriage, which has caused so) 
much scandal, and which we have only tole- 

rated through an extreme indulgence for the 

person of the prince, and through fear lest his 

anger should draw down greater evils on the 

church. 

“They will, from this day, re-commence 
reading your name with ours in the sacred 
records, and we will enjoy a profound peace. 
The emperor eamestly beseeches you for it, 
by Basil, his embassador, with whom we have 
sent the priest Euloges. 

“ You will also send to us legates, that we 
may be enabled to decide with them what 
can be justly modified in the decrees which 
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cle threatened with the spectacle of the 
propaty of their church beng divided and 
given to strangers, declared on his side, and 
the count caused them to elect as archbishop, 
his fifth son, named Hugh, who was only five 
years old. The bishops Abbon and Bovan 
were sent as embassadors to King Ralph ; who, 
through their counsels, approved of the ordi- 
nation of this child, and intrasted to his father 
the administration of the episcopate. Nothing 
was wanting to this act of religious scandal 
but to obtain the approbation of the Roman 
pant John the Tenth, more occupied with 

is lusts and debauchery than with the affairs 
of Christianity, confirmed all that had been 
done, and appointed Abbon to exercise sacer- 


we submit to you.” 

Towards the same period, John the Tenth 
received complaints from the clergy of Ton- 

res, against Herman, the archbishop of Co- 
[ogne who had nominated Hildwyn as bishop 
of their city, although King Charles the Simple 
had given the See of it to the abbot of Prom. 
Herman was sharply reprimanded by the pon- | called to the throne Hugh, count of Arles, the 
tiff for having ordained Hildwyn without the | son of Count Thibalt and of Bertha, the daugh- 
authority of the king. ‘We should not,” | ter of King Lothaire. Hogh reigued twenty 
says he, “establish bishops in any diocese, ' years; he was brave, skilful, liberal, and the 
without the consent of the king.” Herman : protector of letters; but his good qualities 
and Hildwyn were ordered to Rome, to be | were tarnished by the horrible depravity of 
judged according to the canons; but as they | his morals. His kingdom embraced the an- 
refused to appear, Hildwyn was excommuni- | cient provinces of the Lombards, without in- 
cated. The abbot of Prom gained his cause, | cluding the city of Rome, of which the posses- 
and was ordained by the pope, who ae him | sion remained with Guy, his uterine brother, 
the pallium, an honour which none of his pe by means of the incestuous marriage which 
decessors had obtained before him. This | he had contracted with the shameless Marozia. 
affair, however, -was not definitely decided | This execrable woman, after this public 
until 922. < scandal, became tired of her husband, and 

Heve, metropolitan of Rheims, having died ' entered into a sacrilegious commerce with 
this year, Robert, the son of Robert the Strong, ' John the Tenth ; joining cruelty to luxury, she 
who had been proclaimed king of France, m became jealous of the pontiff, and to revenge 
the place of Charles the Simple, caused the herself on him for-his intercourse with her 
archdeacan Suelph to be consecrated as.arch- mother and sister, she resolved to assassinate 
bishop. He, finding himself firmly seated on him, and forced her husband to execute the 
hia See, sent to Rome to demand the conse- crime. The infamous satellites, commanded 
cration of his election, and authority to bear by Guy and Marozia, forced the palace of the 
the pallium, which he received in the follow- ' Lateran, murdered the brother of the pope, 


dotal functions in the diocese of Rheims, until 
the majority of the infant archbishop. i 
` Italy was then the theatre of one of those 
revolutions which so often stained with blood 
the middle ages. The Lombards having 
driven away Rudolph, king of Burgundy, 


ing year. 


After an Apisoopato of three years and five 
days, Seulph died from poison administered by 
the partizans of Herbert, count of Vermandoi 

who was intriguing to obtain the property of 
the bishopric. As soon as the titular was 
dead, the count sent for Abbon of Soissons 
and Bovon, bishop of Chalons, to treat with 
them for the vacant chair. The people and 


bound him with cords, and east him into pri- 
son, where they strangled him beneath ma- 
tresses, towards the end of the year 928. A 
death worthy of such a pope! 

John the Tenth was ambitious, avariciou 
an apostate, destitute of shame, faith, an 
honour, and sacrificed avery thing to his pas- 
sions; he held the Hol about sixteen 
years, to the disgrace of humanity. 


LEO THE SIXTH, ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 928.] 
Reflections of historians in regard to Leo the Sixth—Uncertainty as to his reign—Death of the 
pope. 
Lero the Sixth, if we credit Baronius and sen in 928. His modesty, the integrity of his 


Papebroch; was a Roman, and the son of the | morals, the care which he had for religion, 
treasurer Christopher; he was regularly cho- | the tranquillity which he established at Rome, 
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the eaten of Italy, and the expulsion of | usages of the court of Rome in these times of 
the barbarians who ravaged it, would be so| corruption, induce us to believe that this pon- 
many beautiful actions with which we-ought | tiff lived lke his predecessors. He died after 
to credit him, if we were enabled to establish | a pontificate of six months and some days. 
them upon authentic testimony. But the ' 
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STEPHEN THE EIGHTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 


NINTH POPE. 
[A. D. 929.] 


Uncertainty as to the pontificate of Stephen the Eighth. 


to priest Romuald and Ralpetes, his wife and ` 


Srepuen was the son of Theudemond, and 
priestene, the direction of the church, the con- 


a Roman by birth. Although he possessed 
the Holy See for two years and six months, | vent, and the hospital of San Quirico de Capan- 
all the actions of his pontificate remain in the neli in the valley of the Arno. An authentic 
most profound oblivion. His mildness and | act also testifies that at their death, they be- 
probity were laudable, if we are to believe | queathed to the church all the property they 
several religious writers; his death is placed ' possessed in the states of Lucca and Pisa. 
in 931. In France as well as jin Italy, the custom 
According to some ecclesiastics, Stephen 
the Seventh exhibited great severity in regard 
to the morals of the clergy; but this assertion, 
which they do not sustain by any testimony, 
cannot be conscientiously admitted; and 
more so, as it was during his reign, that this 
singular proposition, made by the Roman | to such an excess that the cardinal Damian, 
canonists appeared : “that laymen cannot ac- ! m one of his works, blames the culpable tole- 
cuse a priest of adultery, even if they should - of the Holy See ; he says, “that he is 


of concubinary marriages between priests and 
priestesses was so common that the Chronicle 
of Maus speaks of a bishop named Segenfried, 
who espoused a young deaconess, althoygh he 
was already very old. ; 

The disorders and scandals were then pushéd 


prise him in the very act with their wives, or | astonished that the pope permits hands conse- 
their daughters, and they should believe that | crated to handle the bread of angels, to be 
he was only blessing them more intimately.” | soiled in the lascivious and impure attach- 

Besides, it was impossible for a pope to in- | ments of women.” , He adds, “that concu- 
terdict concubinary marriages to ecclesias- | bines espoused by priests, are the marrow of 
tics, eince priestesses and deaconesses were j the devil, the virus of intelligence: the prison 
then authorized in the church, as is proved by | of Aaaa the gynæceum of the old ene- 
an order of Telasperian. Behe. of Lucca, in | my,” and adds many other names unnecessary 


which that prelate declared t he granted I to repeat. x 


JOHN THE ELEVENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH 
; POPE. 
[A. D. 931.] 


Birth of John the Eleventh—Chosen bishop of Rome at eighteen—Incest of the young Ponti 
with Marozia, his mother—She poisons her husband Guy—Her incestuous marriage with Hugh 
—Rathier, bishop of Verona—Alberic, the eldest son of Marozia, seizes upon Rome, and con- 
fines his brother, Pope John, in prison—His incest with his Death of the pope. 


Arter the death of Pophan; the patrician- | all the splendour of her beauty, wished to as- 
ness Marozia, mistress of John the Tenth, | sure her rule over the mind of the young pope. 
availed herself of the absolute power which | by becoming his mistress, and she abandoned 
she exercised in Rome, to cause her young | herself to incestuous amours with her son! 
son Octavian, whom she had by Pope Sergius, | Then, (eternal disgrace to the Holy See,) was 
to be ordained pontiff. His criminal birth, and | seen on the chair of St. Peter, a pope, who 
his youth, did not prevent the Roman clergy | left the shameless arms of his mother to ap- 
from placing the sacred tiara on the head of | pear in the holiest ceremonies of religion, and 
a child of eighteen. It is true that Marozia | priests on their knees before a Messalina, who 
knew how to pay for votes by caresses and | surpassed in her debauchery the most shame- 
presents. less courtezans of Rome and Lesbos. 

This abominable woman, who was then in| Marozia, soon fearing the irresolution and 
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assure to herself a, more powerful protector. 
She poisoned her husband, Guy, and offered 
her and and the principality of Rome to 
King Hugh, his half brother. This prince had 
the baseness to consent to this sacrilegious 
alliance. 

Before his marriage, Hugh had given the 
See of Verona to Bishop Hildwyn, who had 
retired to his court, after having been driven 
from the bishopric of Tongres, by Richer. A 
monk, named Rathier, one of the most learned 
men of that age, had declared himself a parti- 
zan of the new prelate, and had followed him 
to the court of the priuce, under the promise 
of succeeding to the bishopric of Verona, as 
soon as his friend should be elevated to higher 
dignities. Hildwyn, having soon after been 
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weakness of character of her san, wished to | 


incests of this abominable family, even to 
the third generation. 

During his captivity, John the Eleventh 
sent apostolical letters to the emperor of Con- 
stantinople, to confirm the election of one of 
the sons of the admiral Romanus Lecapenus, 
who had been promoted to the patriarchal 
See of that city, at the age of five yeara. His 
holiness granted, besides, to this infant, the 
use of the pallium, in perpetuity; a favour 
unknown, and which none of the prelates of 
the East had ever yet enjoyed. Some of his 
friends have endeavoured to excuse the con- 
duct of the pontiff, by maintaining that even 
before his imprisonment, John the Eleventh 
had never freely exercised his ministry; his 
mother Marozia, having seized on the su- 
preme authority, and that the sceptre of the 


nominated as archbishop of Milan, Rathier| popes had been turned into a distaff. A 


hastened to Rome to demand the pallium; singular 


but on his return, Hugh, who had chan 


his mind, opposed his election. The urgent | of the faithful. 


solicitations of the 
joined to those of 
pontiff, compelled him, however, to receive 
the new prelate. Rathier had the mitre, but 
the king continued to persecute him, and ex- 
cited a powerful hatred against him among 
By Me h M Hugh be 

By his marriage wit arozia, Hug! - 
lieved his power firmly fixed, and beyond the ! 
reach of all revolutions; he no longer took 
any pains to conceal the indignation he felt . 
towards Alberic, the incestuous offspring of | 
his wife, and the marquis Adalbert, who par- 
took with John the Eleventh in the monstrous 
caresses of their mother. Upon one occasion 
he was so far carried away as to strike the 
young prince on his face. Alberic, exaspe- 
rated at this outrage, put himself at the head 
of a party of malcontents, assembled the peo- 
ple of Rome, and, at the head of some troops, 
attacked the castle of San Angelo. Hugh, 
surprised by the sudden attack, with difficulty 
escaped from his enemies, and was obliged to 
save himself beyond the ramparts. 

Alberic, master of the castle, caused him- 
self to be proclaimed duke of the Romans, 
and he confined in a close prison his brother, 
Pope John. Marozia still commanded in the 
hely city with the new patrician, her son, and 
from their criminal intercourse sprang a child, 
whom we shall see hereafter occupying, in his 
turn, the pontifical throne, and prolonging the 


ndees of the kingdom, 


ildwyn and the sovereign | this 


justification 


which is not adapted to 
e throne of 


elevate t the apostle in the eyes 
Besides, that which was passing in Italy at 
riod, was neither stranger nor more 
scandalous than the infamies which were 
taking place in other countries. Every where 
there reigned the same disorders, the same 
anarchy in church and state. The feudal 
system elevated itself, threatening kings and 
people. The lords declared themselves inde- 
pendent, and united with the bishops to free 


, themselves from the yoke of their suzerains, 


and to subjugate the provinces. Heresy, im- 
iety, debauchery, poisoning, robbery, incen- 
jarism, and murder followed in their train 

and covered ‘Europe with disasters from the 

Bosphorus to the Baltic, and from the ex- 

tremity of Portugal to the Ural mountains. 

We must not ther be astonished, in the 
midst of the frightful convulsions which agi- 
tated all kingdoms, at seeing courtezans com- 
mand in Rome, occupy the part of the Holy 
Spirit, dispose of the Holy See at their plea- 
sure, and place upon it the fruit of their adul- 
teries and incests: 

John the Eleventh, enervated by the ex- 
cesses of the table and by debauchery, lived 
in debility until 936, when death came to put 
an end to the harsh captivity which his bro- 
ther had imposed upon him. For a long time 
this degraded pontiff did not leave his prison, 
unless surrounded by the satellites of Alberic, 
and only to celebrate divine service in the 
great solemnities. 


LEO THE SEVENTH, ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST POPE. 


[A. D. 


Election of Leo—The abbot Odon 


936.) 


at Rome—Letter from the rr to the prelates of Baveria— 
o ; 


Marriage of priests—Death of Leo. 


Leo THE SEVENTH was consecrated in 936 ; 
historians represent him as a servant of 4 
who, far from seeking dignities, was elevat 
to the Holy See in despite of himself. | 

sc 


After his ordination, he continued to live 
with great wisdom; affable, zealous, agree- 
able in his conversation, his piety was always 
exemplary, and he applied himself uncea- 
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singly to meditations on heavenly things. 
Such is the portrait which his contemporary 
Frodoart has left us. 

Alberic was still the master of Rome, and 
rejected the proposals of Hugh, who desired 
to return to his principality. The pope, wish- 
ing to reconcile these two princes; brought 
into Italy, Odon, the abbot of Cluny, who had 
before enjoyed great credit with the. king. 
This pious abbot succeeded in bringing about 
a peace between them, and Hugh consented 
to give his daughter in marriage to the patri- 
cian Alberic, as a sign of his pardon. 

During his stay at Rome, the abbot of Cluny 
exhibited a humility so truly Christian, and a 
charity so inexhaustible, that the clergy, 
moved by his fervent and sincere piety, be- 
sought him to re-establish the monastery of St. 
Paul, with the severity of the primitive rule. 
That cloister thence became his residence. 

Alberie had conceived so profound a re- 

t, and so lively an admiration for Odon, 

the holy abbot having been one day 
tudely pushed by a peasant who did not 
know him, the prince condemned him to lose 
his two hands, which sentence was at once 
put into execution by the executioner. 

About this time, Gerard, archbishop of 
Lorea, whose See was afterwards transferred 
to Salzburg, came to consult Leo on several 
abuses, which prevailed in Bavaria and the 
neighbouring provinces. He relates that he 
quitted Rome, edified by the conduct of the 
head of the church. The holy father sent by 
him a letter, which was addressed to the 
kings, dukes, and prelates of Salzburg, Ratis- 
bonne, and some other Sees. Leo replied to 
all the questions put to him by Gerard in the 
name of the clergy and grandees of those 
countries. è 

We quote some from the letters 
of the prelates and the pontiff: “Should we 
inflict penance on those who have put to death 
divines, enchantresses, sorcerers, and all other 
abettors of magical practices?’ wrote the 
Bavarians. 

Pontifical wisdom thus resolved this diffi- 
culty :—“ Although the ancient law demands 
the life of the guilty who are abandoned to 
the abominable practices of magic, ecclesias- 
tical judgment preserves them to lead them 
to repentance. 
ners refuse to submit, they become subject to 
human laws, which cannot be executed too 
rigorously against them.” 

Should we say, “Dominus Vobiscum, or 
Pax Vobis.” To this question Leo made this 
ambiguous reply, “You should follow the 
usuage of the Monan church, which employs 
‘Pax Vobis’ on Sundays and fête days, ex- 
cept at times of fasting, and ‘Dominus Vobis- 
cum’ on ordinary days.’ 

Vou. I. 2M 


If, however, hardened sin-. 
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Leo prohibited them from saying the Lord’s 
prayer for the blessing: which precedes the 
repart; this prayer, in his opinion, should be 
reserved for divine service. He strongly o 
pee the marriage of priests. “The arch- 

ishop Gerard,” he says, “relates to us a de- 
plorabis disorder, Priests publicly marry and 
even wish that their children should be pro- 
moted to sacred orders! You will see how 
these unions are blamed by the council of 
Nice, which prohibits ecclesiastics from even 
lodging with women, whatever may be their 
age. That of Neocesarea orders prelates even 
to depose clergymen who have married. We 
wish these decrees to be executed with the 
utmost rigour. The children, however, shall 
not bear the iniquity of their fathers. 

“Rural bishops shall not consecrate tem- 

les, nor ordain priests, nor administer con- 
imation. Í 


“We prohibit the faithful from espousing 
their godmother or god-daughter ; and those 
who being relatives in the third or fourth 


degree, have married without a knowl 
of their relationship, should submit to Sa 
ance.” 

At the close of his letter, the pontiff ordered 
the clergy to obey Gerard as his vicar ; and he 
commanded Eberhard, the duke of Bavaria, to 
aid him with the strong hand, if the people 
refused to submit to his authority. 

During this last year, the Arabe, who had 
established themeelves in Lombardy, sought 
to extend their conquests, and laid siege to 
Genoa. They carried it by assault, massa- 
cred all the inhabitants, except the women 
and children, whom they reduced to slavery, 
and carried off from the churches the riches 
which the superstition of the people had ac- 
cumulated in them. From Genoa they went 
as far as the city of Agauna, which they burn- 
ed, as well as the famous monastery of St. 
Maurice. They then made themselves masters 
of all the roads which led to Rome, and at- 
tacked the caravans of pilgrims who came 
to pay their devotions at the tomb of the apos- 
tles. 

.Leo, seeing the revenues of the Holy See 
diminishing in consequence of the tactics of 
the Arabs, decided to enter into an arrange- 
ment with them, and sent to them skilful 

riests, who showed to them, that it was their 
interest to allow the fanatics who crowded to 
Rome, to ge to the tomb of Saint Peter, and to 
constrain them only to pay for a right of pas- 


sage. 

The reign of Leo the Ninth has been very 
sterile in events, as historians have preserved 
a profound silence in regard to the actions of . 
this pope. He died in 939, after a pontificate - 
of three years and some months, and was in- ‘ 
terred in the church of St. Peter. 


\. 
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STEPHEN THE NINTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
SECOND POPE. l . 
[A. D. 940,] 


The election of Stephen—The Romans mutilate him— Hugh, archbishop of Rheims—Death of 
Stephen the Ninth. 


Tue exaltation of Stephen the Ninth, who | force them to recognize the authority of King 
was a German by birth, is fixed at the. year | Louis. Stephen threatened them with eccle- 
940. He was elevated to the Holy See by the | siastical thunders, if they did not obey his 
assistance of King Hugh, and a faction which | orders before Christmas, and if they continued 
was devoted tothe emperor Otho. But this} the war. 
election having been made without the con-| The chiefs of the clergy of Rheims then 
sent of Prince Alberic, he incited the Romans | besought Count’ Herbert to intercede with 
against the holy father. As the conclusion | Count Hugh, that he would consent to a treaty 
of an outbreak, the people stormed the patri-|of alliance with Louis, in order that they 
archal pelace, and tore the pontiff from his} might be freed from the excommunication 
throne. The soldiers gashed his face with} with which they were threatened. 
such barbarity, that the unfortanate man ap-j During the same year, (942,) St. Odon came 

red no more in public, even in the most! to Rome for the third time, to establish the 
solemn ceremonials. basis of a durable peace, between Hugh and 

Some years afterwards, the archbishop of | his son-in-law, the patrician Alberic,’ whose 
Rheims, Artaud, having been deposed by a | ambition created ceaseless wars which stained 
council held at Soissons, Hogh, the son of | Italy with blood. The abbot of Cluny also 
Count Herbert, was ordained in his place. As | undertook the reformation of the monastery 
soon as he was enthroned, he sent deputies | of St. Elias, at Suppenton, near to Nepi, where 
to the pope to ask the pallium from him ; his | he placed one of his disciples, named Theo- 
embasaadors returned, bearing the authority; dart, as abbot. Stephen died in 943, after a 
from the Holy See, but accompanied by aj pontificate of three years and four months, 
legate named Damasus, who bore letters des- j without having achieved any thing remark- 
tined for the lords of France and Burgundy, to! able. 


MARTIN THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 943.] 


Election of Martin—His devotion—Obscurity of his history—His quarrel with Simon, bishop 
of Capua—His death. 


patrician Alberic, caused a pope to be elected, | has the courage to damn himself, in order to 
whom historians call Martin the Second, or) increase his wealth and estates; they ask 
Martin the Third. that the popes should sacrifice themselves for 

It is related of him, that during the three | the Christian republic, as Curtius and Decius 
rae and a half of his pontificate, he applied | did for the pagan. 

imself to nothing but the duties of religion} Martin the Third, scrupulous and a bigot, 
and monastic practices. In consequence | allowed the temporal power, which was ne- 
thereof, the priests of Rome exhibited a great | cessary for the maintenance of the spiritual, 
contempt for this pontiff. They said of him, | to weaken in his hands; hence he has come 
“That Christianity had never had such adown to posterity with the reputation of hav- 
pope; and that the reign of a man who un-| ing been a bad pope. 
derstood the art of increasing the possessions] Martin granted, however, great privil 
of the Holy See, and of causing the money of} to several dioceses, and we are assured that 
the people to flow into his purse, was of more | he wrote a very remarkable letter to Sicon, 
advantage to them.” bishop of Capua, an ignorant man, and a 

In accordance with this reasoning it follows, | shameless and debauched priest: The holy 
that the greatness and majesty of the church | father strongly reproached this prelate fer 
require a chief who does not possess the vir- | having given, asa fief, to his deacon, a church 
tues of an apostle, but the talents of a skilful i which his. predecessors had granted to the 


Some days after the death of Stephen, the | diplomatist. The clergy wish a pontiff who 
| 
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Benedictine monks, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a monastery. He imperiously com- 


manded him to transform this church ‘and its | 


dependencies, without delay, into a convent, 
which should be declared independent of the 
See of Capua, and should remain under the 


eee eee 
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direction of the monks of the order of St. 
Benedict. He also prohibited him from main- 
taining any intercourse withthe young dea- 
con, w ed for his minion, under penalty 
of being deposed and paseas A 
Martin the Third died in the year 946. 


AGAPET THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 946.} 
Enthronement of Agapet—Profound ignorance of the Council of Engelheim—Agapet 
calls Otho into Italy— Death the pope. = 


/ Acarer the Second, was a Roman by birth, 
! he was chosen, like his predecessor, by the 
| faction of Alberic. This ambitious patri- 
| cian, desirous of pursuing his credit and main- 
taining his authority in Rome, was unwilling 
to elevate to the Holy See but weak pontiffs, 


< who were ignorant and incapable of governi 
temporal affairs. He was, hawover, acaival 


in his episcopal dignity Artaud, the former 
biehop of Rheims, who had been removed from 
his see by Hugh, count of Paris. 

About the same time, Hadumar, abbat of 
Fulda, made a pilgrimage to Rome to inform 
Agapet of the strife which existed between 
| Herold and Gerard, the archbishops of Salis- 
bury and Lorca or Laureac, who both laid 


in the new head of the church, whom he | claim to being the metropolitans of all Pano- 


caused to be enthroned in 946. 

The division between the principal lords of 
Italy was at its height, and the Authari of 
King Hugh, had much diminished, since 
the Great, and Herman, duke of Suabia, had 
sent succours to Berenger to re-establish his 

wer in the Roman peninsula. Agapet en- 

leavoured to reconcile Alberic and king Hugh, 
without foreseeing what would be the result 
of his negotiations. 

The first action of the pope was to establish 
his political rule over the churches of the em- 
pice. For this purpose he sent Marin, bishop 
of Bormazo, in Tuscany, as a legate to Otho, 
to assemble a general council. This conven- 
tion, composed of French and German pre- 
lates, was held at Ingelheim, in the church 
of St. Remi, on the 7th of June, 948, in the 
presence of Kings Otho and Louis. Marin 
presided over it. Notwithstanding the opp; 
sition of the synod, the legate re-establi 


nia. The pope wrote a letter to them, in 
which he declared that the church of Laureac 
had been the metropolitan church of all Pan, 
onja, prior to the irruptions of the Huns, but 
that the ravages of these barbarians had caus- 
ed the metropolitan to transfer his See to 
another city ; and that, since that period, Salia- 
bury had been erected into an archbishopric ; 
that, in consequence thereof, they ag sera 
lawfully their respective Sees, and that both 
prelaten should preserve their rank and their 

iocese. He decided that jurisdiction over 
western Panonia belonged to Herold, and that 
the eastern part, with the eountryof the Avari 
and Moravians, belonged to Gerard. 

After having aided the interests of Berenger 
for two years, Agapet discovered that kings 
who are too ards fh become the tyrants of 
the le. He then called the emperor Otho 
into Ttaly; but before the arrival of that prince 
he was taken suddenly ill, and died in 956. 
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JOHN THE TWELFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
FIFTH POPE. 


[A. D. 


Octavian, the incestuous son of Alberic and Marozia, is elevated to the ponti. 


956.] 
See— Revolts in 


Rome— Monstrous incesis of Marozia and the youn: —History of The: ri- 
of young pope ory eophylactus pat 


arch of Constantinople, aged sixteen years— Debauchery, scandal. 
Pe Pope John——Otho 

itan See—John revolts against the 
Romans bring infamous accusations against the 
eror enters Italy—the pope flies—Council of Rome—Cardinals and bishops accuse the pore 
rrible crimes—The emperor orders him to appear before a council—Deposition of Pope 


y 
of the East and West—Wars excited by 
emperor— Magdeburg erected into a metri 


em 
o 
ohn. 


Tux confusion which reigned in the politi- | 
cal government of Italy was daily increased by 
the rivalries of kings and emperors: the same ; 
strife, the same divisions, soon shone forth in 
the government of the church. 

In every city, bishops and abbots chosen by 
one prince, were soon overthrown by other 
competitors, sustained by a new master. | 
There existed no hierarchy in the church; ; 
inferiors condemned their superiors, and fre- 
quently mere laymen seized upon the benefi- 
ces, and were created prelates by their own 
suthority. It was thus that the young Octa- ' 
vian, the son of the patrician Alberic, himself 
the son and lover of Marozia, became pope. 

* According to some authors, the new head 
‘of the church had attained but twelve years ; 
‘ others affirm that he was eighteen ; all agree 
that he was of a very tender age, and that the 
infamous Marozia had already, by a double in- 
cest, initiated him into the most shameful 
debaucheries: Intrigues, promises, and pre- 
‘gents, acquired for the young Octavian the pon- . 
tifical throne ; and, immediately after his ele- | 
l vation, he dropped his own name and took 
(that of John the Twelfth. 

His reign, commenced under’ sacrilegious 
auspices, will finish by a disgraceful fall! Ba- 
ronius draws the portrait of the infant pope in 
very strong terms. He calls him an abortion 
aad’ represents him as an actor who appeared 
upon a theatre, wearing the tiara, and engag- 

to play the part of the pontiff. 

At the same Palen and as if Providence 
was desirous of exhibiting to men all the 
horror with which their crimes had inspired 
the Deity, the See of Constantinople was occu- 
pied by Aes fre a patriurch of sixteen 
years, who ruled over the corrupted clergy of 


the Greek church. This ambitious youth, | f 


sustained by a powerful female, had been 
consecrated in the presence of the legates of 
the Roman pontiff, and in accordance with a 
decree of election made by a cabal of infa- 
mous priests. 
Theophylactus, elevated to the highest dig- 
nity of the church, at an age in which the 
ions are in all their effervescence, aban- 
oned himself to the most criminal and dis- 
graceful actions. He consecrated neither 
priests, deacona, abbots, nor prelates, except 


and desolation of 

is recalled into Italy—He ts crowned 
emperor—The 
—He sends embassadors to Otho—The 


for money, which he soqn dissipated with his 
minions and courtezans. Passionately fond 
of the chase, he had collected in his stables 
more than three thousand dogs, and almost 


| two thousand horses. which he fed on pine- 


apples, pistachio nuts, hazle nuts, dates, rais- 
ins and figs steeped in generous wines, and 
perfumed with the sweetest odours. 

It is related of him, that whilst celebrati 
divine service on a Holy Thursday, one o 
his grooms came to inform him that a favourite 
mare had foaled. The patriarch immediately 
suspended the august ceremony to go to the 
stables, dressed in his pontifical robes, leaving 
the people in stupor and astonishment. It is 
affirmed, that in order to render religious ce- 
remonies more attractive, he thought of ad- 
mitting into the churches, actresses and cour- 
tezans, who should perform lascivious dances 
to the sound of music. 

Theophylactus finally met with a dreadful 
fall whilet hunting, and in consequence of it, 
expectorated blood. Notwithstanding his 
disease, he: was unwilling to abandon his 
mode of life, and died of exhaustiop. ` 

Maimburg says of John the Tah, “ After 
his exaltation, Octavian changed his name, 
but not his morals; for it is certain that there 
have never been priests who dishonoured the 
pontifical title by all kinds of vices and crimes 
more than he did. God, however, permitted 
that his death sliould be as pind eid ‘une 
fortunate as his existence was shameful and 
deplorable.” 

tavian united in his own hands spiritual 
power and temporal authority, or rather 
weighed down Italy under a double tyranny 
which he could exercise without fear, being | 
sustained by the satellites of his family. ! 
ormed the project of seizing upon the Jatch 
of Spoletto, and he marched at the head o 
an army against Pandulph, prince of Capua: 
but the latter having been succeeded by Gi- 
sulph, prince of Salerno, John was forced to 
retreat and to sue for peace. 

Berenger, no less ambitious than the holy 
father, wished to extend his dominion over 
the people, and to treat the citizens of Rome 
as the serfs of his domains. He became so 
odious that the pope was compelled to send 
two legates, John, a cardinal deacon, and 
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Azon, an officer of the church, to beseech 
Otho to come and free the Italian provinces 
from their tyrant. . The venerable Valbert 
archbishop of Milan, also prostrated himself 
before the prince, claiming his protection 
against Berenger and his son Adalbert, who 
had driven him from his See in contempt of 
divine and human laws, in order to bestow it 
on Manasseh, archbiehop of Arles. At almost 
the same moment the titulary of Arno, ad- 
dressed like complaints to the king, against 
the violence of Berenger. 

For twenty years Otho the Great had reign- 
ed gloriously over Germany ; he had conquer- 
ed the Slavi and Bohemians; he had subju- 
gated revolted provinces, pacified Germany, 
and re-conquered all the kingdom of Lorraine, 
and was at last enjoying in profound peace 
the fruit of his numerous victories. But as 
ambition is an insatiable ion with kin 
he sacrificed the repose of his people to the 
desire oes a greater empire. He 
assembled, with all speed, a powerful army, 
and invaded Lombardy. All bent before him ; 
the deputies of the people, the lords and the 
chiefs of the clergy, ving assembled in Mi- 
lan, declared Berenger and his son stripped 
of all their rights ; Otho was proclaimed king 
of Italy, and received, according to usage, the 
iron ctown and sceptre ; he then directed his 
steps towards Rome. His march was a true 
bee oe John the Twelfth, however, exacted 
from him, that before entering the Christian 
capital, he should take a solemn oath, that he 
should preserve in safety, the life and dignity 
of the pontiff, and should take no resolution 
to his detriment; that he would maintain all 
the privileges of the Roman church, and even 
restore to the Holy See all the domains which 
had been taken from it by its enemies. 

-atio was k AE in Rome with va 
ordinary pomp. e entire ation poure 
forth rf ieee him with id pg of joy. The 
pope crowned him emperor, and swore on 
the body of the hol apostle Peter, never 
to renounce his obedience, nor to pre any 
succour to Berenger, nor his son. citi- 
zens, the priests, and the lords, took the same 
oath. The new head of the empire of the 
West then restored to the church all the ter- 
ritory of which it had been deprived by the 
deposed princes. He made to the sovereign 
pontiff in particular magnificent presents of 

ld and ious stones. He confirmed to 

Hol hie, by an authentic deed, the im- 
mense doriatiais of Pepin and Charlemagne, 
comprising Rome, its dutchy and dependen- 
cies, several cities in Tuscany, the exarchate 
of Ravenna, the Poniopolie, tha dutchies of 
Spoletto and Beneventum, the isle of Corsica, 
the patrimony of Sicily, and several other 
places in Lombardy and Campania. “If 
God puts them in our power,” he adds with 
a wise restriction. This donation was copied 
word for word from that of Louis the Good- 
natured. Otho annexed to it Rieti, Amiterne, 
and five other cities of the kingdom which he 
came to conguer. At the end of this deed 
was placed this important and remarkable 


. 
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clause :—“ Saving our own power, and that 
of our son and descendants.” 

They were then engaged with the election 
of John the Twelfth, which had never been 
done canonically. The clergy and nobility 
pled thómsalras to make ıt regular, but on 


condition that the pontiff should publicly 
pledge himself, in the presence of the com- 
missioners of the emperor, to preserve the 


tights of the citizens. _ The administration of 
justice was also regulated. It was agreed 
that the delegates of the Holy See, and of the 
empire, should make a yearly report of the 
causes which should be Judged by the dukes 
or prelates. Abuses were to be laid before 
the pope, who had the liberty of immediately 
on them, or of permitting them to be 
corrected by the imperial commissioners.— 
This clause shows that Otho the Great re- 
served to himself definite sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over all the cities and provinces 
which he had given to the apostolic chair. 
This diploma is dated on the 18th of February, 
$62. The original, written in letters of gold, 
was kept in the archives of the church. 

The emperor obtained the erection of Mag- 
deburg into a metropolitan See; and in the 
bull which was issued in regard to it, it is 
said: “Otho has represented to ue that after 
having conquered the Slavi, he has converted 
them to Christianity. Therefore, in order not 
to expose these people to the danger of re- 
lapsing into idolatry, by depriving them of a 
director, and to preserve them in our holy re- 
ligion, we order that the. monastery of ~ 
deburg, located in Saxony upon the Elbe, and 
the nearest to these nations, be erected into 
an episcopal See, that it may govern them 
through its evffragans. 

“Tn execution of a vow made by the prince 
in a battle against the Hungarians, it is also 
our will, that the monastery of Mersbourg be 
erected into an epircopal e, but under the 
direction of that of Magdeburg, because a 
single prelate ċannot govern such large pro- 
vinces. It is also our will that the quit-rents 
and rate tithes of all the people, who have 
been baptized through the means of the em- 

ror, or by the care of his successors, may 
fe divided among the bishoprics which we 
shall erect; and we order the bishops of 
Mayence, Treves, Cologne, and Salzburg, to 
protect with all their power these new 
churches. Finally, when God, through the 
zeal of Otho the Great, or his descendants, 
shall have brought into our communion the 
adjoining Slavi. it is our will that new pre- 
lates, ardaiiied by the metropolitan of Magde- 
burg, be established in the country.” This 
bull, drawn upon the 14th of February, 962, 
was not executed until six years afterwards. 

Although Pope John appeared then very 
well disposed to favour the emperor, he soon 
forgot his protestations of fidelity, through 
fear lest the prince would not be content with 
an imaginary title, and would be desirous to 
exercise his authority in Rome, as the Greek 
or Gallic sovereigns had formerly done. The 
traitor John sent embassadors to the son of 
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Berenger, who had taken refuge among the 
Saracens, to induce him to raise the standard 
of revolt, promising him, upon the Evange- 
lists, that the Holy See would second him in 
his enterprises against Otho. 

The emperor having been informed of this 
negotiation, was surprised and angry. He 
however hoped that the young pontiff might 
be brought back to more favourable senti- 
ments, through the counsels of men of sense, 
and he sent some old officers of his court to 
protest to the senate of Rome against this in- 

raction of the treaty which the holy father 
had committed. : 
' The Italian lords, indignant at being com- 
pelled to bow beneath the yoke of a sacrile- 
ious pope who filled Rome with his de- 
ucheries and dissipation, made this reply 
to the prince: “John the Twelfth hates Otho 
for the same reason that the devil hates his 
Creator. You, my lord, seek to please God, 
and desire the good of the church and the 
state ; the pope, on the other hand, blinded 
by a criminal passion, which he has conceived 
for the widow of his vassal, Rainier, has 
granted to her the government of several 
cities, and the direction of several convents; 
and to heighten the scandal, he has paid for 
his infamous pleasures with the golden crosses 
ani chalices of the church of St. Peter. 

“One of his concubines, Stephenette, died 
before our very eyes, in the palace of the 
Lateran, in giving birth to a son, whom she 
declared was the pontiff’s. The sacred resi- 
dence of the ppa has become, under the 
reign of John, a frightful brothel, the refuge 
of prostitutes. Neither Roman nor strange 
females dare any longer to visit the churche 
for this monster causes wives, widows, and 
virgins to be carried off from the very steps 
of the altar! Rich dresses, or tattered rags, 
beauty or homeliness, all alike are used to 
gratify his execrable debaucheries! The tem- 
ples of the apostles are falling into ruins, the 
rain of Heaven inundates the sacred table, 
and the roofs even threaten to bury the faith- 
ful beneath them. Such are the reasons why 
Adalbert is more agreeable to the pope than 
the emperor.” 

Notwithstanding these terrible accusations 
of the Romans, Otho dared not yet punish the 
revolt of the pontiff;. he contented himself 
with besieging Montefeltro, into which Beren- 
ger had thrown himself. 

John immediately sent to him as deputies, 
an officer of his court, named Leo, and Deme- 
trius, one of the principal citizens of Rome ; 
he promised to correct his faults, which arose, 
he said, from his extreme youth; he com- 

lained, at the same time, that the emperor 

ad not kept his promise, by compelling the 
people to take the oath of fidelit to his own 
pn and not to the Holy See; he also 

lamed him for retaining at his court Bishop 
Leo, and John, a cardinal deacon, two priests 
of his church. 

Otho replied to the holy father: “It is true, 
that I promised to surrender to the apostolic 
chair, all the territory of St. Peter which 
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should fall into my power, and it is for the 
purpose of religiously performing my promises 
that I desire to drive Berenger from his for- 
tress. As to the prelates Leo and John, whom 
you accuse me as retaining prisoners, I assare 
you they were arrested when on their way to 
Constantinople, to confer with my enemies. 
They had with them Zacheus, an ignorant and 
deceitful man, whom you have made a biehop, 
as well as the Bulgarian Satec, your favourite 
and minion, who were both going among the 
Hungarians to excite them against us. An 
unworthy treason, which I would not have 
believed, had I not seen with my own eyes 
the. letters sealed with lead, bearing your 
name, and signed with your own hand.” 

Otho, however, determined to send to Rome 
Landohard and Luitprand, the bishops of 
Munster and Cremona, with the apace of 
the pontiff. They were received at the palace 
of the Lateran, with every demonstration of 
the most sincere friendship; but eight da 
afterwards, John sent them back with t 
bishops John and Benedict, and the treason 
was consummated. 

Adalbert entered the holy city with all the 
splendour of a triumph, and took possession of 
the ancient palace of the patricians. On 
learning this new. perfidy of the pope, Otho 
resolved to execute a signal vengeance, and 
marched on Rome to the assiatance of his Par 
tizans, who had seized on the castle of St. 
Paul. On his approach, the pope and Adal- 
bert fled, carrying with them the treasures of 
St. Peter. The emperor found the population 
of Rome divided into two camps; the vaga- 
bonds, robbers and bandits sustained the pon- 
tiff; the honourable citizens and the people 
had declared for him. The presence of hi 
army changed the aspect of things ; all swore 
an inviolable fidelity to the prince, and pledged 
themselves never to choose a pontiff, without 
his consent or that of his aon. 

Three days after the arrival of Otho, the 
Ttalian and German prelates, the nobility, and 
the clergy, and people of Rome, addressed a 
Tequest to him, beseeching him to convoke a 
council, to remedy the infinite disorders and 
evils which the church endured. Otho yielded 
to their supplications, and held a convention, 
at which were present about forty bishops, 
thirteen cardinal priests, three deacons, seve- 
ral monks, and a large number of citizens. 
When silence was proclaimed, the emperor 
summoned the pontiff, John the Twelfth, in a 
loud voice ; and as no one replied for him, he 
demanded the reasons which prevented the 
holy father from appearing before that august 
assembly. n Cee 

A bisnop then spoke—‘' We are surprised, 
my lord, that you He that of which the peo- 
ple of even the remote country of India are 
not ignorant; the crimes of John the Twelfth 
have been committed by this execrable pon- 
tiff, who glories in his infamy, in the face of 
day.” The emperor then asked if the accu- 
sations had been framed in a more precise 
manner. All the bishops and cardinals im- 
mediately rose spontaneously, and one after 
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another spoke against the accusing him 
si being culty of horrible oare. of blae- 
phemy, sacrilege, profanation, adultery, rape, 
Incest, sodomy, poisoning, and murder. 
Peter, a cardinal priest, declared that he 
. had seen him celebrate mass, when drunk ; 
John, bishop of Narni, said he ordained a 
deacon in a stable; Jerome, a cardinal dea- 
con, affirmed, that at the conclusion of an 
orgy, he had led a courtezan into the temple 
and committed adultery with her on the very 
etaps of the altar; and finally, a long memo- 
rial was read, in which all the crimes of John 
the Twelfth, were set forth: “The holy father 
was accused of having sold the episcopate; 
of having ordained children of a tender age 
priests and bishops; of having been publicly 
guilty of monstrous incests with his aunt and 
is mother Marozia; of having dissipated the 
imony of the poor with the courtezans 
inier, Stephenette, Anne, and her niece; 
having transformed the sacred ce into 
a place of prostitution ; of having put out the 
“eyes of Benedict, his spiritual father, who 
died under the hands of the executioner; of 
having caused the subdeacon John to be put 
to death in his presence, after having mutila- 
ted him of his virility, and, would to God,” 
added the prelates, “that he had performed 
on himself this cruel operation! Finally, he 
was accused of having traversed the streets 
of Rome with a sword by his side, a casque 
on his head, and clothed with a cuirass, and 
of.having kept a pack of dogs and horses for 
the chase.” The reading of this memorial 
being finished, his old cronies, clergy and lay- 
men, declared that the pontiff drank toasts to 
the health of the devil; that when playing at 
dice he invoked the aid of Jupiter, and that 
in his orgies he called himself the priest of 
Venus; they aftirmed also, that he kept neither 
matins nor canonical hours, and that he never 
made the sign of the cross. 

As the Romans did not understand the Saxon 
which Otho spoke, he addressed the assembly 
through Luitprand, the bishop of Cremona. 
“Tt sometimes happens, as we know from our 
own experience, that men who are elevated 
to dignities, are calumniated by the envi- 
ous; do not be astonished, if I am distrustful 
on hearing the horrible ‘accusation which 
has been read by the deacon Benedict. I 
therefore conjure you, by the name of God, 
whom we cannot deceive, by that of the holy 
mother, and by the body of the holy Apostle 
Peter, in whose presence we are assembled, 
I beseech you to lay nothing to the charge o 
the pontiff John the Twelfth, of which he is 
not truly guilty, and which has not been seen 
by men worthy of credit.” 

The clergy, nobility, and people of Rome 
exclaimed, “If Pope John has not committed 
the abominations which the deacon Benedict 
has read, and others stil] more horrible, may 
St. Peter not deliver us from our sins! May 
we remain for ever laden with anathemas, and 
may the Lord place us on his left hand at the 
day of the last judgment!” There came into 
the conncil, soldiers of the prince, who de- 
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clared that they had seen the holy father, his 
sword in his hand, and his casque on his head, 
escorting his courtezans, and preceded by cars 
bearing away candelabras, crucifixes, chalices, 
and the consecrated cruets and censers. The 
emperor replied.—“ Every soldier of my arm 
is an unexceptionable witness; I believe all, 
and besides, do I not myself know that John 
has become guilty of perjury towards us, by 
his alliance with Adalbert? We will, however, 
hear his defence before condemning him.” 

The prince sent him this letter: “ We have 
come to Rome, most holy father, for the 
service of God, and when we demanded 
from the priests the cause of your absence, 
they brought againat you horrible accusations. 
Clergy and laity have alike accused you of 
sacrilege, extortions, homicides, and abomina- 
ble incests. They have declared that you 
drank wine to the love of the devil, and that 
you have invoked in your orgies the gods who 

resided over the debaucheries of the Pagans. 

e pray you to come at once to justify your- 
gelf before us; and if you fear the violence of 
the people, we swear that we will cause your 
paron to be respected, and that nothing shall 

e done against you contrary to the canons.” 

The pontiff having read this letter, contented 
himself with the following reply, which he 
addressed to the council: “I learn that you 
wish to choose another pope ; if you persist 
in this design, E excommunicate you in the 
name of the all-powerful God; so that you 
have no power to go into an election, nor to 
celebrate mass.” And priests have been in- 
sensate enough to be willing to re-establish 
the memory of John the Twelfth, and to main- 
tain, that after having fulminated his bull of 
excommunication, this execrable head of the 
church could not be deposed from the ponti- 
ficate!!! 

The convention, whose power fanatics pre- 
tend to contest, judged, however, that it could 
overthrow from the chair of St. Peter, the 
monster who profaned it; but before the ren- 
dering of the sentence, he was eited to appear 
before the council. The following is the syn- 
odical letter, which was addressed to him: 
“Most holy -father, you have not yet replied 
to the emperor Otho, and you have not sent 
deparies to explain your defence. Are you 
willing to give us the motives for so doing. 
We consent to recognize your authority, if 
you come among us to iiy mor 7 but 
if you refuse to give us lawful excuses, we 
will despise your excommunication, and will 
hurl it back on you ; for Judas had received 
equally with the other apostles, the authority 
to bind and loose; but after his crime, he 
could only bind himself.” 

Adrian, a cardinal priest, was charged to 
carry this second citation, which remained 
like the first, without a reply; the fathers 
then assembled the third time, and Otho 
opened the session in the following discourse: 
“We have waited for John to put our pay 
againet him in form; as we now know that 
he will not come, we beseech you to examine 
into his conduct. Whilst he was oppressed 


' must be an extraordinary remedy. 


1 
\ 
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by Berenger.and Adalbert, our rebellious sub- 
jects, he sent deputies into Saxony, beseech- 
ing us, in the name of God, to come and 
deliver Italy and the church from the two 
tyrants who desolated them. You know 
what [ did. Forgetful, however, of the fidelity 
which he had sworn in this very place, he 
brought to Rome the traitor Adalbert; he re- 
volted against my troops, and the minister of 
peace became the captain of war, clothed 
with his cuirass and his casque. Let the 
council pronounce its judgment! I have 
finished.’ 

A bishop replied in the name ofall: “We 
declare, my lord, that for a great evil, there 
if this 
execrable pontiff only injured himself, we 
should tolerate him! But as his frightful 
example perverts all Christendom, we be- 
seech you, O magnanimous emperor, to drive 
this monster from the holy Roman church, 
and to place in his stead a man who sets an 
example of wisdom and virtue.” 

The prince replied: “Be it so.” 

Such was the decree which deposed John 
the Twelfth, from the pontifical See, in the 
year 963. 

Several ecclesiastical authors maintain, that 
a pope could not lose his sovereign authority, 
how great svever may be his crimes; to think 
the contrary, they say, is the moet culpable 
of heresies. But admitting to the letter the 
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vice-deity of the pontiffa, who will be willi 
to believe fora moment, that God confid 
the care of his church to a man like John the 
Twelfth, who was worthy of being the rival 
of Heliogobalus? Do not the most robust 
faith, and the blindest fanaticiem, revolt from 
the idea of such a morality? What! a rob- 
ber, a murderer, an incestuous person, wor- 
thily to represent Christ upon the pontifical 
throne! Can he excommunicate the vic- 
tims of his infamous crimes, since religion: 
wills, commands so? We will avow that this 
execrable doctrine shocks our mind ; it is re- 
pugnant to the most depraved conscience! 

en one sees euch monsters as John the 
Twelfth, seated on the apostolical chair, it is 
impossible to believe that the divine spirit is 
incarnate in the pontiffa ; for it would then be, 
that humanity would reject Christianity itself 
as an aati-social religion, as its fundamental 
dogma would re upon the most profound 
immorality. Vainly do the cardinal Baronius, 
Platinus, Father Maimbourg, and the r 
part of ecclesiastical historians avow that the 
church was then governed by unworthy 
This confession is not sufficient to justify the 
institution of the papacy ; on the contrary, it 
condemns it, since it corroborates this truth, 
that men elected and consecrated pontiffs, 
have surpassed in their dissoluteness all that 
was most hideous in the material doctrines of 


paganism. 


LEO THE EIGHTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIXTH 
POPE. 
TA. D. 968.] 


Election of Leo the Eilh Conspirsiy against Otho—The Romans attack the German guards 
—The conspiracy conquered—The generosity of Otho. 


Arter the deposition of John, the bishops 
having assembled anew in council, chose as 
pontiff, the venerable Leo, a man of approved 
merit and virtue. The emperor assented to 
this election which was made in the midst of 
the acclamations of the aeons 

The new mre was a Roman by birth; he 
was conducted by the cardinals to the palace 
of the Lateran in pomp, according ta custom, 
to undergo the trial of the pierced chair; he 
was then ordained in the church of St. Peter, 
the clergy, nobles, and people, taking an oath 
of fidelity to him. 

His election being completed, order was 
every where restored; and Otho, believing 
that he had nothing more to fear from the 
Romans, who had received him with such 
great demonstrations of respect, nor from John 
the Twelfth, who had lost all his authority in 
the holy city, determined, as a measure of 
relief to the citizens, to send his army into 
winter quarters in Ombria, and only to retain 
about himself a few troops who formed his 


body Sages But he soon discovered how 
litde he could rely on the fidelity of the 
priests 


; for those. very persons who had im- 
plored his aid painat Darangen, were the first 
to conspire against his person. 

John the Twelfth, seconded by the partizans 
whom he had preserved in the city, excited 
discontent among-the people; spread abroad 
writings, accusing the council which had de- 
posed him, of having been guilty of an out- 
rageous heresy, of having contemned the 
ecclesiastical law, of having reversed the de- 
cisions of the fathers, of having violated the 
canons contrary to all justice, and finally, of 
having trampled under foot all laws, human 
and divine. To himself alone; ie ra it 
l appertainėd to convoke lawfully the clergy, 
‘the nobles, and the people of Rome; to God 
‘alone pertained the power of judging a pope, 

| how abominable soever he might be, as 

‘aynod of Sinuessa held during the reign of 
| Pope Marcelinns, and that of the Italian and 
iultra-montain prelates held in the church of 
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St. Peter, under Charlemagne, hast decided. 
He called Leo the Eighth, an Ant pope ; the 
emperor a perjured tyrant, and he devoted 


297 
Fortunately Leo the Eighth left the palace 


at the very moment and arrested the carnage ; 
on the next day, the generous Otho granted 


them both to the execration of men, as well; to him the pardon of the guilty, on condition 


as the bishops, cardinals, deacons, priests and 

rds who had assisted at that monlegioon 
assembly. rpipsi ion to the faithful 
to fall R t a a ‘strike them with the 
word, or put them to death by poison in ac- 

rdance with the authority granted by St. 
Peter to him, John the Twelfth, the true pon- 
tiff, canonically chosen, ordained, consecrated, 

d enthroned by all the faithful. He warn- 

the Romans, that God had stricken the 
execrable Otho with blindness, who 
placed himself in their hands with a handful 
of soldiers; he commanded them to be- 
siogo him in his palace, to massacre him 
without pity. 

‘In order to give more force to their deolama- 
tions, the agents of the pope were prodigal of 
geld to the ecclesiastics, and promised that 
on his return, John would divide with them 
the gold which he had carried off in his re- 
treat. Secret hatred, disappointed: ambition, 
and above alt, the insatiable avarice of the 
clergy, induced a large number of priests to 
unite with the conspiracy. The populace, led 
on by fanaticism, seocnded their projects of 
rebellion, and on the 2d of January, 
a signal given by the bells of the chure! eB 
the clergy assembled in arms, and march 


in order of battle towards the bridge of the |riage 


castle to surprise the emperor. 

Informed of the revolt by the noise of the 
seditious, Otho advanced to mèet them at the 
head of his faithful Germane, and seized upon 
the entrance to the bridge, where he arrested 
the Romans. After a slight resistance, the 
priests became alarmed, and fied in such dis- 
order, that a 


hoping b 
panic spread among the rebels. himself t 


that the Romans would give him an hundred 
hostages, chosen from among the most influ- 
ential persons of the city, and that they should 
take a new oath of allegiance to him. 

At the same time, he learned the news that 
the castle Monte Feltro, the last fortress of 
Berenger, after a long and disastrous siege, 
had been compelled to surrender at’ discre- 
tion. Berenger was sent a prisoner into Ger- 
many, where he died eight days afterwards. 
His ran was a just punishment for the violence 
which he had wished to exercise towards the 
princess Adelaide, widow of Lothaire, count 
of Paris and duke of France, to force her to 
marry his son. Adelaide, to free herself from 
his persecutions, had placed herself under 
the protection of Otho the Great, and he, 
through a condemnable ambition, not only 
consented to proren her, but even marrried 
her, although he knew perfectly well that she 
had been defiled by the embraces of Hugh, 
the fatħer of Lothaire, before her marriage, 
and even since her widowhood. After all, it 
is but of little consequence to a king whether 
he espouses a courtezan op not, provided she 


eae has provinces for her dowry! Otho took her 


for his wife, because, independently of the 
great property he acquired by her, his mar- 
with her furnished to hum a pretext for 
laying claim to. several French and Italian 
dutchies, which she claimed as the heritage 
eon ania l ly pacifi 
0, T ing Italy as entire i 

pre red to set out to.join his arm A Daba 
and restored the hostages to the Romans, 
i this act of clemency to attach to 
e affections ef the cle But he 


In their endeavours to escape, they fell one |had scarcely passed the walls of the city, 
upon another and remained exposed without | when a conspiracy was already on foot against 


defence to the fury of the soldiers. 


ae 


the prince and pontiff. 


JOHN THE TWELFTH REINSTATED BY A REVOLT. 


[A. D. 


964.] 


The Roman women organize a new revolt against the emperor—John a second time usurps the 
Holy See—Cabal of the pontiff—His cruelties—He ts surprised in adultery, and slain in the 
arms of his mistress—Reflections on his debauchery. 


Tuer adulteresses and courtezans of Rome 
impatiently desired the re-installation of John 
the Twelfth upon the Holy See. They went 
about among the taverns, distributed bounti- 
fully their gold, abandoned themselves to dis- 
gusting orgies with vagabonds and bandits, 
in order to augment the number of the parti- 
zans of John the Twelfth. They were soon 
enabled to form an army out of the vagabonds 
of Italy, and this infamous pope returned in 
trinmpn to Rome through the Dorean gates, 
whilst the venerable Leo secretly escaped be- 

Vou. I. 2N 


yond the ramparts, in order to shun the ven- 
geance of his cruel competitor. 

John the Twelfth was scarcely installed in 
the palace of the Lateran, when he called to- 
gether a council, and the same prelates who 
proscribed him, gave utterance to new accla- 
mations before the body of the apostle St. 
Peter. ; 

The pope, surrounded by bacchantes with 
dishevelled hair and his hideous satellites, 
rose from his seat and pronounced the follow- 
ing discourse : “ You know my dear brethren, 
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that I was torn from the Holy See by the vio- 
lence of the emperor; the synod also which 
you held during my absence, and in Contemp! 
of ecclesiastical customs and canons, should 
be at once anathematized; you cannot re- 
cognize as your temporal ruler, him who pre- 
sided over that impious assembly, nor as your 
spiritual guide, him whom you elected pope.” 

All these shameless priests replied, “ We 
committed a prostitution in favour of the 
adulterer and usurper Leo.” 

“ Do you wish to condemn him?” inquired 
the pontiff. “ We do,” replied the priests. 

John added: “ Can prelates ordained by ue, 
ordain in our pontifical palace? And what 
do you think of the bishep Sicon, whom we 
consecrated with our own hands, and who has 
ordained Leo one of the officers of our court, 


neophyte, leader, acolyte, pica Wicker) 


eon, priest, and finally, without putting him to 
any proof, and contrary to all the orders of 
the fathers, has dared to consecrate him to 
our episcopal See? What do you think 
of the conduct of Benedict, bishop of Porto, 
and of Gregory, of Albano, who blessed the 
usurper X? : 

The rigscnntd 


out and brought before us; if they are dis- 


covered before the expiration of our third : 
by the bisho 


sitting, they shall be condemned with the 
anti-pope, in order that for the futare, none of 
the officers, neophytes, judges, or public peni- 
tents shall be ash enough to aspire to the 
higheet honour in the church.” 

The pontiff then pronounced the sentence 
of condemnation against Leo the Eighth. He 
declared him deposed from all sacerdotal 
honours, and from every olerical function, 
with a threat of a perpetual anathema, if he 
should endeavour to re-enter the sacred city. 
He then caused the prelates, who had been 
ordained during the pontificate of Leo, to ap- 
pear before him, clothed in their copes and 
stoles of priests, and wrote upon a- parch- 
ment which was given to them, “ My father 
having nothing himself, could not lawfully give 
me any thing.” After this they were de- 

ed and replaced in the rank which they 
eld before the usurpation of Leo. 

Qn the next day, the second of the sitting, 
Benedict of Porto, and Gregory of Albano, 


replied, “ Let them be sought | 
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who had been seized in their palaces, were 
brought before the fathers. They were each 
of them compelled to read these words: “T, 
whilst my father was living, consecrated in 
a place, Leo an Shes of he opan, a neo 
te and a perjured man; I did it in i 
lion to all the ordinances of the fathers and 
the customs of the church.” 
Sat prp ager “As for those who 
ve aided the neophyte with money to pur- 
chase the grace of Bor, we adera then p 
lose their rank in the church, if they are 
priests or, deacons, and we excommunicate 
them if they are monks or laymen. We or- 
dain, that for the future, the inferior shall 
never take away the rank of a superior. We 
prohibit monks from leaving the places in ` 
which they have renounced the world, and 
we pronounce against the guilty the penalty 
, of excommunication.”’ 

The counoil coincided in all the wishes of 
the On the next day, the third of the 
session, Sicon was condemned for contumacy, 
and the prelates who had been degraded dur 
ing the preceding sittings, were re-instated in 
their sees in consideration of their submission. 
The pontiff, to justify the i larity of this 
action, quoted the example of Stephen the 
Third, who had been degraded and re-elected 
named by Constantine. Thos 
terminated this saturnalia. 

The holy father then caused them to cat 
off the right hand of the cardinal deacon John, 
and the tongue and nose of Azon, and two fim- 
gers of his right hand. 

John the Twelfth did not long survive this 
new triumph. fle was surprised one night by 
a Roman lord, in the arms of his wife, and the 
husband, in his rage, struck him so violently 
on the head, that he fractured his skull. The 
holy father was then carried senseless to the 
patriarchal palace, and died eight days after- 
wards, on the 20th of March, 964. The priests 
spread a remor that Joba had been fighting 
with the devil. 

This abominable priest soiled the chair of 
St. Peter for nine entire gan and deserred 
to be called the most wicked of all the popes. 
Platinus, however, says, that there have been 
popes. porn more wicked than John the 

welfth. ` 


BENEDICT THE FIFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 964.} 


Election of Benedict the Fifth—-Otho returns to Rome—Siece of the holy city— Famine in Rome 
—Exile and death of Benedict. ia 


Weu persuaded that having drawn the 
sword against @ prince, we must cast away 
the saabbard, the Romans persisted in their 


revolt, and in contempt of the oath of fidelity 
which they had taken to the emperor, ele- 
vated to the Holy See, Benedict, a cardinal 
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deacon of the church. An immense concourse 
of people assisted at this election, and all 
swore to defend the pontiff against the power 
of Otho, or to die with arms in their hands. 

Benedict the Fifth, a Roman by birth, and 
a man very commendable for his knowledge 
and his virtues, was enthroned without obsta- 
ole, the emperor being occupied for the mo- 
ment with the siege of Camerino. 

But, as soon as he was apprised of the re- 
volt of the Romans, Otho quickly raised the 
blockade, and marched with banners display- 
ed, and without stopping, until he arrived be- 
neath the walls of the holy city, or rather of 
that frightful Babylon of the Apocalypse. His 
troops invested it on all sides, intercepted the 
communications, and prevented any one from 
leaving the place. 

Encouraged by Benedict, the people coura- 
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geously sustained the rigours of a siege, and 
combatted valiantly in defence of their fire- 
sides. It is related that the pope himself, 
clothed in his pontifical habit, with a battle 
axe in his hands, mounted the ramparts, and 
from the top of the walls lanched anathemas 
upon the assailants, and beat back the enemy 
who mounted to the assault. Otho, on his 
side, pressed the siege with vigour, and famine 
soon desolated Rome. The people then dis- 
covered their courage diminishing with their 
strength. The city surrendered at discretion 
and opened its gates to Otho and Leo the 
ighth, on the 23d of June, 964. x 
enedict was exiled to Hamburg, where he | > ’ 
died of chagrin, and thus was finished all 
the trouble of which the infamous John the 
Twelfth was the author. 


LEO THE EIGHTH REINSTATED BY THE EMPEROR OTHO. 
[A. D. 964.] i 


- The council of Rome—Ceremonies for the deposition of Benedict—Decree in favour of the empe- 
ror—Reflections on the servility of the pope towards the emperor—Leo permits the bishops of 


Bavaria to marry—His death. 


Become master of Rome, Otho forced the | through terror, fell upon his knees, demandi 


7 
ae a second time to recognize Leo the 
Eighth as their pope. 

The pontiff immediately convoked a conn- 
cil, composed of the Roman, Italian, and Ger- 
man lords and bishops, in the pal 
Lateran. Benedict the Fifth, clothed in his 

ntifical habit, was brought before the pre- 

tes who had consecrated him ; and the arch- 


deacon, Cardinal Benedict, one of those apos- į 


tates who had three times broken their oaths, 
dared to insult him in his misfortune, by de- 
manding from him by what authority and 
nght he had clothed himeelf in the pontifical 
habit during the life of the venerable Leo. 
\“ Dost thou not remember, usurper,” added 
the unworthy archdeacon, “that thou united 
ith us in choosing for our head, the venera- 
le Leo, after having rejected the abominable 
John from the church? Canst thou deny the 
\oath taken by thee to the emperor here pre- 
sent? Reply: hast thou sworn that never 
wouldst thou and the other Romans elect and 
rdain a pontiff without the consent of the 
animous Otho, or of the king his son ?” 
Benedict grew pale whilst listening to these 
uestions, put in a threatening tone ; the fear 
of a terrible punishment seized on his soul; 
he fell on his knees in the midst of the coun- 
cil, and exclaimed in a lamentable tone: 
«Pardon me, my brethren; I have sinned; 
have mercy upon me.” The prince, moved 
by the sight, beeought the assembly to make 
no effort against his life; he only asked that 
they should interrogate him upon the accusa- 
tions of simony and rebellion. 
ı The unfortunate pope, his mind troubled 


ie, 


» race 


pardon from the emperor, Leo the Eighth, and 
the bishops ; finally, in the midst of his sobs, 
he acknowledged himself guilty; he laid 
down his pallium, and held out with a trem- 


ace of the, bling hand, the rod or pastoral baton which 
| they had 
| to seve: 

. he then made the accused extend himself on 


laced in it. Leo took it, broke it in- 
pieces, and showed it to the people ; 


the earth, and took. off his cope and stole, ex- 
claiming: “We deprive the usurper of the 
Holy See of the pontificate and priesthood ; 
and weonly grant nim his life, through regard 
to the sovereign who has replaced us on our 
throne.” 

After this judgment, Benedict was driven 
from the council. They were then occupied 
in making a decree, by which the holy father, 
the clergy, and the people confirmed to Otho 
and his descendants, the right of choosing their 
successors in the kingdom of Italy ; of making 
pate, and of giving an investiture to pre- 
ates. They finally decided, that in future 
no election of pope, bishop, or patrician could 
be made without the consent of the emperor. 

In this deed, the holy father excused him- 
self by the example of Pope Adrian, who had 
granted to Charlemagne, with the dignity of / 
patrician, the ordination of the Holy See, and ; 
the right of nominating to vacant prelateships. 
The right of investiture became, m after ages, 
the subject of long contests between the tem- 
poral sovereigns and the spiritual heads of the 
church, who reclaimed the freedom of elec- 
tions. It is, however, certain, thal even be- 
fore the time of Charlemagne, the consent of 
the Greek emperors was necessary for the or- 


a! 
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dination of the bishops of Rome, as all histo- Fourth, whose party he sustained against. Ser 
rians attest. After the reign of Othothe Great, gius the Seventh. If we wished to refute the 
the elections were not precisely taken away writings of Baronius, it would be sufficient to 
from the people and the clergy, but were sub- ' observe, that the reasons with which he com- 
ject to the control of the emperor. When a: bats the authenticity of the act of Adrian, are 
prelate died, his cross and ring were carried completely erroneous. He maintains, that in 

Í to the prince, who bestowed them on him ' one of his capitularies, Charlemagne leaves to 

' who should take possession of the benefice ; ‘ the clergy and the people the free election of 
the new titulary could not be consecrated by | their bishops; but this capitulary attributed 
his metropolitan, until after he had gone | to the great emperor, is, on the contrary, that 
through this formality. The other ecclesias- | of his son Louis the Good Natured, as the 
tical offices were conferred by the bishops of | learned and conscientious Father Simon has 
the diocese, unless the prince wished to pre~- ' proved in the second volume of his Councils. 
sent one of his favourites ; and it was even | The act of Adrian, cited more than an hundred 
sufficient for kings to recommend one of their | and forty years after a decree made by Leo 
subjects, that by virtue of this recommenda- | on the same subject, is still fonnd in Gratian, 
tion he might be provided for on the first va- | although the writings of that historian were cor- 
sancy. Thus did the emperors of the West, | rected and falsified by Gregory the Thirteenth. 
and particularly the three Othos. Leo the Eighth, having no longer a com- 

Notwithstanding numerous incontestable pre- | petitor, governed the church for a year and 

cedente, the cardinal Baronius has undertaken | four months apr ; he died in the beginni 
to prove the falsity of the two acts of Adrian | of April, 965. ring his reign, the court o 
the First and Leo the Eighth; he declaimed ; Rome authorized the bishope of Bavaria 
with much bitterness inst the monk Sige- | marry; a remarkable fact, which has sin 
bert, whom he accused of fabricating these | been kept in the back ground by all the ad 


pieces, to favour the emperor Henry the! rers of the Holy See. mp a 


JOHN THE THIRTEENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 965.] 
Enthronement of John the Thirteenth—Revolt of the Romans—The pontiff is driven from his 


See— He assassinates Count Rofredus, one of his enemtes—Otho returns into Italy—Punishment 
of. the rebels—A miracle in Poland—History of the conversion of the Poles—Fanatictsm of 


ing Mieczislaa—Roman priests invade Poland and subjugate it to the Holy See—Conversion 


of t 


Hungarians—Two women chan, 
venna— Metropolitan church of agde 


Magdebu 


the virgin of Bohemia—The sends legates to Constantinople—Contempt of 
Jor John the Thirteenth—The pierce Nip ahi 


archbishop of Canterbury—Christening of 


Orno the Great, not having been able to 
gain the affections of the Romans by mildness, 
caused them to fear his always victorious 
arms ; thus, after the death of Leo the Eighth, 
the dared not proceed to a new. election, 
without the permission of the emperor. They 
accordingly depnted to him Azon and Marin, 
bishop of Sutri, to intreat him to name a 

ntiff. The prince received the envoys with 

onour, and satisfied with the deference shown 
him, permitted the Romans to raise to the 
ntifical See, a man of their choice, exacting, 
owever, that the election should take place in 
the presence of his commissioners, Oger and 
Linzon, bishops of Spires and Almona. The 
bishop of Narni was elevated with one ac- 
cord to the Holy See, and was consecrated 
under the name of John the Thirteenth ; he 
was a Roman, and the son of a bishop, also 
named John. 

From the very commencement of his reign, 

the new pope treated the very first citizens 
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ells—Death of John the 


the religion of Poland and Hungary—Council of Ra- 


 Pasrinagt o 


ishopric of Pra; Mlada, 
Greeks 
horus creates new archbishops in Italy—Dunstan, 


hirteenth. 


with so much haughtiness, that he drew upon 
himself their enmity, and was driven from 
Rome. 

This fact is related in different ways by 
authors; some affirm that Rofredus, count of 
Campania, and the prefect Peter, seconded 
by the chiefs of the corporations, arrested the 
pontiff, confined him in the castle of St. An- 
gelo, and from thence sent him to Capua, 
where he passed eleven months in exile ; but 
Maimbourg, after having eulogized the irre- 

toachable conduct and purity of morals of 
John the Thirteenth, assures us that the go- 
vernor of Rome, the principal magistrates, and 
the tribunes of the people, or the captains of 
quarters, wished to draw the pope into a re- 


j volt against the sovereign authority, and that 


on his refusal to join them, he was driven 
from the city, and constrained to take refu 
with count dulph, his friend, who dwelt 
at Capua. 

Soon after, the holy father employed some 
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bandits of Calabria, who assassinated Count 
Rofredus, his avowed enemy, and whom the 
Romans had made their leader. The death 
of the consul, and the defeat of Adalbert, 
whose troops were cut in pieces on the banks 
of the Po, ty Burchard, a lieutenant of Otho 
the Great, gave the finishing blow ‘to the re- 
Bellion. 

The Romans having lost their leaders, and 
being unable any longer to count upon Adal- 
bert or the Lombards, were seized with 
terror at the news of the approach of the 
emperor, who passed the Alps with the in- 
tention of punishing them severely for their 
revolt ; they hastened to recall John the Thir- 
teenth, and to re-instate him on the pontifical 
throne, hoping that he would place himself 
between them and the wrath of the sovereign ; 
but they were deceived in their calculation. 

Otho, on his entrance into Italy, seized the 
bishop of Placenza, and the Lombard lords, 
who had declared themselves for Adalbert, 
and sent them prisoners into Germany ; he 
then advanced towards the holy city, where 
they were celebrating the festival of Christ- 
mas. All the citizens were in consternation 
and affright, for the emperor, justly irritated 
at their perfidy, had declared that he would 
refuse them a new pardon. In fact, after the 
festival was concluded, he hung a dozen of 
the principal citizens, and abandoned the pre- 
fect Peter to the pontiff. 

John, instead of interceding for his people, 
yielded to all his rage against the unfortunate 
victim who had been given up to him. He 
cut off the nose and lips of the unfortunate 
pele and caused him to be fastened by his 

ir to the horse of the equestrian statue of 
Constantine. By the orders of the pontiff, 
the executioners defiled his face with human 
excrements ; he was then stripped of his gar- 
ments and placed backwards on an ass, hav- 
ing small bells attached to its head and sides. 
In this state, he was led on and whipped by 
the public executioners through all the streets 
of the city, and cast, all bloody as he was, 
into an horrible dungeon. John the Thir, 
teenth, then caused the dead body of the 
count Rofredus, whom he had caused to be 
assassinated, to be disinterred, as well as that 
of Stephen, the keeper of the robes. They 
were trampled under foot in the panii place, 
drawn through the mire, and finally cast into 
the common sewer. 

The cruelties of the head of the church 
alarmed Otho, who put an end to these bloody 
executions. The prince only exacted that the 
Romans should submit to laws capable of con- 
straining them to obedience. For this pur- 
pose, he made new decrees to replace the 
capitularies of Charlemagne, and the ordinan- 
ces of the emperor of the Franks gave way to 
a severe and martial legislation. 

Whilst Italy was groaning beneath the des- 
potism of the popes, unfortunate Poland was 
opening the gates of its cities to the priests 
who had gained the confidence of Mieczislas, 
the duke of those countries. It is said that 
this prince was born blind, but that when he 
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was seven years old, and his head was'shaved, 
in accordance with the customs of that people, 
he suddenly obtained his sight. His mother, 
transported with joy at so extraordinary an 
event, immediately conducted the child into 
the saloun in which the lords of the province 
were assembled. These, astonished by such 
a prodigy, sent to seek out the most renowned 
soothsayers, who declared that during the 
reign of Micezislas, Poland would be illumi- 
nated by a great ligt t. 

The reigning duke bestowed great care on 
the education of his son, who succeeded him 
in the year 964. Notwithstanding the pre- 
dictions of the soothsayers, the commence- 
ment of this reign did not answer the expecta- 
tions which been conceived of it. The 
new duke was defeated in all his wars with 
his neighbours and, moreover, he neglected 
the administration of public affairs, and passed 
all his days in feastings, and his nights in the 
arms of his concubines. As the prince, weak- 
ened by excess, was threatened with im 
tency, he published through all hie states, that 
those who should point out to him the means 
of having an heir, should be generously re- 
warded. Immediately some priests, who were 
already scattered through Poland, hastened to 
his court, presented themselves to him as ma- 
gicians, and assured him, that he would cer- 
tainly have a son, if he would abjure ne 
ism, dismiss the courtezans who crowded hia 
palace, and espouse a Christian wife. The 
German princes, whose states adjoined his, 
sustained these monks with all their credit, 
and soon after, Mieczislas, superstitious, as 
are all ignorant people, sent an embassy to 
Boleslas, the king or duke of Bohemia, to 
ask from him in marriage, his daughter Dam- 
brawca. 

This monarch replied to the embassadors, 
that it was impossible for him to accept the 
proposals of their master, because Christians 
could not ally themselves with idolaters; but 
that if he would consent to be baptized, and 
to introduce the religion of Christ into his 
kingdom, the princess should be cheerfully 
given to him. Mieczislas yielded to the 
wishes of Boleslas, and even before his mar- 
riage, permitted the Roman missionaries to 
preach the Gospel to his people. he however 
deferred his conversion until after his union 
with the beautiful Dambrawca, who had the 
glory of converting him to Christianity. 

The duke soon became an ardent propaga- 
tor of the new faith ; he burned all the shrines 
of the false gods, confiscated the property of 
the unfortunates who remained attached to 
their ancient belief, and even burned some of 
them. The pope, who had brought about by 
his intrigues, this happy conversion, hastened 
to send legates into Poland, to subjugate the 
new people to his See. He named two arch- 
bishops, one at Gnesna, the other at Cracow ; 
he enablished seven bishoprics, several col- 
legiate churches and abbeys, and filled the 
country with monks and priests. All these 
begging slaves were commissioned to le 
upon these countries an extraordinary ten! 


p for the Holy See. The fanatical Mieczie- 
adhered to the orders of the pontiff, and 
even assigned large tracts of land for the sup- 
port of the new churches. Dambrawca gave 
the necessary vases and ornaments for divine 
service. The fanaticism of the prince, on one 
side; and the avarice of the clergy on the other, 
soon despoiled the nobility and people in 
favour of the court of Rome. 

At the same time, Gaisa, or Geisa, prince 
of Hungary, having heard of the beauty of 
Adelaide, the sister of Mieezislas, became 
enamoured of her, from the portrait he had 
seen of her, and sent to ask her in marriage. 
The request of the monarch was agreed to, 
and soon the young wife, as ardent for religion 
as the duke, het brother, persecuted her hus- 
band, to induce him to abandon ism. 
At first, the prince resisted her requests, but 
finally, worn out by her entreaties, or rather 
yielding to her threats, he consented to be 

ptized, and the Gospel enlightened Hunga- 
ry. Thus the beauty of two women, effected 
in a few days, what popes and emperors for 
eight centuries had been unable to achieve. 

After having established his authority in 
Rome on a durable foundation, the emperor 
Otho, accompanied by the sovereign pontiff, 
set out to visit the principal cities of Tuscany 
and Romagna, as far as Ravenna. When they 
arrived in this last city, they convoked a 
council, at which were assembled several 
bishops of Italy, Germany, and Gaul. The 
convention met in the church of St. Severus. 

The fathers confirmed the judgment ren- 
dered i Herold, the archbishop of Salz- 
burg, who had been deposed by the preceding 
popes, and condemned to have his eyes put 
out. This unworthy priest had despoiled tho 
churches to enrich his mistresses. He had 
given the treasures of the poor to to 
buy their protection; he had conspired with 
idolaters against the emperor, and had revolted 

inst his rule; and finally, he had placed 
himself at the head of a troop of brigands, 
who laid cities under contribution, and mas- 
sacred travellers, 

An holy bishop, named Frederick, had been 
elevated in his place by the lords of Bavaria, 
and the clergy of the province; but as He- 
rold, though blind and deposed, continued to 
say mass, and carry the pallium, John the 
Thirteenth was obliged, in order to give va- 
lidity to the election of the new relate, to 
excommunicate a second time all the adher- 
ents of the condemned. They then occupied 
themselves with erecting Magdeburg into a 
metropolitan See, or rather with confirming 
that which had been done in 962. They also 
ruled several points which interested the Ro- 
man church, and finally, Otho confirmed the 
donation which had already been made to 
the Holy See of the city and exarchate of 
Ravenna. 

* The emperor, desirous of assuring the con- 
version of the Slavi, which was his own work, 
and at the same time perform an act of 
clemency, brought out of the monastery of 
Weissemburg a dependancy of the diocese of 


| 


Rome. The soverei 
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Spires, the prince Adalbert, his old enemy, 
whom he had confined there, and nomi 
him to the See of Magdeburg. 

Adalbert then came to Rome to seek the 
pallium. The holy father not only granted it 
to him, authorizing him to have the govern 
ment of the abbey of Weissemburg, but con- 
ferred on him several important privileges. 
He made him primate of Germany, and ele- 
vated him in dignity to the same rank as 
the metropolitans of Cologne, Mayence and 
Treves. He conferred on him the right of 
sitting among the cardinal bishops of Rome, 
and the power of ordaining twelve priests, 
seven deacons, and twenty-four cardinals, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Latin church. 
Finally, he made him metropolitan of all the 
nations of the Slavi, beyond the rivers Elbe 
and Sale, and permitted him to found bishop- 
rice in the cities of Cisi, Misni, Mersbarg, 
Brandenburg, Havelburg, and Posnam, de- 
claring all those bishops to be sufragans of 
Adalbert. 

John the Thirteenth placed all these de- 
crees, in form, in a syrt He then sent the 
new prelate to take possession of his See.— 
Guy, bishop of St. Rufinus, and the libra- 
rian of the Roman church, and the cardinal 
Benedict, were designated to enthrone him 
in his See. The died clergy, and princi- 
pal citizens of eburg, received their 
metropolitan with submission, and confirmed 
his election. 

About the same time, Boleslas, the duke 
of Bohemia, died, leaving as the successor to 
his kingdom, a young son, whose mildness 
and virtue caused him to be surnamed 
Good, the better to distinguish him from the 
vices and ferocity of his father, who had been 
called Boleslas the Cruel. The new duke of 
Bohemia was a sincere Christian. He pro- 
tected strangers, and solaced the unfortunate 
as much as the odious priests who had mvad- 
ed his kingdom permitted him. 

During his reign, his sister Mlada, summamed 
the Virgin of Bohemia, made a pilgrimage to 
pontiff, rendering hom- 
age to the purity and great knowledge of this 

rincess, blessed her, consecrated her an ab- 
bes and changed her name to that of Mary. 
He gave to her the rule of St. Benedict, the 
pastoral baton, and letters for the duke of Bo- 
hemia. “Your sister,” he wrote to Boleslas, 
“has asked our consent for the erection of a 
bishopric in pene principality. We retum 


thanks to , who thus permite his church 
to extend itself among all nations. We con- 
sent that the church of the Martyrs, St. Vitus 
and Venesclas, should be erected into an 


episcopal See, and we permit the church of 
St. George to become a convent for nune 
submissive to the rules of St. Benedict, 
intrusted to the government of our dear 
daughter Mary. 

«I however, blame you for having followed 
until this time, the ritual of the Bulgarians, or 
Russians, and for having employed the idiom 
of the Slavi in your prayers. In future I de- 
sire you to take for a bishop one who is ac- 
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quainted with Latin literature, and who is ca- 
ble of guiding our faithful of the charch of 
hemia.” 

In order to conform witk this bull, the duke 
bastened to choose as bishop of Prague, a 
Saxon monk named Ditmar, who was conse- 
crated by the metropolitan of Mayence, and 
enthroned amid the acclamations of the peo- 
ple and the ecclesiastice. 

In the year 968, the young Otho, who bad 
been already associated in the empire, was 
crowned emperor of Italy by John t Thir- 
teenth; and at the request of Otho the Great, 
the pi sent nuncios to Constantinople, to 
ask for him in marriage, the daughter of Nice- 
phorus Phocas. But, ae the pope in his let- 
ters, gave to Otho the title of emperor of the 
Romans, and called Nicephorus but emperor 
of the Greeks, the latter rejected the request, 
and replied to the holy father: “How 
is your insolence, barbarian priest, who dares 
thas to treat the sovereign of the world? How 
is it that the sea has not swallowed up the 
vessel; and the embassadors who carry such 
a blasphemy? Our fear now is, that we shall 
not be able to find a punishment sufficiently 
terrible to punish your insolent nuncios, those 
boors, those miserable slaves, covered with 
sacerdotal j and if we consent not to 
put them to death, it is because we should 
regard ourselves as defiled, if our hands shed 
such abject blood.” 

The envoys of the Western church were 
cast into prison, until the emperor should 
make known his decisions. .But Luitprand, 
who had been deputed by his sovereign on 
the same business, finally obtained an audi- 
ence of the patrician Christopher, and asked 
for mercy to the legates. 

This eunuch said to him: “You should not 
think ill of it, that we retain those bad priests 
in prison, that we may punish the insolence 
of the bishop of Rome, (if indeed we ma 
thus qualify-a man who has declared himself 
the protector of the son of Alberic, the apos- 
tate, adulterer, sacrilegious and incestuous, 
him whom you call John the Thirteenth, and 
who has dared to address to our master, let- 
ters in which he calls him the emperor of the 
Greeks! The insolence of your pope equals 
his ignorance; he does not know then that 
when the magnanimous Constantine trans- 
ferred the imperial throne to Byzantiam, he 
carried with him all the senate and nobility, 
and left at Rome only slaves, fishermen, cooks, 
and the obscure populace.” 

Luitprand replied: “The pontiff, John the 
Thirteenth, instead of wishing to offend Nice- 

orus Phocas, thought that he was bestow- 
ing on him an agreeable title ; for the Greek 
emperors having renounced the manners, 
garb, and language of the Latins, he sup- 
posed that the name of emperor of the Ro- 
mans would displease him ; but in future, he 
will change the address of his letters.” 

This skilful reply tempered the indignation 
of the Greeks. Nicephorus and his brother, 
themselves replied to the emperor Otho. The 
officer having the superintendence of the pa- 


lace, was instracted to write to the pope 
threatening him with severe punishment, if 
he did not correct himself. They were un- 
willing even that the r nuncios of the 
Holy See should be the bearers of this reply, 
and it was intrusted to Luitprand, who in- 
forms us of all these particulars; in the narra- 
tive which he has left of his embassy to 
Constantinople. 

The emperor of the East then ordered the 
patriarch to erect Otranto into a primacy, and 
no longer to permit them to celebrate divine 
service in the Roman language in Apulia and 
Calabria, because, so he said in his decree, all 
the Latin bishope are simoniacs, adulterers, 
and apostates. Upon the express request of 
the prince, Polyeuctus sent to the bishop of 
Otranto, letters, in which he declared him 
a metropolitan, with power to consecrate 
bishops to the Sees of urcico, Gravina, Tri- 
cario and Acirentola. On his part, John the 
Thirteenth made two archbishoprics in the 
southern part of Italy, which, until now, had 
never had any other metropolitan See than 
the city of Rome. 

Capua became a superior See, which was 
confided to John,.the brother of Prince Pan- 
dulph, and Beneventum, in consideration that 
the body of St. Bartholomew reposed there, 
or rather on the recommendation of Pandulph, 
who was also the lord of that city, became an 
archiepiscopal See, which was submitted to 
the authority of Pandulph himself. John 
sent the pallium to him, and granted to him 
the right of choosing ten suffragans, on 
the express condition that his successors 
should come to be consecrated by the pope. 
A council held at Rome in the year 969, 

d these decrees, and the bull which pro- 
mulgated the election was subscribed by 
the pontiff, the emperor, and twenty-three 
bishops. 

The chroniclers relate a singular miracle 

rformed on one of the lords in the train of 

rince Otho, who was possessed of a devil. 
This unfortunate man, in his paroxysms of 
fury, tore his face and bit his arms and hands 
with his teeth; the emperor, deeply grieved 
by the state of his favourite, ordered that the 
demoniac should be presented to the pontiff, 
in order that he might place around his neck 
the famous chain of St. Peter. The po 
placed several chains in succession upon the 

ssessed, which were made like that of St. 

eter’s, which produced no effect ; but as soon 
as the true one tonched him, a thick smoke 
issued from the body of the demoniac, fright- 
ful cries were heard in the air, and the demon 
was driven from his residence. Thierry, 
bishop of Metz, who was one of the witnesses 
of the miracle, was so enthusiastically im- 
pressed with the power of the apostolic chain, 
that he cast himself upon the young lord, 
seized the relic, and swore he would never 
surrender it unless they cut off his arm. The 
holy father, who had directed all this jugglery, 
consented to leave with the prelate the rings 
of it, which he held in his hand, in order to 
put himself beyond the reach of unfavourable 
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interpretations, if the same miracle were 
nee) produced with the rings as with the entire 
chain. 

At this period, the venerable Dunstan, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had censured one of the 
moat powerful lords of England, and had ex- 
communicated him on account of his marriage 
with a relative. The king himself could not 
moderate the severity of the prelate, who de- 
clared the favourite of the king excluded 
from the communion of the faithful, until he 
should renounce his criminal union. They 
then had recourse to the sovereign pontiff, 
who sold the apostolic letters, which enjoined 
on the English prelate to receive the ear! into 
the church, and to admit him to the holy table ; 
but the obstinate Dunstan replied, “ hen Í 
see the sinner repent I will obey the pope; 
until then, no man, no matter what his dle. 
nity, shall prevent me from keeping the law 
of God.” It would appear that the supreme 

wer of binding and loosing, or the pontifical 
infallibility, was not admitted by the metro- 
politan of Canterbury, and the earl) was 
obliged to separate from his wife, in order to 
obtain re-admission to the church. 

John the Thirteenth introduced the singu- 
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lar custom of blessing or baptizing bells. I+ 
is pretended that this usage was anterior to 
his reign, but we find no trace of it before 
him. It is then certain that the church owes 
to him this abuse of the most august of its 
sacraments, as the inscription on the great 
bell of St. John in the Lateran, to which he 
gave his name, irrefutably testifies. 

According to some legends, this bell, after 
having been baptized, acquired the spiritual 
virtue of putting demons to flight when they 
seized upon the bodies of the faithful. A 
monk of Monte Cassino affirma, that he was 
a witness of one of these singular exorciams. 
“Tt was at the time of afternoon prayers,” he 
says, in his legend, “a young girl was con- 
ducted by her mother to the church, and as 
they commenced mounting the steps of the 
porch, the bell sounded to call the Romans to 
prayer. I saw this Phar girl then fall into hor- 
rid convulsions, and I perceived the spirit of 
darkness e from the extremity of her 

rments, under the form of a newly bom 
infant, which suddenly disappeared.” 

John the Thirteenth, died on the 6th of 
September, in the year 972, after having oc- 
cupied the pontifical chair almost seven years. 


BENEDICT THE SIXTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 


NINTH 


[A. D. 


POPE. 
973.] 


Death of the it Otho—Troubles at Rome—Crescentius endeavours to re-establish the former 


Sreedom— 


enedict opposes the designs of the conspirators—Tragical death of the pope. 


Hisrortans fix the date of the death of the | their noble project. All recognized the ne- 


emperor Otho, on the 7th of May, 973. He 
had assisted at matins and mass on the same 
day, but at vespers, after the Magnificat, he 
fell, struck with a fit of apoplexy. The lord: 
who surrounded him, immediately hasten 
to his assistance; it was, however, too late; 
the emperor had already entered eternity. 
Otho reigned twenty-six years as king of 
Germany, and eleven years as emperor of Italy. 


Endowed with incredible activity, and great | hi 


military talents, he joined to these qualities a 
consummate prudence and wisdom, which 
recalled the recollection of the illustrious 
Charlemagne. Like him, he held in his hands 
the destinies of Italy, and Rome had been 
conquered by his always victorious armies. 
Scarcely had he descended to the tomb, when 
ambition of all kinds exhibited itself in the 
holy city; but the party of Centius or Cre- 
scentius, soon ruled all the others, because he 
rallied round his flag the friends to the liberty 
of the people. 

This courageous man had conceived the 
generous thought of re-establishing the old 
Roman republic. He summoned the citizens 
to arms and deliberated with them over the 
measures necessary to be taken to execute 


cessity of overthrowing the new pontiff, who 
waa the creature of the emperor, and that the 
people might regard themselves as freed from 
the oath of fidelity which they had taken, 
they decided to put him to death. In conse- 
quence of this, Crescentius, at the head of a 
troop of soldiers, forced the pontifical palace, 
seized the person of the pope, led him into 
the court-yard of the palace and swangled 
i 


m. 
Benedict the Sixth was a Roman by birth, 
and the son of Hildebrand. His morals were 
infamous, and several writers assure us, that 
his tragical death, which followed a few days 
after his pompous elevation, was a just pun- 
ishment for all the crimes of his life. 

They highly applaud the republican Cre- 
scentius for faving delivered Rome from a 
bad pope. Besides, this bloody execution 
could not have been approved of as lawful, 
unless it could be justified by the necessity 
in which the Roman people found them- 
selves of freeing themselves from a pontiff who 
wished to exercise an odious tyranny over the 
holy city. We must also take into account 
the barbarity of that period, in which violent 
means were considered the most natural if 
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they would insure the sucoess of an enterprise. | patriotic sentiments which aetuated. him, and 
Notwithstanding this act of severe justice, | for the divine plan which he had formed of 
Crescentius is none the less entitled to the | freeing Rome from the oppression of kings 
admiration and gratitude of posterity for the | and popes. 
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BONIFACE THE SEVENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTIETH 
‘ POPE. 
[A. D. 973,] 


One of the assassins of Benedict the Sixth named pope—Ambitious and cruel character of the 
new pontif—He is driven from Rome—He sells the treasures of the church—He takes refuge 
at Constanttnople—He returns to Italy. 


Om the very epot on which Benedict was | from Rome to escape the poignards of assas- 
strangled; in the midst ọf the cries of death | sins. Bat before quitting the holy city, Boni- 
and the noise of arms, a priest, the execrable | face seized the treasures of the church of St. 
Francon, dared to proclaim himself sovereign! Peter; then Aying like a rmbber, he soon 
pontiff of Rome. The new pope first trampled | reached the sea side, and embarked for Con- 
under foot the dead body of his predecessor, | stantinople. 
he then hastened to the palace of the Lateran] In the East, his gold and his promises 
and placed the tiara on his oriminal forehead ; | gained to his views the courtiers of Zimisces, 
he was enthroned under the name of Boniface | who by their counsels determined this prince 
the Seventh. to take up arme against Otho the Second. 
Francon was of the basest origin, being the | The Greeks made a desceut on Apulia and 
son of a courtezan and a deacon named Fer- | Calabria, which they conquered, while the 
ratius. Ambitious, vindictive, and cruel, his | emperor was engaged in an unfortunate war 
life had been one long succession of infamies. | against King Lothaire. 
It was he who advised the conspirators to as-| Boniface, in order to pay the expenses of 
sassinate Benedict the Sixth, and he dared to | his table, and support his mistresses, publicly 
cauze himself to be consecrated in his place. | sold in the streets of Constantinople, the 
He did not, however, long enjoy the fruits of | sacred ornaments, the holy pyxes, the per- 
his crimes. The leaders of another party, | fume boxes, the chandeliers, and even the 
the counts of Tuscanella, who were also am- | crucifixes. Finally, after several months of 
bitious of possessing the sovereign power in | scandalous and impious conduct, he dared to 
Rome, as the marquisees of Tuscany, their re- | return into Italy, in the train of the Greek 
latives, had before done, declared a furious | troops, and we shall soon see him employing 
war against him, and pursued him with so} simony, and murder, in order to remount the 
much bitterness, that he was obliged to flea | pontifical throne. 
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DOMNUS THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 974,] 


Election of Domnus the Second—Obscurity about his pontificate—Mayeul, abbot of Cluny, refuses 
the pro atta paar of the clergy—The opinion of the bishop of Verona of the ecclesiastics 
of that period—Uncertainty as to the death of Domnus. 


Arter the flight of Boniface the Seventh, | the Sixth and Boniface the Seventh ; and some 
the party of the counts of Tuscanella placed į do not even count him among the popes. We 
on the Holy See the priest Domnus, a Roman | suppose that he only governed the church a 
by birth. This pope, it is true, did nothing | short time, and that he performed no impor- 
remarkable ; but it is also true, that we can- | tant act during his pontificate. 

not reproach him with disgraceful actions; and | Before the election of Domnus, St. Mayeul, 
for this period of corruption, the silence of | abbot of Cluny, refused the apostolical throne, 
authors must pass for an eulogy on the sove- | which waseoffered him by the emperor Otho 
reign pontiffs. Several writers place Domnus ‘the Second, and the empress Adelaide, the 
neler Benedict 3 others between Benedict : mother of that prince ; an example of humility 
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traly Christian, and which one admires the 
more, inasmuch as it so rarely presents itself 
in the history of the church. 

It is related, that on returning from a pil- 
grimage to Rome, Mayeul and all his com- 
panions were attacked by some Saracens, who 
took them all prisoners, and loaded them with 
chains. The holy abbot was treated with 
great severity, and confined in a frightful 
grotto, with irons to his feet; he only looked 
for death, and addressed ardent prayers to 
Heaven, when he had a vision, in which an 
angel appeared to him, who predicted to him 
a speedy deliverance. The next day, on rising, 
his chains fell off, as if by a miracle, and he 
left the grotto. The barbarians, astonished 
at this prodigy, dared no longer to maltreat 
him, and contented themselves with keeping 
him among them until he had paid his ransom 
which they had fixed at a thousand pounds o 
silver. 

Mayeul hastened to send a messenger to 
his convent of Cluny, with the following let- 
ter: “To my lords and brethren of Cluny, 
Mayeul, unfortunate and a captive. The tor- 
ments of Belial have surrounded me, the pains 
of death have enveloped me. Now, then, 
send if you please, the ransom for me an 
those who are with me.” This letter having 
been carried to Cluny, produced extreme 
affliction among the monks. They sold all 
the ornaments of the church, collected to- 
gether all the treasures of the community, 
and finally got together the enormous sum of 
a thousand pounds of silver. The holy abbot 
was then freed, as well as all those who were 
taken with him. 

But the Saracens were soon punished for 
the sacrilege they had committed in touching 
the anointed of the Lord. William, duke of 
Arles, excited by the hopes of booty, pursued 
the infidele, routed them, and seized on the 
money which they had received. The duke 
preserved the treasure, and only sent back to 
the monastery the books of the abbot. 

It was some months after this event, that 
the emperor Otho and the empress Adelaide 
brought St. Mayeul to their court, and be- 
sought him to accept the pontifical tiara. 

The man of God asked for one day for re- 
flection ; and having prayed, a divine revela- 
tion fortified him in the resolution to refuse 
this supreme honour. He replied to those 
who urged him to accept it: “I know that I 
am wanting in the qualities necessary for so 
high a mission. To represent God upon earth, 
to be infallible like him, is not in the power 
of so weak a sinner as Iam. I should live 
poor and humble; besides, how can E rule 
those Roman prelates from whose manners I 
am as far removed as from their country ? 
My abbey is already a burthen too heavy for 
me.” 

The clergy then was much more corrupt 
than in our ave. The following is the opi- 
nion entertained by Rathier, bishop of Verona. 
of the ecclesiastics: “ When I was transferre 
to the bishopric of Liege,a bishop blamed this 
translation as reprehensible and punishable 
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by the canons, whilst he himself was abandon- 
ed to excess in drinking, and his nights 
in orgies with women; during the day, he 
followed the chase, and never appeared in his 
church. 

“T have seen two metropolitans dispote at 
the end of a debauch at table; the one re 
proached the other for his quarrelsome dispo- 
sition and the murders which he had commit- 
ted; the other retorted on the former in his 
turn, for having poisoned the husbands, and 
kept three women at once. Of these two pre- 
lates, the ene had committed adultery before 


his ordination, the other, after his consecra- . 


tion, had embraced three women. 

& Bot we should not be surprised at finding 
no one worthy of the prelateship; for if a 
man who is a perjurer, a drunkard, and 
addicted to prostitutes, is placed upon the 
apostolical throne, how can we com- 
plaints before his tribunal? The popes dare 
not condemn those whose sentiments are n 
conformity with their own. Behold thea 
where comes the contempt in which the laws 
of the church, and even the Gospel iteelf is 
held! How can we consider it useful to ob- 
serve ecclesiastical rules, when we see the 
prania violating the holiest precepts of the 

viour ? 

“The bishops and archbishops traverse the 
publio places with their hunting dogs; coo- 
ducting their concubines, and striking their 
servants with blows of clubs, and when their 
treasury is empty, they sell absolutions in 
public, and add hypocrisy to the ignoble 
scandal of their debauchery. Should we then 
be astonished that the people are no longer 
touched by the teachings of Holy Scripture, 
when they see the ministers of God acting 
thus contrary to the morality of Christ ? 

“The people ridicule excommunications, be- 
cause we do not fear them ourselves, although 
we do not cease to merit them for our shame- 
lessness, our incontinence, and our disgrace- 
ful excesses. Of all Christian nations ours 
possesses the most immodest prelates, from 
the use which they make of spiced ots 
and prepared wines. In Italy, one is called a 
priest as soon as he has shaved his beard and 
the crown of his head, and then they murmor 
in the church some prayers, with the inten- 
tion of pleasing the women rather than God.” 

Rathier made useless efforts to correct the 

riests of his diocese. All the ecclesiastics 

ept openly in their houses, women of plea- 
sure, or young Neapolitans, the disgrace of 
humanity; and when the holy prelate wished 
to invoke the laws of the emperor and the 
canons of the church to oblige them to send 
away these prostitutes and abominable men, 
they represented to him, that poverty was the 
sole cause of the shameful commerce which 
they maintained. In fact, the prelate of 
Verona having taken an exact cognizance of 
the state of the revenues of the clergy of his 
See, discovered that their bad division pre- 
vented them from being sufficient for the 
wants of the priests. Those who rendered 
the least services received considerable sums, 
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and the infirm ecclesiastics would not admit 
their reclamations, “ I waited for the death of 
my predecessor,” replied the great dignita- 
ries to them, “to enjoy that which I now 
have; do you also wait for mine.” 

Rathier wished to execute the canons, but 
they opposed the custom to him. .Then, the 
pious .prelate, in his holy wrath exclaimed, 
tt T have received from the synods the power 
of correcting that which is done contrary to 
the rules of the fathers, and yet I cannot re- 
form any abuse. I do not see: among you, 
but bigamists, concubine keepers, seditious 
persons, perjurers, apostates, usurers, sodom- 
ites and drunkards. Your children are all 
bastards, and your depravity is the cause of 
the ruin of my people. i 
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" How can I punish a layman for the crime 
of adultery, perjury, or Sate, when I am 
compelled to tolerate ignorance and depravity 
among my ecclesiastics? You do not even 
know the ereed of the-apostles; but to make 
up for it, you understand perfectly what usury, 
prostitution and sodomy can produce.” 

These auceations give but a feeble idea of 
the frightful disorders, and inconceivable de-: 
gradation of the cl of the tenth century, 

Nothing certain is known of the death of 
Domnas. Was he dethroned by his successor 
and sent into exile? This yersion is probable. 
Or did he finish his days in the honours of the 
paisates We know not. Be it as it may, 

e disappeared from the Holy See, and from 

history, towards the year 974. 


BENEDICT THE SEVENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
- SECOND POPE. 


[A. D. 


Benedict chosen pontiff by the counts of Tuscauella—Irregular election of Gisler, archbis 
= bike A on Rome at the head of his army—Cruel east o; 


Magdebur tho the Second marc 


974.] 


the 


emperor—He fights the Greeks—Is wounded by a poisoned arrow—His flight—The death of 


Pope Benedict. 


ALTHOUGH Boniface had returned into Italy, 
and was engaged in re-assembling his par- 
tizans in order to mount upon the throne of 
the church, he was unable yet to overcome 
his competitor, Benedict, bishop of Sutri, who 
was proclaimed sovereign pontiff by the party 
of the counts of Tuscanelia. All the leaders 
of party had yielded, or been banished from 
Rome. Violent seditions, however, broke out 
from time to time in the boty city, and threat- 
ened the precarious power of Benedict the 
Seventh. 

The new pope, having obtained the con- 
firmation of his election from the emperor, 
took energetic measures against the rebel- 
lious priests, and drove the seditious, and the 
agents of Boniface entirely from Rome. 

Daring his reign, Benedict remamed shut 
up in the palace of the Lateran, with his rela- 
tives, the counts of Tuscanella; and we are 
induced to believe that his morals were simi- 
lar to those of the clergy of that period.— 
History, however, preserves an indulgent si- 
lence in regard to debaucheries which did 
not attract the attention of the people. 

After the death of St. Adalbert, the metro- 

litan of Magdeburg, Gisler, who had been 
Elore deposed from the chair of Mersburg, 
asked the vacant See from the emperor, as a 
recompense for his services. The prince 
granted it to him, with the reservation, how- 
ever, that the translation of the new arch- 
bishop should be canonically authorized by 
Benedict the Seventh. 

The pontiff, knowing that Gisler did not 
occupy the bishopric since the See of Mers- 


burg had been taken from him by Hildebrand, 
dared not confirm this new election without 
the approval of the clergy of Rome. A synod 
was consequently convoked to decide the 
question ; but the judges, gained over by the 
gold of the prelate, pronounced, contrary to all 
law and usage, that Gisler could take posses- 
sion of the diocese of Magdeburg. 

In the following year, Otho, on the news 
that the Greeks -SA made a descent into 
Apulia and Calabria, which they had seized, 
resolved to pass the Alps and drive from Italy 
these allies.of the unworthy Boniface. He 
concluded, promptly, an advantageous peace 
with Lothaire, and invaded Lombardy at the 
head of numerous troops. After having chas- 
tised the seditious lords, and re-established 
his authority over the cities of Lombardy, the 
emperor went to Rome, under the pretext of 
assisting at the festival of Christmas, but in 
reality to succour the pope, who feared the 
vicinity of the Greeks and. the intrigues of 
Boniface. 

Otho, recollecting that the emperor, his 
father, had never been able to tame the Ro- 
mans, but through terror, determined to fol- 
low the same example; and, in accordance 
with the advice of the holy father, he pre- 
pared at the Vatican a sumptuous entertain- 
ment, to which he invited the grandees of 
Rome, the magistrates, and the deputies of the 
neighbouring cities. Otho at first laboured to 
inspire his guests with joy. Perfumed wines 
were poured out in profusion ; exquisite dishes 
succeeded each other, without interruption, 
on the table, and the brightest gaiety shone 
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on every face. Then, upon a signal from the 
prince, a troop of soldiers suddenly entered 
the festive hall, with their drawn swords in 
their hands, and three guards placed them- 
selves behind each guest. A ctacle so 
strange filled their hearts with hight, and the 
dread increased when an officer of the palace, 
displaying a long list, caHed. out in a loud voice 
the unfortunate men who were destined for 
the executioner. Sixty victims were led from 
the banquet-hall, end pitilessly massacred. 

During this butchery, Otho and the pope 
preserved the same amenity in their words 
and gestures. They pledged their guests in 
the best wines, and pointed out to them the 
most delicious dishes. But the frightful image 
of death was before ail eyes, and their faces 
remained icy with terror. At length the horri- 
ble banquet was concluded. 

This Machiavelian cruelty produced terri- 
ble consequences to the emperor. After hav- 
ing levied new troops in Rome and Beneven- 
tum, to strengthen his army, he entered Apu- 
lia, which submitted to him without resist- 
ance. Elated by success, he penetrated 
without opposition into Calabria ; but he was 
there stopped by the Greeks and Arabs, who 

concentrated all their forces in the inte- 
rior of the province, and who advanced to 
meet him. The two armies met at Basen- 
tello, a village situated on the sea shore, and 
the battle commenced. Scarcely, however, 
was the signal for combat given, when the 
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Italians, and especially the people of Bene 
sieges and Rome, teok to flight, in order to 
avenge themselves for the massacre of their 
fellow citizens at the banquet of the Vatican. 
The disorder spread into the ranks of the 
Germans, who were stationed behind the van 
of the battle; the Greeks and Arabs sur- 
rounded them without. difficulty, and all the 
old German bands were cut to pieces. 
Otho only escaped death by a disgraceful 
ight ; he cast himeelf into a fisherman’s boat, 
which he found by chance ; and, as he en- 
deavonred to gain the deep sea, he was 
wounded by a oe arrow, which, it is 
said, Boniface the Seventh, whe fonght with 
the Saracens, himeelf shot at him. He died, 
i in consequence of his wound, a year after this 
| bloody defeat. 
Benedict the Seventh did not survive the 
rince a long time; he was struck, beyond 
' doubt, by the same hand that had stricken 
down the emperor, and the pontifical throne 
became vacant on the 16th of July, 984. 
Some ecclesiastical writers have eulogi 
Benedict ; but, historians whose authority is 
incontestable, assure us, that during his regn, 
simony and debauchery were held in honour 
in the holy city, and that they even sold the 
right to seats in the churches, from whence 
has arisen the traffic in chairs in the churches, 
which has been perpetuated to our own time, 
and still brings in immense revenues to the 
clergy. 
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JOHN THE FOURTEENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND | FORTY- 
THIRD POPE. 
[A. D. 984.) 


Election of John the Fourteenth—Return of Boniface to Italy—He subsidizes partizans in Rome 
— John the Fourteenth arrested and confined in the castle of St. Angelo His death—Opini 


of historians about John the Fourteenth 


Six daya after the death of Benedict, the 
bishop of Pavia, whom the emperor Otho the 
Second had made the chancellor of ktaly, 
was chosen pope, and enthroned under the 
name of John the Fourteenth. But Boniface, 
who was in the environs of Rome, supposing 
that it would be easy to overthrow the new 
pontiff before ha was firmly seated on his 
See, sent his emissaries every where, distribut- 
ing money to his partizans, and finally got to- 
gether a troop of bandits, who proclaimed him 
absolute master of the city. 

John the Fourteenth was arrested in the 
palace of the Lateran, and cast into the dun- 
geon of St. Angelo. Boniface then deposed 
him ; and, after four months of confinement, 
he condemned the unfortunate man to perish 
of hunger. By the order of the usurper, the 
dead body of John was even exposed on the 
drawbridge of the fortress, that no one might 
have doubts about his death, and to intimidate 


the partizans he might still have, or who were 
attached to the emperor. 

Maimburg, in the first book of his hinon 
of the fall of the empire, evys, that tra 
should lead us to judge favourably of a man 
who was not convi of any crime ; and his 
opinion is, that John the Fourteenth had great 
virtues and eminent qualities for these times 
of ignorance. ` 

Platinug, on the other hand thinke, that the 
incapacity and tyranny of the pontiff had 
alienated from him the greater part of the 
citizens, and that it was the hope of being en- 
abled easily to overthrow, from the Holy See, 
a oe who had caused himself to be exe- 
crated by all the citizens, during a reign of 
eighteen months, which determined Boniface 
the Seventh to retum to Rome. Benrides, if 
John the Fourteenth had been really virtuous 
and disinterested, it is probable he would 
have refused the papacy, for he could not 
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‘have been ignorant how difficult it was to re- 
concile the duties of the Christian with the exi- 
gencies of this fatal dignity, especially at a 
period in which the popes were sovereign 
masters, absolute despots, and pretended to 
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command the Christians of all kingdoms, to 
dispose, at their caprice, of their property. 
their persons and their belief; to regulate the 


mind and the will of all men, in order that all 
ehould labour and produce for them alone. 


BONIFACE THE SEVENTH RE-INSTALLED BY A PARRICIDE. 
Re-installment of Boniface—His crimes and debaucheries—His death—His dead body is cut by 


swords and daggers, and dragged through the streets of Rome—John the Roman 


osen pope 


—The church does not count him among the supreme pontiff. 


Tux cruel Boniface, whom ancient authors 
call through derision Maliface, after having 
put to death Pope John, remounted the ponti- 
fical throne. He no longer preserved any 
measures m his conduct. Murders, judicial 
assassinations, poisonin succeeded each 
other without interruption in the holy city. 
Friends and enemies had alike to fear his 
vengeance ; the one because they had opposed 
his pretensions, the other because their ser- 
vices were to be paid. Even the neutral were 
condemned to death for not having taken sides. 

Whilst blood was flowing in a flood through 
the streets of Rome, the walls of the palace of 
the Lateran were re-echoing the obscene songs 
of his courtezans or minions, until finally, after 
an abominable reign of eleven montha, at the 
conclusion of a horrible debauch, Boniface the 
Seventh died suddenly, from an attack of apo- 
plexy, according to some ; or from the effects 
of a very violent poison, according to others. 


This news spread through Rome, excited 
der of joy ; all the inhabitants, the lords 
and the priests crowded to St. Peter's; they 
tore the dead body of the pope from its coffin, 
disfigured it with blows of the sword and 
dagger, and, finally, the hideous corpse was 
despoiled of its shroud and dragged throogh 
the mire to the place at which stood 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, where 
it was hung up by the feet. During the night 
some priests detached it, and buried it in 
haste without the city, to prevent its being 
cast into the common sewers. 

The calm being re-established, John, the 
son of Robert, and a Roman by birth, was 
chosen pontiff. He occupied the Holy See 
for four menths, and died towards the end of 
the year 985, before having been consecrated. 
It is on this account that the charch does not 
reekon him in the number of the popes. 
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the Fifteenth. 


Joun, the son of Robert, being dead, another 

ntiff, named John, was chosen, who was the 

teenth of that name. He was a Roman by 
birth, the son of a priest named Leo; he was 
consecrated on the 23d of April, 986. In the 
course of his reign the new pope showed 
great courage, or rather an unmeasured ambi- 
tion, which enabled him to surmount all ob- 
stacles and all difficulties in maintaining the 
Tights of the Holy See. 


Scarcely was he enthroned, when Crescen- 
tius, one of the pore lords of Italy, who 
then filled the place of consul, excited a re- 
volt in the holy city, for the purpose of re- 


placing the absolute and tyrannical govern- 
ment of the pontiffs by a new republic. Having 
assembled his partizans beyond the Tiber, he 


distributed arme, harangued the people, and 
attacked the strong tower of Adrian, which 
he seized without striking a blow. This tower 
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was for a long time called the castle of Cre- 
ecentius, in memory of this event, and in the 
end changed its name for that of the castle 
‘of St. Angelo. 

John the Fifteenth, fearful that Creecentius 
should inflict on him the same treatment 
which he had done to his predecessor, es- 
caped from Rome and retire into Tuscany, 
from whence he wrote to Otho the Third, be- 
seeching him to oome to the aid of the Holy 
See. The proposals of the pope were favour- 
ably received, and the prince immediately 
commenced assembling his troops. The re- 
volted, who apprehended with reason the 
arrival of the German troops, whose entrance 
into Rome had already been signalized by 
bloody executians, sought to appease the pon- 
tiff, and proposad to recognize his sovereign 
authority, if he would consent to return to the 
holy city, unaccompanied by strange troops. 

John eagerly accepted the offer; he, how- 
ever, exacted hostages for his personal safety 
and took all the means he could to guard 
against a new rebellion. The inhabitans gave 
him a pompous reception, and Crescentius 
himself was obliged to quit the city and 
abandon his generous projects. 

At this period Charles, duke of Lorraine, 
was at war with Hugh Capet, the usurper o 
the crown of France, and the first king of the 
infamous race of the Capetians ; the archbishop 
of Rheims, Adalberon, died, and Hugh hoping 
to gain the friendship of Charles, and to bring 
about skilfully an advantageous peace, gave 
the vacant archiepiscopal See to the natural 
brother of his enemy. But his policy was at 
fault ; for as soon as Arnold was seated firmly 
in his See, he surrendered the city of Rheims 
to his brother, and took up arms against Hugh. 

To arrest the baneful consequences which 
such a treason might have, the king resolved 
to take a terrible vengeance ; before, hewever, 
undertaking anything, he wrote to the 
to inform him that a council of French bishops 
was about ta assemble to judge the metropo- 
litan Arnold. But Herbert the Third, count 
of Vermandois, and the brother-in-law of 
Duke Charles, had already been beforehand 
at the court of Rome, and the pontiff was 

ined to the side of Amold, when the em- 

assadors arrived in the holy city. 

The suffragans of Rheims wrote at the 
same time to the Holy See, to testify the 
horror with which the treason of their supe- 
rior inspired them. They thus expressed 
themselves: “ Although Arnold is a son of 
the church of Laon, it is none the less true 
that he drove away the former prelate, to es- 
tablish himself in the episcopal See. He 
then seized upon the temporal power in the 
diocese of Rheims, and has sold us to his 
brother, in contempt of the oaths which he 
took upon the altar, under the pretext that 
oaths can only bind subjects, not sovereigns. 
Finally, since his consecration, the faithful of 
the diocese have been deprived of directora, 
and die without receiving confirmation or the 
episcopal blessing. 

“We beseech you then most holy father to 
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condemn him whom we have all condemned, 
and we trust you will aid, with your eupreme 
authority, the deposition of this traitor and 
apostate.” 

This letter evidently demonstrates that the 
suffragans of Rheims did not suppose that the 
pope had the right to judge thie cause at Rome 
to which the parties had not appealed, ani 
that thus it appertained to them alone to pro- 
nounce a decision on the very spot on which 
the guilty man had committed the fault. 

The donates of the king and clergy of 
France were very badly received at the court 
of Rome. John the Fifteenth, who had sold 
his protection to the count of Vermandois, 
irritated that the envoy of Hugh Capet had 
not made him any present—refused even to 
hear them. Vainly did the commissioners go 
three times to the palace of the Lateran and 
remain three dayo without the gate to obtain 
a reply to their letters; the pontif remained 
inflexible, and they were obliged to return to 
France, without having obtained an audience. 

No matter what entreaties or menaces were 
made to the pope, for eighteen months he 
obstinately preserved an absolute silence on 
the affair of Arnold. Finally, King Hugh ob- 
tained possession of Laon, to which Duke 
Charles and his brother had retired. He 
caused the latter to be conducted to the city 
of Rheims, in ‘order that he might reply to 
the French prelates as to the crimes of which 
he was accused. 

Gerbert has left us a very detailed account 
of what took place in this assembly. At the 
first sitting, the authority of the council, and 
the authority which the king of France bad 
to convoke it, were canonically established ; 
at the second sitting, Arnold was convicted 
of the crime of lese-majesty. This unworthy 
prelate, in order to save hie life, then plead 
guilty, and declared that he renounced the 


pe | episcopal power. By this avowal he solemn} 


approved of the decision of the fathers, an 
the power of their tribunal ; he restored to the 
king his ring and pastoral baton, and despoiled 
himself of other marks of his dignity, that 
they might be given to his successor ; 
then read with a loud voice, in the presence 
of the bishops, the act of renunciation, which 
had been formed upon the model of that of 
Ebbon. This declared in substance, that he 
acknowledged himself unworthy of the epis- 
copate, that he renounced all ecclesiastical 
dignities, and asked that another bishop should 
be elected in his place ; he finally finished by 
swearing upon the consecrated host, never to 
call in question the authority of the council 
which judged him. 

In this synod, the bishop of Orleans, who 
was also named Arnold, expressed his opinion 
on the authority of the popes, in very ener- 
getic terms. We report a part of his speech 
upon pontifical infallibility. 

t We believe, my brethren, we should al- 
ways honour the Roman church, in memory 
of St. Peter, and we do not pretend to place 
ourselves in opposition to the pope. We, 
however, owe an equal obedience to the 
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council of Nice, and the rules laid down by 
the fathers. We should consequently distrust 
the silence of the pope and his new ordi- 
nances, in order that his ambition or cupidit 
may not prejudice the ancient canons, whic 
should always remain in force. 

«“« Have we altainted the privileges of the 
court of Rome by assembling regularly ? No. 
If the pope is commendable for his intelli- 

cè and his virtues, we have no censure to 
ear. If, on the contrary, the holy father suf- 
fers himeelf to err through ignorance or pas- 
sion, we should not listen to hita. We have 
seen upon the throne of the apostle a Leo and 
a Gregory, pontiffs admirable for their wisdom 
and science, and yet the bishops of Africa 
opposed the vaunting pretensions of the court 
of Rome, because they foresaw the evils 
under which we now suffer. 

“Tn fact, Rome has much degenerated! 
After having given shining lights to Chris- 
tianity, it now spreads abroad the profound 
darkness which is extending over future gene- 
rations. Have we not seen John the Twelfth 
planged in ignoble pleasures, conspire against 
the emperor, cut off the nose, right hand, and 
tongue of the deacon John, and. massacre the 
first citizens of Rome? Boniface the Seventh, 
that infamous parricide, that dishonest robber, 
that trafficker in indulgences, did he not reign 
under our very eyes? Could God have or- 
dained prelates distinguished for their know- 
ledge and their wisdom, to remain in submis- 
sion to such monsters? No! we should 
repel the pretensions of these execrable pon- 
tiffs, covered with shame and soiled with all 
iniquity. 

“We must, however, avow that weare our- 
telves the cause of this scandal; for if the 
See of the Latin church, before resplendent, 
is now covered with shame and ignominy, it 
is because we have sacrificed the interests of 
religion to our dignity and grandeur.: It is 
because we have placed in the first rank, him 
who deserves to be in the last! Do you not 
know that the man whom you place upon a 
throne will allow himself to be beguiled by 
honours and flatteries, and will become a de- 
mon in the temple of Christ? You have 
made the popes too powerful, and they have 
become corrupt. 

“Some prelates of this solemn assembly 
can bear witness, that in Belgium and Ger- 
many, where the clergy are poor, priests are 
yet to be found who ate worthy of governing 
the people. It is there that we must seek for 
bishops capable of judging wieely erring eccle- 
siastics ; and not at Rome, where the balance 
of justice does not incline but under the 
weight of gold; where study is proscribed 
and ignorance crowned. 

“The proud Gelasius said, that the Roman 

ntiff should govern the whole world, and 
that mortals had no right to demand an ac- 
count from him of the least ca his actions. 
Who, then, gives us a pope whose ẹquity is 
infallible?’ Can one believe that the Holy 
Spirit suddenly inspires him whom we ele- 
vate to the pontificate, and that he refuses his 
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light to the other bishops who have been 
named? Has not Gregory written to the con- 
trary, that bishops were all equal, so long as 
they fulfilled the duties of a Christian ? 

“Tf the arms of the barbarians prevent us 
from going.to the holy city, or if the pontiff 
should be subjected to the oppression of a 
tyrant, would we then be obliged to hold no 
more assemblies, and would the prelates of 
all the kingdoms be constrained to condema 
their princes, to execute the orders of an 
enemy who held the supreme See? The 
council of Nice commands us to hold ecclesi- 
astical assemblies twice a year, without speak- 
ing at all of the pope; and the apostle com- 
mands us not to listen even to an angel who 
would wish to oppose the words of Scripture. 

“Let us follow, then, these sacred laws, 
and ask for nothing from that Rome which is 
abandoned to every vice, and which God will 
soon engulf in a sea of sulphur and brimstone. 
Since the fall of the empire, it has lost the 
churches of Alexandria and Antioch, those of 
Asia and Africa. Soon Europe will escape 
from it; the interior of Spain no longer recog- 
nizes its judgments; Italy and Germany de- 
Pe the popes. Let Gaul cease to submit to 
the disgraceful yoke of Rome, and then will 
be accomplished that revolt of the nations of 
which the Scriptures speak.” Some historians 
attribute this speech to Gerbert himself, which 
would give still more force to these memora- 
ble words, since that prelate, who afterwards 
filled the Holy See, never retracted any of his 
numerous works. 

Fleury, in his ecclesiastical history, avows, 
that this writing contained terrible and de- 
served accusations, and that it contains no- 
thing which was not then, or is not now, of 
public notoziety. 

Arnold of Orleans wished to maintain the 
liberty of the clergy against the unjust tyranny 
of the pontiffa; and we should approve the 
sage firmness of that prelate, who was re- 
spectable by his age, his morals, and his learn- 
ing. He said with reason, that a corrupt pope 
could not judge correctly of the faith. And 
what Christian will maintain that God dictates 
the decisions of a wretch crowned with a 
tiara? The worthy bishop elevates the de- 
cisions of councils above the decrees of the 
Holy See. He declares that a pontiff who is 
ignorant and without charity, is an anti-Christ. 
Is not that the doctrine of the first teachers 
of the church, and of conscientious men who 
have always courageously expréssed the in- 
dignation with which the frightful disorders 
of Rome, or of the monsters who occupied the 
apostolic throne, inspired them? 

Should we then .be astonished that all Eu- 
rope finally rose against priests who commit- 
ted murders to obtain the papacy, and who 
soiled the chair of St. Peter, by adultery, in- 
cest, robbery and assassination ? 

After the deposition of Arnold, the deacon 
Gerbert was chosen and consecrated metro- 
politan of Rheims. But John the Fifteenth 
under pretext that the bishops of France had 
surpassed the bounds of their authority, held 
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a synod, and annulled the ordination made by 
the clergy. He interdicted all the prelates 
who had assisted at this judgment, and Ger- 
bert himself, who had consented to his own 
ordination. ; 

Exasperated at the court of Rome, the new 
prelate publicly tore the bull of the pontiff 
to pieces, and prohibited his clergy from ob- 
serving the interdict lancbed, against his dio- 
cese. Seguin, archbishop of Sens, wrote as 
follows on this subject: “Our adversaries 
maintain that we should wait for the decision 
of Rome to depose Arnold. But how can 
they prove that the judgment of this prelate 
should be preferable to that of God? 

“T say now, if the pope sins against his 
brother, he should be regarded as a n 
and a publican; for the higher the rank, the 
more baneful the fall. If Jobn the Fifteenth 
believes us unworthy of his communion, be- 
cause none of us is willing to judge in oppo- 
sition to the Scriptures, he can separate him- 
self from us; but the bulls which he shall 
lanch, cannot separate us from the apostolical 
communion, nor deprive us of eternal life. 

“Should we not apply to prelates canonically 
assembled in a synod, that which St. Gregory 
said: ‘The flock should fear the sentence of 
the shepherd, be it just or unjust? The 
bishops are not the flock—they are the shep- 
herds themselves. We have not then been 
legitimately excommunicated for a crime, 
which we have not confessed, and of which 
we could not be convicted ; and it is wrong to 
treat us as rebels, since we have never shunned 
nor infringed the authority of councils. 

“We ought not, from our weakness, to fur- 
nish our enemies with occasion to raise unjust 
pretensions against our privileges; for if the 
popes permit themselves to be corrupted by 
money, favor or fear, no one can longer exer- 
cise episcopal functions, without sustaining 
himself at the court of Rome by condemnable 
means. The common law of ecclesiastics is 
to be found in the Scriptures, the canons, and 
the decrees of the Holy See, which are equi- 
table. He who shall wander from these laws 
through contempt, shall be judged by the 
canons ; but those who observe them, should 
remain in peace. Be careful, therefore, how 
you abstain from celebrating the holy myste- 
nics, Jent you render yourself guilty towards 


Gerbert wrote to several bishops of France 
against the sovereign pontiff. He said to 
Vilderode: “The pope cannot say we have 
denied his jurisdiction, since for eighteen 
months he has not replied to our letters, nor 
our deputies; besides, his silence on the 
new constitutions cannot prejudice established 
laws. You, then, who. desire to preserve 
towards your king the fidelity which you 
promised him, and do not think of betrayin 
neither your people nor your cle I beseec 
you to show yourselves favourabis to those 
who obey God rather than man. 

“Do not believe that Arnold is not amena- 
ble but to the sovereign pontiffs; for, after his 
confession, our synod, following the council 
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of Nice, could not avoid deposing him, even 
although his confession had been false. The 
pardon which he obtained from Hugh, is 
vainly alleged in favour of the guilty. The 
power of kings does not extend over souls ; it 
is to us that belongs the power of binding and 
loosing, that is to say, of imposing spiritual 
punishments, euch as deposition and excom- 
munication.’ 

Hugh Capet, on his part, uddressed a letter 
to John the Fifteenth on the same subject. 
“We have written to you, most holy father, 
my bishops and I, by the archdeacon of 
Rheims, to explain to you the affair of Arnold. 
We again beseech you to do us justice, and 
to believe our royal word. We have done 
nothing against your holiness; and if 
wish that that should be clearly established 
in your presence, you can come to Grenobl 
a city situated on the frontiers of Italy an 
Gaul, where the popes, your predecessors, 
have frequently come to confer with the kings 
of France. if you prefer to enter our king- 
dom, we will receive you with honour, and 
will treat you with all the attention due to 
your character during your sojourn, and at 
your departure.” 

As respectful as was the letter of the prince, 
the holy father received it with ineulting dis- 
dain. They could not, obtain from him the 
approval of that which was done at Rheims, 
nor the revocation of the sentence of interdict 
which he had pronounced. He was unwillin 
to go to France, and contented himself wi 
sending in his place, as legate, Leo, the abbot 
of St. Boniface at Rome, with orders to as- 
semble a convention of bishops to depose 
Gerbert and re-instal the traitor Arnold in his 
diocese. John wished in this way to punish 
the prelates of Gaul, who had refused to as- 
semble at Aix-la-Chapelle or in his pontifical 
pałace. 

On his arrival in France, Leo convoked a 
council for the 2d of June, 996, in the city of 
Mouson, in accordance with the instructions 
he had received from the pontiff. The metro- 

litan of Verdun opened the sitting in the 

allic language. He explained at length the 
subjects which were to be examined, and then 
laid before the assembly a bull sealed with 
lead, and spoke upon it; after which Gerbert 
rose and said, 

“My br&thren, I have unceasingly prayed 
for the moment when I could justify myself 
before an assembly of bishops. Now, that 
God has granted me the grace to stand before 
those to whom I have confided the care of my 
safety, I will explain, in a few words, the aim 
of my actions. 

“ After the death of the emperor Otho the 
Second, I resolved not to quit the service of my 
spiritual father, Adalberon. Since then that 
prelate, in the presence of several illustrious 

sons, designated me, without my know- 
edge, as hie successor to the See of Rheims. 
The gold, and the intrigues of Arnold, how- 
ever, prevented my election, and he was pre- 
ferred to me; I submitted to this bishop and 
served him faithfully up to the time of his 
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revolt againet my prince. I then renounced, 
in an authentic writing, the friendship which 
he offered me, and I abandoned him with his 
accomplices, without any other desire than 
that of not participating in his crimes. , 

“ Arnold was pursued by the prince, and 
finally condemned for contumacy, i 
to the laws of the church. As nothing more 
was necessary to deprive him of his See, in 
accordance with the laws of the kingdom, the 
grandees and chiefs of the clergy earnestly 
u me to take the direction of the diocese. 
I did it with regret, well knowing the evils 
which threatened me. 

“Such, before Christ, was the plainness of 
my conduct. I am acoused of having betrayed 
my superior ; of having led him to prison, and 
of having org his See! Was he my mas- 
ter, to whom [ had never taken an oath? And 
after I left this rebel, was not every thing at 
an end between us? I was even ignorant 
where he had taken refuge; how then could 
I give him up? Besides, in the presence of 
creditable witnesses, I besought King Hugh 
not to retain him in prison on my account, 
and if you judge to-day according to my hu- 
mility, it will -little concern me whether Ar- 
nold or another was named archbishop of 
Rheims.” 

This discourse being finished, Gerbert gave 
a copy of it to the legate who presided over 
the synod. The prelates then left the assem- 
bly and counselled with Duke Godfrey; it 
was decided that Gerbert should send, as em- 
bassador to King Hugh, the monk John, one 
of the train of the abbot Leo, in order to ob- 
tain from that prince authority to convoke a 
new council at Rheims, and prohibited him, in 
the name of the pontiff, from celebrating divine 
service until after the decision of the synod. 

Gerbert represented to them, in vain, that no 
prelate, patriarch, nor pope, had the power to 
excommunicate an ecclesiastic, without hav- 
ing convicted him of fault, by his own eon- 
fession, or the testimony of witnesses; that 
they could not reproach him with any thing; 
that he was even the only bishop of the Gaul 
who had come to Mouson, and finally, he de- 
clared, that as he was not sensible of guilt, he 
should not cease to celebrate the holy mys- 
teries because he could not resolve to con- 
demn himself. 

Notwithstanding his protest, a new council 
assembled at Rheims, but Gerbert seeing that 
the legate Leo had a powerful party, and 
learning that King Hugh, at the beginning of 
his reign, could not break with the court of 
Rome, regarded his condemnation as certain, 
refused to appear before it, in which he was 
rh ya by Queen Adelaide. That which 
he foreseen happened. Notwithstanding 
the active opposition of those who had de- 
posed Amoi that prelate was re-installed in 
the dignity of metropolitan. Gerbert was de- 
posed, . the synod declared that it would 
not have been able to proceed legitimately in 
this cause without the consent of pope. 
Thus the well-caleulated obstinacy gave the 
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and from that period subjected: its priests to 
the censures of the court of Rome. 

John the Fifteenth skilfully availed himself 
of. the weakness of the new-born monarchy to 
confirm the absolute authority of the Hol 
See over the French vlergy- Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the sentence which was passed 
by the council, Arold remained a prisoner 
during all the life of King Hugh, and Gerbert 
ruled the diocese of Rheims. We shall see 

e consegnences of this struggle under an- 
other pontificate. 

In the midst of these troubles, St. Adalbert 
of Prague came to Rome to consult with the 
pepe, as to the conduct~he should pursue 
towards his ungovernable people. The pious 
bishop had resolved to quit his diocese, on 
account of the scandal caused by the eccle- 
siastica, who entertained several women at 
once, and were publicly abandoned fo the 
slave trade. John approved of his determina- 
tion, induced him to hand over to him all the 
treasures which he had brought away, and 
advised him to make the joumoy to s Hoa 
lem. But St. Adalbert was detained by a 
violent sickness, at Monte Cassino, and did 
not make his long pilgrimage. After his re- 
covery he returned to the holy eity, and Leo 
abbot of St. Alexis, received him, atter several 
proofs, into his warp where he assumed 
the dresa, on the Holy Thursday ef 994. 

As the disorders increased m the church 
of Prague, aah eo absence of Adalbert, 
Boleslas, duke of Bohemia, wrote to Villegisua, 
archbishop of pie enoe; to reclaim for him 
from the pontiff, the pious cenobite, who edi- 
fied the people by bis example. 

The pope rephed, that he must convoke a 
council to decide, whether a monk could break 
his vows. After a grave discussion, the fathers 
consented that the former prelate of Prague 
should be restored to his diocese, provided 
the faithful would pay a good contribution to 
the holy father. 

The chroniclers relate, that at the same 
period, Foulk, count of Anjou, built a church 
which was remarkable for the beaaty of the 
architecture, and the grandeur of the build-- 
ing; but when the monument was finished 
the metropolitan of Tours would not dedicate 
it. This refusal compelled the count to make 
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consented to send a prelate with him, who 
should consecrate it, without the participation 
of the archbishop ot Tours. 

The cardinal Peter, who was designated by 
the pontiff, travelled with Foulk. On his ar- 
rival in Anjou, he convoked all the clergy to 
the dedication of the new temple. The pre- 
lates of France opposed his design, and pro- 
hibited all ecclesiasties from assisting at the 
ceremony ; they accused the pontiff of sacri- 
lege, avarice, and simony; they declared 
those excommunicated and deposed from the 
priesthood who should dare to concur in this 
enterprise, done in contempt of the decisions 
of the councils and the fathers, by assistin 
at an act of jurisdiction within the diocese o; 


last blow to the liberties of the Gallican church, | a bishop without his opnsent. ; 
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Notwithstanding this violent opposition, the 
Roman embassador went on and commenced 
the hesbiags £ but at the very moment of the 
dedication, the church suddenly feH in upon 
the cardinal! A signal mark of the justice of 
God, adds the legendaty, who thus punished 
the pride and tyranny of the sovereign pontiff. 
Some authors attribute to John the Fifteenth, 
the custom of canonizing the saints, in imita- 
tion of the n apotheoses, who elevated 
great men to the rank of gods, demi-gods or 
heroes. It was, in truth, during his reign, on 
the 30th of January, 993, that the first council 
which proceeded to the canonization of a saint 
‘was convoked in the palace of the Lateran. 
. The bishop of Augsburg, who was intrusted 
with making the funeral prayer of the new 
inhabitant of the skies, rose in the midst of 
the assembly, and read the life and miracles 
of the great Udalric, the former occupant of 
his See ; this legend had been written by the 
priest Gerard, one of the disciples of the saint. 
en the reading was finiehed it was decreed 
that the memory of Udalrie should, for the 
future, be honoured by a solemn festival, in 
order to follow this precept of the evangelist, 
“ Whoso receiveth you, receiveth me.” The 
bull which was published on this occasion is 
to be found in the collection of Roman Bulls. 
During the latter part of the month of April, 
996, the pope was attacked with a violent 
fever, and carried to the tomb the hatred of 
the people, and the contempt of the clergy. 
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In order to paint the character of John the 
Fifteenth, it is only necessary to repeat with 
the author of the life of St. Abbon, that this 
learned abbot of Fleury having gone to Rome, 
with a retinue suitable to his dignity, did not 
find the holy father such as he should have 
been, but that he was horrified at finding him 
full of avarice and ready to sell every thing. 
He accusea him of having pillaged the state 
and church; of having rav. the temples 
and religious houses to enrich his mistresses 
and minions. He also attributes to his reign 
the origin of that frightful nepotism which has 
eo long desolated Italy. 

We should know, before we put confi- 
dence in the accusations of the holy abbot, 
that he was one of the most important persons 
of that period, and had acquired a great 
tation for holiness. Before becoming a 
of his monastery, he had made several jour- 
neys to England: and had contracted an inti- 
macy with St. Oswald, the arehbishop of York, 
and the venerable St. Dunstan. On hia retum 
to France, Oibold, abbot of Fleury, when 
dying, designated Abbon as his successor; 
his election was, however, violently o posed 
by some debauched monks who ishod to 
slati to the abbot’s place, a wretch soiled 
with every crime. Fortunately right and 
justice triumphed over intrigue, and Abboa 
was salaming, Tecognized as abbot of the 
monastery of Fleury, which he governed with 
great wisdom until his death. 


- 


GREGORY THE FIFTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 


FIFTH 


POPE. 


ÍA. D. 996.] 


Bruno, the nephew of the em 
Fifth—His character—Otho the Third quits 


peror, chosen pope 


and ordained under the name of Gregory tht 
Rome and returns to his kangdom—Crescents 


becomes master of the holy city—Gregory the Fifth driven from his See, and takes refuge in 


Tuscany. 


OtHo THE Tuirp was at the head of his 
army in the neighbourhood of Ravenna, when 
John the Fifteenth died. The senate and prin- 
cipal dignitaries of Rome, immediately sent 
embassadors to him, to receive his orders in 
relation to the election of a pontiff. The em- 
peror then chose from among the ecclesiastics 
of his chapel, the young Bruno, the son of 
his sister Judith and of Otho of Saxony, mar- 
quis of Verona, and presented him to the de- 
ps as the pope whose nomination would 

e most acceptable to him. 
~ Bruno was happily endowed by neture; 
he possessed some knowledge of bellea lettres, 
and spoke the German, the pure Latin, and 
the vulgar idiom, that is to say, the languages 
used in the tenth century in Gaul, Germany, 
and the States of the Church. From his in- 
fancy he had been consecrated to God, and 
honoured the priesthood by his virtues. Not- 


withstanding his distaste. for greatness, he 
yielded to the requests of his uncle, who 
wished to raise him to the pontifical throne. 
Villegisus, the metropolitan of Mayence, and 
the bishop Adebaldus, were intrusted to con- 
duct him to the holy city, where he wae en- 
throned under the name of Gregory the Fifth. 
But the exercise of power soon changed the 
good qualities of Bruno into vices. 

Otho shortly after went to Rome, to be s0- 
lemnly consecrated emperor of Italy by bis 
nephew ; this ceremony finished, the prince 
assembled the senate and principal eitizens 
to deliberate upon the propriety of exiling the 
turbulent Creecentius, who opp the 
Holy See during the preceding reign ; but the 
new pontiff being desirous of augmenting his 
popu arity, by an act of indulgence, inter- 

ed with his uncle in favour of the accused, 
and at the same time, obtained an assurance 
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from him, that he would not disturb hig tran- 
quillity. 
At the same time, Herlouin, bishop of Cam- 
bray, went to Rome to obtain the confirmation 
of his bishopric, which could not be done by 
his metropolitan, on account: of the strife be- 
tween Arnold and Gerbert, which left the 
church of Rheims. without a director. The 
consecrated the prelate, and even gave 
tage bull of excommunication, to prevent 
the French lords from pillaging the goods of 
his diocese. 
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Otho the Third, thinking that he had esta- 
blished his sway over Italy on.a solid hasis, 
repassed the Alps and returned to his king- 
dom ; but Crescentius had not abandoned his 
project of recovering the liberty of Rome. 
After the departure of the emperor, he raised 
the standard of revolt; drove out the st rs 
from the city, and was proclaimed consul of 
the Roman republic. Gregory was deprived 
of his wealth and dignity, and was constrained 
to take refuge in Tuscany, from whence he 
afterwards passed into Lombardy. 


JOHN THE SIXTEENTH, ANTI-POPE. 
{A. D. 987.] | 
The antipope Philagathus seizes on the Holy See—Remarkable history of John the Sixteenth— 


Character of the 


the Fifth takes refuge in 


excommunicates 


i E 
Crescentius and his ad. ais Ths aks s of Italy, Germany, and Gaul excommunicate John 


the Sixteenth—The em 
Crescentius—Gregory 


or comes into Ltaly—Cruelties exercised towards the anti-pope and 
Fifth and Otho re-enter Rome— Different opinions as to the punish- 


men of the anti-pope—St. Nil makes a journey to Rome to obtain the liberty of John the 


Crescentius having become the consul of 
the Roman republic, raised to the pontifical 
throne one of his partizans, who was enthroned 
under the name of John the Sixteenth. This 
new pope was born at Rossano, in Calabria, 
and was called Philagathus. His parents 
were Greeks, and of a low condition. 

In his youth he had embraced the monastic 
life. He had afterwards obtained a place at 
the court of Otho the Second, and had insinu- 
ated himeelf into the good graces of the 
prince, by the aid of the empress Theophania, 


xto whose debaucheries he had become the 


purveyor. Philagathus had been at first su 
ported from pity. He had from this the ad- 
drese to place himself among the most skilful 
courtiers, and maintained his credit until the 
death of the emperor. Ambitious, violent, 
and depraved, he employed all the resources 
of his vicious mind to arrive at the highest 
dignities. During the minority of Otho the 
Third, he obtained the See of Placenza, with 
the title of archbishop. He was also embas- 
sador to Constantinople, when nne of the 
daughters of the emperor of the East was de- 
manded in marriage for that young prince. 
These different successes exalted his vani- 
ty, and he finally aspired to the sovercign 
power. 

On his return to Rome, in 997, he joined 
the party of the people, and Leen through 


ambition, one of the most ardent defenders 
of the republic. Crescentius then proclaimed 
him pontiff. 


Gregory the Fifth, who had taken refuge at 
Pavia, held a great council, in which he ex- 
communicated Crescentius and his partizans. 


John the Sixteenth was also condemned by | lagath 


the bishope of Germany, Italy and Gaul. 
As soon as Otho was apprised of the revolt 


of the Romans, he assembled new troo 
confided the government of Germany to his 
aunt, Matilda, abbess of Quedlemberg, and 
retumed into Ital 5 

On the proach of the German troops, the 
anti-po ed like a coward from the holy 
city, whilst Crescentius threw himeelf into 
the castle of St. Angelo, to resist the oppres- 
sor of his country. 

Authors are not agreed as to the punishment 
or death of John the Sixteenth. Some main- 
tain that the priests arrested him, put out his 
eyes, cut off his nose and ears, and that the 
unfortunate man finally died in consequence 
of this bloody treatment in the interior of 
Germany, whither Otho had exiled him.— 
Others assure us, that it was the prince him- 
self who mutilated him, and condemned him 
to be precipitated from the top of the great 
tower of Adrian. 

Some chroniclers relate, that St. Nil, the fel- 
low countr of the anti-pope, wrote to him 
exhorting him: to renounce the giories of this 
world, with which he should be satiated, to re- 
turn to the quiet of a monastic life. They add 
that Philagathus, touched by the exhortations 
of the pious cenobite, was preparing to abandon 
the tiara, when these fatal events happened. 
According to their version, he was publicly 
whipped, mutilated with horrible cruelty, and 
cast into prison by the orders of Gregory the 


‘Fifth. St. Nil having heard of these acts of 


barbarity, was filled with grief, and resolved 
to make a journey to Rome notwithstanding 
his extreme ojd age, and his constant sick- 
ness, to obtain a mitigation of the cruel treat- 
ment exercised towards the unfortunate Phi- 
us. 

Gregory and the emperor met the holy fa- 
ther three miles from Rome, each taking him 
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by the hand, conducted him in this manner to ` the morals of our brethren, and contribute to 
the palace of the Lateran, and seated him be- | the relaxation of religious discipline.” 

tween them, overwhelming him with marks | Otho prese ro great respect for St. Nil, 
of deference. The venerable old man groan- that a few months after these events, when 
ed in secret at all these honours, but endured | returning from Mont Gargan, whither he had 
them in hopes of more readily pleasing his been to receive the submission of the chief 
illustrious hosts. ‘Most holy father, and | of that country, he wished to visit this venere- 
you, moet pomata! emperor,” he exclaimed, ; ble abbot. He humbly confessed to him ali 
GI beseech you to treat me as the greatest | the faults of his life, and shed a flood of tears 
sinner among men. Allow me to prostrate ' as a mark of contrition for the cruelties which 
myself at your feet, and honour your supreme he had permitted the pope to exercise. 
dignity, that you may listen favourably tomy | The punishment of Crescentius is also re 
entreaties for the unfortunate mutilated whom ! lated in different ways. Some say that this 
you have cast into prison. I beseech you to | generous republican having thrown himself 
restore him to me, as the consolation of my | into the tower of Adrian, resisted the forces 
last days. I will take him with me to our | of the emperor for several months; at length 


monastery, and we will weep together over | seeing his soldiers decimated by famine, or 


our faults and our sins.” 

This touching request drew tears from the 
eyes of all the assistants. The pope and 
emperor alone remained immovable. Otho 
however replied: “We wili do as you wish, 
my father, if you consent to remain with 
us. 

The government of the monastery of Atha- 
nasius, which was remote from the noise of 
the city, and had for a long time been appro- 
He to Greek monks, was offered to him; 

e accepted it in order to serve the unfortunate 
John. But sacerdotal hatred was not yet as- 
seaged, and Gregory the Fifth, in order to 
augment the sufferings of the anti-pope caus- 
ed him to be conducted through the streets 
of Rome, mounted backwards upon an ass, 
holding the tail in his hand, and clothed in 
the shreds of his pontifical ornaments. 

The venerable St. Nil then wrote to the so- 
vereign pontiff and to the prince, to complain 
of this'excessive harshness, “ You have grant- 
ed to me the liberty of this blind man,” he 
said to them, “and yet you now are aug- 
menting his misfortunes. It is not him whom 
you are really punishing, it is I myself, or 
rather it is Jesus Christ. Know then, if you 
have no pity on this unfortunate who is in your 
hands, your heavenly Father will have no pity 
on you.” The holy father could not obtain 
the pardon of John the Sixteenth, and was 
obliged to return alone to his old monastery. 

The retreat of St. Nil was situated near 
Gaéta, in a retired spot, desert and remote from 
all habitations. He had chosen this rastic 
solitude, that his monks might abandon them- 
selves solely to Re , prayer, meditation, 
and the reading of holy B: “ for,” said he 
“convents, which are too rich, soon pervert 


the sword of his enemies, he devoted himself 
for the safety of all, and came in the garb of 
a suppliant, to cast himself at the feet of Otho 
and implore his clemency. 

This cruel prince was unwilling even to re- 
ceive him, and replied to those who raised a 
voice in his defence, “Do you wish that the 
consul of the Romans, this fierce republican, 
who degrades emperors and dethrones pepes, 
to be content with our Saxon huts, whither 
you would permit him to-go? No, no, I will 
not suffer him to abase himeelf in my pre- 
sence. Let him de re-condueted to his castle, 
where we will soon render him the honours 
which are hie due.” 

Crescentius then returned to his fortress, 
where he defended himself with the greatest 
conrage ; at length the castle, stripped of its 
defenders, was carried by assault. All who 
were found in it were put to the sword, and 
the brave Crescentius was thrown from the 
summit of the tower which afterwards bore 
his name. 

Other historians relate a part of the facts 
which we have given as to the death of the 
anti-pope in connection with that of his. Mo- 
reri maintains that Crescentius wes sim 
beheaded, and that his dead body was d 
through the mire and hung to.a very high tree. 
It-is difficult to judge among those different 
versions, for the annals of that portion of the 
‘middle age have passed through so ma 
hands interested in altering them, that it is 
almost impossible to discover the truth in 
texts covered with interpolations and errors; 

‘and there is no fact in the history of the 
' church during the century, which has not 
been embroidered according to the caprices 
of the imagination of cotemporary authors. 
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RE-INSTALLATION OF GREGORY THE FIFTH. 
[A. D. 
Re-installation of Gregory the Fifth-—The electors 


997.] 
the empire attributed to this pope—Second 


journey of St. Abbon to Rome—Reinstalment of Arnold on the See of Rheims—Gerbert named 


archbishop 


j of Ravenna—Council of Rome—Re-installation of the bishop of Mersburg—Depo- 
sition of Stephen, bishop of Puy in Velay—Excommunication of King Robert and 


his wife 


Bertha—Superstition of the age—Death of the pope. 


Waatever may have been the nature of 


immediately sent Abbon of Fleury into Italy 


the punishment inflicted on the anti-pope Phi- |to allay the storm. This latter went to Spo- 
thus, it is certain that he was driven from | letto, where the pope then was, and was re- 


the throne of St. Peter in the year 977, and 
that Gregory the Fifth immediately re-as- 
sumed the exercise of the pontifical autho- 
rity. The pope, desirous of favouring the 
ambition of his uncle, and of avenging him- 
self on the Romans, made a decree, which 
transferred to the Germans the right of choos- 
ing the emperor, a privilege which the Italians 
had always possessed until that period. This 
paver was conceded to the archbishops of 

yence and Treves, and Cologne, and to 
three secular princes, the Courit-palatin, the 
duke of Saxony, and the Marquis of Branden- 
burg, who formed the first electoral college. 
Bat this is the most obscure fact in the history 
of Germany, and that on which Protestants 
and Catholics have written with the most par- 
tiality and violence. 


on 


ceived with great honours by him; bot in- 
stead of pleading the cause of the king, he 
occupied himself with his own private inter- 
ests. Abbon received from the young pope a 
magnificent chasuble, as a testimony of his 
high esteem ; and Gregory then made a decree 
a which he conceded to the monastery of 

leury the privilege of being independent of 
the bishop of the diocese, and of not being 
placed under interdict, even when all the rest 
of Gaul was. 

On his return to France, Abbon obtained 
from the king the re-installation of Arnold on 
the chair of Rheims, and gave to the new arch- 
bishop the pallium which he had received 
from the hands of the holy father. In his let- 
ters to Gregory, he rendered an account of 
the fidelity with which he had, executed the 


James Lampadius, a German jurisconsult, | orders of the court of Rome, and he besought 


does not recognize either Gregory the Fifth, | the 


pontiff to engage Arnold to occupy him- 


or Otho the Third, as the founders of this ìn- | self more with his duties, in order to re-assem- 
stitution, which he attributes to Frederick the | ble his clergy, which was dispersed, and to 
Second. Otho of Frising assures us, that be- | cause the property which had been lost during 


fore the time of Gregory 


the Seventh, who | the vacancy of the Holy See to be restored to 


occasioned such great tronble in the order of | his church. 


succession in Germany, the emperors were 
chosen by the states, that is the diets. Ac- 
cording to Trithemus, William, count of Hol- 
land, was the first who received the iron 
crown and sceptre from the seven electors. 
John Frederick Bockleman puts forth an 
analogous opinion, and, according to him, the 
origin of the Septemvirate electoral col 
dates from the election of Count Adolphus of 
Nassau. Finally, Maimbourg affirms, with 
reason, that all that has been written about 
Otho and Gregory, in relation to the right of 
choosing electors, can be charged with uncer- 
tainty and errors. 

After the death of Hugh Capet, King Rob- 
ert, his son and successor, espoused his cousin 
Bertha, the widow of Eudes, count of Blois 
and Chartres, notwithstanding the canons of 
the church, which prohibited alliances be- 
tween relations. The prince, in order to ar- 
rest ecclesiastical censures, hastened to offer 
large sums of money to the holy father; but 
as the policy of the emperor Otho was opposed 
to the conclusion of this marriage, the sove- 
reign pontiff remained intractable, and threat- 
ened to place the kingdom of France under an 
interdict, if the king did not at once leave his 
cousin. The superstitious Robert, alarmed 
at the consequences of this excommunication, 


Gerbert, abandoned by Robert the Second, 
and despoiled of his dignities by the unjust 
sentence of the pope, went to the emperor, 
who made him metropolitan of Ravenna. The 
sovereign pontiff who had pursued Gerbert in 
order to abase the crown of France, hastened 
to confirm the election of the learned pre- 
late. He even sent him the pallium, and a 
letter in which he renewed all the ancient 
privileges of that metropolitan See, and aleo 

ed him authority over the Sees of Mon- 
tefelto and Plaicenza. 

During this year the holy father convoked 
a council at Rome, which was opened in the 
presence of the emperor : twenty eight bishops 
assembled under the presidency of the pope. 
It was occupied with the re-establishment of 
the bishopric of Mersburg, which had been 
suppressed by Ofho the 
engaged with the condemnation of King Robert 
and his cousin, which was the principal cause 
of its assembling. The council made eight 
decrees against the king. The first was, that 
the prince should immediately rate him- 
self from his cousin, whom he had married in 
opposition to the laws of the church, and con- 
demned him for seven years to the public 
penance which the fathers prescribed for this 
crime. A like excommunication was lanched 


cond ; it was then . 
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inet Bertha; against Archambeud, arch- 
bishop of Tours, wo! had pronouneed the nup- | 


tial benediction, and finally all the priests who 
had assisted at this ceremony, were sué- 
pended from their functions until they should 
come to beg pardon of the Holy See. 

The council also deposed Stephen; bishop 
of Puy in Velay, who had been consecrated 
by Guy, his uncle and predecessor, without : 
the consent of the clergy and laity, and who | 
had been ordained by two prelates, strangers | 
in the province. King Robert was expressly 
prohibited from granting his protection to the 
deposed prelate, and he was enjoined to take 
measures to sustain the new election which 
the people and ecclesiastics of that diocese | 
were about to make. ‘ 

Robert, notwithstanding the threats and 
prohibitions of Rome, having desired to main- , 
tain Stephen on the See of uy in Velay, and , 
to continue his intimate relations with his 
wife Queen Bertha, they were both solemnly 
excommunicated. Gregory the Fifth, placed 
the kingdom of France under an interdict; 
divine service ceased through all ite provinces; 
the sacraments were unadministered, and the 
dead remained unburied. The superstition | 
of this period was so great, that no one dared j 
to approach the king. Two servants handed 
to him from the end of a pole, the dishes des- 
tined for his table, and cast into the fire all 
the vessels with which he was served. Father 
Damian relates, that during this excommuni- 
cation, Robert and Bertha produced a mon- 
ster, which had the head and neck of a goose. 
Finally, after three years of suffering, the king 
was compelled to obey the pope and repudiate 
his cousin ! 

Robert was a feeble, pusillanimous prince ; 
he discovered, in the end, that he owed all his 
misfortunes to St. Abbon, who, instead of soli- 
citing at Rome the confirmation of the mar- 
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riage of his sovereign, was occupied with his 
private interests, without disquieting himself 
concerning the misfortunes of the kingdom. 
Thus Gregory the Fifth, during a reign of two 
years and nine months, committed an irrepa- 
rable evil to Italy, by taking away from it 
élection of the emperors, threw Spain into 
commotion, and laid the foundation for great 
disasters to France by abasing royalty, and 
submitting it to the sacerdotal power. He 
finally died on the 18th of February, 999. 

For the purpose of extending his sway over 
Spain, Gregory had censured Bertrand the 
Second, the sovereign of the kingdom of Leon. 
This prince, who had reigned since 982, had 
drawn upon himself the hatred of the clergy by 
his arrest of Gondestus, bishop of Oveido, and 
of Athaulph, bishop of Compostello, both ac- 
cused of enormous crimes. His love for justice 
became fatal to him ; for several priests whom 
he had driven from his court on account of 
their connection with the acts charged upon 
the prelates, took refuge with Issem, king 
of Cordova. In consequence of their advi 
Mahommed Almanzor, the prime minister 
that sovereign, undertook the conquest of the 
kingdom of Bertrand, and these renegadoes 
conducted their enemies even up to the walls 
of Leon, which was taken by assault and re- 
duced to ashes. The city of Astorga under- 
went the same fate. The churches were 
ravaged, the monasteries burned, the nuns 
violated and murdered. For several years this 
unfortunate country was reduced to such a 
state of misery, that entire provinces became 
vast deserts. But Garcia the Trembler, king 
of Navarre, and Garcia Fernandez, count of 
Castile, having come to the assistance of the 
states of Leon, gained a signal victory over 
the Arabs, drove them back even to Cordova, 
and re-established peace and prosperity in the 
kingdom of Leon. 


THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


SYLVESTER THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
SIXTH POPE. 


Strange genealogy of the new pontiff—His true origin—His education among the Moors 
—The introduction of algebra into France attributed to him—He takes the side of Kin 
Makes a clock for Magdeburg—Is accused of magic—History of the brazen head—T} } 

the sorcerer Albert the Great—Sylvester confirms the re-installation of kis 

increases the riches of the church—Revolt of the Romans 

—His death—Great scandal in the church in relation to th: 


ide, or man made B 
enemy Arnold—He 
The emperor besieged in his 


of Spain 
lage 


against Ot 


jurisdiction of a convent of girls—Council of Rome—Cruelties of Syl vester—Ridiculous stories 
about his death—History of his dead body—Reflections on the eleventh century. 


Bsovius assures us, that the pontiff Sylves- 
ter the Second was born in Guyenne, and that 
he was descended from a king of Argos, 
named Temenus, who was himself of the race 
of Hercules, and the chief of the Heraclide in 
the expedition in which they reconquered the 


Peloponnesus, a period which coincides with 
that at which the Bible fixes the birth of the 
prophet Samuel. If this genealogy were tme, 
the pope would have had Jupiter for his an- 
cestor, and this vicar of the of the Chris- 
tians would have descended directly from an 
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aad committed by the father of the pagan 
s 


Some authors, doubtless more correct, main- 
lain that he was born in Auvergne, and that 
his parents were poor mountaineers, who 

laced him at Aurillac, in the monastery of 

. Gerald, where he was educated from 
charity. His name was Gerbert. His pro- 
gress was very rapid, and the young pupil 
soon quistipred even his professors. The 
abbot Gerald, of St. Serein, who felt a friend- 
ship for him, sent him into Ari to Borel, 
count of Barcelona, who confided him to the 
care of bishop Haiton, to teach him mathe- 
matics. - 

Gerbert frequented assiduously the Arab 
academies, where he learned algebra, astro- 
logy, and alchymy. In a journey which Count 
Borel and Bishop Haiton made to Rome, they 
took their protegé with them, and presented 
him to Otho the Second. During the follow- 
ing year, Gerbert had a conference, in the 
presence of the prince, with the Saxon Otric, 
who was then renowned for his immense 
learning. Ali the remarkable men of Ger- 
many, Gaul, and Italy were present at this 
species of scientific congrese, when he ob- 
tained the place of preceptor to the son of the 
emperor. To reward his care, Otho after- 
wards gave him the celebrated abbey of 
Bobio, founded by St. Colombon. This gift 
was approved by the clergy and the le, 
and confirmed by the sovereign pontiff. Un- 
fortunately the great wealth of this monastery 
had been alienated by libelatica] cancessions, 
by the usurpations of the neighbouring lords, 
and, above all, by the dilapidations of the bi- 
shop of Pavia, who was afterwards elevated 
to the papacy under the name of John the 
Fourteenth. Gerbert was obliged to bestow 
all his care on the management of the property 
of the convent, in order to repair the malver- 
sations of his predecessors. 

After the death of Otho the Second, Italy 
remained delivered over to the oppression of 
several tyrants, to whom each church would 
have been compelled to submit, if the bishops 
had not levied troops to resist them by force 
ofarms. Gerbert, in order to avoid witness- 
ing so afflicting a spectacle, quitted his abbey 
and came to Rheims, to the meétropolitan 
Adalberon, who entertained a strong affection 
for him. He, however, remained always at- 
tached to Otho the Third, and maintained the 
interests of the young emper against the 
enterprises of the duke of Bavaria and King 
Lothaire. The letters which he wrote to. the 
prelates of Liege, Metz, Treves, and May- 
ence, show that the court of Germany had 
not, at that period, a more zealous partizan 
than he. 

Notwithstanding the active part he took in 
political affairs, Gerbert continued to cultivate 
the sciences, and undertook the direction of 
the school of Rheims. King Robert, the son 
of Hugh Capet, pursued his studies under this 
illustrious teacher. There is still extant a 
letter written by Adalberon to the empress 
Theophania, asking for a diocese for Gerbert. 
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This proceeding had not a favourable result. 
The abbot of Bobio afterwards claimed the 
See of Rheims, under the pretext that the 
metropolitan before his death had chosen him 
to govern this church. Arnold was preferred 
to him; Gerbert remained, nevertheless, at- 
tached to the See of Rheims; he even, from 
regard for the new archbishop, took the part 
of Charles, duke of Lorraine, for the purpose 
of sustaining the legitimate heir of the crown 
of France against the usurper Hugh. 

When, however, Capet was established on 
the throne, Gerbert secretly solicited from him 
the archbishopric of Rheims, betrayed Arnold, 
and finally obtained ‘the order to replace his 
metropolitan. This scandalous affair occupied 
the entire reign of John the Fifteenth, and 
was only terminated during that of Gregory 
the Fifth. 

On the arriva} to the throne of Robert the 
Second, the son of Hugh, Arnold was re-in- 
stalled in his See, and Gerbert was obliged to 
retire to the emperor Otho the Third, who ele- 
vated him to the archbishopric of Ravenna. 
A year afterwards, he was chosen pope under 
the name of Sylvester the Second. The sur- 
pring fortune of this mountaineer came from 

is extreme finesse, his duplicity, and the art 
which he had of insinuating himself into the 
good graces of the great. His knowledge of 
chemistry caused him to be accused of magic, 
and several ecclesiastical authors maintain, 
that he only arrived at the See of St. Peter 
through the assistance of the devil, from 
whom he had bought the pontifical tiara. 
They thus relate the fact: “ Gerbert,” they 
say, “had made, under propitious constella- 
tions, a head of brass, in which he forced the 
anti-christ to dwell. Once in his prison, the 
devil was enchained by magical formularies, 
which the Arabs had taught him, and he tor- 
mented the spirit of evil until he spoke by the 
mouth of thie brazen monster. Those who 
were stationed near the oratory of the pope 
had frequently heard the devil gay to him: 
tI cannot bear this any longer; I grant you 
all that you ask of me.’ ” 

Yesses states that Henry of Velleine, Robert 
of Lincoln, and Roger Bacon, had similar 
heads; and if we can believe Naude in his 
apology for great men, that Albert the Great 
had made an entire man who revealed to him 
the present, the past, and the future. He 
had employed, they said, thirty years of his 
life in framing it, under divers aspects of the 
constellations; the eyes, for example, had 
been made when the sun entered the sign of 
the zodiac which ruled the alloyage of metals. 
It was the same with the head, the neck, the 
shoulders, the waist, the thighs, the legs, and 
for all the other parts of the body, which he had 
made in accordance with the umes in which 
the planets which corresponded with them ap- 

ted. This figure was since called’ the An- 
roides of Albert: and St. Thomas Aquinas 
broke it, because, as he assures us, it stunned 
him with the continual noise of its prophecies. 

Sylvester was also very skilful in the me- 
ehanic arts; the invention of clocks with 
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pendulumis is attributed to him ; he construct- 
ed several of them with his own hand, and 
tticularly that of the cathedral of Magde- 
urg, which marked the seasons, the days, 
the months, the hours, and the lunar phases ; 
he made algebra a common study, and was a 
great lover of old books, which he sought for 
in Spain, Italy, Gaul, Belgium, and Germany, 
and even in the ancient capital of the Eastern 
empire. He wrote several treatises on rheto- 
ric and medicine, and was constantly occupied 
with astrology, or rather erence, and con- 
structed several spheres, which he proudly 
called his best works. 

Soon after his elevation to the pontifical 
throne, Gerbert definitely re-established Ar- 
nold in the archbishopric of Rheims, although 
that prelate had earnestly pursued him, and 
compelled him to take refuge in France. This 
act of greatness of soul was inspired rather 
by skilful policy than by true generosity. In 
his letter to Arnold, he said to him that it was 
the privilege of the Supreme See to pardon 
guilty ecclesiastics ; and that the metropolitan 
of Rheims, although deposed for grave sub- 
jects, yet not having been condemned by the 
court of Rome, could be replaced in his former 
condition, through the goodness of Sylvester. 

This pontiff augmented prodigiously the 
domains of the eh archi he received from 
Otho the Third, his old pupil, the city of Ver- 
ceil, the country which was dependant on it, 
and the country of Saint-Agatha, with the 
right of government and justice in these pro- 
vinces., On his entreaty, the emperor con- 
firmed the privileges which had been granted 
to the chair of St. Peter, by Pepin, Charle- 
magne, and Louis the Good Natured. 

It was at the commencement of his reign, 
that Sylvester granted to St. Stephen, king of 
Hungary, the royal crown, with the privilege 
of transmitting it to all his successors ; he even 
wished the cross to be borne before the prince, 
and named him ap hie perpetual legate to re- 
ward him for his apostolic conduct in-convert- 
ing the greatest part of ‘his people to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Otho was then in Poland, where he had 
conferred the title of king on Duke Boleslas ; 
but he was soon recalled into Italy to combat 
the Romans, who had revolted against his 
generals, The emperor entered the country ; 
retook Capua from the Saracens, distributed 
his army through the cities of Campania, and 
entered victorious into Rome, followed by his 
choicest troops. But the day after his instal- 
lation in the castle of St. Angelo, the people 
having assembled, flew to arms, and besieged 
‘him in his palace with such vigour, that he 
would have been forced to surrender, if Hugh, 
marquis of Etruria, and Henry, duke of Ba- 
varia, the prefects of the city, had not afforded 
him the means of leaving it, by parleying 
with the rebels. Otho, delivered from the 
peril, caused all his troops tò advance, invaded 

me asecond time, and punished the authors 
of the sedition, with extreme rigour. The 
pe died some time after these events, 

ving been poisoned by the widow of Crescen- 
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tius, whose daughter he had violated. The 
pope Sylvester was with him in his last mo- 
mente. 

At the beginning, of the following year, 
(1001,) Bernard, bishop of Hildesheim came 
to ask for justice from Gerbert, against the 
metropolitan of his church. He complained 
to the pontiff that Villegisus had seized upon 
a convent of girle, which did not belong to 
his administration. This monastery, called 
Gandesem, had always recognized the bishop 
of Hildesheim as its diocesan, until the day 
on which Sophia, the daughter of the em- 
peror Otho the Second, at the very moment of 
taking the veil, refused from pride to 
nounce her vows between the hands of an 
ecclesiastic who did not wear the pallium. 
The princess exacted, that the archbishop of 
Mayence, Should perform the ceremonies; 
Bernard having opposed it, the empress Theo- 
phania, besought him at least to permit Ville- 
gieus to be associated with him, and then was 
seen for the first time two prelates clothed in 
their episcopal ornaments, seated on each , 
side of the same altar. The bishop, how- 
ever, demanded from the prince, who was 
present, if he engaged to ratify the engage- 
ment of his sieter, although it had taken 
place irregularly; he summoned the princess 
to submit herself to him and his successor, 
declaring that his metropolitan had no rights 
in that church. 

. Sophia, who regarded herself as the sister 
of the emperor, rather than a non, left the 
monastery without the permission of the 
abbess, and lived at the court of Germany, 
where she abandoned herself to amorous in- 
trigues. Bernard then warned her to retum 
to her convent; but she, treating his remon- 
strances with contempt, placed herself ander 
the protection of Villegisus, affirming that it 
was from him she had received the veil. and 
not from the prelate of Hildesheim. 

The scandal of her amours and accouche- 
ments, however, compelled the emperor to 
cause her to return to the abbey of Gande- 
sem. Furious then against the prelate whom 
she regarded as the author of her disgrace, 
she spread disorder among the nuns, and ex- 
cited them to revolt; and at length, on the 
day of a solemn dedication, they refused him 
permission to enter the monastery, and called 
upon the archbishop of Mayence to perform 
the ceremony. Villegisus was stopped on 
his journey by his suffragans, who besought 
him not to infringe the canons of the church : 
and Henry, duke of Bavaria, urged Bernard to 
protest at once to the emperor and the coart 
of Rome against the pretensions of the nuns. 

Sylvester the Second, wishing to bring back 
peace to the church, assembled a council, at 
which all the laity and clergy who were ele- 
vated in dignity assisted. After the bene- 
diction of the holy father and the reading of 
the Bible, the floor was granted to Bernard, 
who accused his metropolitan of having h 
a synod in the monastery of Gandesem, in 
contempt of the rules which placed the nuns 
under his jurisdiction. The pontiff demanded 
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from the assembly, if they could consider as 
regular, the convocation of a synod by the 
archbishop of Mayence in an abbey which 
‘was a dependancy of the bishop of Hildes- 
heim. The fathers all replied at once, that 
the synod was irregular, and that they should 
reject, in accordance with the canons, the 
decisions made by it. The pope then arose 
and pronounced the judgment, “ By the an- 
thority of the apostles and fathers, we erase 
all that has been done by Villegisus and his 
accomplices, in the diocese of our brother 
Bernard during his absence.” He gave the 
storal baton to this prelate, and said to him, 
‘I restore to you my brother, and confirm 
in the possession of Gandesem and its 
lependancies, and prohibit any one, be he 
who he may, from causing you the least trou- 
ble or harm.” 

The archbishop of Mayence was written to, 
and a legate was named to preside over an 
assembly to be held in Saxony, before which 
that prelate was to make his defence. The 

ancil was convoked for the year 1001, and 
Frederick, a cardinal priest of the Roman 
church, a Saxon by birth, was chosen to re- 
present the sovereign pontiff. The cardinal 
went to Germany with a pompous embassy, 
and followed by a crowd of domestics clothed 
in liveries shining with gold, to show that he 
ope med the head of Christianity. 

The convention assembled at Polden, on 
the 22d of July, 1001. Villegisus, sustained 
by the prelateS‘of his party, at first excited a 
ec uproar in the council; bat the envoy of 

ylvester the Second, a man of remarkable 
firmness, appeased the murmurs, re-estab- 
lished silence, and made the accused himself 
read the letter which the holy father had ad- 
dressed to him. The reading being finished, 
Frederick addressed the bishops who were 
peee asking their advice; the metropo- 
itan of Hamburg declared in favour of Ber- 
nard, and of the decree made by the sove- 
reign pontiff. Saroiy had he finished speak- 
ing, when the doors of the church were opened 
and the synod was entered by laymen with 
arms in their hands, crying out “ death to the 
diocesan of Hildesheim, and to the envoy of 
the court of Rome.” Notwithstanding the im- 
minence of the danger, neither of them was 
alarmed. They harangued the disturbers, 
and showed them numerous troops without 
the church who were ready to strike those 
who dared to draw the sword in the temple 
of God. 

This firmness arrested the factious. The 
sitting, however, was finished for that day. 
On the next day the convention assembled 
anew, but Villegisus did not appear, notwith- 
standing the formal assurance he had given 
the evening before; and they learned that he 
had left Polden during the night. The legate 
having summoned him several] times in full 
council, suspended him from all ecclesiastical 
fonctions as contumacious, and ordered him 
to appear before the s od which was to be 
held in the palace of the Lateran, towards 
Christmas. On their side, the emperor and 

Vou. I. 2Q 
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Gerbert, indignant at the scandal which had 
taken place in Polden, commanded all the 
bishops of Germany who had taken part in 
this affair, to appear before them, not only to 
assist at the assembly convoked by the cardi- 
nal Frederick, but even to bring with them at 
their own expense the vassals of their diocese, 
who should follow their sovereign to the wars. 

Several assemblies were still occupied with 
this quarrel between Villegas and Bernard ; 
it finished by wearing itself out, rather from 
the effects of time, than from the authority 
of the pope and councils. 

During the following year Sylvester the 
Second convoked a synod in the palace of the 
Lateran, to judge another scene of scandal 
which took place in Italy. The chancellor, 
according to custom, opened the session, by 
addressing himself to the holy father, “My 
lord, your abbot of St. Peter near Perouse, 

resents complaints to this synod against 
Bishop Conon, who has rendered himeelf 
ilty of violence and eacrilege by tearing 
hin tom the altar of your monastery, and by 
driving him from the abbey. He assures you 
that the buildings of the convents have been 
pillaged, and that the bishop has seized upon 
all the riches of your monks.” 

Conon replied, “ His holiness has intrusted 
to me the See of Perouse, and made me swear 
that I would not abandon its rights. This 
convent belongs to my diocese, and the pope 
cannot claim a particular privilege to examine 
juridically into this dispute.” The fathers, 

owever, declared that this church apper~ 
tained to the sovereign pontiff. The prelate, 
to shun a more severe chastisement, consent-- 
ed to renounce the monastery of St. Peter, m 
favour of the apostolical throne, and gave the 
kiss of peace to his accuser. 

Gerbert was vain, ambitious, treacherous, 
and cruel ; authors relate as an evidence of his 
cruelty, that Guy, viscount of Linoues, hav- 
ing been cited to the court of Rome, by Grim- 
card, who accused’ him of having retained 
him a prisoner, to compel him to abandon to 
him the enjoyment of the abbey of Brantome, 
was condemned by Sylvester to be torn in 
pieces by two wild horses; and he even or- 
dered, that before the punishment, Guy should 
be surrendered to the bishop of Angonleine, 
to undergo the torture by fire. But the latter, 
moved by the entreaties of Guy, consented to 
forget the violence of which he had been the 
victim, and both fled into France to shun the 
resentment of the pope. 

After a pontificate of four years and a half, 
Gerbert died, at a very advanced a His 
obsequies were performed with all the pomp 
which was due to the sovereign pontiff of the 
church. His elegy has been engraved upon 
his sepulchre by one of his successors. 

After his death, however, the accusations of 
magic were renewed against him ; some chro- 
niclers gravely affirm, that Sylvester brought 
from Seville with him an abominable book, 
containing cabalistic formularies, with which 
he forced Lucifer to obey him, and the spirit 
of darkness promised the pontiff to guarantee 
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him against death, until the day in which 
he should celebrate mass in the church of 
Jerusalem. Sylvester, they add, hoped to 
live for ever, because he had formed the re- 
solution never to make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and continued to abandon himself 
to the most condemnable witchcraft of all 
kinds; but he soon proved that the promises 
of the devil are always fallacious and per- 
fidious. One day when the holy father was 
celebrating divine service in the church of the 
Holy Cross, called also the church of Jerusa- 
lem, the devil suddenly appeared to him on 
the altar, and seizing the golden figure of 
Christ, which decorated the chapel, struck 
him so violent a blow with it, that he died in 
a few hours. 

Before dying, Sylvester confessed to his car- 
dinals that ne had devoted himself to the devil; 
he recommended to them to place his body 
upon a car drawn by white horses, and to inter 
it in the place at which the coursers should 
sce of t Ives. This order was punc- 
tually executed, and the car having stopped 
before the church of the Lateran, his remains 
were there deposited with the aceustomed 
pomp. For a long time after, they stated at 

me, that, on the evening of the death of 
the pentita, they heard the bones of Sylvester 
the ud clash in his tomb, and the stone of 
his sepulchre was covered with a bloody sweat. 

Six centuries and a half had flown by since 
the death of this pope, when the church of 
the Lateran was re-constructed. His coffin, 
which was of marble, was opened, and the 
body was found clothed in the pontifical 
robes; the tiara upon the head, and the arms 
crossed. Sylvester appeared.to be still living, 
and spread around an odorous perfume ; but as 
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soon as a ray of light struck him, an infemal 
flame escaped from his body, and all was se- 
duced to ashes. There remained nothing but 

a crose of silver and the pastoral ring. 

« From that time the tomb ceased to present 
the same prodigies. The subterranean and 
lugubrious noises which had frightened the 
faithful, were no longer heard, nor were traces 
of blood perceived on the marble of the Mau- 
ntti me priests ee not peti to ex- 

n this change as an effect of sorcery, or as 
caused by the disappearance of the ‘devil, 
who for six hundr ears watched over the 
body of the holy father. An ecclesiastical 
historian, Muratori, who wrote to defend the 
memory of Sylvester, gravely affirms that this 
miracle should not surprise us, as several 
tombs of saints, which formerly exuded oil 
or manna, no longer offered in his time the 
same ere This singular remark was 
mada Ur uratori in 1740; that is, scarcely 
an hundred years since. 

The character of the eleventh century is 
remarkable for a mixture of gross superstition 
and horrible debauchery. So great were the 
ignorance and depravity, that it was imagined 
that tho reign of antichrist was ap i 
and they interpreted the strange phenomena 
of nature as presages of the accomplishment 
of the words of the Apocalypse in relation to 
the end of the world. The auguries and sor- 
ceries practised even by the clergy, had re- 
placed the sacraments and the esiastical 
ceremonies. Finally, there existed neither 
virtue nor piety in the world; Berenger 
says, “that the church was a collection of 
proud, impious, and wicked men, and that 
the apostolic chair had become a seat for 
demons!” 


JOHN THE SEVENTEENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
` SEVENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 


/ 


1004.) 


Bishop Sicco succeeds Sylvester the Second—Uncertainty as to kis origin and actions—Duration 
of his reign—His death—The heresy of, Vilgard. 


Tux bishop Sicco succeeded Sylvester the 
Second. The circumstances of his election 
remain completely unknown. We only know 
that he was enthroned by the name of John 
the Seventeenth. Platinus assures us that 
the family of this pontiff was in the very 
lowest orders of society. Father Pagi, on the 
other hand, affirms that it was of the most 
illustrious. The same uncertainty exists as 
to the character and actions of Sicco. Some 
authors maintain that he was cruel, vindictive, 
greedy of honours and riches; others pro- 
nounce a pompqus eulogy upon him. It is 
difficult to form a correct opinion among such 
contradictory statements; and the best found- 
ed that we can give is, that he occupied the 


Holy See about five months. He died at the 
commencement of the year 1004. 

During his pontificaté, a monk named Leu- - 
tard, endeavoured to pass himself off as a 
prophet, to seduce the simple, and extort 
money from them. He related, that one day, 
being asleep in the country, he had a miracu- 
lous revelation, in which he saw a flock of 
bees, who entered his body from the rear, and 
passed out by his eet making a t 
noise; and that he was ordered to do things 
impossible to men. On awakening, he went 
to Chalons, assembled the people, and an- ! 
nouncing himself as inspired by God, created {| 
so powerful a party, that they wished to place 
him on the See of that city. But Gebouin, 
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who was then. bishop of Chalons, demanded | garding the three poets, Virgil, 
monk, | Juvenal, as prophets, w 
inte a| follow to obtain eternal life. 


to be confronted with this impud 
her in despair precipitated need 
w 


Another fanatic, named Vilgard, gave birth | to 


32e 


and 


The holy father ordered the bishops of Italy 
exterminate those unfortunate fools by fire 


te a singular heresy, which consisted in re-' and sword, wherever they found them: 


JOHN THE EIGHTEENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1004.) ` 


Election of John the Eighteenth—Erection o; 
d of Rane Deak of John the Z, 


Fasan was chosen by the clergy, the grand- 
ees, and the people, as the most worthy to 
occupy the chair of St. Peter, and he was or- 
dained on the 19th of March, 1004, under the 
name of John the Eighteenth. -This pope 
was of Roman origin; his whole reign was 

in disgraceful effeminacy, infamy, and 
lebauchery. 

The oy ee event of his pontifi- 
cate, was the erection of Bamburg, or Baben- 
burg, in Franconia, into a bishopric. King 
Honiy. aio had for a long time desired to 
establish a See in this email city, built a mag- 
nificent church, which he enriched with all 
the sacred ornaments and vases nece for 
divine service. As it was situated in the dio- 
cese of Virsburg, Henry. offered to the bishop 
im exchange for this church and its depen- 
dencies, a large sum of money. The latter 
readily accepted the offers of rince, ‘and 
exacted besides that he shonld be made a 
metropolitan, and have for his suffragan the 
ecclesiastic who shonld be elevated to the See 
of Bamburg. 


the church of Bamburg into a bishopric—Council 


ighteenth—Vacancy in the Holy See. 


Henry having accepted these conditions, his 
eat aac Alberic and Louis, were intrusted 
with obtaining from the holy father the con- 


‘firmation of his title of metropolitan. John 


the Eighteenth profited by this ridiculous fan- 
tasy of the king. He demanded one hundred 
pounds of gold, and two hundred pounds of 
silver, for the rights of the Holy See. He 
then convoked a council at Rome, and ordered 
that the new church erected into a bi rick, 
should be dedicated to St. Peter, and Id 
remain under the particular protection of the 
ntifical See, although submitted to the areh- 
biskopar Mayence, ite metropolitan.: 

Fasan died on the 18th of July, 1009, after 
having eccupied the pontifical throne for five 
years and four months. 

At this period, the Greek clergy was not 
yet separated from the Latin clergy, and they 
continued to read at Constantinople the name 
of John the Eighteenth, in the saered writ- 
i as well as that of the patriarch. 

"Ehe Holy See remained vacant for twenty< 
four days after the death of the pope. 


SERGIUS THE FOURTH, THE 
s NINTH 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
POPE. 


[A. D. 1009.) 


The bishop of Albano enthroned 


the name of 


Sergius the Fourth—His origin and character 


— Duration of his pontificate—His death and epitaph. 


Perenr, bishop of Albano, was chosen pon- 
tiff, and su ed John, under the name of 
Sergius the Fourth. He was the son of a priest 
named Martin, and a Roman by birth. Pla- 
tinus and Ciaconius agree in representing him 


as a man of great piety and exemplary morals ; 
charitable to the poor, clement to ilty, 
of a perfect ness and extreme prudence. 
He turned 


l his thoughts towards heaven 
and governed the church with integrity and 
wisdom ; he was in fact the only priest of his 


time, worthy from his virtues, of occupying 
the throne of St. Peter. He undertook great 
reforms among the clergy of Rome, and had 
even formed a plan to drive the Arabs from 
Sicily, from whence these le made i 
tions into Italy; but the short duration of 
his pontificate did not it him to accom- 
plish designs useful to Christianity. 

During his reign, Libentius, archbishop of 
Hamburg, and Bernaire, bishop of Verden, 
excited a new difficulty about a parish church 
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which this latter claimed for his diocese, and 
on which Libentius had seized under the pre- 
text, that it had served as a place of retuge 
for St. Anscaire, the first apostle of that 
country, during a persecution. St. Anscaire 
had in truth built an oratory in which were 
deposited the relics of the martyre and the 
offerings of the common people rendered the 
possession of it very advantageous. The love 
of money was then the true motive for this 
scandalous quarrel. The metropolitan of Ham- 

, to put an end to the affair, sent as his 
deputy to Rome the deacon Odon, bearing rich 
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presents for Sergius. The then decided 
the question in his favour, in honour, as he 
said, of the memory of St. Anscaire. 

he holy father finally died in 1012, after 
having occupied the Holy See for two years 
and some months, if we can believe Sigebert, 
Gemblours, and Marianus Scotus. A i 
to Cæsar Rapson, he was interred near the 
oratory of St. Thomas. His epitaph informs 
us, that he distributed clothing and food to 
the poor, and that he was regarded as one of 
the lights of the church. 


BENEDICT THE EIGHTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH 


POPE. 
{A. D. 1012.] 

The bishop of Porto chosen and enthroned by the name ‘of Benedict the Eighth—He is 
execrated by the Romans—The anti Gregory—The faction of Benedict, at first victorious, 
is then driven from the city—He takes refuge in Germany with Henry the Second—His return 
to Rome—Coronation of the emperor—He confirms the election of his brother Arnold to the 


archbishopric of Ravenna—Benedict the Eighth defeats the Saracens—Bull 


against the Jews 


—Origin of the Norman sway in Italy—Journey of the pontiff to Germany—Council of Pavia 


| —Benedict complains of the licentious lives of the clergy—Pilgrimage of Robert, kt 
France, to a & of the pope. , 


Arter the death of Sergius, the heto of 
Porto, the son of Gregory, count of Tusculum, 
was chosen sovereign pontiff, by the faction 
of the marquisses of Tuscanella in Etruria, 
his relatives, who during a centyry had al- 
ready seated so many wretches on the throne 
of St. Peter. He took the name of Benedict 
the Eighth. The Romans, who execrated this 
pontiff, on account of his vices, conspired 
against his authority. A powerful party was 
zoon formed among the clergy, who proclaim- 
ed another pope under the name of Gregory. 
Benedict, however, still remained master 
of the palace of the Lateran; Gregory then 
courageously placed himself at the head of 
the people, drove the ponie from the city, 
and forced him to seek refuge in Germany 
with Henry the Second. That prince declared 
against the anti-pope, threatened with his 
wrath the citizens who refused to recognize 
his protegé as the sovereign pontiff, and even 
gare him troops who conducted him back into 
mbardy. The Romans, alarmed at the pre- 
parations which were making for war against 
them, and fearful of a new invasion, deter- 
mined to send deputies to Benedict, to be- 
seech him to return to his palace of the Late- 
ran. Gregory was in his turn driven from the 
city, and left the tiara to his competitor, who 
seated himeelf anew in the chair of St. Peter. 
Some days after they heard the news of a 
victory gained by Henry over the army of 
a pretender to the empire, named Ardouin 
and the prince soon came to Rome in person 
to be consecrated by the pontiff. This cere- 
mony took place at the beginning of the year 
1014. Henry entered the church, aocompe- 


of 


nied by twelve senators, of whom six had 
their beards shaved in the Roman i 

and six wore long moustachios after the Ger- 
man. He held by the hand the beautiful 
Cunegonda, his wife. The pope waited for 
the procession on the threshold of the temple; 
he asked the emperor if he would consent to 
be named defender of the church, and swear 
fidelity to him and his successors. Henry 
took the oath in a loud voice; Benedict then 
permitted him to enter the sanctuary, solemnly 
crowned him, and suspended before the altar 
of St. Peter, the diadem which he wore during 
the ceremony. Cunegonda was also crowned 


a tear 
he holy father then presented to the em- 
peror a golden apple surrounded by two cir- 
cles of precious stones, which each 
other and was surmounted by a golden cru- 
cifix. The apple represented the world, the 
cross was the symbol of religion, the precious 
stones portrayed the virtues of the monarch. 
Lindi on receiving it exclaimed, “I under- 
stand, holy father, that you wish to teach me 
how to govem my actions and my people. I 
accept the pledge which binds me to God and 
the world, and I will intrast the sacred de- 
posit to those who have trampled under foot 
the pomps of the world in arder to follow the 
standard of Christ.” He sent this precious 
stone to the convent of Cluny, which, at this 
period, was esteemed the most regular of all 
the menasteries, and which had been already 
honoured by his munificence. 

After the ceremony of the consecration, a 
sumptuous feast was prepared in the palace 
of the Lateran, and the pontiff entertained the 
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emperor and empress of the West at supper. 
The donations which had been made to the 
Holy See from the time of Charlemagne to 
that of on ti Third Pics confirmed and 
augmented by Henry, who, however, reserved 
to himself, as his predecessors had done, the 
sovereign power over Rome, and the right of 
sending commissioners to receive the com- 
pints of the people and administer justice. 

re-established the independence of the 
pontifical elections, and made a decree per- 
mitting the Romans to consecrate a ca- 
nonically elected, before they had taken the 
oath of fidelity to the empire. 

During his sojourn in Bons; the emperor, 
whilst assigting at divine service, remark 
that the Nicean creed was not chanted after 
the Gospels. He was shocked at it, and de- 
manded from the holy father, why the Roman 

riests celebrated mass in a different way 
rom those of Gaul, Germany, and Italy. The 
impudent Benedict replied, that the supreme 
church having never been infected with heresy 
had no need of declaring its faith; and be- 
sides, that divine wiedom commanded us not 
to enclose our belief in words, because men 
discussed or interpreted them at their will. 
This reply was audacious and false, adds the 
venerable Bernon, abbot of Richenou, who 
was present at interview between the 
pope and the sovereign. 

ə emperor caused the election of his 
brother Arnold to the See of Ravenna to be 
confirmed, to the prejudice of Adalbert, whom 
he even wished to degrade as an usurper of 
that diocese. He, however, yielded to the just 
representations of the clergy, and gave to the 
prelate, as an morami the See of Aricia. 

Henry had hardly left Italy, when the Sa- 
racens made an inroad on the shores of Tus- 
cany, took the city of Luna by assault, drove 
off ite inhabitants, and made themselves mas- 
tera of all the country. When this news 
reached Rome, the po 
to assemble, and, placing himself at their 
head, marched to meet the Arabs, trusting, 
said authors, to the aid of God and the cour- 
rage of his troops. His dispositions for battle 
were made with consummate skill. He pre- 
pared a large number of barges which he 
placed between the enemy’s vessels and the 
shore, which were to prevent the Arabs from 
receiving reinforcements when the signal for 
the attack was given. : 

They combatted for three days. The Chris- 
tians, though frequently repuleed by the Sa- 
eens yet animated by the example of the 
pontiff, who charged at their head, ended by 
gaining the victory ; the ranks of the barba- 
rians t before their efforts ; almost all the 
infidels were killed, and their number was so 

t, that it was impossible to count the dead. 

e booty was divided on the field of battle. 
The pope received, for his share, the wife of 
the Saracen leader, who had been made pri- 
soner, and who was of a marvellous beauty ; 
but the cruel Benedict cut off her head with 
his own hand; himself despoiled the dead 
body, tearing from it a crescent of gold, and 


ordered all the bishops | had 
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the precious stones which ornamented her 
turban, and. gave her corpse to his soldjers. 

The pontiff then put off his warlike equip- 
ments, dressed himself in his sacerdotal gar- 
ments, and celebrated a solemn mass, to thank 
Christ for this memorable victory. On the 
next ny the Arab chief, exasperated by the 
loss of his army and the crue} death of hig 
wife, sent one of his officers to the Christian 
camp; he laid at the feet of the pontiff a bag- 
full of cheanuts, and announced to him, that 
the number of Saracens whe would come to 
Italy to avenge the death of their brethren, 
would surpass the number of the chesnuts. 
The warlike pontiff then caused them to bring 
a small bag of millet, and, handing it to the 
ambassador, thus spoke to him: “Say to your 
master, that if he returns a second time to th 
territory of St. Peter, he will find as many 
soldiers to defend it às I send him grains of 
millet.” 

A-new act of cruelty on the part of Bene- 
dict is related at this period. An earthquake 
had been. felt at Rome on the holy Friday 
after the ‘adoration of the cross; the pope, 
having learned that the Jews were at the time 
celebrating religions ceremonies in their syna- 
Rogue, ordered them all to be beheaded. 

‘hese unfortunate persons were at once given 
up to the executioner, and after their. punish- 
ment, adds the historian, the fury of the winds 
subsided, an& the earth suffered no more 
from the horrible tremblings which shook the 
holy city! 

rd is generally supposed, that it was about 
the end of the year 1016, that a Norman lord 
named Ralph took refuge at Rome, to esca 
the vengeance of Duke Richard, whose daugh- 
ter he seduced. The sovereign pontiff 
was then threatened by the imperial governor 
of the Greek provinces, with a war of exter- 
mination if he refused to pay a considerable 
tribute ; and already, joining actions to threats, 
invaded a part of the province of Bene- 
ventum, which belonged to the apostolic throne. 
On one'side, the avarice of the pope prevented 
him from consenting to pay the tribute exact- 
ed; on the other, the cowardice of the Ro- 
mans left him no hope of opposing the incur- 
sions of the enemy. ; 

In this extremity, Benedict besopght Ralph 
to take the command of the troops of the 
church; and he, at the head of the Italian 
took the field, marched upon Beneventum, an 

ined several signal victories over the army of 

il. The rumour of his exploits soon spread 
even to Normandy, and a multitude_of the 
warriors of that province, abandoned their 
county, taking with them their wives and 
children, and joined Ralph, who incorporated 
them in his army. . 

Such was the beginning of the Norman 
sway in the Roman peninsula, Ralph, how- 
ever, after a series of battles, in which he was 
always conqueror, perceived that his country- 
men, decimated by the enemy, were reduced 
to some thousands of soldiers. He then re- 
solved to pass the mountains, and go to Henry 
the Secona,to ask for re-inforcements from him. 

28 
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Benedict the Eighth accompanied him into 
Germany for the same end, and to accelerate 
the succours which the emperor had promised 
him against the Greeks. The holy father 
celebrated the festival of Easter at Bamburg, 
and, on the following Sunday, consecrated the 
church of St. Stephen, which the prince then 
offered to the Roman church. He also gave 
to him the city of Bamburg, and its depend- 
encies, joining to them an annual tribute of 
a white horse, richly caparisoned, and of a 
puree of & hundred marks of silver. 

The pope then returned to his estates, to 
assist at a council which he had convoked 
at Pavia, and whose proceedings have been 
preserved by historians. At the opening of 
dhe synod Benedict reed a long discourse, in 
which he strongly censured the licentious lives 
of the clergy ; he accused the priests of dissi- 

ting in orgies the property they had received 
by the liberality of kings, and of employing 
the revenues of their churches in the support 
of their prostitutes, or to enrich their bast- 
ards. He invoked against them the canons 
of Nice, which recommended to ecclesiastics 
tó preserve continence, and prohibited them 
from living with concubines; finally, he re- 
called to their remembrance the decrees of 
St. Siricus and St. Leo, who condemned the 
maatriages of priests and even of sub-dea- 
cons. 

The holy father called all the children of 

ieste bastards ; and maintained that children 

ro of a free woman and of a cle an, a 
serf of the church, should inherit the condition 
of their father. Some bishops wished to op- 
pose to him this passage of St. Paul: “That 
every one should marry to shun fornication.” 
He then broke out into violent language against 
the concubine-keepers who dared to oppose 
his decisions. He replied, that the apostle 
had not intended to apply this command to 
priests, but to laymen; dnd that those who 
should maintain this heresy should be excom- 
muynicated, as the followers of Jovinian had 
been by their fathers. 

Benedict made a decree, divided into seven 
articles, to prohibit ecclesiastics from having 
wife or concubine ; he extended it to all the 
clergy, regular and secular, without exception ; 
he declared that the children of ecclesiastics 
should be regarded as serfs, and should belong 
to the dioceses, although their mothers were 
free women. He anathematized the judges 
who should render them their liberty ; he pro- 
hibited, under penalty of stripes and impri- 
sonment, any serf of the church from making 
any acquisitions in the name of a freeman, 
until the bishop had given him all the rights 


-ofone. Henry the Second, at the entreaty of | i 


Benedict, confirmed these different decrees 

y an ordinance, also divided into seven 
articles, and added the penalty of temporal 
punishments to the spiritual pains, in order 
to assure their execution. 
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The emperor, who had come into Italy with 
his troops to o the invasions of the 
Greeks, united his army to the intrepid bands 
of the Normans, who were already com- 
mencing to form a kingdom on the shores of 
the Adriatic. The Greeks were defeated in 
every encounter ; Ralph retook from them all 
the places they had occupied in Campania; 
he drove them from Apulia. enclosed them in 
a corner of Calabria,.and finally finished by 
driving them entirely out of Italy. Robert 
the Second, king of France, accompanied by 
Enguerrand, abbot of Saint Niquier, and seve- 
ral ecclesiastical dignitaries, made a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, and was admitted to kiss the 
feet of the pope. Weare ignorant of the 
cise period at which the prince accompli 
this po journey. 

After a reign of twelve years, the pope died 
in the palace of the Lateran, at the beginning 
of the year 1024, and was interred in the 
church of St. Peter. 

A great number of authors gravely relate 
the numerous apperitions of Benedict the 
Eighth. Platinus assures us that a prelate 
saw the ghost of the holy father, robed in his 

tifical ornaments, and mounted on a black 
orse. The bishop having asked the phan- 
thom ‘which way he was. going, the pontiff 
seized him forcibly by the arm, and lifting 
him from the earth, bore him to a place ia 
which was concealed treasures, which he or- 
dered him to distribute to the pvor, to alla 
the sufferings he was enduring in another life 
as a punishment for his rapine. 

Sigebert and Petrus Damnianus also affirm 
that the pope red to his successor, and 
besought his prayers to moderate the fires of 
purgatory, in which he was condemned to re- 
main a thousand years on account of his 
crimes. 

Vincent de Beauvais, the reader to the 
king St. Louis, who lived two hundred years 
later, relates with simplicity, that the decree 
which condemned Benedict was conditional; 
and that a monk of Cluny had a revelation in 
which the Holy Virgin announced to him, that 
the pope would be freed from his pains by 
their prayers, and the merits of St. Odillon 
their abbot; that the monks then redoubled 
their austerities, and obtained his deliverance ; 
that the dead pontiff came himself to thank 
them one day when they were praying ìn 
church; that he apprised them of his happy 
release from the flames of Etna, and painted 
to them the sublime joys which he tasted in 
the heavenly Jerusalem. This passage, from 
the pious Vincent of Beauvais, leads us to 
paler that the place chosen for purgatory, 
is the island of Sicily. 

How ridiculous soever these fables are, 
they show us that Benedict the Eighth, should 
be placed among those pontiffs who have 
scandalized the church by their extortions, 
debaucheries and crimes. 
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JOHN THE NINETEENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 


FIRST 
[A. D. 


POPE. 
1024.) 


Scandalous election of John—The patriarch of Constantinople offers to sell him the title o 


Pope of the East—Invention of the gamut by the monk 


of Arezzo—Letter from t 


Gu 
famous musician—Coronation of the emperor Conrad the Seiad Cémplaiats of Canute, 
king of England, of the council of Limoges on the sale of absolutions—John the Nineteenth 
driven from Rome—Brought back by Conrad—His death. ' 


Jonn was elevated to the Holy See by the 
faction of his brother Alberic, count of Tus- 
canella and Segni. He succeeded his brother, 
Benedict the Eighth, under the name of John 
the Nineteenth. Some authors maintain, that 
before being named pontiff, he already occu- 
pied.the See of Porto; but historians, whose 
testimony is the most entitled to credit, main- 
tain on the contrary that he was a mere lay- 
man. Thus, the freedom of election which 
the pious Henry had restored, served but to 
favour the intrigues of the Roman lords, and 
to consolidate the power of the patricians. 

As soon as this new exaltation was known 
at Coustantinople, the patriarch sent embas- 
sadors to Rome to propose to the holy father 
to sell him the title of pope of the Greek 
church. The deputies, bearing rich presents, 
were favourably received by John, and the 
bargain was on the point of beingconclud 
when the noise of it spread abroad, an 
clamours rose from ‘all 
which forced the ponti # forbear concluding 
such a scandal. 

Guy, a monk of Arezzo, lived at this period 
and invented the. gamut; it is related, that 
struck by the difficulties which the methods 
of teaching the music for religious singing 
presented, he imagined the notation of sounds 
and composed a new system of music in con- 
nection with Michael, a monk of Pomposia, 
who laboured with him in this discovery. 

We give a letter of the celebrated monk, 
in which he describes an interview he had: 
with the po “I hope, he wrote to his 
friend, that those who shall come after us, 
will pray for the remission of our sins; for | 
they will be enabled to learn from us in a 
single year, that which they could not have | 
acquired before under ten years of hard study. 
Pope John, who now governs the Roman 
charch, having heard of our school, and of the 


rts of Christendom, 


which he had never heard sung. Unfortu- 
nately my health did not permit me to remain 
in Rome, eects in those maritime or marshy 
places, the heat of the sammer would have 
iled me. I then returned to my convent 
from which I shall repair at the beginning of 
the winter, in order to explain our work more 
at length to the holy father.” , 
After the death of Henry the Second, his 


son Conrad succeeded him, and came to the. 


ntifical city, in the year 1027. John the 
ineteenth, in order to ingratiate himself 


with the monarch, went to meet him at Lake | 


Como, and, 


roclaimed him emperor in the 
church of 


. Peter; the queen Gisella, his 


wife, was crowned ig a at the same time. . 


Rodolph, the king of 


Canute, king of England and Denmark, who, 
had come to Rome to complain of the enor- 
mous contributions which the Hol 
on the pilgrims of his kingdom. The English 
pies also protested against the tribute which 


is archbishops were compelled to pay, when . 


they asked for the pallium. 

Some time alter a synod of French bishops 
was held at Limoges, who reformed the judg- 
ments of the pope, and prohibited the court 


lof Rome from selling absolution to the ex- 


communicated to the insult of their bishops. 
Evjelric, a canon of Paris, thus spoke in the 
convention. “You know, my brethren, that 
the venerable Stephen, bishop of Clermont, 
had anathematized Ponce, count of Auvergne, 
for having deserted his lawful wife and mar- 
ried the wife of another. In his just indigna- 
tion he refused to pardon this lord, until he 
amended his wrongs; but the guilty man 
dared. to present himself at Rome, and bought 


| absolution from the holy father himself. When 


we were advised of this act of simony, we ad- 
dressed strong reproaches to the pontiff. He 


manner in which our antiphonal teaches chil- | declared to us that he had been taken by sur- 


dren in a few hours, chants which were un- 
known to them, has sent me messengers in- 
structed to bring me to him. I went to Rome 
with Gregory, the abbot of Milan, and Peter, 
prevost of the canons of Arezzo, a very learne 

man a our times. His ee? received me 
joyfully, and kept me a long time perusin 

bat method which he regarded as ondoria 
The pontiff studied the rules, and was un- 
willing to torminate the audience, without 
having learned from the antiphonal a verse, 


rise, and that he would have rejected Ponce 
rom the church, had he known all the cir- 
cumstances of the affair. I declare then to 
you, my brethren, chiefs of dioceses, that the 
popes have no right to oppose onr decision 
and that they cannot but approve them ai 
lend them the aid of their aut ore 

The synod was then occupied with measures 
to put an end to the disorders of the kingdom, 
for since the reign of Louis the good-natured, 
the sovereign authority was no longer re- 


See levied | 


urgundy, the uncle of : 
Gisella, assisted at this ceremony, as did’also . 
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spected in the provinces which composed the | the holy host, that it was really from Jesus 
empire of Charlemagne. In France, Germany, | Christ. The council, in consequence, thereof, 
and Italy, each lord administered justice with | ordered that this letter should be sent to all 
arms in his hands, and the dukes, marquises, | the churches of Christendom, and that men 
and counts, made terrible wars among them-| of all ranks should be obliged to conform to 
selves. Cities were abandoned to pillage, the | the instructions which it contained. These in- 
inhabitants were mercilessly put to death ; and | structious were ridiculous and obscene. They 
prohibited the faithful from having connection 
with their-wives, except on certain days; they 
recommended to them {to fast on Fridays on 
bread and water, and to abstain from flesh on 
Saturdays. They prohibited them from taking 
up arms to avenge themselves ou an enemy, 
or to seize upon the property of monasteries ; 
they permitted men to play with the nuns, but 
not to violate them....... In every diocese 
the faithful were sworn upon the Bible, reli- 
; giously to observe these proces, under pen- 
alty of excommunication, confiscation of pro- 
perty, and privation of sepulchral rites. Such 
was, according to Baudry, bishop of Noyon, 
the origin of the holy truce. 
The assembly at Limoges was aleo occupied 
by several rules to arrest the political ambition 
o 


cultivators of the soil, citizens, merchants, and 
even serfs, were treated as wild beasts by the 
nobles and kings. The clergy themselves 
were no longer respected. Their riches hav- 
ing excited the cupidity of the lords, the mo- 
nasteries were sacked, the nuns violated, and 
the churches burned. 

To the disasters of these wars of extermina- 
tion were added the horrors of famine; men 
devoured each other, and a large number of 
unfortunates were condemned to be burned 
for having eaten human flesh. During three 
years that the scourge lasted, the living were 
not samyieaty numerous to bury the dead 
and they piled up the dead bodies in chame 
houses. ? 

Notwithstanding these public calamities, 
the nobles, like hideous vultures, tore down 
the cities, and disputed for the dead bodies to 
despoil them. 

Finally, at the council of Limoges, the fa- 
thers determined to strike a great: blow, and 
to use even the authority of God to arrest the 
disorders. A solemn sitting was announced | himself so odious to the Romans, that a con- 
through all the provinces, and the faithful | spiracy was formed against his life; butas he 
were invited to the council. At the opening | never went out unless surrounded by his satel- 
of the sitting, after the usual prayers, a bishop | lites, the qgnspirators resolved to take up 
rose and addressed the crowd, which reamed arms; they assembled in the public places, 
into an immenee hall: “Iam about to an- | excited the people and besieged the 
nounce to you,” he said, “great news, my |of the Lateran. The holy father escaped 
brethren ; Jesus Christ himself has sent me | from Rome, and took refuge in Germany with 
letters from heaven, to order me to re-establish | Conrad the Second, who in the end, esta- 
peace on earth. l propose to submit them | blished him by force of arms, and punished 
to a commission for examination, who can then | the seditious. 
inform you of the will of God.” Ten bishops} This pontiff, say the old chroniclers, recon 
were designated for this important verifica- | quered his throne at the point of the sword. 
tion; they, after having studied the letter|He died on the 8th of November, 1033, after 
which was presented to them, declared upon fa reign of nine years and some months. 


the court of Rome, and lo free the goods of 
the French clergy from the cupidity of the 
pontiff, by maintaining the liberties of the 
Gallican church. 

John the Nineteenth, by his debauchery, 
exactions, and tyranny, at length rende 


BENEDICT THE NINTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SECOND 
~ POPE. 
[A. D. 1033] 


Simoniacal election of the nephew of John the Nineteenth, who is ordained at the age of twelve years 
—The emperor Conrad holds a parliament at Pavia—Insolence of the bishop of Mitan—Dis- 
turbances in Poland—Prince Casimir freed from his vows, and crowned. king of Poland—~ 
Benedict driven from Rome. 


Arter the death of John the Nineteenth,| This pontiff soiled the chair of St. Peter 
the faction of the marquisses and counts of | with ao many crimes and debaucheries, that 
Tuscanella endeavoured to place one of the} Cardinal Benno accuses him of having em- 
members of their family on the Holy See. ployed witchoraft and enchantments, and of 
Intrigues, money, and threats, procured the | having given to his mistresses love-philte 
election of Theophylactus, nephew of the two | which rendered them desperately enamour 
preceding popes and the son of Alberic, count f of his person. He affirms, that he sacrificed 
of Tusculum. He was enthroned at the age of | to demons, and assisted at the assemblies of 
twelve, under the name of Benedict the Ninth. | magicians, in the woods at night. 
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Some years after the exaltation of Benedict, 
the emperor Conrad made a new descent into 
Lombardy, to subdue the lords, who had taken 
up arms against his authority; he went to 
Pavia, where he held a parliament, for the 

of interrogating in pereon, Heribert, 
bishop of Milan, concerning the extortions 
with which he was charged. But the proud 
prelate dared to make this insolent reply to 
the prince: “ Whatsoever I have found in the 
domains of St. Ambrose, or whatsoever I have 
acquired, be it in what way it is, I shall take 
care of during my life, and will not surrender 
the least of it.” hi 

The emperor, in hijs indignation, ordered 
him to be arrested and confided. to the charge 
of Poppin, archbishop of Aquileia, and of Con- 
rad, duke of Carinthia, who were to oonduct 
him to Placenza. hen he arrived in this 
last city, the archbishop claimed the assist- 
ance of a monk to aid him in his devotions. 
His request was ted ; but one night, whilst 
the monk slept, he took his garments, deceiv- 
ed the guards by his disguise, and escaped to 
Milan, where he resisted, for a whole year, 
the troops sent against him. 

Heribert, not content with lanchiag excom- 
munications against the emperor, stirred up 
the bishops of the adjoining dioceses, and by 
means of his intrigues, succeeded in forming 
a vast conspiracy, whose aim was to di 
Conrad from his throne, and elevate in his 
pace, Otho, the count of Upper Burgundy. 

e plan having been discovered, the bishops 
of Verceil, Cremona, and Placenza, were ar- 
rested and conducted beyond the Alps, into 
the prisons of the empire. Heribert, still shat 


up in Milan, and beyond the reach of the | Th 


prince, was unwilling to listen to any terms 
of accommodation which the holy father made 
him. Benedict finally de him from his 
See and anathematized him. Conrad gave 
his bishopric to a noble named Ambrose, and 
a baron i the same diocese ; but he could net 
pat his protegé in possession of his church ; 

excommunicated archbishop maintained 
himeelf in it in defiance of the emperor, and 
seized on the domains which Ambrose pos- 
sessed about the city. 

Conrad was soon compelled even to suspend 
the tions of the siege, to succour the 
pontiff who had been driven from Rome, on 
account of his depredations. This prince, 
who had, from motives of policy, declared 
himself the protector of the counts of Tusca- 
nella, led back the young pope, who had then 
attained his eighteenth year, in triumph to 
the holy city. 

Events were pas in Poland; King 
Mieczislas died, and Richenza, his widow, had 
incurred aniversal hatred by endeavouring to 
‘weigh down the people beneath the yoke of 
a despotic government. The virtuous citi- 
zens of the kingdom addressed sage remon- 
strances to her, advising her to change her 
conduct and mode of government. Richenza 
having despised their warnings, they refused 
all obedience to her ; the people took up arms, 
seized upon palace, a drove away this 
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proud queen in disgrace. .But she carried 
with her the royal treasures and the crown 
geeks and retired with her son Casimir, into 

ermany, from whence she intrigued to re- 
turn. The young prince traversed Hungary, 
and went to France to visit the celebrated 
abbey of Cluny ; the holiness of its inhabitants 
so impressed his mind, that he resolved to 
dedicate himself to God. He was admitted 
into the abbey, and pronounced his vows in 
the name of Charles. 

Poland was entirely abandoned to the dis- 
orders which the ambition of neighbouring 
princes excited in the provinces; the Chris- 
tian religion was abandoned ; bands of peas- 
ants, led by nobles, ravaged the rat and 
devastated the churches, and, finally, Bretis- 
laus, duke of Bohemia, under pretext of pro- 
tecting the priests, entered upon the Poli 
territories and eeized upon the most important 
cities of the country ; amongst others, of Gnes- 
na, which was the capital. This prince lay- 
ing aside all shame, proceeded, with the bi- 
shop of Prague, who accompanied him in his 
expeditions, to pillage the churches. They 
carried off from the cathedral of Gnes 
a golden crucifix weighing three hundre 
pounds, three valnable tables enriched with 
precious stones, and even the body of St. 
Adalbert; but we are assured, that the clergy, 
deceiving their sacrilegious greediness, placed 
in stead of the reliques of the martyr, those 
of St. Gudence his brother. 

To put an end to these depredations, Ste- 
phen, the metropolitan of that See, sent a de- 
putation to the sovereign pontiff, who cited 
the guilty to appear at the court of Rome. 
ey immediately sent embassadors, who 

ined to the pope that their intention was 
to do homage to the memory of the holy mar- 
tyr Adalbert, and that they had exercised a 
legitimate night of conquest in seizing upon 
his remains. They strengthened their rea- 
sonings, by a large sum of money, and Theo- 
phylactus declared that they were innocent 
of the crimes with which they were charged. 

The Poles, worn out by anarchy and the 
evils it carries in its train, assembled in a 

eral diet to remedy the disasters. After 
ving deliberated at length, the assembly 
determined to send an embasey to the young 
Casimir, to offer him the crown. For this 
purpose they chose several deputies, who 
went to France and obtained permission from 
St. Odillon, the superior of the monastery, to 
visit the prince. They thus spoke to him : ‘We 
come, prince, in the name of the lords and of 
all the nobility of Poland, to beseech you to 
have pity upon that kingdom, to remount its 
throne and free it from its enemies.” Casi- 
mir replied to them: “That he belonged no 
longer'to the world, and could not even listen 
to them without the permission of his abbot. 
The deputies then addressed the same request 
to St. Odillon ; who, considering that he had 
not the per to free a professed monk and 
ordained deacon from his vows, sent them to 
the holy father. 
Benedict at firet refused to restore Casimir 
28 
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to his people ; gold and 
tle, overcame his resistance. finally, the 
promise of an annual tribute obtained for the 
prince, not only permission to leave his mo- 
nastery and return to his dignities, but even 
to An author affirms, that this tri- 
bute was levied with great rigour, not on the 
nobles or clergy, but on the unfortunate peo- 
ple, who have been obliged, ever since that 
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presenta little by Hit- | pe 
, and, 


riod, to cut their hair behind their ears in 
the fashion of the monks. Casimir married 
a Russian princess, and his reign commenced 
in 1004. 

The pope Theophylactus became daily 
more odious to the ans, until finally, after 
twelve years of rapine, murders, rapes, and 
robberies, the people drove him from the 
holy city. 


John, bishop of Sabine, bu 
returns with an army— 


priest named John. 


' Arter the expulsion of Benedict the Pia, 
the bishop of Sabine, one of those who 
Spaad r the pes of St. Peter elak e 
phylactus, spent his money among 
promised daie and anges to the teny, 
and obtained the papacy on the day succeeding 
Christmas, 1044. was ordained under the 
name of Sylvester the Third, and his reign 
lasted three months. . 
Benedict the Ninth, by the assistance of 
the counts of Tuscanella, his relatives, levied 
. armed bands, which traversed the country of 
Rome, insulted the citizens, and devastated 
thefarms. To put an end to the incendiarisms 
and murders of these brigands, the holy city 
‘was compelled to open its gates to the un- 
worthy pontiff, who remounted the apostolic 


e. 
But his debaucheries and exactions soon 
excited a new revolt, and to avoid the effects 
of the indignation of the people, he resolved 


SYLVESTER THE THIRD, ANTI-POPE. 
l ' [A. D. 


the pontifical throne and reigns three months— Benedict the Ninth 
people rise against him a second time—He selis the tara toa 


1064.) 


He, however, judged that it would be unwor- 
thy of him to lay down the pontificate with- 
out drawing important advantages from it, and 
he sold his tiara for fifteen’ thousand pounds 
of gold to a priest named John; he then retired 
to the palace of the count of Tusculum, his 
father. 

In the-midst of this universal depravity, a 
holy monk, Peter Damien, raised his voice to ~ 

eavour to lead back men to the sentiments 

of virtue. This religious had at first profeseed 
human literature with great success; bar 
guided by an heavenly inspiration, he 
quitted the vanities of the world to give him- 
self up to the study of science, in the eilence 
of the cloister. From beneath the frock of 
the monk, this philosopher gave useful advice 
to popoa smdl kings ; sought to enlighten the 
people, and prepared the germs of that for- 
midable revolution which was to go on in- 
creasing until it should one day overthrow 


to abandon the government of the charch.] the powerful of the earth. 


JOHN THE TWENTIETH, ANTI-POPE. 
, [A. D. 1045.] 


John consecrated by Benedict—Shameful conduct of the trio—Their debaucheries and crimes— 
They sell the pontificate to a fourth pope. 


Brneprct consecrated the priest to whom 
he had sold the tiara, and enthroned him 
under the name of John the Twentieth. But 
Sylvester the Third, who had acquired the ATA 
pecy by an equally criminal simony, wished to 
REA his rights to the throne of the apostle. 
He entered Rome, seized upon the Vatican, 
and defended himself courageously against 
the troops of the anti-pope, his competitor. 

Benedict, on his side, having dissipated the 
price of his infamous bargain, conceived the 
project of retaking the chair of St. Peter, to 
sell it a second time. He levied new bands 


of soldiers, re-entered the palace of the Late- 
ran by force, and drove away the pontiff whom 
he had himself established. Thus were seen 
in Rome three popes; one holding his See in 
St. John the Lateran, another at St. Peters, 
and the third, at St. Maria Majora: Jesue 


Christ had three vicars, Benedict the Nin 


Sylvester the Third, and John the Twentieth! 
and, as if the disgrace had not yet reached its 
height, these priests made an aborninable 


among .themselves, to divide the 


compact 
spoils of the people, and the patrimony of the 
poor. : 
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` Cotemporary authors affirm, that those three | murder; finally, when they had exhausted 


demons, unchained from hell, assembled each 
night in monstrous orgies with their minions, | apostolical throne, for the four 


and filled Rome with adultery, robbery and 


the treasures of ‘St. Peter, they put up the 
time, at 
auction. 


~] 


GREGORY THE SIXTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 


THIRD 


[A. D. l 
Simoniacal election of John Gratian—-He is enthroned under the name of Gre 


POPE.: 
1045,] 


gory the Sixth— 


Contradictory opinions in relation to him—Council of Pavia—Gre convicted of simony 
and deposed. d sa x 


A nıcH Roman priest, named John Gratian, 
offered the highest price to the three exe- 
crable anti-popes. Frey gave him the 
ference ; the Farvain was concluded on the 
very altar of Christ itself, and they consecrated 
John by the name of G the Sixth. 

Several ecclesiastical writers have glorified 
this unworthy priest, for having overthrown 
this monstrous trinity, but though the monk 
Glaber exalts the virtues and the piety of 
G we must own that the moving spri 
of ie Sladnet did not arise from the pint 0 

the tolic doctrine, but from the immode- 
esire of pene the tiara. From the 
inning of his reign, Gratian knew that he 
aan haa ier ies of nis erection to be 
ten is isy; he therefore. 
plied himself to govern e church with the 
reste of moderation, and reformed some 
mses. But soon finding himself absolute mas- 
ter in Rome, he joined cruelty to avarice ; put 
to death by torture, the most opulent citizens, 
for the purpose of confiscating their property. 
He soon repaired by his exactions the sacri- 
fices he had been ol to make in order to 
; purchase the tiara. 
Unhappy Italy, ruined by its pontiffs, saw 
the number of robbers increase with the pub- 


pre- | ces, except in large 


lic misery ; the roads were infested by them; 
pilgrims dared no longer traverse its provin- 
s; the cities even — 
were filled with aseassins, who murdered 
citizens aren the very altars, and carried off 
by force, the offerings which were deposited 
on the tomb of the apostles. 

Gregory wished to arrest the ogy 2 
which diminished hie income, and publi 
g decree prohibiting people from stealing the 
property of the church; but his bull havin 
no favourable result, he tried the thunders 
excommunication. This violent measure did 
but irritate the guilty; a meeting was held 
near the patriarchal , and threats of 
death to Gregory were heard. The holy father 
then sent his troppe, and shut up the rebels 
in the church of St. Peter, where a frightful 
massacre took place. 

These bloody executions were disapproved ' 
ef, even by the clergy who refused any longer/ 
to obey the pope. e cardinals and principal 
ponm of Italy addressed their complaints to 
the Black, who went immediately into 
Lom and convoked a council to judge 
the pontifl Gregory was convicted of havin 
bought the apostolic throne, and condemned, 
after a reign of seventy months, to be deposed. 


CLEMENT THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
FOURTH POPE. 


[A. D. 


1046] 


Degradation of the Roman clergy—Election of Sudiger, bishop of Bamburg—He is ordained 
the name of Clement the Sond ne ak pat thera = Cound of Rome — The 
fulers regulate the right of precedency among the Italian prelates—Letter of Father Damian 


to the pope—Death of Clement the Second. 


Arter the deposition of Gregory the Sixth, Jelection of a sovereign poon The prince 
bly 


tho Holy See was declared vacant. Henry the |commanded the assem 

convoked |signate to him a Roman 
the clergy, the senate, and the chiefs of the |cupy the apostolio chair ; 
cepon; in the church of St. Peter, he |sorrow of hea 


Black went to Rome, and havin 


of bishops to de- 
jest wo to oc- 
Ney replied that in 
they must avow that the 


to proceed immediately to the | clergy of the Holy See were so degraded, that 
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they did not know a single priest worthy to 
be Ceres o tae oii of aran = 
emperor himself then designated as , the 
venerable Sudiger, bishop of Banba. who 
was consecrated by the name of Clement the 
Second. s 

Sudiger was a Saxon, and the chancellor of 
the emperor; merit alone had elevated him 
to the dignity of a bishop; and his humility 
was such, that they were obli to use 
violence in order to array him in the pon- 
tifical garments. After Jis ordination, he 
convoked a council, at which the prince as- 
sisted, for the purpose of regolati the 
right of precedence among the Italian bishops, 
and to prevent the ridiculous, disputes of 
rivalry. 

On the opening of the first session, the arch- 
bishop of Milan not arrived ; the patriarch 
of Aquileia placed himself on the right of the 
pope, leaving the seat of the emperor, which 
was placed immediately by the side of the 
holy T, vacant: the metropolitan of Ra- 
venna. seated himself on the left of Clement 
theSecond. Humphrey, the new chancellor 
of Henry the Black, the titulary of the See of 
Milan, entered in his turn, and, finding the 
first place oconpied, he seated himself on the 
imperial seat, which was at the right of the 
pee The bishops of Ravenna and Aqui- 
eia immediately exclaimed against it, claim- 
ing the same honour for themselves. Hum- 
phrey produced.a catalogue of bishops who 

assisted at a council held by Symmachus, 
and in which the metropolitan of Milan was 
inscribed in the first place. His adversaries 
also cited a decree of the successor of Sym- 
machua, importing that the prelate of Ravenna 
had yielded the precedence for that time only, 
and that it should not be regarded as a prece- 
dent for the future ; whereas, he should occu- 
py the seat on the right of the pope unless the 
emperor was present at the synod, in which 
case, he should seat himself on the left of the 
holy father. Qn his side, the patriarch of 
Aquileia exhibited a privilege of Pope John 
the Nineteenth, which granted to him the pre- 
cedence on the right. The assembly gravel 
deliberated on this ridiculous question, an 
the precedence was granted to the church of 
Ravenna. 

At the same- council, it was decided’ that 
| priests who had been simoniacally ordained, 


, 
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might, nevertheless, exercise the sacerdotal 
functions, aftera suspension of forty days, and 
the payment of a fine to the Holy Reo, 

Henry left Rome and went to Apulia, ac- 
companied by Clement the Second, whom he 
constrained to excommunicate the citizens of 
Beneveutum, who refused to open the gates of 
their city tohim. Arrived at Salerno, they 
published a bull on the 21st of March, 1047, 
m which he gave to Prince Gaimar authority 
to transfer John, bishop of Pestane, to the 
archiepiscopal See of Salerno, with authority 
to ordain seven suffragans in the adjoining 
cities. 

During his sojourn in Italy, the emperor had 
invited Peter Damien to go to Rome to aid the 
pope with his counsels, but he excused him- 
self with humility, and wrote to the hely 
father: “The prince has ordered me several 
times to come to you, to give an account of 
the scandalous conduct of our clergy; he has 
even confided to my care a letter which he 
has addressed to you, and of which I beseech 
you to take cognizance. I do not wish to lose 
my time in traversing the provinces, in order — 
to be a witness of the abominations of 
priests, and monks, for it is of no service to us 
to proclaim, that the Holy See has emerged 
from darkness into light, if we remain always 
in darkness. 


“Of what advan is it to have provisions 
in the granaries, if the poor die of famine ? 
What avails a sword, if one knows not 


how to draw it from the scabbard? Have we 
not seen that prelate who is called the robber 
of Hane, even him who had been excommuni- 
cated by false popes, ae well as him of Ossimo, 
and others besides, who were laden with un- 
heard-of crimes, return, however, from the 
holy city, covered with honours? Our ho 
is now changed into eadneas ; we had thoug! 
that you would be the redeemer of Isreel, and 
you deceive our expectations, by selling justice 
in the temple of Christ.” 

Henry the Black, knowing the hatred of the 
Romans towards popes who were chosen by 
pe German panoe ver unwilling to me 

is protegé exposed to the vengeance of his 
eieihian He took him back with him into 
Saxony, where Clement died soon after, on 
the 19th of October, 1047, having held the pon- 
tifical See nine months and a half. He was 
buried at Bamburg. 


BENEDICT THE NINTH, REMOUNTS THE HOLY SEE FOR THE 
FOURTH TIME. 
[A. D. 1047] 


Gre the Sizth dies in ezile—Commencement of Hildebrand—The Romans demand a 
Benedict the Ninth seizes the Holy See for the fourth time—Is again forced to renounce t. 


Berore his departure from Rome, the em- | many, tb prevent him from undertaking any- 


peror had exiled Gregory the Sixth into Ger- | thing against Clement. 


We are ignorant 
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what became of him in this strange land. He | and a half, however, Theophylactus was again 


most probably died at the 


riod at which his ‘ obliged to abandon the Holy See, to shun the 


disciple Hildebrand retited to the monastery | anger of the emperor. 


of Cluny, of which he afterwards became the 
abbot. This monk, foiled in his ambition, 
wished to avenge himself on Henry, by pub- | 
hely censuring the council of Sutri, which had 
granted to that prince the power to expel a | 


Po fter the death of Clement the Second, the 
Romans, however, who were bound by a so- 
lemn oath not to choose a pope; without the 
consent of the emperor, rejected the counsels 
of Hildebrand, and sent into Germany an em- 
basey, instructed to obtain the confirmation of 
the celebrated Halinard, archbishop of Lyons, 
as the sovereign pontiff. 

During the absence of the embassadora, 
Benedict the Ninth, the perjurer, the adulterer, 
the incestuous and the erast, as the abbot 
of Fons-Avellano, calls him, left the city of 
Pesaro, where he had taken refuge, returned 
to Rome at the head of a troop of brigands, and 
seized upon the throne of the church for the 
fourth time. With him simony, pillage, mur- 
der, licentiousness, reappeared on the throne 
of the apostle. After a reign of eight months 


and sagacit 


Before leaving Rome, he wished to prepare 
the means of returning to it, and imagined 
this singular drama. He besought Bartholo- 
mew, abbot of Grotte Ferrée, to come to him. 
On the approach of the venerable cenobite, 
he appeared touched with repentance, con- 
fe his crimes, and announced that he had 
taken the resolution to abandon the sacerdotal 
functions, in order to repent. He did, in fact, 
leave the apostolic chair on the 17th of July, 
1048, the day of the festival of Alexis. The 
abbot Bartholomew was the most renowned 
saint at that period. He passed all his life in 


almost absolute solitude, occupying himeelf 


in composing hymns in honour of the Virgin, 
or in transcribing manuscripts for the librar 

of his abbey. His love of justice and his 
eloquence had acquired a great reputation for 
him in Italy, and princes frequently chose him 
as the arbiter of their differences. But, in 


the affair of the holy father, all his wisdom. 


Rashad at fault, and his presence 
at Rome only served to screen the ambitious 


projects of Benedict. 


DAMASUS THE SECOND, THE 
FIFTH 
A. D. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
POPE. 
1048.] 


The emperor sends a pope to the Romans who is ordained by the name of Damasus the Second 


—He reigns twenty-three 


days—Benedict accused of having poisoned him—He seizes on the 


. tiara for the fifth time, and ts again driven from Rome. 


Warn Benedict the Ninth had quitted the 
Holy See, Poppon, bishop of Brixen, arrived 
st the court of Rome, sent by the emperor 
who had named him sovereign pontiff. He 
was immediately ordained by the name of 
Damasus the Second. But his new elevation 
was fatal to him, for he only occupied the 
pontifical chair for twenty-three days, and 
died at Preneste on the 8th of a pee 1048. 
He was interred in the church of St. Lawrence, 

ithout the walls of the city. 

Theophylactus is accused of having poison- 


ed the new ; in fact, on the very day of 
the death o magus, sustained by the sol- 
diers of the counts. of Tuscanella, he remount- 
ed, for the fifth time, the pontifical throne, 
After a reign of six months, the Romans, 
fatigued with the rule of this infamous usur- 
per, sent two lords as deputies to Germany, 
to beseech Henry the Black, to send a vene- 
rable priest who could re-establish discipline 
in the church and worthily occupy the chair 
of the apostle. X 


Peg 
Wb 
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LEO THE NINTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIXTH 
i POPE. 
[A. D. 1048.] 


The famous diet o Worms—Bruno bi: 


—Visions of the 


of Toul, is chosen pope—Character of the pontif 
—Bold stroke of the monk Hildebrand—The holy father 
— He is consecrated under 


s to Rome tna pilgrim’s garment 
name of Lio the Ninth- Disintersetednes 


of the pontsff—Councils of Rome and Pavia—Origin of the commemoration of the dead— 


he pope goes to France and dedicates the church of St. R 


ouncil of ms— Privi- 


leges granted to the monastery of St. Maurice—The bishop of Spires accused jA adultery in 
the council of Mayence—History of the doctrine of Berenger Singular letter from Berenger 


to Lanfranc—The bishop of Langres writes 
and Paris on the doctrines of Berenger and the works of John Scotus‘ concerning 
against his persecutors—The u 


rist—Complaints of Beren 
soned by order of Leo the Ninth—Writi: 
the archbishop of Mayence—Complaints o; 
risks his ae the uae of soon A 


against ‘Berenger—Counctls of Rom Ferus 


itan of Ravenna is poi- 


of Damian on the debaucheries of the clergy— 
Foundation of the abbey of Chaise- Dieu—The ig of St. Denis the A 


tte—Firmness of 
po inst the Normans—The holy father 
the Weak declares war on the Normans, and 


laces himself at the head of his troops—He ts made prisoner—He ts forced in order to recover 
his freedom, to absolve the Normans fram the excommunication lanched agai: 


of the pope to the patriarch 


and, the Sabbath—Reply 


Arter the death of Damasus the Second, 
the a ga held a diet at Worms, that is, a 
eneral assembly of the prelates and lords of 
is German states. They designated Bruno, 
the bishop of Toul, as being the most worthy 
to occupy the Holy See. 

The prelate was of the illustrious louse of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and the cousin of Henry 
the Black ; he obtained the papacy at the age 
of forty-six years, after having been bishop of 
Toul for twenty-two years. A benevolent 
character, an exemplary piety, and an - 
able exterior, caused him to be loved by 
priests and people. His devotion to St. Peter 
was so great, that he made a yearly pilgri- 
mage to the tomb of the a e, and went ac- 
companied by a crowd oí pilgrims which he 
recruited on the way. In the course of his 
apostolical labours he had, in connection with 
the venerable Guidrio, reformed several mon- 
asteries. He had negotiated a peace some 
pas before, between Rodolph,: the lord of 

urgundy and Robert king of France, and was 
finally much engaged with the sciences, and 
especially with music. Notwithstanding all 
these qualities, whether it was from indiffer- 
ence, aoa fear or perhaps a baneful pre- 
sentiment, when he heard of his election to 
the pontifical throne, he refused the dignity 
and demanded three days fora decision. This 
delay was granted to him. He passed these 
three days in chnrch, observing the most 
rigorous fast, and tomani constantly in 
prayer. He then confessed his sins, and re- 
quested them, with tears, to leave him in his 
bishopric of Toul, or at least that his election 
should be sabmitted to the consent of the 
Roman clergy and people. This last condi- 
tion having been acceded to, he returned to 
his diocese to celebrate Christmas. The 
bishops Hugh, Eberhard, Adalberon and Thi- 
erry accompanied him on his journey. 


; nst them— Latter 
of Antio —Letter of Michael Cerularius paths alacuenal bread 
of the pontiff—Reply of Cerularius—death of Leo the Ninth. 


But Hildebrand, the disciple of Gregory, 
that monk who was eaten up by ambition, and 
whom we have seen condemn the predomi- 
nance of temporal power over spiritual autho- 
tity, becoming tired of a cloistered life and 
his titte of prior, conceived the design of rais- 
ing himself to the chair of St. Peter. Never- 
theless, before seizing on the throne of the 
church, he wished to render the papacy as 
redoubtable as hia pride demanded. Avail- 
ing himself of the journey of Bruno, who was 
then traversing Burgundy and who had oe 
ped to visit the celebrated abbey of Cluny, 
teceived him with all the honours due to the 
supreme head of the church; he understood 
so well the art of gaining the confidence of 
the holy father, that this latter oteras; 
by his perfidious advice, to refuse the ponti 
dignity which had been offered him by the em- 
peror. He pointed out to him that it would not 
only be disgraceful but even very dangerous 
for him to receive the tiara froma prince. He 
recalled to his recollection, that the popes his 

redecessors, who had been elevated to the 

ly: See by the protection of the emperors, 

had almost all died a violent death ; 
suaded him that it was ible to render to 
God that which belo to him, without des- 
pising the sacred rights of him who repre- 
sented him on earth, and that he could recon- 
cile the interests of Heaven and the world, by 
going to Rome without pomp, as a simple 
Christian who goes to perform his devotions 
at the tomb of the apostles. “The ple 
and the clergy,” said Hildebrand te him 
“will be surprised at your modesty ; yen will 
be no longer in their eyes the pontiff who has 
been imposed on them by the authority of 
the prince, and they will reward, bya regular 
election, the priest who shall have entered 
the holy fold as the true shepherd.” 

Leo, seduced by this specious reasoning, 
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disrobed himself of his pontifical garments, 
and in the garb of a pilgrim, went secretly 
towards the apostolic city, accompanied by 
the monk of Cluny. During his journey, the 
holy father stopped in all the churches, and 
offered up his prayers. It is related that in 
the city of Augsburg, he had a vision and 
heard a voice which cried out to him: “I 
think of thoughts of peace . . . ” and the con- 
clusion of these words taken from Jeremiah. 
This voice, which was none other than that of 
the monk of Cluny, strengthened his resolu- 
tion, and finally, aftera journey of two months, 
he entered the holy city. clergy, the 
lords, and the people, who had been fore- 
warned by Hildebrand, ran before the pontiff 
singing songs of gladness. Leo then descended 
from his horse, and went with naked feet to 
the church of St. Peter. 

After having finished his prayers at the 
tomb of the apostle, Leo turned to his assist- 
ants and said to them: “The most illustri- 
ous emperor, Henry the Black, has named me 
chief ot the universal church; but this election 
not having been canonically made, since your 
suffrages, by the decisions of the holy fathers 
and the councils, should precede all others, I 
declare then to you that I have come among 

u in accordance with the will of my prince, 

ut that I will return to my diocese, unless 
you ome proclaim me sovereign pon- 
tiff of Rome.” Acclamations of joy responded 
to his words, and Leo was enthroned on the 
same day, which was the 12th February, 1049. 
On the 20th of March of the same year, the 
convoked the bishops of Italy and Gaul 

in a council, for the purpose of declaring all 
simoniacal ordinations null. The number of 
these sacrilegious nominations was, however, 
so great, that wise men feared lest divine aer- 
vice should be interrupted in the churches, 
and they contented themselves with confirm- 
ing the decree of Clement the Second, which 
provided that those who had been consecrated 
through simony, should exercise their func- 
tions after forty days of penance, and the 
payment of a fine. i 

Leo the Ninth, decreed that apostate clerks 
who abandoned their heresies to reunite 
themselves to the Catholic church, should 

reserve their rank, but withont being able to 
promoted to higher igpitian, He also ap- 
proved of the change of John, bishop of Tos- 
canello. who had been promoted to the bish- 
opric of Porto; he confirmed his See in the 
enjoyment of all the property of his diocese, 
and amongst the rest, in that of the Island of 
St. Bartholomew at Rome, which had been 
contested with him by the bishop of St. Sa- 
bine, and he permitted him to exercise ail 
episcopal functions beyond the Tiber, which 
proves that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
the holy city did not extend beyond the walls. 
A month afterwards, the holy father convoked 
anew synod at Pavia; he then passed the 
Alps sad went into Germany to visit the em- 
peror. During this journey, he confirmed the 
rivileges of the abbey of Cluny, by a bull, 
dated the lith of June, 1049, and which was 
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addressed to Hugh, the ruler of that monas- 
tery, since the death of St. Odilon. 

This holy abbot: had, before his death, es- 
tablished a ceremony, which had extended 
into other dioceses of Gaul, called the com- 
memoration of the dead. Authors thus relate 
the origin of this new institution: “A valiant 
knight was returning from a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, when having lost his way among 
the sands ef Palestine, he encountered a vene- 
rable hermit, who recognizing him to be a 
Frenchman, asked him if he had ever heard 
of the monastery of Cluny, and the abbot 
Odilon. The pilgrim having replied in the 
affirmative by a nod of his head, the hermit 
immediately said to him: ‘God has revealed 
to me that this holy man has the power to 
deliver souls from the penalties which they 
suffer in another life ; I beseech you then, my 
brother, when you shall have returned to 
Gaul, to go to him and exhort him, and also 
the monks of his community, to continue their 
prayers and alms for the dead.” 

he knight on returning to France, went 
into Burgundy and came to Cluny, where he 
repeated the words of the hermit to the monks 
of. tha? convent; the venerable Odilon then 
ordered, that on the Ist of November of every 
year, they should solemnly celebrate, in the 
church of the abbey, the commemoration of 
all the faithful who had died since the world 
began. ‘On that day, after the chapter was 
holden, the dean and cellarers, gave alms of 
bread and wine to all comers, and the steward 
collected the remains of the dinner of the 


brotherhood to distribute to the poor. After 
vespers, they rang all the bells together, and 
chanted the prayers for the dead; the next 


day after matins, they again rang the bells 
of the convent. On the third day an holy 
mass was solemnly celebrated; two monks 
chanted the paseage and each distributed 
alms to twelve poor persons.” This practice 
soon extended into other monasteries, and 
became common to the whole Catholic church, 
after having undergone slight modifications. 
Before his election, Leo had promised to 
Herimar, an abbot of St. Remy, to dedicate the 
new church, which that abbot had built in his 
convent ; when it was finished, the holy father 
went to Toul at the time of the exaltation of 
the holy cross, to fulfil his promise; at the 
same time he sent commands to the.prelates 
of Gaul to convoke a council which he wished 
to hold at Rheims on the 1st of October, after / 
the ceremony was over. ; 
But the lay lords who were guilty of inces-) 
tnous marriages, and several simoniacal bish- 
ops, who feared ecclesiastical censures, repre- 
sented to the king of France, that the crown 
would be disgraced, if he permitted a pope to 
command in the kingdom, and convoke coun- 
cils without his authority. They observed to 
him, that none of his ancestors had granted 
permission to the pontiffs to enter their cities 
without their indicating the motive, which lea 
to the convocation of the councils. They re- 
presented to him, that these assemblages de- 
manded peaceful times, whilst now his king- 
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only increase the claims of. the holy father. 
Finally, they said to the prince, that instead 
of yielding deference to the will of Leo, he 
! would more promptly obtain his end by 
_ placing impositions on the property of the 
: Echon y convents, which possessed con- 
: siderable domaine, and especia Oe gs spa- 
` ring the rich monastery of St. Remy, on ac- 
čount of this new evidence of the pride of 
its abbot, who had wished a pontiff to dedi- 
cate his church. 
Thes» representations were addressed by 
Guebin, bishop of Laon, in the name of the 
` clergy, and by Hugh, count of Braine, in that 
of the nobility. Henry then wrote to his holi- 
ness that the cares of his kingdom prevented 
. him from being at Rheims on the day fixed 
t for holding the synod, and he besought him 
to, delay his journey into France, until the 
troubles were at an end, that he might be 
enabled to render him the honours due to his 
_ rank. Leo, urged on by the monk Hilde- 
brand, replied sharply to the monarch, that 
he should hold the council with those whom 
he found there, and without any other notice 
he entered France. He arrived in the city of 
Rheims, without receiving any honours by the 
way, and only accompanied by the metropoli- 
tans of Treves, Lyons and Besancon, and the 
bishops of Senlis, Nevers, and Angers, who 
had come to meet him with the ecclesiastics, 
and monks of St. Remy. 
Leo at first remained in the abbey which 
' was situated without the walls of the city; he 
i then went with the same train towards the 
, cathedral, where he took possession of the 
; seat of the archbishop, and celebrated divine 
` service; after which, he went to the great 
archiepiscopal palace. On the last day of Sep- 
i tember, the pope left Rheims during the night 
accompanied by two chaplains, and returned 
to St. Remy, where he bathed and shaved in 
preparation forthe ceremony. As soon as the 
day appeared, he shut himself up in an edi- 
fice in the rear of the church, because the in- 
pouring of the people was so great, that it was 
impossible to celebrate divine service in the 
church of the convent. The credulous and 
simple had assembled, not only from the 
neighbouring’ cities and country, but even 
from distant provinces, to assist at the dedi- 
cation of the new church. All devotedl 
kissed the tomb of 8t. Remy, and deposited ric 
offerings upon the altar. The enthusiasm was 
so great that those who could not approach 
the blessed saint, cast their offerings upon his 
sepulchre. The monks were occupied all 
day in receiving the offerings of the faithful, 
and in carang them into the treasury of the 
convent. The holy father showed himself, 
from time to time, in one of the galleries to 
bestow his benediction, and he excited the 
charity of the stupid people by exclaiming : 
“Give, give to St. Remy.” Finally, towards 
night, the monks worn out with mounting into 
their chambers to put away their presents, 
drove the people from the church. The crowd 


E was in great confusion, which would 
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knees, without the pute of the holy plate, 
during the whole night. 

On the next day, at daybreak, the monks 
entered the church, bearmg the bedy of St. 
Corneille, which the clergy of Compéigne had 
carried to the cathedral, to save from profa- 
nation, and deposited it upon a sacred altar, 
in order to give fresh food for the charity o 
the faithful. At the third hour, the ponti 
clothed in sarcedotal ornaments, accompani 
by fonr metropolitans and several abbots, ap- 
proached from the tomb of the blessed Remy ; 
the shrine of the saint was drawn from the 
sepulchre ; the pope himself carried it on his 
shoulders, and having given it io the care of 
the four archbishops, he retired into a sepa- 
rate chapel. At the same moment the gates 
of the church were opened and the people 
rushed in so precipitately, that a great num- 
ber of men, women and children were tram- 
pled to death. 

The relics of St. Remy were carried in pro- 
cession through the streets of the city and de- 
posited in the metropolitan church of Notre 
Dame. On the third day the clergy made a 
new procession with the shrine without the 
walla of the city, whilst the holy father, sur- 
rounded by the principal ecclesiastics, dedi- 
cated the church of the monastery; after the 
procession, the relics of the holy father were 
placed on the high altar, and remained ex- 
posed there whiist the council was in session. 

Leo the Ninth made a bull, by which he 
declared that no one could celebrate mass 
upon that altar, except the archbishop of 

eims, the abbot of Remy, and seven priests, 
who should be chosen in the diocese—on the 
condition, however, that these last should not 
officiate but twiee in every year. The holy 
father finally terminated this ceremony by giv- 
ing bis solemn benediction to the people. 

ey were then occupied with preparations 
for the council, which had been fixed for the 
3d of October, in the church of St. Remy; 
twenty bishops, fifty abbots, and other eccle. 
siastics, assembled at the -call of the pope. A 
ridiculous dispute for precedence was then 
renewed between the clergy of Rhiems and 
that of Treves. The metropolitan of Rheims, 
regarding himself as the primate of the Gauls, 
claimed the first seat on the right of the holy 
father—he of Treves, attributing to himself the 


same dignity and the same rank, also claimed 


the seat of honour. 

To make these two parties agree, Leo or- 
dered that the seata should be all placed in 
a circle, his own occupying the centre, and 
he ordered the archbishop of Rheims to regu- 
late the other places. When the silence, 
broken by this incident was re-established, 
Peter, deacon and chancellor of the court of 
Rome, spoke in the name of the pontiff. He 
warmed the assembly that it was called to- 
gether to deliberate upon the abuses which 
existed in France in relation to the exactions 
of priests, to the apostacies of monks, to the 
incestuous marriages and adulteries of the 
laity ; he exhorted the bishops to take the ne- 


poured out in silence, and remained on their | cessary measures to prevent the unjust incar- 
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ceration of the poor, to arrest the robberies 
and murders by the prelates, of which the 
people were the victims; he warned them, 
under penalty of anathema, publicly to- de- 
nounce such among them as had been guilty 
of simony. 

The archbishop of Treves rose first, and 
affirmed on oath, that he had given nothin, 
to obtain the episcopate, and that he, had 
never received any thing when he ordained 
priests. The archbishops of Lyons and Bes- 
cançon made the same declaration. As the 
metropolitan of Rheims had not yet spoken, 
the deacon turned to him and summoned him 
to make his declaration; he replied that he 
wished to speak in private to the holy father, 
and to obtain a delay for the purpose of re- 
plying; they granted him until the next day. 

The abbots were summoned in their turn 
to justify themselves; the superior of St. 
Remy, he of Cluny, and several others, de- 
clared that they were free from reproaches ; 
but there was a great number that did not 
dare to reply. The bishop of Langres then 
brought complaints against the abbot of Pon- 
thieres, his diocesan ; he accused him of adul- 
tery, incest, and sodomy. This unworthy 
priest was examined at once, and as he could 
not justify himself, the council deposed him 
from the priesthood. Those who did not re- 
gard the pope as the chief of the universal 
church, were then enjoined to avow it loudly 
before the assembly. All kept silence. 

The next day, Leo, after having given a pri- 
vate audience to the metropolitan of Rheims, 
opened the sitting with prayer and the read- 
ing of the Bible ; the deacon Peter then sum- 
moned the archbishop to defend himself 
against the crime of simony, and several other 
crimes of which he had been accused by pub- 
lic clamour. This prelate having obtained per- 
mission to employ counsel, chose the bishops 
of Besançon, Soissons, Angers, Nevers, Senlis, 
and Terouanne. After a secret deliberation, 
the bishop of Senlisannounced that the accused 
was not guilty. The holy father caused the 
decree of St. Gregory, in relation to Maximus 
of Salona, to be read, and ordered that the 
suspected prelate should justify himself by 
oath from the accusation of simony. A new 
delay was aeked by the archbishop, who pro- 
mised to appear in the following year before 
a council at Rome, to defend himself. 

The clergy of Tours, through their organ, 
the bishop of Lyone, also complained of the 
bishop of Dol, in Brittany, who had. with 
seven of his suffragans, freed himself from 
the authority of the metropolitan of Tours, 
and had arrogated to himself the title of arch- 
bishop. This affair was also referred to the 
council of Rome. 

The deacon Peter, chief manager of the 
synod, accused the bishop of Langres of hav- 
ing sold the sacred orders, of having bome 
arms, of having committed adultery and homi- 
cide, and of having practised the ehameful 
vice of sodomy. Witnesses deposed before 
the assembly as to all these crimes. A clerk 
accused the prelate of having carried off. his 
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to religion, put an end to this affair 
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wife by force, and of ħaving confined her in a 
convent in order the more easily to gratify his 
bratality. Another priest aleo complained of 
having been. given up to satellites, whe tor- 
mented him in a cruel manner in order to òb- 
tain from him ten pounds of gold which be- 
longed to him. The bishop of Langres asked 
for the aid of counsel ; but when hé had con- 
ferred with them, the voice of one of them 
who essayed to in his defence, sud- 
denly failed him. ‘The metropolitan of Lyons, 
one of his advocates, alarmed by the miracle, 
then avowed, that the holy orders had been 
sold ; that the sum designated by one of the 
witnesses had Deon saioen, and ary ihe 
mye cl upon the te en 
done by his orders. PThe en to prevent the 
scandal arising from an avowal so outrageous 
under the 
pretext that it could not be finished at the 
sitting. He then caused the canons relating 
to simony, and especially the second deeree 
of the council of Chalcedon, to be read, and 
dismissed the assembly. - 

On the following day, the deacon Peter 
commenced the session with the cause which 
had terminated the preceding debate; but 
the bishop of Langres was not present at this 
meeting. The maneger of the synod called 
him three times by the order of the holy 
father, and they sent the prelates of- Angers 
and Senlis to his residence, to bring him be- 
fore the council. While waitmg for their re- 
turn, Peter addressed those who had not yet 
spoken. The bishop of Nevers rose from his 
seat and said: “I know that my relatives 
gave large sums to purchase the diocese 
which I occupy; and I know that since my 
ordination I have committed grievous faults 
against the rales of the church. I humble 
myself before the divine justice, and I declare 
that I would rather renounce my dignity 
than keep it at the expense of the safety o 
my soul.” After having thus spoken, he de- 
posited his cross and mitre at the feet of the 
sovereign pontiff; byt the latter was so 
touched by his repentance, that he imme- 
diately re stalled him in his episcopal func- 
tions, only condemning him to pay a fine. 

Soon afterwards, they came to announce 
that the bishop of Langres had fled during 
the night in order to avoid the condemnation 
he had incurred for his orimes. He was at 
once excommunicated by the council. The 
metropolitan of Besançon then advanced into 
the midst of the church, and declared in a 
loud voice, that he had lost the use of speech 
by the will of God, when he had undertaken to- 
defend the guilty; he then fell on his knees 
and demanded the pardon of the assembly. 
This avowal drew tears from Leo, who ex- 
claimed, “It is true, then, that St. Remyet 
lives among us!” All rose spontaneously, 
and went to the sepulchre of the saint, where 
they sang an anthem in his honour. 

he session then re-commenced ; the bishop 

of Constance then admitted that his bishopric 

had been purchased by one of his near rela- 

tives; and that having leamed of this pro- 
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ceeding, he had wished to make his escape, 
in order not to be ordained contrary to the 
rules, but that his brother had forced him to 
be consecrated in spite of himself. He was 
consequently judged ‘not to be guilty of 
simony. 

The bishop of Nantes declared that he was 
the son of the former bishop; that his father, 
while living, had surrendered his See to him; 
and that, in order to have his nomination con- 
firmed, he had sent large sums to the prince. 
The council pronounced his deposition, took 
from him the ring and the cross, but at the 
entreaty of some prelates, consented to leave 
hjm the priesthood. The pope then exhorted 
the metropolitans to denounce any of their 
suffragans who were guilty of the abominable 
crime of magic: all affirmed that they know 
of none who were. 

The assembly was then occupied with judg- 
ing ecclesiastics who had been invited to the 
synod, and who had not come, nor sent legiti- 
mate excuses to the pontiff. They were all 
excommunicated, with those who followed the 
king to the war, and in especial the bishops 
of Sens, Beauvais, and Amiens. A sentence 
of excommunication was also pronounced 
against the abbot of St. Medard, who had left 
the council without taking leave, and against 
the metropolitan of St. James, in Galicia, who 
had usurped the title of apostolic, which was 
reserved for the sovereign pontiff. - 

The eession was terminated by the reading 
of twelve canons, which renewed the decrees 
which had gone out of use, and which con- 
demned, under penalty of anathema, several 
abuses which existed in the Gallican church. 
They prohibited priests from exacting any pay 
for burying the dead or baptizing infants ; they 
declared the usury of money impious; ‘here- 
tics, who be; to multiply in France, were 
declared without the pale, as well as all Chris- 
tians who SnU a with them, or granted 
them.their protection. Counts Engelrai and 
Eustache were excommunicated for incest; 


also Hugh of Braine, for. having abandoned his |’ 


lawful wife, to marry his concubine. The 
nobles of Compiègne were threatened with 
ecclesiastical thunders, if they dared to hin- 
der the members of their clergy from return- 
ing into the diocese ; and finally, counts Thi- 
balt and Geoffrey were cited before the coun- 
cil which was to be held in-Mayence: the 
one for having abandoned his wife; the other 
for retaining the count of Mans in prison. 
The synod having terminated, Leo dismissed 
the clergy and laity by giving them his bene- 
diction. . 

On the sixth of October, the holy father 
visited the chapter of the monks of St. Denis. 
He besought them to unite their prayers with 
his; and after having all prostrated them- 
sayon he ne them sa ee he kiss 
of peace, Leo, accompanied by the prelates, 
then entered the church, colobra divine 
service, and having taken the body of St. 
ag from the altar, bore it on his shoulders, 
and deposited it in the sepulchre, and ordered 
that the festival of the eaint should be cele- 
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Finally the pope started for Germany. He 
stopped three days on the way, at the con- 
vent of St. Maurice in the high Valais. He 
granted to the monks considerable, exemp- 
tions, “nd prohibited, nader penalty of ana- 
thema, all prelates from pillaging the p 
of the abbey, or from claiming an right $d 
interfere àn the affairs of this Shark without 
the consent of the canons. 

On his arrival at Mayence, Leo held a new 
council, at which the emperor Henry the Black, 
the lords of his kingdom and forty bishops 
reagan aie litans of a May. 
ence, e mburg, an leburg, 
were at the heud of the clergy. ` It is related 
that Sibicon, bishop of Spires, accused of 
having committed several adulkeries, wished 
to justify himself by celebrating the holy sao- 
rifiz of tho mass, but that God performed a 
miracle, in order to punish this sacrilege, and 

rmittéd that a sauder paralysis should tum 

is mouth to the side of his face. ‘Several 
important decisions, touching simony and the 
martia of priests, were made in this assem- 
bly. To assure the execution of. it, the arch- 
bishop Adalbert, on arriving at Hamburg, ex- 
communicated in maen al the concubines of 
the priests, and drove them from his eapital. 

At this period, a new doctrine, in ‘relation 
to the eucharist was broached in France, 
which for a long time troubled the church; it 
was taught by Bishop Berenger. This pre- 
late, born at Tours in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, had studied in the school 
of St. Martin, where Waiter, his uncle, was 
the chanter; he afterwards continued his 
studies under the direction of Fulbert, bishop 
of Chartres. Returned to his native city, Beren- 
ger was received into the chapter of St. Mar- 
tin, where he obtained a Pepea chair; 
in 1040 he was named archdeacon of Angers, 

eserving his place in the mony of Tours; 
ts had for a disciple Eusebius or Bruno, who 
was afterwards bishop of Angers. 

At the same period, Lanfranc, a monk of 
Bec, in Normandy, commenced his lessons on 
sacred history, and he obtained such prodi- 
gious success, that the clergy from all parts 
of Gaul came together tohearhim. But when 
Berenger appeared; the school of Lanfrane 
was deserted. The latter, wounded in his 
vanity, attacked his antagonist as an heretic, 
and preached nene the primitive nmpliaty 
and purity of the doctrine of the eucharist, 
condemning the opinions of Berenger. The 
illustrious professor of Tours, in his turn, pub- 
licly censured the doctrine of the monk, and 
the quarrel commenced. 

Berenger wrote to Lanfranc: “I am in- 
formed, my brother, by Enguerrand of Char- 
tres, that you di ppeore of the thoughts of 
John Stot, in regard to the sacrement of the 
altar, and even regatd them as heretical, be- 
cause they do not agree with those of Pas- 
chasus, your favourite author. If it is so, I 
fear, that yielding to a precipitate judgment, 
you have not wisely used the mnd which 
God has given you. When yon shall have 
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studied the sacred Seri you will also 
cendemn St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, or St. Au- 
gustin, or else you will approve of the rea- 
sonings of John Scot in relation to the eucha- 
rist ; for you will learn by taking the works 
of the fathers, and of the doctors of the church, 
according twibsir most correct sense, that tran- 
substantiation or the real presence of Christ 
in the eucharist, is an error which the last 
eentary has bequeathed to ours.” 

Hugh, bishop .of Langres, also condemned 
Berenger in a letter, in which, however, he 
calis him most reverend father: “You main- 
tain,” he wrote to him, “that the nature of 
bread and wine is not changed in the sacrament 
of the altar, and that the essence of Christ 
in these substances is immaterial ; that is to 
say, you make the le body of Jesus 
Christ, which was crucified, pure spirit; and 
Kien 


? 

scandalize all the church by declaring 

incorporeal. If the consecration does not 
physically traneubstantiate the bread and 
wine, the act is not accomplished bat in our 
intelligence, and does not exist nd us, 
and the holy communion is but an idolatrous 
ceremony ; but as you avow it, your senti- 
ments upon this mystery are different from 
those of cammon ecclesiastics.” 

Leo the Ninth, to whom the opinions of 
Be r had been denounced as heretical, 
held a council at Rome, where a great num- 
ber of bishope, abbots and clergy met: Lau- 
franc assisted at it. By the order of the sove- 
reign pontiff, a letter concerning the eucharist, 
addressed to the monks of Bec, by the illus- 
trious professor of Tours, was ced. Be- 
renger was excommunicated, and the holy 
father ordered Lanfranc to explain his faith, 
fortifying it by authorities and not by reason- 
ing. The monk then explained his belief, 
which was found to be orthodox. 

The deputies from the metropolitan of 
Tours, were then heard in relation to the com- 
plaints which had been made during the pre- 
ceding year, at the synod of Rheims, against 
the bishop of Dol and him of Brittany. These 
two A cha oe not having appeared at the coun- 
cil, the holy father wrote to the dake of Brit- 
tany to reduee these rebellious priests to 
submiesion. “Yon know, my lord, that in 
accerdanee with ancient charters, all the 
members of the clergy of your country, should 
be submissive to the archbishops of Tours, as 
was declared to Solomon, king of Brittany, by 
Pope Nicholas. We advise you then, that we 
exelude from our communion, the ecclesias- 
tice who shall refuse to ebey their superior ; 
and we prohibit them from celebrating divine 
serrio or even blessing the people. We 
beseech you not to appear in the temples in 
which they shall be present, until the time of 
holding the council of Verceil, and until they 
shall be justified from the accusation brought 

inst them.” 

Notwithstanding the anathema pronounced 
against his doctrine, Berenger continued to 
propagate his errors, and William the Bas- 

, duke of Normandy, desiring to be en- 
lightened on so important a question, assem- 


bled several bishops at Brienne, a smal 

on the banks of the Risle, near to the malin 
tery of Bec, where he sent for Berenger. Bat 
the-professor refused to enter into a diseus- 
sion with the prelates, and retired to Chastres, 
from whence. he wrote a letter, in which he 
declared, that he would not reply to questions 
pat to him by the regular and secular clergy, 
until he had convicted of heresy the pope and 
Roman bishops in the council of Verceil. This 
assembly was held in the month of Septem. 
ber 1052. Leo the Ninth presided over it; 


Lanfranc was there, and Berenger did not ap- 
pear. The book of John Seot on the eucha- 
Tist was read, declared heretical, and cast into 


the flames. Berenger was a second time ex- 
communicated, and two of his disciples who 
presented themselves -as his. embassadors 
were arrested in the and burned alive. 


In the eame eouneil, the holy father sus- 
pended Humphrey, itan of Ravenna, 
rom his functions ; he ted the pallium to 


Dominick, the patriarch of Grada, with the 
title of primate, and the right of bearing the 
cross before him. The synod finished, Leo 
passed the Alps and went to Toul, where He 
go a privilege to the of St. 
sail, on the occasion of the translation of 
the relies of St. Gerard: he remained in Lor- 
raine and Germany ontil the:month of Febra- 
of the su ing year. 

Notwithstanding the double excommunica- 
tion fulminated against Berenger, his doctrine 
secretly spread through Gaul, and King Henry, 
by thé advice of the bishops, convened a coun- 
aul at Paris to judge it definitely. Berenger, 
having received orders to appear before it, 
addressed the following letter to the monk 
Ascelin: “If the divine power had given me 
leisure, I would have adtressed to you a let- 
ter reasoned at length; but since God has not 
permitted me, I write to you my thoughts 
without sifting them, and without putting 
them in order. Until this time, I have not 
combatted the sacrilegious proposition of Bro- 
ther William, in which he decides that every 
Christian should approach the holy table at 
Easter, and on account of my silence, this 
monk maintains, that I am unable to defend 
the opinions of John Scot, and. that L avow 
that he was a heretic. 

“I beseech God, my brother, that he would 
open your eyes, that you may be enabled to 
see how impious,-sacrilegious, and unworthy 
of the priesthood it is to. condemn the super- 
human truths which Scot has demonstrated. 
If you believe with Paschasus, that in the 
sacrament of the altar, the substance of the 
bread is annihilated, yon give the lie to natu- 
ral reason and the doctrine of the Bible and 
the apostle. Thus, as I wrote to Lanfranc, 

ou proscribe the luminaries of the church, 

Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. Augustin; and 
you condemn yourself, since the words pro- 
nounced by the priest in the. consecration 
prove that the matter of the bread remains in 
the eucharist. 

«I am accused in your convent of Bec, of 
having maintained that the episcopal rod does 


a | 
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not confer the power to direct the souls of the 
faithful, which is an imposture, for I would 
willingly publish this truth loudly, But I 
cannot hazard myself by appearing before 
a council; the of my enemies is well 
known to me, and I do not wish to expose 
myself 10 undergo the frightful punishment to 
which my envoys were condemned. I conjgre 
you only, in the name of the fathers, the 
evangelists, the doctors, and of Christ, not to 
bear a guilty testimony against me, by say- 
ing that I-condemned Scot; and I call down 
the malediction of God upon those, who, hold- 
ing the key of science, avoid the sacred tem- 
ple, and close its entrance against men.— 
Adieu.” 

Theoduin or Deoduin, bishop of Liege, in- 
atigated by the suggestions of the court of 
Rome, wrote to the king of France to dissuade 
him from allowing the bishop of Angers or the 
professor of Tours from appearin lore the 
council of Paris, and u upon the prince to 
condemn them without hearing them. Be- 
tenger, who foresaw his condemnation, re- 
fused to appear, and remained with Brano, 
his superior and former pupil, who approved 
of his doctrine. The book of John Scot was 
SSi a bereton and x ie ei ie 
troo ving clergy at their head, should go 
to sige the gaily despa and his followers 
even in the sanctuary, and that they should 
pursue them with fire and sword until they 
should submit to the orthodox faith. 

' Berenger wrote at ance to the abbot Rich- 
ard, who had access to King Henry, to trans- 
mit his request to that prince. In his letter he 
asked the monarch to suspend the unjust de- 
crees made against him, and to send a person 
of his court to him with whom he could enter 
into conference. He engaged to prove that 
the synod of Verceil had condemned Scot, and 
approved of Paschasus, through ignorance ; 
he recalled to the recollection of the king, 
that John Scot had nat written, but at the re- 
quest of Charles the Bald, his predecessor, 
and finished by saying, in the bitterness o 
his heart, that he could not admit that the 
gross men of that period were more infallible 
than the Holy Scriptures. 
. The complaints of the professor of Tours 
were just; for in Jepriving him of his pro- 
perty and threatening him with fire and sword, 
the monarch and his bishops were guilty of 

at intolerance. No power can impose be- 
ief on man, and especially too, can it not 
make men profess it, by employing persecu- 
tion. Religions which have resource to pun- 
ishment to establish their dogmas, cause ys to 
suspect their divinity by the violence which 
they employ, and we must admit that the Cath- 
olic religion “is that which has made most 
martyrs in the conversion of men.” Frontig- 
nieres, in the history of Berenger, adds this 
reflection: “ Catholicism has propagated itself 
by violence, because its priests are cruel, and 
because they take pleasure in shedding blood, 
in order to cement the errors which increase 
their riches. . 

Before the time of Berenger, the dogma 
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upon the eucharist tecognized by the ch 
aa not that of transubstantiation,—he di 
nothing then but renew the decisions of the 
doctors and fathers. Progressive ideas were 
not admitted in those barbarous ages, and 
they condemned, as heresy, new doctrines, 
not on account of the errors which they 
agated, but on aceount of their differing from 
the texts adopted by the church. The ac- 
cused were thus compelled to free themselves 
by quotations and not by reasoning. 

Whilst they were persecuting a deacon in 
France, in order to satisfy the demands of 
the court of Rome, Leo the Ninth was cele- 
brating the festival of the Purification in 
Germany. It is related that the holy father 
performed a singular miracle in the city of 
Augsburg. Humphrey, the metropolitan of 
Ravenna, had come to meet the pope, by the 
orders of Henry the Black, in order to de 
homage to him for the territory which he had 
usurped from the Holy See, and to ask for 
absolution from the anathema which had 
been pronounced against him at the council 
of Verceil. At the moment at which he prose 
trated himself at the feet of Leo, in the 
sence of all the clergy, his holiness re i 
an angry voice, “God grant you pardon for your 
sins according to yonr deserts, for you have 
need of it.” The archbishop rose up laughing, 
and said with a mocking air, “ you have, holy 
father; more need than Í.” The pontiff then 
dissolving into tears, exclaimed, “Alas, this 
unfortunate man no longer exists.” In fact 
the prelate fell dead at the moment, as if 
struck by a thunderbolt. 

The pope then returned to Rome, where he 
held a synod to judge Gregory, bishop of Ver- 
ceil, on an accusation of adultery committed 
with a widow who was affianced to his uncle. 
The prelate went immediately to the sover- 
eign of the church; he offered him a large 
sum of money, and obtained from him gutho- 
rity to continue in his episcopal functions, 
whilst living in sin. The decree which de- 
clared women who had prostituted them- 
selves to ecclesiastics, residing within the 
bounds of the holy city, slaves of the palace 
of the Lateran, is attributed to this conven- 
tion. This right extended itself in the end 
to other dioceses. Leo is the first pope who 
ordained that the tenth part of the oblations 
offered upon the altar of St. Peter, should be 
employed in the repaire, embellishment, and 
lighting of that church. 

By a letter addressed to the clergy and 
people of Ossimo, the pontiff severely censures 
the custom which existed in some cities, of 
entering the residence of deceased bishops 
forcibly; of pillaging the furniture, stealin 
the vessels, burning the country houses, an 
even of tearing up the vines from the lands. 

Peter Damian addressed a letter to Leo, 
asking for his advice in relation to the scan- 
dals of the clergy of his province. -“ We have 
prelates,” wrote he, “who openly abandon 
themselves to all kinds of debanchery, get—~ 
drunk at their feasts, mount on horseback, and 
keep their concubines in the episcopal palaces. 
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These unworthy ministers push the faithful 
into the abyss; and the mere priests have fallen 
into an excess of corruption, without our being 
able to exclude them from sacred orders. The 
priesthood is so despised, that we are obli 

to recruit ministers for the service of 


from among simoniacs, adulterers; and mur-' 


derers. Formerly, the apostle declared worthy 
of death, not only those who committed crimes, 
but even those who tolerated them! What 
would he say, if he could return te earth and 
see the clergy of our days? The depravity 
is 80 great now, that the priests sin with their 
own children! These wretches make a pre- 
text of the rules of the court of Rome, and, as 
they have a tariff for crimes, they commit 
‘ them in all safety of conscience.” 

Peter cites some of these rules, which are 
remarkable: “A priest who is not a monk 
and who sins accidentally with a virgin, shali 
perform two years of penance, and shall fast 
on bread and water on the Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays of three. Lents. 
If the young girl is consecrated to God, and if 
the sin is habitually committed, the penance 
shall be for five years. 

“ A mere clerk, for the same fault, shall do 
penance for,six months, and a canon for two 
years. Priests guilty of fornication, shall be 
condemned to ten years of severe penalties, 
laymen to three years.” 

—“ Thus,” adds Damian, “clerks, accordi 

to the penitential laws not being submitt 

but to six months of light penance, find them- 
selves treated more favourably than men who 
de not belong to the chnorch. But I declare, 
that the popes who framed these miserable 
laws are responsible to God for all the disor- 
ders of the chureh, for the decrees of. the 
synod of. Ancyra condemn to twenty-five 
years of penance mere laymen who are guilty 
of the sin of the flesh. St. Basil and Pope 


Siricus declared every one suspected of these 
crimes unworthy of the priesthood. I hope, 
then, your holiness, after having consulted the 


legislation of the church and the doctors, will 
make a decision which will repress the disor- 
ders of our priests.” 

Leo replied to the monk, that the sins which 
he censured deserved to be punished with all 
the rigour of the penitential laws, and by the 
deprivation of orders; but, that the number of 
guilty clerks rendered that proceeding imprac- 
ticable, and obliged him to preserve even the 
criminal in the church. 

In 1052, the monastery of Chaise-Dieu, in 
Auvergne, was founded by Robert. This 
abbey was authorized bya bull, and by-letters 
patent of the king of France, subscribed by 
the bishops and lords of that kingdom. 

This year was also marked by a fata] event 
—the death of Halinard, archbishop of Lyons. 
That metropolitan had come to Rome with 
Hogh, the former bishop of Langres, to obtain 
from the holy father the re-installation of this 
guilty person in his See. At the request of 
the venerable prelate, Leo pardoned the traitor 
Hugh, and even gave him a bishop’s mitre in 
token of reconciliation. But this wretch, who 
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regarded the metropolitan of Lyons as the 
author of his first disgrace, repaid his benefits 
by the blackest ingratitude. Halinard was 
invited to a repast which Hugh and his parti- 
zans, who had returned into Franee, offered 
him; a poisoned turbot was served up at 
table, and he died the next day, the 29th of 
Jaly, from the consequences of this feast. 
This prelate was endowed with a remarkable 
eloquence. He served as the mediator of Leo 
in making his peace with the Normans. The 
faithful friend of the pontiff, he had followed 
him to Beneventum, Capua, Monte Cassino, 
and Monte Gargan, and rarely left him in his 


travels. 
As Andrew, king of Hungary, stil) refused 
to pay the annual tribute which his predeces: 


sor had poured into the treasury of the empire, 
in conformity with the treaties which his an- . 
cestors had made, Leo, with the pretext of 
putting an end to the war which was on the 
int of bregking out between Henry the 
lack and Andrew, went on a new journey into 
Germany. The pontiff, in reality, had no 
other object than te secure. succours from the 
emperor against the Normans, who were ra- 
vaging the territories of the church. King An- 
drew, who had penetrated the designs of the 
holy father, was unwilling to accept his medi- 
ation, and even refused’him permission to 
enter his states. 

Henry the Black and the pope passed a 
great part of the year in the German states, in 
conferring upon the measures to be taken 
against the Normans. During the sojourn of 
Leo at Ratisbon, the monks of 8t. Emmeran 
camé to beseech him to second them in a 
piece of pure knavery in regard to the relics 
of St. Denis the Areopagite, the first bishop 
of Paris, of which ge pease they were 
the sole possessors. e holy father consent- 
ed to examine the bones presented to him, and 
he declared by a bull bearing date on 7th of 
October, 1052, that, by the inspiration of God, 
he recognized the body of St. Denis in the 
precious relics of the convent of St. Emmeran; 
and he called the French monks who pre- 
tended to possess the remains of that blessed 
martyr, visionaries. 

During the same year, the emperor and his 
holiness celebrated Christmas at Worms; the 
pontiff officiated en the day of the festival, 
and on the next day, it was the turn of Luit- 
pold, archbishop of Mayence. A deacon of 
the church, after the first prayer of the mase, 
thundered forth a lesson, in conformity with 
the custom of the province ; but, as this cus- 
tom was contrary to that of the court of Rome, 
the ultra-montanes exclaimed, and asked the 

to impose silence on the deacon ; the 
fatterrefused topbey. Leo, in his wrath, then 
ordered that the yash youth should be brought 
before him, and he degraded him at once. 
Whilst they were taking off the garments of 
his deacon, Luitpold neither spoke ner made a 
gesture ; but after the reading of the Bible and 
the offertory, he placed himeelf in his seat, 
and declared, that neither he himself nor even 
Leo, should finish divine service, unless hie 
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deacon was restored to him, which Leo hast- 
oe to bare i 

uri is sojourn at Wo the Te- 
cowed he re ia he had mide to ay to 
restore the abbey of Fulda, and several other 
domains or monasteries which had been taken 
from the Holy See. The emperor rejected the 
demands of Leo, in regard to these domains ; 
he only consented to exchange Beneventum 
with him for the city of Bamburg; and also 
granted him some‘ troops to aid him in his 
wars against the Normans. Tho holy father 
recruited, besides, some German volunteers 
and wretches drewn from every country, who 
enrolled under the sacred banners, ogi 
the hope of a rich boety; he then returned 
into Italy. On the approach of these hordes 
of brigands, the Normans immediately sent 
embassadors to the one tiff to sue for 
peace, offering to regar emselves as his 
vassals, and to hold under him their acquisi- 
tions en the territory of St. Peter. Leo re- 
jected these pro s and ordered them to 
retire from Italy, and to restore all that they 
had usurped. These people having uo other 
hope but in their cou , united all. their 
forces and resolved to defend their conquests 
to the last. 

A great battle took place on the 18th of 
June, 1053, between the two armies; the 
Germans charged their enemy with great im- 
petuosity, and threw the first body of Nor- 
mans ba disorder, but their reserve, com- 
posed of veteran troope, being put in motion 
the troops of the holy father found them- 
selves surrounded by a skilful movement. 
The Germans in their tarn were put to flight, 
and those who resisted were all put to death 
by their’ terrible enemies: Leo who com- 
manded his army in person, covered with a 
cuirass, and his lance in his hand, could 
scarcely escape from the crowd. Thus says 
Herman, God wished to punish the pope w 
had abandoned the care of his flock, froma 
desire to inerease his wealth in this world 
and he permitted his bands of asaaseins and 
robbers to be exterminated by the Normans. 

These latter pursued Leo into the fortress 
in which he had taken refuge after the battle, 
and made him a prisoner. The sovereign 
par was conducted to Beneventum, where 

remained from the 28d of June, 1053, until 
the 12th of March, in the following year. 
punog his captivity, the hypocritical Leo af- 
fected a very austere kind of life; he covered 
himeelf with hair cloth, slept upon a mat and 
used a stone for a pillow. Frequently, even 
during the night, he thundered forth pealms 
aud prayers, or recited the Psalter, having his 
forehead propped against the flag-stones of 
his prison. During the day he performed 
several masses, again recited the psalter, and 
gave alms to all the poar who presented them- 
selves. He received at this period a letter 
from Peter, the new patriarch of Antioch, who 
announced to him his promotion, and sent 
him his profession of faith by a pilgrim from 
Jerusalem. 

In his reply, Leo bestowed great eulogiums 
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on Peter, for recognizing the primacy of the 
Reman church: he exhorted him to maintain 
the dignity of the See of Antioch, which is 
the third in the world, adds the holy father, 
since the patriarch of Constantinople has beer 
degraded from the rank which be held in the 
church. He approved of the election of Peter, 
and declared his profession of faith to be Ca- 
tholic. His holiness then sent him his own, in 
accordance with established usage; but that 
which is remarkable is, that Lep does not cite 
in his letter but seven general councils metead 
of eight, which had been recognized in all the 
churches. 


Cardinal Humbert, who was on a mission 
to Apulia, had information communicated te 
him of a letter which wae addreseed to Joba, 
bishop of Trani, by Michael Cerulariae, the 
patriarch of Canstantinople, and by Leo, the 
metropolitan of Bulgaria. Ìt ran as follows : 
“Charity has induced us, my dear brother, to 
write to you, that you may transmit our words 
to the prelates of the Franks, to the monks, 
the people, and even to the pope himself, in 
relation to the use of unleavened bread, and 
especially on the sabbath, which you do from 
your sieges biir Te i 

After ce old passover, 
like the shit of Ierael, Jesus Christ insti- 


tuted the new passever with the leavened 
bread, the only kind which onr religion per- 
mits to the faithful. We bame Latin 


ecclesiastics for keeping the Sabbath in 

since they fast oa the ove of the cee 
seorated to the Lord, whilst the Greeks do 
not fast on Thuredays nor Sundays. We 
blame them for eating strangled food in eon- 
tempt of the canons which prohibit us from 
drinking the blood of animals: finally, we ac- 
cuse them of not singing the hallelujah, during 
the holy time of Lent. We exhort you to 
disabuse them on these points of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline; and if you accomplish this 
work, we promise you to send you letters, 
which shall enlighten your mind upon truths 
whose importance is still greater for the Chris- 
tian world.” 

Humbert translated this letter into Latia, 
and carried it-to the pope, who made a long 
reply to it. Leo thus wrote to the patriarch 
of Constantinople: “They assure me, un- 
worthy prelate, that you push your audacity 
so far as openly to condemn the Latin charch, 
because it celebrates the eucharist with un- 
leavened bread. According to your opinion, 
the Roman pontiff, after exercising sovereign 

wer for ten entire centuries, should learn 
tem the bishop of Constantinople the proper 
mode of honouring their divine master. Are 

ou ignorant then that the popes are infalli- 
ble—that no man has the right to judge them, 
and that it belongs. to the Holy See to con- 
demn or absolve kinge and people? Constan- 
tine himeelf decreed, that it was unworthy of 
the divine majesty, that the priest to whom 
God had given the empire of heaven, should 
be submissive to the princes of the earth. 
Not only did he give to Sylvester and his 
sticcessors temporal authority, but he even 
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demons suddenly attacked us, cut al) our 
troops to pieces, and seized upon our sacred 
person; their vietory, however, has inspired 
them with great fear, and they doubt lest 
Christians princes should come to crush them 
and free us from their hands. 

“We will not falter in the holy mission 
which God has confided to us: we will not 
cease to excite other people against them, in 
order to exterminate this evil race. We will 
not imitate our predecessors, those mercena 
bishops, who were more engaged with their 
own debaucheries than with the interests of 
the Roman church. For our part, it is our de- 
siré to re-establish the Holy See in its former 
splendour, and we will spare neither gold nor 
blood to render our throne worthy of the ma- 
jesty of God. Already is the emperor Henry, 
onr dear son, advancing to our aid with a 
powerful army; and we hope that you your- 
self will soon cover the Bosphorus with your 
sails, for the purpose of disembarking your 
soldiers on the shores of Apulia. What ought 
I now to , with such powerful aid, for 
the glory of the Holy See ?”” 

In his letter to Michael Cernlarius, the pope 
gave him the title of archbishop of Constanti- 
nople. He accuses him of ambition, heresy, 
and usurpation ; adding, “ It is said, you are a 
neophyte and have not mounted by the proper 
steps, to the episcopate. It is said that you 
have dared to menace the patriarchs of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, with depriving them of 
their ancient prerogatives, in order to subju- 
gate them to your sway, and that by a sacri- 
egious usurpation, you take the title of uni- 
versal bishop, which only belongs to the bi- 
shop of Rome. Thus, in your pride, you dare 
to compare yourself with us, and to contest 
our infallibility in contempt of the decisions 
of the ae and enbodas siete, and even 

inet the apostles. Final ou persecute 
the faithful te receive the aaoherist with 
unleavened bread, under the pretext that Jesus 
Chriet used leavened bread in instituting the 
sacrament of the altar; I forewarn you, then, 
that your impious doctrines will be anathe- 
matized by our legates, and that your conduct 
will be publicly condemned if yon persist in 
refusing to take the oath of obedience to us.” 

Among the envoys of the pontiff to Constan- 
tinople, were Humbert, bishop of St. Rufinus, 
oro Blanche-Selve, an old monk of the abbe 
of Moyen-Moustier, in the diocese of Toul, 
who had been drawn from his monastery 
by Brano, when that prelate arrived at the 
papacy ; Peter, the metropolitan of Amalfi, 
was also one of the embassadors with Fred- 
erick, the brother of Godfrey, duke of Lor- 
raine and Tuscany, a relative of the pope 
and of. the emperor Henry. This last was 
then deacon and chancellor of the Roman 
church ; he was afterwards chosen sovereign 
pontiff. 

Before the departure of the embassadors for 
the court of Byzantium, Leo received letters 
unite with your faithful servant, the duke of | from the bishops of Africa, who continued to 
A , in order to confer with him about! mourn over the Christians who were submit- 
driving them from Italy; bat these incarnate | ted to the sway of the Mussulmen ; they com- 


of ingratitude towards the Roman church, his 
mother, which had permitted him to be 
crowned as the prelate of the imperial city. 
“We are assured,” added he, “that you have 
closed the Latin churches in your country, and 
that you have driven from the monasteries the 
monks and abbots of the West. See how 
much more tolerant than yours is the Holy 
See, since we permit several convents and 
several temples of your religion ta exist in the 
interior of Rome.” 

This letter exasperated the clergy of Con- 
stantinople, which persisted in its schism, and 
refused to recognize the authority of Rome ; 
bat the emperor Constantine Monomacus, who 
wished to obtain, through the assistance of 
the pope, who exercised great influence over 
the mind of Henry the Third, the aid of Ger- 
mans and Italians, against the Normans, wrote 
to Leo to testify how sincerely he desired to 
re-establish the anion which had been de- 
stroyed for two centuries, between the East- 
ern and Western churches. The prince even 
threatened Michael Cerularius to depose him, 
i€ he did not submit te the pontiff in the ques- 
tion of unleavened braad. 

Leo thus replied to the emperor: “ Prince, 
we praise you for having bowed before our 
suprema power, and for- having been the first 
to propose to re-establish concord between 
your empire and our chureh ; for, in these de- 
plorable times, all Christians should unite to 
„exterminate that strange nation which wishes 
to raise itself up in opposition to us, the vicar 
of God. These Normans, our common ene- 
mies, have put to death our faithful soldiera 
beneath their swords ; they have invaded the 
perrinony of St. Peter, without regarding the 

liness of our residence; they have forced 
convents, massacred monke, violated virgins, 
and burned churches. These savage people, 
the enemies of God and man, have resisted 
the prayers, threats, and anathemas of the 
Holy See; these barbarians, hardened by pil- 
lage and murder, na more fear the divine ven- 

nce. We have been obliged to call in aid 
rom all sides to tame these northern hordes; 
and we, ourselves, at the head of an army, 
have wished to march against them, and to 
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pees of the ambitious enterprises of the 
ishop of Gommi, and asked who was the 
metropolitan whose supremacy they must re- 
cognize, since Carthage had ceased to be the 
capital of Africa. The pontiff, in the reply 
which he addressed to the Africans, testi 
a profound affliction in seeing their church re- 
duced to five bishoprics, instead of the three 
hundred, which it had before it was subjugated 
by the Africans. In regard to metropolitan 
rights, he decided, that it was not adherent to 


the worldly importance of cities, but that it. 


resided in the antiquity of the See, or the ho- 
liness of the foundation; that thus Carthage, 
notwithstanding its decay, should be consider- 
ed as the metropolis of the diocese, and its 
bishop as having the sole right to depose pros 
lates and priests to consecrate them, and to 
convoke provincial councils. “As to general 

synods, know,” adds the holy father, “ that 
` they cannot be assembled without our autho- 
rity, and that none among you can pronounce 
a definite judgment against his brethren ; be- 
cause the canons have given the sovereign 
power to the See of Rome he vant isa = 
grant imposture ; tor the ve arrogat 
to thetadalves this right Briha aid of false de- 
cretals, and not in accordance with the canons, 
which place it, on the contrary, in ecclesias- 
tical assemblies. 

During the captivity of Leo, several provin- 
cial councils were held in France. The most 
remarkable was that of ‘Narbonne; the arch- 
bishop Geoffry presided over it; they made 
twenty-two canons in order to confirm the truce 
of God. All were prohibited under penalty of 
the most terrible censures, and of perpetual 
exile, from fighting any battle, or single combat, 
from the first Sunday in Advent,until eight days 
after the Epiphany, and from Quinquagesima 
Sunday, until eight days after Easter; as also 
during the other feasts and fasts commanded 
by the chnrch. They were also prohibited 
from building any fortress or embattled wall, 
during the truce, in order to prevent the lords 
from employing this time of repose, in for- 
tifying their domains with walls or ditches, or 
in covering them with impenetrable towers. 
The fathers of the synod of Narbonne de- 
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ting any was enforced by the penalty of 
anathema. 

Leo was stil] retained a prisoner at Bene- 
ventum; and although he was more then fifi 
years old, he studied the Greek language w 
great ardour, on account of the relations which 
he wished to enter into with the emperor of 
Constantinople. A malady of sadness end 
languor had, however, seized upon him, and 
made t progress. Finding his strength 
diminiehing! e sent for Count Humphrey, one 
of the Norman chiefs, and asked him to make 
good the promise he had made to him, of 
conducting him to Rome before his deeth. 
The count, after having been-apprized by the 

hysiciaus of the situation of the pope, caused 

im to be placed on a litter, and himself ac- 
companied him to the holy city, with a au 
merous escort. 

Leo remained for several days in the palace 
of the Lateran, in order to make his last will; 
thence being carried into the charch of St, 
Peter, he received the extreme unction in 
the | ges ss) a large coe of bishops, 
abbots, an lesiastias, in German, 
asking God to deliver his sreedily from his 
sufferings by recovery or death, and finally 
died on the 19th of April, 1054, after a reign 
of five years and some months.. 

The church has placed this pontiff in the 
number of the saints whom she honours; 
Platinus says his doora were always open to 
the , and that one day an old man, co- 
vered with an horrible leprosy, having pre- 
sented himself at the patriarchal palace to 
pass the night, the holy father caused him 
to be placed in his own bed, bevauee all the 
other apartments were already occupied, and 
he himeelf retired into the oratory of the Lat 
eran. On the following day, when he retumed 
to hia chamber, the poor man had disappeared 
and the bed was covered with a luminous 
aurreole; it was Jesus Christ himself, adds 
the credulous historian, who had assumed the 
appeaninos of a mendicant leper to test the 

ity of the pontiff. The chronicle of Her- 
man also relates several miracles which oc- 
curred at the tomb of Leo. 

The creation of archchancellors of the Ro- 


clared the olive a sacred tree, because it af-; man church is owing to this pontiff, a dignity 


forded light for the churches, and oil for | 
the holy chrism; and the prohibition of cut-, 


which he instituted in favour of Herimon, the 
metropolitan of Cologne. 


VACANCY IN THE HOLY SEE. 


[A. D. 


1054.] 


Reply of Cardinal Humbert to Michael Cerularius—Refutation of the writings of Nicetas upon 
the unleavened bread—Retraction of Nicetas—Excommunication of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople—He in his turn anathematizes the Roman church—Letter of the patriarch against the 
clergy of the West—remark upon the Greek schism—Origin of the cardinals. 


Avrrr the death of Leo the Ninth, the 


~~ Holy See remained vacant for an entire year, 


the Romans not daring to proceed to the ejec- 


tion of a pontiff without the authority of the — 
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emperor Henry the Third. During this vacan- 
cy, events of great importance occurred in the 
.. The legates sent to Constantinople by 
been received with great honours 
by Constantine Monomacus, and Humbert, 
availing himself of the favourable dispositions 
of the emperor, published a reply to the mani- 
festo lanched by Michael Cerularius and 
Leo of Acrida, against the Latin ecclesiastics. 
This refutation is in the form of a dialogue. 
We give the substance of it. “You say, 
triarchs of Constantinople and Acrida, that 
Christian charity and human compassion have 
induced you to ieprmanid the Franks, and even 
the pope himself, because they practise the 
enor of the Jews in 


reserving the ancient 
custom of celebrating 
bread 


ter with unleavened 


read. i 
“But before allowing your attention to be 
arrested by the West, why do you neglect the 
churches with whose inistration you are 
charged, and why do you permit the Jacobites 
and other heretics to have intercourse and 
commune with the faithful of’ your dioceses? 
You say that Jesus Christ, in celebrating the 
supper, used bread, called artos in Greek; 
you insist upon the etymology of this word, 
which, according to you, signifies that the 
bread is leavened or inflated by fermentation, 
aad you conclude from thence, that unleay- 
ened bread is not really the bread. The 
meaning which you give to the word artos, 
is restrained, and we can point out to you 
numerous passages of Scripture, in the version 
of the Septuagint, in which this term is made 
use of to designate the unleavened bread 
which an angel bore to the Prophet Elias, as 
well as the shew-bread. Thus artos in the 
Greek lan, e, like lehem in the Hebrew, 
signifies all kinds of bread. Besides, Jesus 
rist instituted Easter with unleayened 
bread, because he celebrated this feast law- 
fully, and the Jewish law prohibited the pre- 
ie ues of leavened bread during the sacred 

ys. 
“Tn order to celebrate this festival worthily, 
we place upon the holy table the bread which 
the deacons, and even the priests, clothed in 
their sacerdotal garments, have kneaded and 
prepared in a silver furnace, singing religious 
ymns. You, on the conien follow the 
errors of the Latin church of the first ages, 
and buy the bread of the altar from a public 
baker—you crumble it in with the wine of the 
chalice, and you administer the sacrament 
with a spoon. You forget that Jesus Christ 
took the bread whole, and having broken it, 
administered it by pieces to his disciples. 
The church of Jerusalem, more ancient than 
all, has preserved this holy tradition; its 
priests consecrate the entire host upon the 
patines; they divide it, not as do the Greeks 
with an iron blade, but with the fingers, as 
the consecrated bread is then friable, and of 
wheaten flour. After the communion, if there 
remain any pieces, they do not burn them, 
nor cast them into the sweepings of the 
church: but, on the contrary, they are reli- 
giously placed in a as coffer, and are 
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given to the faithful at the communion on the 
next day. In your Greek churches you cast 
the fi ents of the sacred body of God into 
the filth of your sacristies. We, who conform 
to the custom of the church of Jerusalem, 
place the host upon the altar, thin, sound, and 
éntire; after the consecration we break it 
with our hands, and give it to the people; 
then we place the blood of Christ in the 
chalice, and our lips draw it in with delight.” 

Humbert justified the Roman ecclesiastics 
in singing the halleluiah, except in Lent; and 
finally, addressed severe repieanes to the 
Greeks for re-baptizing the Latins, and per- 
mitting the marnages of the priests ; for re- 
fusing the communion or baptism to women 
in peril of death in consequence of a danger- 
ous childbirth ; and for excluding them from 
the sacraments during the time of menstrua- 
tion ; as also, for the ridiculous prohibition to 
monks and nuns, of wearing drawers. He 
then combatted the writings of Nicetas, sur- 
named Stethatos or Pectorat, a monk of Studa, 
who enjoyed a great reputano in the East. 
This monk had accused the western clergy of 
breaking their abstinence, by celebrating mass 
during Lent at the third hour, which prevented 
them from fasting until afternoon prayers ; 
whilst the Greeks did not sey the hallowed 
service, without oonoseorating the host at the 
hour of afternoon prayers, as they still prac- 
tise. 

Humbert also maintained, “that the holy 
sacrifice should net be celebrated upon silk or 
odloured stuff, but upon linen cloth of virginal 
purity, in order that it might represent the 
shroud of Christ, as holy Sylvester had order- 
ed. We fast rigidly all Lent,” added he, “and 
even make children ten years old to fast; for 
it is false that the communion breaks the fast. 
He who receives the body of Jesus Christ, 1e- 
ceives eternal life, and not corruptible flesh, 
subject to the impure laws of digestion. Be- 
sides, though we may celebrate mass at the 
third, eighth, or any other hour, we do not re- 
serve the least part of the oblation, becanse 
we are convinced the apostles did not celebrate 
mass in a way differing from ours. God him- 
self, after having blessed the bread, did not 
reserve it until the nextday; he broke it and 
distributed it immediately to his disciples. 
We are not ignorant, that the Greeks have 
established the custom of performing divine 
service at the third hour on Sunday, and the 
days of solemn feasts, in commemoration of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the apos- 
tles; but we also believe, that we are not 
guilty of sin in celebrating maes on fast days 
at the afternoon prayers, or at vespers, since 
our Lord instituted this sacrament in the 
evening, and finished his sacrifice at the ninth 
hour. Thus, although the morning is the most 
convenient for the celebrating of the mass, 
we do not break our fast by performing it at 
other hours, as the institation of the midnight 
maes testifies. In all these cases, we do not 
pretend to learn the ritual of your mass, be- 
cause we do not wish to practise your scan- 
dalous usages, When you break the sacred 
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bread you let the piece fal, which you tram- 
u do: feet; and you are equally neglect- 
ul in brushing off the patines with the leaves 
of the palm-tree or with brushes of hoge’ 
bristles. We also know, that many among 
you bring with them to the holy tables vege- 
tables and roasted meat, which they eat with 
the body of Jesus Christ.” ' 
Humbert finally terminated this long teply 
by excommunicating Nicetas, if he should 


persist in his errors in relation to the unleaven-' 


ed bread. Constantine Monomacus, who was 
deeply interested in presrtimg terms: with 
the caurt of Kome; constrained the poor monk 
to retract, under penalty of losi weal 
which he had peccived {rem him. The le- 
gates of the Holy See went to the convent of 
Studa ; and, in the presence of the sovereign, 
the great dignitaries of the state, and a nume- 
rous clergy, Nicetas condemned the writings 

lished in his name against the Latin clergy, 
m relation to unleavened bread, the Sabbath, 
and the marriages of priests ; he anathema- 
tized all those who denied the orthodoxy of 
the Roman ritual or the infallibility of the 
Holy See ; finally, he burned his book in the 
midst of the assembly. 

Michael Cerularius steadily resisted the 
threats of Constantine, and refused to com- 
mune with the legates. On the next day, at 
the third hour, Humbert and his colleagues 
went to the church of St. Sophia, penetrated 
even to the sanctuary, and deposited upon the 
high altar an act of excommunication fylmi- 
nated against him. They then left the church 
and shook off the dust of their shoes, exclaim- 
ae upon Michael Cerularius.” 

e deed of excommunication was conceiv- 
ed in these terms: “ We, Humbert, Peter and 
Frederick, envoys sent by the Holy See to this 
imperial city to judge it, declare that we have 
found much good and much evil. The co- 
am ol the empiie, the men elevated to 

i ignity, and the principal citizens, are 
orthodox; but the mon Michael, who caha 
himeelf patriarch, and his adherents, are filled 
with heresies and crimes. They simoniacally 
sell the gifts of God ; they make eunuchs, like 
the Valesians, and elevate those unfortunate 
persons not only to the clerkships, but even to 
the episcopacy; they affirm, like the Dona- 
tists, that, without the pale of the Greek church 
there is no true church of Jesus Christ in the 
world, no true sacrifice of the mass, no true 
baptism; like the Nicolaites, they permit 
ministers of the altar to marry ; like the Seve- 
rians, they speak ill of the law of Moses ; like 
the Macedonians, they cut off from the creed 
the affirmation that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Son; like the Manicheans, they 
maintain that all that is leaven is animated ; 
and finally, like the Nazarenea, they practise 
Judaical purifications, and refuse communion 
to the faithful who cut their hair and beard. 

“ Michael has been warned by the pontiff 
Leo to renounce these ‘errors; he has, how- 
ever, despised the sage advice of his father ; 
he has refused to commune with us, and to 
grant us churches in which to celebrate di- 
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vine service ; he wishes to abase the dignity 
See, and lms dared to take the 


the authority of the Holy Trinity, of the apos- 


tolio throne, of the seven ecumenical councila, 
and of all the Catholic church, subscribe the 
anathema which Leo the Ninth pronounced 
against Cerularius, and we declare him an in- 


famous olerk, an usurping patriarch, an igno- 
rant neophyte, who has el ed himself in the 
monastic garb to shuh the chastisement which 
his crimes deserve. With him we condemn 
Leo, scandalously called bishop of Acrida, 
Constantine, sacellary of St. Sophia, who has 
trampled with profane feet upon the body and 
blood of Christ, which were consecrated 
Latin priests. . Finall , we excommunicate 
their followers, be they who they may; we 
proscribe them from the temple of God, and 
we devote them to Satan and his angels, if 
they refuse to hamble themselves before the 
supreme power of the pope! Amen! amen! 
amen !” 

This blow of authority, or rather, this meo- 
lence of the Roman legates, instead of fright- 
ening the patriarch of Constantinople, excited 
his just indignation ; and believing, that in 
order to eure the wound which had been in- 
fiicted on his church, he must employ a reme- 
dy more violent than the evil, he made a 
vehement decree against the excommunica- 
tion pronounced against him, and in his turn 
excommunicated the whole Latinchurch. He 
then wrote to Peter of Antioch: “Impious 
barbarians, saliying from the darkness of the 
West, have come to this pious city, from 
whence the sources of an orthodox faith have 
flown through the whole world. They have 
endeavoured te corrupt the holy doctrine by 
the impurity of their dogmas; they wish to 
constrain us to Judaize like themselves ; they 
maintain that monks should eat strangled 
food, and they eat lard during the whole year, 
and even during the firet weeks of Lent. 

“They have dared to add those heretical 
words to the Nicene creed, ‘I believe in the 
Holy Spirit, the Lord and giver of life, who 
proceedeth from the Father and the £on;’ they 
prohibit the marriage of priests, and condemn 
ecclesiastical eunuchs. These infamous per- 
sons permit, that at the moment of the com- 
munion the handsomest young clerks should 
place impure kisses upon the mouth of the 
officiating priest. Their bishops wear rings 
to recall to the remembrance of the faithful 
that their churches are their epouses, and yet 
they go to war, soil their hands with the blood 
of their brethren, and after having murdered 
Christians, still dare to perform divine service. 
They administer baptiam by a simple immer- 
sion, and by placing salit in the mouth of the 
neophyte ; and, finally, instead of saying with 
St. Paul, ‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,’ they maintain that it corrupts it. What 
heightens their iniquity ie, that they have not 
come to be edified by the purity of our doc- 
trine and our ritual ; but on the contrary, with 
the impious thought of instructing us, and of 
causing us to embrace their sacrilegious prine 
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ciples under penalty of anathema. We have 
avoided communing with these envoys of 
Satan, and have refused to treat of doctrinal 
questions with these accursed legates, unless 
you and the other patriarchs were assembled 
with us in council. These madmen have then, 
in order to overcome us, penetrated by force into 
our cathedral and placed on the high altar an 
excommunication against our orthodox church. 
We might have burned and destroyed this in- 
famous writing, but we preferred to judge it 
publicly, that the condemnation of the authors 
of such a sacrilege might be a signal repara- 
tion, and one worthy of the majesty of our 
ministry. The emperor has ranged himself 
on our side, he has constrained the legates of 
Rome to go into thé great saloon of the coun- 
cil to abjure their errors, and to ize to 
us; but they have threatened their self-de- 
struction, if we wished to draw a retraction 
from them. We send you these details, in 
order that you may be rightly informed of 
what has passed in our city, and that you 

reply with the circumspection becoming 
a defender of the orthodox faith, if one writes 
from Rome against our See.” : 

Sach were the causes which determined a 
new schism between the East and West, or 
rather which rewoke the old dispute formerly 
excited under the celebrated Photius; and 
which had, we may say, never been inter- 
rupted, notwithstanding the intervals of appa- 
rent peace between Rome and Constantinople. 

e must not, however, suppose that these 
scandalous divisione, which have caused sueh 
great troubles in Christendom, had‘as a. mo- 
tive the ridiculous theological quarrels upon 
the procession of the Holy Spirit, the -anlea- 
vened bread, the Saturday fast, and other 
questions of as little importance. They were 
but the specious pretext to conceal from the 
eyes of the people the true cause of the hatred 
which animated patriarchs and popes. The 
cupidity and ambition of these proud priests 
gave aliment to the discord, and filled Greece 
and Italy with wars, robberies, and assassina- 
tions; for: altheugh the pretensions of the 
Greeks to religious independence were even 
contrary to the canons of the this 
fault was not sufficiently great for the Holy 
See to condemn to eternal fires two thirds of 
Christendom. After the death of Constantine 
Monomacus, 
task commenced by Photius, and separated 
for ever the church of the East from that of 
the West. p 

Among the legates sent to Constantinople, 
Humbert, the cardinal bishop, was the most 
influential personage, on account of the au- 
thority which his title gave him above his 
colleagues; it thus becomes necessary to in- 
form ourselves of the origin of the inalate. 
and of the importance which this dignity had 
obtained in the charch towards the conclusion 
of the eleventh century. 

The most ancient author, who has spoken 
of the cardinals, is St. Gregory, in 596, the 
first pope whose policy laid the foundation of 
the temporal power of the Holy See. In those 
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| first ages of the hanh the cardinal priest 


was simply the curate of the principal parish 
in which he was not born. In Tonies of 
political changes and revolutions, very many 
ecclesiastics, driven away by the barbarians, 
took refnge in the cities which were under 
the protection of the empire, and in which 
they were entertained from the common 
purse of the clergy, as the ecclesiastics of the 
city. When an ecclesiastic died, his office 
was sometimes serigned to a refugee priest 
who took the title of incardinatus, that is, of 
received or transferred, to distinguish "him 
from the clergyman who obtained a minis- 
terial charge without having left another, and 
who was called ordinatus, or priest hierarchi- 
eally ordained. 

This usage was established in Italy at the 
inning of the seventh century, when a 
great number of ropa pinas and deacons 
were deprived of their churches by the Lom- 
bards. As the greater part of those fugitives 
came to the cities of Ravenna or Rome, which 
offered to them more chances of place, it hap- 
pened that in these two cities almost all the 
charges were occupied by them; those titu- 
laries were called cardinals. They wero 
distinguished ‘as cardinal deacons, cardinal 
priests, and cerdinal bishops; but soon this 
title, which at the commencement designa- 
ted a precarious and subaltern state, changed 
its signification, and served to distinguish the 
difference of churches and employments; for 
example, a canon of a cathedral was called a 
eardinal to distinguish him from ecclesiastics, 
who served the churches of the second order ; 
but the title of cardinal was inferior to that of 
bishop, and prelates did not habitually pre- 
serve it when they arrived at the episcopate. 

During the pontificate of Pascal the Fir 
in 817, the curates of Rome took the title 
cardinals, to designate that they were the 
ministers who approached nearest: the person 
of the pope, and who participated in his elec- 
tion; afterwards, when the clergy had taken 
from the Roman people the right of election, 
the authority of the cardinals so increased, 
that the pontificate fell almost always to one 
of them. Little by little the cardinalate was 
transformed into a perticular dignity, and the 
prelates who were clothed with it, insensibl 
constituted themselves into an electoral eol- 
In the twelfth century, however, they 
had not yet any distinctive mark of their title ; 
the red hat was not given to them until the 
following century; in 1464, Paul the Seoond 
authorized them to wear the red cap and 
scarlet stockings, when they mounted on 
horseback ; and finally, Urban the Eighth pr 
them the title of eminence, by a solemn bull. 
It was thus that by degrees this dignity be- 
came the first in the church after the papacy, 
and cardinals are now to the pontiff what 
senators or secretaries of state are to an em- 
peror or king. In the Catholic church they 
are ed as the pivot on which the whole 
church turns, and the common people honour 
them as lords, for whom there exists ne title 
sufficiently magnificent. 
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VICTOR THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
< SEVENTH POPE. 


[A. D. 
election of the 


1085.] 


Sine ponni —He 1s enthroned by the name of Victor the: Second—Council 
of Tours—Council of st 


; ouse—Complaint against the bishop 
lates the privileges of the abbey of Monte Cassino—Journey of 


Avyrer the death of Leo the Ninth, the Ro- 
mans dared not elect a new pontiff for the 
Holy See without the orders of the emperor, 
and they deputed to him the- subdeacon Hil- 
debrand to beseech him, in the mame ef the : 
clergy, the grandees, and the pee le, to desig- | 
nate himself, him whom he should judge the : 
most worthy to mount the throne of ge eter. | 
Hilbebrand, who constantly: pursued his ambi- 
tious projects, and wished to render the pon- 
tifical elections independent of the will of the 
prince, went immediately into Germany, and 
persuaded the bishops of thet country that it 
would be advantageous to them to-elevate to 
the pontiticate the venerable Gebehard, a re- 


of Narbonne—The pope vio- 
holy father—His death. 


of the altar, pronouncing horrible blaaphe- 
mies, and accusing himself of the parricide 
which he wished to commit ; the pious Gebe~ 
hard, mered. at the hoe oe of the 
posse then pra nwi e people 
until the Abadanin of the deacon had 
off ; he then raised the chalice without diffi- 
culty, and enclosed it in the tabernacle of the 
oratory to preserve it with the relics. Maim- 
burg very gravely tells this story as an irre- 
f e proof of the holiness of Victor. 

ring. the same year the emperor went 
into Italy to asaist at the feast of de 
which the pontiff had ordered to be celebra! 
at Florence. A great council was held in 


lative of the emperors, whom the Romans | that city, at which several abuses which had 


had already designated. The prelates, docile 
to his request, presented themselves before 
the sovereign, and besought him to approve 
of this nomination. 

Henry tenderly loved this bishop, who was 
one of the richest and most powerful lords of 
his empire ; he was profoundly afflicted at the 
choice which had been made, foreseeing that 
the pontifical dignity would change the incli- 
nations of his relative, and raiee up a formida- 
ble enemy to the empire. He refused at first 
to confirm this election, under the pretext that 
the presence of Gebehard was necessary in 
Germany, and he proposed -others for the 

pacy ; but all the reasons which he brought 

lorward, not being able to overcome the de- 
termination of Hildebrand, he was obliged to 

ield to his urgency. Gebehard parted for 
Rome with the embassador ; he was recog- 
nized as pope by an unanimous vote, and 
consecrated as such on Holy Thursday, the 
13th of April 1055, by the name of Victor the 
Second. 

A legend relates that shortly after his en- 
thronement, a deacon of St. Peter, who lived 
in concubinage with his-own sister, and who 
had been censured for this incest, formed a 
plan to revenge himself on the pope, and 
mixed poison with the blood of Jesus Christ 
in the chalice, whilst the pontiff was celebra- 
ting divine service; but that when as Gebe- 
hard had pronounced the sacramental words, 
and wished to raise the chalice before the 
people, he could not detach it from the altar 

y any effort he could make. Surprieed at 
this prodigy, the holy father prostrated him- 
self with his face to the ground, imploring 
God in a loud voice to inform him of the cause 
of this miracle ; immediately the poisoner, who 
was on his knees beside him, was seized by 
the spirit of darkness and fell across the steps 


been introduced among the clergy, were con- 
demned. The prohibition to alienate church 
property was renewed, and the penalty of ex- 
communication was pronounced egainst clergy 
or laity who should contravene this law. After 
this assembly rose, Gebehard sent the sub- 
deacon Hildebrand into France as his embas- 
sador, to-put a bridle upon the disorders of 
the clergy, and particularly to repress simony, 
that sacerdotal leprosy which had covered ail 
the churches of Italy and Gaul. In execu- 
tion of the orders of the holy father, Hilde- 
brand convoked a synod at Lyons. At the 
opening of the siting a bishop was accused 
ofh having bought his See at auction ; but as the 
discussion was prolonged into the night, the 
fathers were obliged to defer until the next 
day, the judgment in this case. During the 
night the aceused profited by the delay which 
had been granted to him, and corrupted the 
accusers and witnesses with gold; and the 
next day, when the council had assembled, 
he boldly presented himself, demanding to 
be confronted with his enemies. The accu- 
sers were called with a loud voice and no one 
appeared. ‘ 

wary Hildebrand then rose with dignity, 
and said to him: “ Do you firmly believe that 
the Holy Spirit sees everything, and that it is 
of the same substance with the Father and the 
Son?” The bishop replied, “Ido.” “Then,” 
added the deacon, “recite with a loud voice, 
and in the presence of this assembly, the 
Gloria Patri.” The guilty man eommenced 
the doxology with a firm voice, but havi 
reached the words Spiritui Sancto, he coul 
not articulate them; he immediately fell at 
the feet of the legate, and with floods of tears 
confessed his crime, and demanded to be 
condemned with all the riganr of the canons. 
Hildebrand immediately pronounced a sens 
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tence of deposition against him, and he could 
at once say the Gloria Patri. ‘all the assist- 
ante, alarmed and fearful of the same chastise- 
ment, implored the clemency of the legate. 
Peter Damian, who recounts this miracle, 
adds, that he heard Hildebrand himself relate 
it, and that Hugh, abbot of Cluny, as well as 
Dp Calixtus the Second, were eye witnesses 
it 


Fleury says, that at the same period, the 
range log y 

‘oure, at which appeared Berenger, with 
Lanfrano, his implacable adversary ; that he 
had permission given to. him to defend his 
opinion, but that he dared not do it, and pub- 
licly confessed the common belief of the 
church, swearing that for the future he would 
conform to the decisions of. the Holy See. 
The same: author adds, that Berenger sub- 
scribed this retraction with his own hand, and 
that Hildebrand then admitted him to his 
communion. Father Ignatius Hyacinthus af- 
firms, that the monk of Bec had a learned 
discussion with Berenger, that he convicted 
him of his errors, and compelled him to re- 
tract them in the presence of Hildebrand. 

In the following year a new counoil was 
held in the city of Toulouse; Raimbault, Ponce 
and Geoffrey, the metropolitans of Aries, Aix 
and Narbonne, presided over this assem- 
bly in the capacity of legates of the pope. 

e fathers made some regulations in regard 
to the incontinence and simony of the priests ; 
they then heard the complaints of Berenger, 
viscount of Narbonne, against the archbishop, 
one of the legates of the Holy See, and one 
ef the presidents of the assembly. 

Berenger thus spoke: “ During the time of 
archbishop Ermangaud, my uncle, the See of 
Narbonne was the most important from Rome 
to Spain ; it was rich in lands and castles ; the 
church was filled with boaks and plate; it 
possessed large sums in its treasury, numer- 
ous canons served it, and more than a thou- 
sand serfs cultivated its domains. On the 
death of Ermangaud, Geoffrey, the count of 
Cerdaigne, whose sister I had married, came 
to Narbonne, and proposed to me to obtain 
the vacant archbishopric fer-his son who was 
then but ten years old, with the promise of 
dividing an hundred thousand pennies of gold 
between my father and the count of Rhodes, 
if they would acquiesce in this propgsal. 
My father and mother refused to accept 1t, but 
I was weak enough to follow the advice of 
my wife ; I resisted the authors of my day, 
and was even so transported with anger 

inet them, as in a moment of wrath to 
threaten to put them to death, if they did not 
ield to the demand of the count of Cerdaigne. 

y father, whom age had rendered timid, 
obeyed; Geoffrey paid down the hundred 
thousand pennies, and his son was placed in 
possession of the archbishopric of Narbonne, 
after having sworn that neither we, ours, nor 
the diocese should ever suffer any harm by 
his will or negligence. When the infant pre- 
late, however, became a man, he failed in 
all his promises ; he sold the domains of the 
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church and those of the canons, to bestow 
them on his concubines and minions; he con- 
stracted strong forts in which to lodge his 
trdops, and has waged a terrible war in which 
thousands of Christians have found theirdeath. 
He has purchased the See of Urgel for his 
brother William, with an handred thousand 
pennies of gold, and has paid this snm with 
the crosses, chalices, shrines of the relics and 
patines of gold and silver which he has sold 
to the Jews. He has finally placed himself 
under the protection of the courtess Urgel, 
his relative, with whom he maintains a erimi- 
nal intercourse. . ; 

In order to put a finishing stroke to his 
crimes, this wretch has lanched an excommu- 
nication against me, my wife, my children, 
and my territories ; he has hibited ecclesi- 
astics from administerin bapian, commu- 
nion, and the burial of the dead in my pro- 
vince. It is true that we regard of but little 
account the anathema of e man who is laden 
with all iniquities, and whom Pope Victor, in 
the council of Florence, himself excommu- 
nicated for simony ; not only has he sold all 
the ecclesiastical orders, but he had been paid 
for the consecration of the bishops, and the 
dedication of the churches of my domains. 
It is on these accounts that I complain to you 
and to Christ, and entreat the pope to give me 
justice against my bishop. Otherwise I shall 

old of no account the excommunication 
lanched against me by Geoffrey, and shall not 
keep the truce of God.” 

In order to understand this last expression, 

it is necessary to recall to our recollection, 
that since the reign of Lonis the Good Na- 
tured, the l authority was no longer re- 
spected ; the lords and nobles maintained their 
right to administer justice, by force of arms; 
hence arose the ware of province against pro- 
vince, county against county, castle against 
castle; pillage, robbery, incendiarism and 
murder became customary, and were no 
longer regarded as crimes.. At length, during 
the reign of King Robert, and particularly in 
the kingdom of Aquitaine, a more efficacious 
means than those which had yet been tried, 
wae resorted to, to arrest these ravages. A 
council held in the diocese of -Elne, a depen- 
dancy of Roussillon, declared, that in future, 
from Wednesday night until Monday morn- 
ing, no one should seize by force of arms upon 
the domains of his enemy, nor should avenge 
any injury, under the penalty of paying a 
fixed fine, or of being excommunicated and 
banished from his province; this agreement 
was called the truce of God. 
The history of the: church has left us in 
orance of the result of the complaints of 
the viscount of Narbonne; it is most likely 
they were not received by the synod of Tou- 
louse, as the accnsed was himself one of the 
legates of the Holy See. 

Whilst the French c and nobility were 
raining provinces by their quarrels, and de- 
mandog groe one against another at the 
court of Rome, Richer, abbot of Monte Cas- 
sino died, and the monks chose as his suo- 
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cessor, Peter, the senior of the convent, a!paey under the name of Stephen the Touth, 
venerable old man, who had passed his long | was named abbot. 

career in the stndy of the sacred Scriptures, | After this exploit, Victor came to Goslar im 
and in the practice of Christian virtues; but | Germany, where he received the last sighs of 
the pope, en that this election had been} the emperor Henry the Third, who died im 
made without his authority, and that he had | his arms, on the 5th of October, 1056. Some 
not derived any benefit from it, sent Cardinal | days before, the bishops and principal lords of 
Humbert to Monte Cassino, with orders to| Germany had solemniy ized his son as 
annul the nomination of the new abbot. To|his successor to the empire, although the 
bring the monks to reason, the cardinal in-| young prince was but five years old; the em- 
vested Monte Cassino with his soldiers, seized | preas om ae his mother, was named 

the venerable Peter by force, and sent him to| and took the reins of government, until his 
Rome. The holy father caused him to be| majority. is 

confined in the dungeons of the palace of the| The pope then pi d for his return to Italy, 
Lateran, where he died of famine. The monk | bat on arriving in y, he was sudd 
Frederick, who afterwards reached the pa-/ taken ill, and died on the 28th of July, 1057. 


STEPHEN THE TENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHTH 
. POPE. 
fA. D. 1057.) 


History of Stephen before his i facate-— His election—He wishes to reform the church— Let- 
ter of stay Damion lo the ernier alo Slate of the Easiern Mea: Vad ose oes eae 
throw the power of the emperors—His death. , 


STEPHEN THE Tents, was the brother of | imperial crown. The deacon having failed in 
Godfrey, duke of Lorraine, one of the most his ambitious projects, shut himself up in 
powerful princes of that period, who had for | Monte Cassino, to wait the progress of events, 
a long time combatted against the emperor in | and embraced the monastic life. He after- 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Lorraine, | wards bought from Pope Victor, the aiy 
which he had finally re-united under his; of abbot of hie monastery and of cardinal 
sway. His wats with the empire only termi- | priest. But scarcely had he taken jon 
nated on the occasion ef the journey of Pope! of his church, when Boniface, bishop of Al- 
Leo the Ninth, his relative, into Germany, | bano came to Rome, to announce the news of 
who had negotiated a treaty of alliance be- | the death of the pontiff. . 
tween Henry and Godfrey. Three years after-| New intrigues for the tiara immediately 
wards, the duke of Lorraine came into Italy, | commenced. Frederic scattered his gold pro- 
accompanied by his brother Frederick, who | fusely among the clergy, and bought up the 
was then the archdeacon of Liege; the holy | soldiers; and, finally, when the corporations 
father made him a cardinal deacon, with the | of the trades came together to consult upon 
offices of librarian and chancellor of the Ro- ; the choice which they should make, he dared 
man church ; he then sent him as his legate | to reply, that he alone was worthy to occupy 
to Constantinople, to reduce the patriarch | the throne of the apostle. His partizans ex- 
Michael Cerularius to obedience. Phis em- | claimed, “ Amen,” and bore him in triumph 
bassy was attended with disagreeable results | to the church of St. Peter, where he was pro- 
to the yous Frederick ; for on his return into ' claimed sovoreign pontiff, under the name of 
Italy, he was arrested, as well as his col- | Stephen the Tenth. He was then conducted 
leagness Humbert and Peter, by Trasimond, | with the same pomp to the palace of the La- 
duke o Spalatin, who seized upon the rich |teran. On the next day, all the cardinals, 
presents which the emperor Constantine Mo- | the clergy, and the people followed him to 
nomacus sent to the church of St. Peter, | the church of St. Peter, where three bishops 
and drove them from his states, after having consecrated him with the usual ceremonies, 
despoiled them even of their vestments. and without waiting for the commissioners o 

Leo was dead when Frederick returned to | the emperor. 

Rome; as he was ambitious of the title of | During the first four months which followed 
pope, he lost no time, and went into Germany | his election, Stephen held several councils to 


to obtain the protection of Henry. But he | repress the disorders of the church, and to 
found the dispositions ef the emperor towards | arrest the incontinence of priests; he then 
him but little favorable, on account of the | went to Monte Cassino, for the purpose of ap- 
marriage of Godfrey with Beatrix, the widow | propriating to himself a part of the riches of 
of Boniface, marquis of Tuscany, which epen- | the good fathers, who already possessed entire 
ed to his brother a great preponderance in provinces, and were still occupied with fabri- 
Italy, and gave to him facilities to seize the | cating false deeds for the purpose of augment- 
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ing the immense domains of their monastery. 
Spe sold the abbey to Didier, who, in the 
end, became pope; he wished also to bring 
out from the cloisters, the venerable Peter 
Damian, by naming him bishop of Ostia, and 
first of his cardinals, in order to attach to his 
See a man whose talents could be of great 
assistance to him; but as the holy monk re- 
fused all dignities, preferring the calm of re- 


treat to the turbulence of gresinces, the pope | had 


ordered him to assume the pastoral baton and 
to follow him to the palace of the. Lateran, 
under penalsy of excommunication. Peter 
obeyed; he, however, always complained of 
the violence which had been done to him in 
drawing him from his monastery, as we find 
from one of his letters, addressed to the seven 
cardinal bishops of the church of the Lateran, 
whom he styles his brethren. 
\ The cardinal bishops were alone entitled to 
ca: 
they called them also collateral Loan 
they were ordinarily by the side of the pon- 
tiff; they also bore the utle of weekly, 
they officiated, in turn, each for a week. We 
cite a letter of Peter, as a precious document, 
which throws light upon the spirit of the 
church at that period :—“ Ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline is everywhere abandoned ; the canons 
of the church are trampled under foot ; priests 
only labour to satisfy their cupidity, or to 
abandon themselves to incontinence. 
duties of the episcopate only consist in wear- 
ing garments covered with gold and precious 
stones, in enveloping oneself in precions fu 
in possessing race horses in the stables, an 
in sallying forth with a numerous escort of 
armed horsemen. Prelates should, on the 
contrary, set an, example for the purity of 
their morals and all Christian virtues. Mis- 
fortunes tum on those whe lead a condemna- 
ble life, and anathema on those who intrigue 
for the dignity of bishops for a guilty end ! 
Shame on ecclesiastics who abandon their 
country, follow the armies of kings, and be- 
come the courtiers of princes, to obtain, in 
their tum, the power of commanding men, 
and of subjugating them to their sway! These 
corrupt priests are more sensitive to terres- 
trial dignities than to the celestial recom- 
uses promised by the Saviour; and to obtain 
Pishoprics, they sacrifice their souls and bo- 
dies. It would, however, be better for them 
openly to purchase the episcopal Sees, for si- 
mony is a less crime than hypocrisy. Their 
impure hands are always open to receive pre- 
sents from the faithful ; their heads are always 
at work to invent new means of squeezing the 
ple, and their viper-tongues are prodigal, 
By day and night, of flatteries to tyrants.— 
Thus I declare the bishope who have become 
the slaves of kings, three times simoniacal, 
and thrice damned !” 

The pope, desirous of pursuing his projects 
of reform, for the purpose of arresting the en- 
croachments of the monks, and of placing a 
rein on their insatiable avidity, reserved to 
himeelf, in the bargain he made with Didier, 
the free disposal of the immense rexenues ot 


givin 
The | empire of the West to his brother Godfrey, 
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his convent, which was richer than a king- 
dom. But, in order not to violate the canons 
too openly, he sent him to Constantinople, in 
the capacity of legate of the Holy See, and 
declared himself the treasurer of the monas- 
tery during the absence of the abbot. Didier 
went, seen penied by Stephen, a cardinal, and 
Mainard, bishop of St. Rufinus ; these prelates, 
on arriving in the East, found that the schism 
made profound ravages in the Greek 
church, aud that Michael Cerularius, an ex- 
peers man, had profited by the favoura- 
le circumstances which the weakness of the 
magey had presented to his ambition. 

n understood perfectly the situation 
of affairs in the East; he knew that Cernla- 
tius had obtained great privileges for his 
church, had augmented the wealth of his 
clergy, and placed all the priests beyond the 
jurisdietion of the officers of the empire; he 
understood well that it was impossible to 
arrest the progress of the heresy, and to re- 
establish the authority of the Holy See in the 
imperial city; but the pretext was a specious 
one, ard served to remove Didier, which ena- 
bled him to remain sole master of the im- 
mense treasures contained in the cellars of 
Monte Cassino. His intention was to employ 
the wealth of the monks in subsidizing troops, 
and putting in execution the project which 
he had for a long time formed of the 


and of excluding the lawful heir, Henry the 
Fifth, king of Germany. Immediately after 
the departure of Didier, he ordered the priors 
and dignitaries of the monastery to send kim 
immediately, the gold, silver, and precious 
ornements intrusted to their care, menacing 
them, in case of a refusal, with suspending 
them from their functions, and with anathe- 
matizing them. The Jesuit Maimburg thinks 
that this action should leave no stain on the 
tation for sanctity which the pontiff enjoy- 
at Rome ; but the chronicle of Monte ka- 
sino is not of this opinion, and severely blemes 
the pope for having formed so sacrilegious a 
project. “However,” adds the legend, “when 
the vehicles arrived at Rome, laden with the 
wealth of the abbey and escorted by the 
monks, ‘the pope was suddenly seized with 
an holy terror, and after having heard the re- 
cital of a vision which was communitated-to 
him in confidence by the monk Andrew, he 
sent back the brethren with their treasures, 
and even gave them his benediction.’ ” 

It is probable that the threats of the monks 
were tne only eause for this change in Ste- 
ae: After this check, the pope went to 

scany to confer with his brother "pon the 
means to be taken to commence the war 
against the empire ; but he had- scarcely ar- 
rived in Florence, when he was euddenly at- 
tacked by a grievous malady, which carried 
him off on the 29th of March, 1058. St. Hugh 
the abbot of Cluny, relates, that he assiste 
Stephen at his death, and, adds the pious monk, 
“I had all imaginable trouble to drive away 
the spirit of darkness, which wiehed to seize in 
despite of me, upon the soul of the holy father. 
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BENEDICT THE TENTH, THE 


THE POPES. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 


NINTH POPE. 


[A. D. 


1058.] 


Violent and simoniacal election of Benedict the Tenth—-An archpriest is forced to consecrate 


him to escape death—Election of Nicholas the Second—B 


-voluntarily abandons the Holy See. 


Srernen the Tenth, before his departure 
for Tuscany, had assembled the cardinals, 
and most influential members of the clergy, 
and had caused them to swear that, in case 
of his death, they would not nominate a suo- 
cessor until the return of the sub-deacon Hil- 
debrand, who had been into Germany on an 
affair of state. Thus this monk was to exer- 
cise in the council the functions of the Holy 
Spirit, and inspire the Romans in the choice 
of a sovereign pontiff. But the instructions 
of Stephen were despised; and on the very 
night in which his death was known at Rome, 
Gregory, the son of Alberic, count of Tuscu- 
lum, and Gerard of Galene, giving ear to their 
ambition alone, assembled the principal citi- 
zens in their palace, and proclaimed John 
Mincius, bishop of Veletri, their relative, as 
sovereign pontiff. . . 

Peter Damian, being desirous of ponforming 
to the decree of Stephen the Tenth, oppose 
the ordination of the new pontiff, and pro- 
nounced an anathema on the seditious persons 
who had chosen Benedict to be the supreme 
head of the church. But his opposition pro- 
duced no result, and he was obliged to leave 
the palace of the Lateran to escape from the 
soldiers, who threatened to put to death those 
who should resist the will of the counts of 
Tuscanella. An archpriest was conducted 
by force to the church of St. Peter, and con- 
strained, by a dagger at his breast, to conse- 
crate Benedict on the 5th of April, 1058. 
The new pontiff occupied the Holy See for 
about ten months. 

Whilst Rome had become the theatre of 
bloody wars, Didier, the abbot of the convent 
of Monte Cassino, and the two other legates 
sent to: Constantinople by Stephen, retumed 
from their mission, and disembarked at Bari, 
on the shores of the Adriatic. As soon as 
they learned the death of the pope, Didier 
quitted his escort, and went with great speed 
to Monte Cassino, in order to take at once the 
government of his rich monastery, and to 
prepare for new intrigues. He was put in 
possession of his abbey on Easter-day, by 
Cardinal Humbert, who had taken refuge in 
this pious retreat to escape the vengeance of 
the counts of Tuscanella. 

The ambitious Hildebrand, in his pride, im- 
mediately left the court of the empress Agnes, 
and started to intrigue for the sovereign pon- 
tificate; but on his arrival at Florence, he 
leamed the election of Benedict. He at once 
wrote violent letters to the ecclesiastics and 


ict lays down the tiara, and 


notables of Rome, reproaching them for the 
weakness they had- shown in bending their 
heads beneath the yoke of the counts of Tus- 
canella, and of allowing them to impose a 
pontiff upon them. He enjoined on them to 
drive Benedict from the Holy See, and to 
come to him in order to proceed to a regular 
election. A small number of prelates who 
regarded oes eee chanita le pope, of 
extreme ness and exempla tet = 
doned his ignorance for the prey a fis pood 
qualities, and remained attached to his party; 
but some others were drawn off in hopes of 
enriching themselves under another reign; 
they sent in their adhesion to the sub-deacon 
Hildebrand, and approved, without restrietion, 
of all that he should decide to be for the in- 
terest of the church. He immediately assem- 
bled the priests of hie party, and ordered them 
to elect as sovereign pontiff the bishop Gerard, 
whom Henry the Fourth had himself desig- 
nated, when the Romans came to him to be- 
seech him to give them a pope of his choice. 
Gerard was consecrated by the name of Nicho- 
las the Second, and the church.reeognized two 
pontiffs ! 

Peter Damian, being consulted by an arch- 
bishop as to who was the true pope whom 
they should obey, made this singular reply: 
“He who is now upon the Holy See was en- 
throned at night by troops of armed men, who 
caused him to be elected by distributing 
money among the clergy. On the day of his 
nomination, the patines, the holy pyxes, and 
the crucifixes from the treasury of St. Peter, 
were sold throughout the city. His election 
was then violent and simoniacal. He alleges 
in his justification, that he was forced to ac- 
cept the pontificate; and I would not affirm 
that it is not so: for our pope is so stupid, 
that it would not be at all extraordinary if he 
were ignorant of the intrigues which the 
counts of Tuscanella have carried on in his 
name. He is guilty, however, for dee A 
in the abyss into which he-has been cast, a 
for being ordained by an archpriest whose 
ignorance is so great, that he cannot read a 
line without spelling every syllable. Although 
the: election of Nicholas the Second was not 
entirely regular, T would submit more wil- 
lingly to the authority of this pontiff, because 
he is sufficiently literary, possesses an active 
mind, pure morals, and is filled with charity. 
Still, ni the other pope conld compose a line, 
I will not say a psalm, but even an homily, I 
would not oppose him, and would kiss his feet.?? 
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Henry the Fourth gave orders to duke God- | cated if he should persist in maintaining 
frey to accorapany Nicholas the Second to | Himself upon the Holy See. Benedict, dis- 
Rome, and to drag the bishop of Veletri from | covering that the counts of Tuscanella were 
the chair of St. Peter by force, if he were un-|not powerful enough to protect him against, 
willing to leave it voluntarily. Before, how-|the arms of Duke Godfrey, resigned like a 
ever, proceeding to violence, Gerard and Hil- | philosopher. He laid down the tiara, and re- 
debrand convoked a council at Sutri, to declare | tired to his house, abandoning the palace of 
the anti-pope dispossessed and excommuni- i the Lateran to the ambitious Nicholas. 


NICHOLAS THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTIETH 
? POPE. 
[A. D. 1058.] 


Enthronement of the pope—He takes off the excommunication pronounced against the anti-pope— 
Scandalous: bargain between Nicholas and the abbot Didier—Deplorable state A the church 
—Council of Rome—Decree against the simoniacs—Synodical letter of the pope—Perfidy of the 
pope towards Berenger of Tours—Berenger persists in his doctrines concerning the eucharist 
—Nicholas the Second cedes the province of Apulia to the Normans— Philip the First crowned 
King of France—Council of the Gauls—Death of the pope. 


As soon as John Mincius had abdicated the | of frightful disorders. All the prelates, follow- 
supreme dignity of the church, Nicholas the | ing the example of the pontiff, put up the holy 
Second, accompanied by Godfrey and the car- | orders at auction, and publicly adjudged them 
dinals of his party, made his entry into Rome. | to the highest bidders, in order to regain for 
He was received with great honours, and con- | themselves, by this sacrilegious traffic, the 
ducted to the palace of the Lateran. Some}! money which they had given to obtain the 
days after his enthronement, the anti-pope| episcopate. Besides, a luxury so scandalous 
Benedict came to prostrate himself before him, | was introduced into the church, that the 
protesting his devotion, and accusing himself | revenues of the dioceses were no longer suffi- 
of being sacrilegious, an usurper, and a pet-j cient for the maintenance of the packs of 
jurer. Nicholas then took off the excommu-| hounds, equipages, minions, and courtezans, 
nication which had been pronounced against | which filled the episcopal palaces. 
him, under the express condition that he| Nicholas, desirous ot remedying these dis- 
should not leave the church of St. Maria Ma- | orders, which infalliby presaged the ruin of 
jora. Benedict submitted; and the schism| the church, convoked a council’ in the holy 
was terminated without causing any blood to | city. Three hundred bishops assembled at 
flow in Rome. Rome and took their seats in the palace 

But the captains of quarters, who had been of the Lateran. The popo thus opened the 
appointed during the preceding reigns, did not | session : “You know, my brethren, how, after 
evince the same compliance in regard to the | the death of Stephen, our predecessor, the 
revenues of the Holy See, on which they had | Holy See was exposed to the deplorable in- 
seized. They treated with contempt the de- | triguesof simoniacs. In order to prevent such 
crees of the new pope, and continued to col- | scandal in future, we order, in accordance 
lect the tenths of the clergy, under the pre- | with the authority of the fathers, that after 
text that they could without crime despoil | the death of a pope, the cardinal bishops shall 
the church of money which it collected from | first deliberate upon, and choose a pontiff; 
the superstition and ignorance of the people. 
Nicholas, too weak to struggle against the 
leaders of the military, left them in possession 
of the revenues of Rome, and addressed him- 
self to the abbot of Monte Cassino, to obtain 
from him the sums which were necessary to 
satisfy the demands of the Italian clergy. Di- 
dier acceded to the demands of the pontiff; 
but in turn exacted from him the title of car- 
dinal priest of St. Cecilia. The bargain was 
concluded; and the next day Nicholas sur- 
rendered to him the revenues of the church 
of St. Cecilia. He further augmented the 
privileges of his monastery, and named him 
as his vicar for the reformation of all the con- 
vents of Campania, Apulia, and Calabria. the Roman church, if it has a subject worthy 

Rome and Italy continued to be the scene'to represent Christ upon earth; if not, they 
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they shall then call into the place of assembly 
the cardinal clerks, to hear their representa- 
tions; and finally, the rest of the clergy and 
the people shall come together to approve the 
nomination of the new head of the church. 
We should, above all, have unceasingly be- 
fore us the remembrance of this sentence of 
the blessed Leo: ‘We should not call bishops 
the ecclesiastics who are neither chosen by 
the clergy, nor demanded by the people, nor 
consecrated by the prelates of the province, 
with the consent of the archbishop.’ But, as 
there is no metropolitan to the Holy See, the 
cardinals shall fill his place; they shall give 
the preference, in the selection of a pontiff, to, 
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shall choose a stranger prelate, having chiefly 
regard for the wishes of our son Henry, w 
is now king, and who, if it pleases shall 
be emperor, as we have promised him. The 
same deference shall always be exhibited for 
the successore of this prince, who shall receive 
the imperial crown. 

“Tf the miefortunes of the times or the ty- 
ranny of faction shall prevent their proceeding 
to a free election in Rome, the cardinal bi- 
ehops assisted by the principal dignitaries of 
the church, and by some laymen, shall be 
authorized to assemble in the city which they 
shall judge most convenient, and proclaim a 
new pope. If, after the consecration of the 
pontifi, any obstacle shall oppose itself to his 
enthronement on the Holy See, according to 
the habitual usages and ceremonies, he ehall 
be none the less regarded as the chief of the 
clergy ; he shall govern the church, and ‘dis- 
pose of the property of St. Peter, as Gregory 
the Great himself did before his consecration. 
If any one is chosen, ordained, and enthroned 
in contempt of this decree, let him be anathe- 
matized and deposed, with all his accomplices, 
as antichrist, an usurper and destroyer of the 
Christian faith.” 

Nicholas then made canons prohibiting the 
faithful from receiving mass from priests who 
lived openly with their concubines. With re- 
gard to simoniacs he added: “As to those 
who have been ordained for money, our clem- 
ency permits them to preserve dignities 
to which they have been promoted, 
the multitude of these ecclesiastics is eo great, 
that by observing the rigour of the canons 
with regard to them, we should leave almost 
all the churches without priests.” 

After the council was terminated, the pope 
addressed synodical letters to the bishops and 
faithful of the Gauls, to announce to them the 
decisions of the assembly. He renewed the 
threats of excommunication against married 
or concubinary priests, and against apostate 


- clerks and monks who abandoned the church 


.or their convents to embrace a Jaical life. He 


finally anathematized the soldiery, who de- 
stroyed the pilgrims and put unarmed priests 
to ransom. is last consideration is singular, 
and proves that the clergy carried on war. 
The pope terminated, by condemning to eter- 
nal fire the lords who violated the freedom of 
the churches within sixty paces of their cir- 
cuit, or within thirty paces of that of chapels. 
At this period, simple oratories were not so 
sacred as churches, and the more considerable 
the edifice, the greater was its sanctity. 
Nicholas at last caught Berenger, the illus- 
trious professor of Tours in a trap; he invited 
him.to Rome under the pretext of explaining 
to him his doctrine in regard to the eucharist ; 
but no sooner had he set foot in Italy than he 
was cast into prison, submitted to rigorous 
treatment and threatened with death by tor- 
ture, unless he consented to present to the 


. pope an abjuration, signed with his own hand 


and conceived in these terms: “{, Berenger, 
an unworthy archdeacon of the church of 
St. Maurice of Angers, understanding the true 


because | protested against the cath which 
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Catholic faith, anathematize all heresies, end 


ho } especially that which I have professed until 


now, by which I pretended to maintain that 
the bread and wine placed upon the altar 
during the holy sacrifice, were not after their 
consecration, but the sacrament, and not the 
true body and blood of Jesus Christ. I now 
agree with the holy Roman church and the 
apostolical See, and I profess the same faith, in 

rd to the sacrament of the altar, as Pope 
Nicholas. I believe that the bread and wine 
ate, after their consecration, the true body and 
blood of Jesns Christ; that they are touched 
and diyided by the hands of priest and 
the teeth of the faithful. I swear it by the 
holy Trinity, declaring those anathematized 
who combat this belief by their teaching or 
followers, and condemning myself with all 
the severity of the canons, if I shall ever re- 
voke the sentiments declared in this profes 
sion of faith which I have read, meditated 
upon and vey subscribed.” 

Berenger signed this formula of abjuration, 
and burned, himself, in the presence of the 
pope and his council, the works which he had 
written upon the eucharist. Nicholas imme- 
diately sent the proceedings which contain- 
ed the solemn retraction of Berenger, to all 
the cities of Italy, Gaul, Germany, Spain, and 
England ; he then loaded him with honours 
and placed him at liberty, promising him 
the first bishopric vacant m Gaul. But the 
latter had no sooner entered France, than he 

d from him by viol ne AA 
wrested from him by violence, and o 
himself more than ever to the tyranny at the 
Holy See. In fact Berenger was not an here- 
tic; he did not say that the bread and wine 
lost their nature alter the consecration by the 
priest; he only maintained that Jesus Christ 
was not really present under the appearance 
of bread and wine, and that he was only ficti- 
tiously in the eucharist, because, affirmed h 
God could not be transformed into bread an 
wine, nor could these substances become God. 
A century later, the celebrated Rupert recon- 
ciled these two contradictory ideas, by creating 
the system of impanation, which consists in 
saying, that the substance of the bread is not 
destroyed in the sacrament of the euchari 
but that the body of Jesus Christ is mixed 
with the consecrated bread. 

The holy father was not more successful in 
his projects against the Normans, than he had 
been in his cowardly persecution of the learn- 
ed Berenger. He was obliged to abandon the 
hope of expelling those terrible neighboure 
from Italy ; he then changed his policy, and 
resolved to transform into defenders of the 


‘Holy See those who had been its most ardent 


enemies. For this purpose he went into 
Apulia, and convoked a council at the oity of 
Melfa, to which the Normans sent their de- 
puties. Nicholas granted to Robert Guiseard, 
their chief, all Apulia and all Calabria, with the 
exception of Beneventum ; he gave the prin- 
cipality of Capua to Richard, and surrendered 
to him Sicily, of which he had already com- 
menced the conquest from the Saracens. The 
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- pope then took off the excommunication they 
incurred under Leo the Ninth, and per- 
mitted them to send their children to the col- 
leges of Rome. The Normans took the oath 
of fidelity to the Holy See, swore to arm in its 
defence, and personally comesa to pay the 
pontiff an annual revenue of twelve denarii, 
money of Pavia, for each pair of oxen that 
worked in his domains. s 

Such was the commencement of the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily, and the origin of 
the rights which the pontiffs claimed over 
them. The Holy See obtained considerable 
augmentation in its temporal affairs from the 
position of the Normans, who declared them- 
selves vassals of the pope, to prevent the em- 
peror from laying claim to a part of the pro- 
vinces they had seized, and to put an end to 
the invasions of the neighbouring lords, who 
could not declare war against them without 
exposing themeelves to the thunders of the 
church. After this assembly was concluded, 
Nicholas ordered his new allies to assemble 
their troops and ravage the territories of Pre- 
nes usculum and Nomento, whose in- 
habitants had revolted against the Holy See ; 
then, still at the instigation of the pope, the 
Normans passed the Tiber, and carried fire 
and sword into the city of Galeria and all the 
castles of Count Gerard, to punish him for 
levying a tribute upon the pilgrims and bish 
who traversed his domains on their way to the 
holy city. The Normans thus became the in- 

- struments which the popes used to free the 
charch from the petty lords who had for a long 
time tyrannized over it. 

Nicholas sent two legates into France, who 
assisted at the coronation of Phillip the First, 
the eldest son of King Henry, who was con- 
secrated by Gervais, the metropolitan of 
Rheims; it is the first consecration of the 
kings of the third race, of which we have an 
authentic account. The embassadors, on this 
occasion, held several councils in France, and 
caused them to approve of the canons which 
had been brought from Rome for the purpose 
of arresting the simony and incontinence of 
the clergy. 

In England, Eldred, archbishop of York, 
taking Ei, asi of the weakness of Kin 
Edward, had persuaded him, that in accord- 
ance with the custom of the Italian clergy, he 
was permitted to accumulate bishoprics and 
abbeys, and consequently revenues and large 
property were awarded to him; but his ava- 
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rice having excited the general indignation 
he was obliged to go to Rome, accompani 
by bishops Gison of Ely and Walter of Herst- 
ford, and by Tostin, earl of Northumberland, 
brother-in-law of the king. The pope de- 
prived Eldred of all ecclesiastical dignity, not 
only because he was a simoniac, but also on 
account of his extreme ignorance, and grant- 
le the contrary to Gison and Walter, can- 

ation in the episcopate. He loaded, be- 
sides with honours and presents, Earl Tostin, 
and seated him at his right hand in the assem- 
blies and festivals, up to the time when the 
pipins wished to return to their country. 

nfortunately, on the day of their departure, 
when they were but a few miles from Rome, 
they were attacked by robbers, who took from 
them all they possessed. and left them nothing 
but indispensable clothing. They immedi- 
ately retraced their steps, and traversed the 
holy city in a piteous plight, pursued by the 
shouts of the rabble, even to the palace of the 
Lateran. Earl Tostin, furious at thisadventure, 
broke out into outrageous langu against 
the pontiff. He accused him of having an 
understanding with the robbers to deso i pil- 
grims, and asked of him what was the power 
of his excommunicatione, if at the very gates 
of Rome, the Italian lords would despise them 
with impunity; he threatened him with all 
the wrath of the king of England, and the a 
pression of Peter’s pence, which the people 
of his kingdom had the stupidity to pay him. 
Nicholas, frightened by.this last threat, hasten- 
ed to replace what had been stolen from the 
illustrious pilgrims. He even consented to 
bestow the pallium on Archbishop Eldred, in 
order to make a partizan of him ; and he sent 
a numerous escort to accompany them, and 
also legates instructed to apologize to King 
Edward for this unfortunate event. 

Some months afterwards the pope made a 
new journey to Florence, but he scarcely 
arrived in that city, when a violent fever 
seized him and carried him off in a few 
hours, at the beginning of the month of July, 
1061. He was interred in the church of St. 
Raparaturs. 

ishop Mainard exalts the great virtues of 
Nicholas, and affirms that he never passed a 
day without washing the feet of a dozen poor 
rsong. Baronius adds, that it were better 
to feed these unfortunates than to parody 
the humanity of Christ by a ridiculous cere- 
mony. . 
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ALEXANDER THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
. FIRST POPE. 


[A. D. 


1061.] 


Struggles between the factions—Vacancy tn the Holy See—The cardinals consecrate a pope—The 


new pontiff ts 


roned by the name of Alexander the Second--The faction opposed to him 


send a deputation to the emperor—General diet at Basle—Election of an anti-pope. 


Arter the death of Nicholas, the cle 
and the people, divided into two powerful 
factions, proceeded in the midst of the trou- 
bles and seditions to the election of a new 
pope. Hildebrand, that obstinate monk, whom 
we have seen, during the preceding reig 
seize upon the direction of all the politica! 
affairs of the Holy See, wished to profit by 
the decree of Nicholas in relation to the elec- 
tion of the popes, and to take away from the 
empire the right of choosing a chief of the 
church. 

The minority of King Henry appeared to 
him to be a favourable circumstance for break- 
ing the yoke of the emperors, and re-estab- 
lishing the electoral independence of the court 
of Rome. These sentiments were also enter- 
tained by the cardinals, and the large ma- 
jority of the bishops, whose interests were 
the same, and they all resolved to consecrate 
the new chief without submitting his nomi- 
nation to the approval of Prince Henry. 

But the counts of Tuscanella and Galeria, 
as well as the other lords of the opposite fac- 
tion, having different interests, undertook to 
re-seize upon the authority which they had 
loat during the pontificate of Nicholas. For 
this purpose they openly declared themselves 
the defenders of the rights of the prince, in- 
troduced soldiers into their palaces to intimi- 
date the clergy, and united with Cardinal 
Hugh, the commissioner of the emperor, pro- 
testing that they would oppose all efforts tend- 
ing to overthrow the prerogatives of the crown. 


ildebrand, surprised by this formidable ' 
. the whole week, except on the Lord’s day, 


opposition, dared not proceed to the election 
of a pope; he, however, sent into Germany 
several embassadors carrying letters to the 
empress Agnes, to obtain authority to convoke 
a synod, and nominate a pontiff, in accordance 
with the new mode of election. The dele- 
gates returned from Germany, after an ab- 
sence of three months, without having been 
able to obtain an audience of the court, and 
having the seals of their letters unbroken. 
Hildebrand then resolved to go further, and 
took an energetic step; he brought into Rome 
Norman troops, commanded by the prince 
of Apulia; he then convoked the cardinals, 
and lords of his party, and proposed to the 
assembly the election of Anselmo, bishop of 
Lucca, as the sovereign pontiff. Prince Ro- 
bert Guiscard, and the abbot Didier, supported 
this motion; the council proclaimed Anselmo 
chief of the church, and on the next day the 
new pope was consecrated by the name of 
Alexander the Second. ; 


The counts of Tuscanella and Segni not 
being able to oppose his enthronment, imme- 
diately despatched embaseadors to king 
of Germany, and the empress, who were 
joined by those of Lombardy, whom Gilbert 
of Parma sent to Agnes. 

When the embagsadors arrived in Germany, 
King Henry and his council decided, that on 
a subject of so much importance it was neces- 
sary to convoke a general diet. Almost all 
the German and Lombard prelates met at 
Basle, where the king was crowned anew in 
the presence of the lords and the bishops, who 
conferred on him the title of patrician of the 
Romans. The bishops of Verceil and Pla- 
cenza then brought charges against Alexander 
the Second, who had by his election openly 
violated the sacred rights of the king of Ger- 
many. They declared him deprived of the 
Holy See, and proposed as his successor, Ca- 
dalus or Cadalous Palavian, bishop of Tarni 
who was at once proclaimed sovereign pontiff. 
Three bishops consecrated him, and ks im- 
mediately clothed himself with the pontifical 
ornaments. 

At this period there lived at the monastery 
of Luceola, in Ombria, a cenobite called St. 
Dominic the Mailed, who wore, instead of 
hair cloth, a breastplate of iron. The hermits 
of Luceola were eighteen in number; they 
drank nothing but water, and used no grease 
to season their food, and ate no flesh except 
on Sundays; they fasted on bread and water 
the other six days, and ed all the night in 
prayer. They kept an absolute silence during 


between vespers and compline, when their 
rules authorized them to exchange some re- 
ligious words. St. Dominic not finding this 
discipline sufficiently rigorous, redoubled the 
tigidness of the fast; he inflicted on himself 
cruel macerations ; during winter he slept on 
the frozen earth of his cell, with naked feet 
and legs, having no covering for his body 
but an iron shirt of mail, over which he 
put his cuirags; he lacerated his face, neck, 
and legs, with rods and thorns; and it is re- 
lated “that on one evening he presented his 
bleeding body before the abbot, and cast 
himself at his feet, exclaiming, “my father, 
I accuse myself of having lived as a carnal 
man; impose upon me a severe penance.” 
The venerable abbot sought to calm the vio- 
lent grief of the monk, and asked him if he 
had eaten eggs or cheese?’ “No, my father, 
replied he in wrath, nor fish nor fruit; I leave 
them to the sick; but I have eaten fennel 
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seed with my bread.” Strange aberration of 
the human mind. 

Dominic recited, daily, twelve psalms, 
twenty-four times in succession, with his! 
arms extended like a Sb are he added the | 
canticles, hymns, creed of St. Athanasius, and ' 
the litanies. Some years before his death, ! 
having discovered, by an experiment, that i 
leathern thongs were rougher than rods, he ; 
habituated himeelf to this new discipline. His 
macerations, and the use of his coat of mail, 
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had rendered his skin as black as that of a 
a He even wore beneath his cuirass, 
eight iron rings, which he drew together with 
bucklee until they penetrated the flesh. , This 
frightful penance did not prevent his attaining 
an extreme old age ; he died in the year 1062, 
and was interred in his cell with his cuirass 
and coat of mail. We have cited this re- 
markable example in order to show the ex- 
cess of fanaticism. 
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HONORIUS THE SECOND, POPE OR ANTI-POPE. 
[A. D. 1061.] 
Vices of the new pontiff —Pope Alexander flies from Romia Tee doratu removal of the empe- 


ror—The empress Agnes ts deposed by Alexander the Second. 
embassy of Damian to Florence—Proof by fire—Peter Aldobrandin miracu- 
lously traverses the flames of a burning pyre—Consequences of the schism of Florence—Coun- 
off Mantua—Honorius the Second enters Rome—He is betrayed 


of Rome— 


el 
him prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo—The 
a ileran ikg death, d en 


Tax new pontiff, whom several chroniclers 
designate by the name of anti- , was a 
concubinary, and had already been condemn- 
ed for the crimes of extortion and adaltery 
in the councils of Pavia, Mantua, and Milan. 

When Peter Damian was apprized of the 
election of Honorious, he addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to him :—“ Until now, my bro- 
ther, the witnesses of your bad conduct were 
the inhabitants of a single city in Italy. Now 
pont crimes will be published throughout all 

taly, France, England, Spain, and Germa- 
ny....? Cadalous, without disquieting him- 
self about the discontent, occupied himself 
in raising an army for the purpose of entering 
the holy city by orce; he first bought up the 
partizans of Alexander, then through their 
medium he carried on communication with 
the city, and on a day agreed upon, he sud- 
denly prerented himself at the gates of Rome 
at the head of his troops. 

Alexander, abandoned by his party, who 
had almost all of them sold themselves to his 
enemy, immediately quitted the palace of the 
Tarer and pe ed on me a r, in one 
to sea to Germany, for the purpose oi 
bringing. back with him Duke Godfrey and 
the vassals of his domains. The ambitious 
duke permitted himself to be seduced by 
hopes of receiving the imperial crown from 
the pope ; he hastily assembled his troops and 
marched on Rome to combat the bands of Ho- 
norias, who were then encamped in the mea- 
dows of Nero, near the Vatican. | 

On his side, Didier abbot of Monte Cassino, ! 
had distributed immense sums of money in 
the absence of the holy father, and had rallied 

-the Romans around him to repulse the attacks 
of Honorius; but having made a sortie upon 
the camp of the anti-pope, which he hoped to 
carry by surprise, he was vigorously repulsed 


hism of Florence—Council 


by Cencius, who retains 
anti-pope is forced to quit Rome in the dress of 


and his troops were cut to pieces. Honorius 
made a frightful massacre of them; he pur- 
sued the fliers up to the very gates of Rome, 
when Godfrey arrived; this latter cha 
the flank of the army of Honorius with his 
veterans and routed it. The anti-pope him- 
self fell into the power of his enemies, but by 
promise of a large ransom, he induced the 
officers who guarded him, to set him at liber- 
ty. He then retired to the city of 
where, notwithstanding his defeat, he pre- 
served the title of , in hopes of remount- 
ing the throne of the church. 
aster of the ground, Alexander followed 
up actively the criminal plots into which he 
had entered in Germany with Anon archbi- 
shop of Cologne, for the purpose of placing the 
imperial crown on the head of Godfrey. By 
his orders, Anon invaded the dwelling of the 
oung king Henry, at the head of an armed 
tend, and carried him off, notwithstandin 
his entreaties and his tears, and conduct 
him to the episcopal palace. He then con- 
vened a general diet, in which he made them 
confer the government of the empire upon 
him during the minority of Henry ; he solemn- 
ly confirmed the election of Pope Alexander, 
and condemned that of Cadalous as being 
opposed to the laws of the church. Finally, 
the empress was deposed from the regency 
and condemned to make a pilgrimage to Ra- 
venna, to ask pardon for her crimes from the 
sovereign pontiff. Agnes obeyed, and cast 
herself at the feet of the holy father, beseech- 
ing him, with tears, to prescribe a penance 
for her, to conceal from Christ the numerous 
sins which she bad committed. 
Alexander showed himself very indulgent 
to the faults of the beautiful penitent; it is 
even related that he became desperately 
enamoured of her, and that he gave to her the 
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government of a convent situated near the 
church of the apostle, where she lived for fif- 
teen years. She was canonized after her 
death, doubtless because the priests found 
her sanctified by her amours with a pope. 

At the same period, Florence became the 
theatre of violent seditions, which broke out 
between the bishop of the city and John Gual- 
bert, abbot of the new community of Valam- 
brosa. Phis monk maintained that the bishop, 
being a simoniac, and consequently an here- 
tic, could not administer the sacraments nor 
ordain priests. In his furious zeal, he tra- 
versed the streets of Florence with his monks, 
proclaiming that the bishop Peter wasa wretch 
soiled with every crime, and that the people 
should drive out this unworthy priest from the 
temple of the Lord. 

Peter, in order to put a stop to the declama- 
tions of these fanatics, and to strike them 
with fear, went to the monastery of Valam- 
brosa with armed men, seized the most exci- 
ted monks, and after having despoiled them 
of their-garments, whipped them with rods. 
The monks no longer dared to leave their 
convent, but they sent secretly, embaseadors 
to Rome, to ask for the convocation of'a coun- 
cil, in order that they might denounce Peter 
of Pavia as a simoniac, a concubinary, and a 
murderer, offering even to walk in an heated 
brazier to show the truth of their accusations. 
Tn these troublous times, the pope not daring 
to expose himself to the discontents of the 
bishops, refused to listen to the complaint of 
the monks, and made the following decree: 
“In accordance with the canons of the synod 
of Chalcedon, we order monks, how virtuous 
soever they may be, never to exhibit their 
sanctity in public ; and in conformity with the 
rule of St. Benedict, to remain always con- 
fined in their cloisters; finally, we prohibit 
them, under penalty of anathema, from ever 
appearing in castles and cities, even when 
t oy Shall be sent for by the lords or the 

ə. 

After the termination of the council, he sent 
the cardinal, Peter Damian, to Florence, for 
the purpose of appeasing the murmurs of the 
people. In one of his discourses this eccle- 
siastic represented to the people, that they 
were guilty of culpable presumption in wish- 
ing to depose a Bishop, who was not con- 
demned, nor even juridically accused, but 
only suspected by insubordinate monks whom 
hp wished to restrain in their duties, and he 

rsuaded them to reject. the councils of the 
anatical abbot of Valambrosa. But this sage 
advice only increased the disorder. St. John 
Gualbert sallied forth at the head of his com- 
munity, and came even to the residence of 
Damian, whom he charged with outrages, 
treating him as an ambitious person, a simo- 
niac, and a murderer. He called upon the 
people to take up arms, in order to drive out 
the bishop and his unworthy supporter. On 
his side, Peter prepared to resist by force the 
armed bands which traversed Florence, threat- 
ening to burn the city, and murder the parti- 
zans of the bishop. 
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At length Duke Godfrey took vigorous 
measures to py an end to the tumult; he 
threatened to fag the monks to the trees of 
their abbey, if they did not promptly retire to 
their solitude. This threat was completely 
successful ; tranguillity was not, however, en- 
tirely re-established among the people; and 
on the next day a great crowd went to the 
monastery of St. Saviour, to beseech the 
monks to restore peace tothe city, by submit- 
ting to the judgment of God, and by travers- 
ing an inflamed pyre as they had proposed to 
the sovereign pontiff. The monks joyfully 
consented to submit to this terrible proof, 
named the Wednesday of the firet week in 
Lent, inthe year 1063, as the day for this ex- 
traordinary ceremony. 

Peter Aldobrandin, a monk of great sanc- 
tity, was designated as chosen by God to re- 
resent the community in this solemn affair. 
bn the day agreed upon, two great pyres, each ` 
thirty paces long by ten feet high, were erect- 
ed, between which was left a small path three 
feet wide, filled with small wood, extremely 
dry, and sq disposed as to be soon reduced te 
burning coals. The brethren went in procession 
to a church near to the place where the pyre 
was raised; Peter Aldobrandin celebrated a 
solemn mars, after which the monks advanced 
in two ranke, with the cross at their head and 
candles in their hands. They walked around 
the pyres, singing canticles, and set them on 
fire. The wood, mixed up with branches of 
the vine and dried fagats, immediately took 
fire, and the’ heat became so great that the 
monks were obliged to quit the places which 

they occupied. 

The innumerable multitude which assisted 
at this spectacle, saw Aldobrandin approach 
alone these burning pyres, lay down the 
chasuble with which he had celebrated the 
divine mysteriea, and advance towards them, 


holding in one hand a c and in the other 
a pocket-handkerchief to wipe off the sweat 
which covered his forehead. When he had 


atrived at the path, which separated the two 
fires, and which was full of burning coals as 
high as his knees, he stopped and made the 
sign of the cross. The people were in solemn 
contemplation!! One of the monks then ad- 
dressing the crowd, summoned the citizens, 
the clergy, and the nobles to swear to aban- 
don the cause of the bishop, if their brother 
should come forth safe and sound from this 
horrid proof; all swore todo so. Aldobrandin 
immediately thundered forth a religious song, 
beseeching God to preserve him in the midst 
of the flames, as be had before preserved 
from every evil the three young men, bis 
prophets, in the furnace of Babylon. “Then,” 
adds Baronius, “were seen his naked feet 
between the two embracing pyres, from which 
immense whirlwinds of flames escaped, in 
the midst of which he walked majesticall y as 
if he had been upon roses in a beautiful alley, 
parishad with flowers, and refreshed by a 

reeze whose breath was tempered by the heat 
of the sun. The waving flames appeared to be 
miraculously driven into the folds of his alb, 
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which they distended like a veil, rendering it 
of a more shining whiteness than that of 
snow ; they caused the fringe of his maniple, 
the extremities of his atole, his hair and his 
beard to wave without leaving any trace. It 
‘was remarked, says the historian, that when 
Aldobrandin entered the pyre, the fire lost the 
devouring energy of its heat, and only pre- 


served its brilliant light, to lighten the triumph: 


of the baly monk. When he had‘arrived at 

the other end, Aldobrandin perceived that he 

had ropes his handkerchief in the midst of 
; 


the path; he tranquilly retraced his et 
picked up his handkerchief and came fork 
radiant from the pyres. The assistants im- 


mediately thundered forth praises to God ; and 
having raised Aldobrandin upon their shoul. 
ders, they bore him in triumph to his monas- 
tery ot St. Saviour. The monks then sent 
to the pope a statement of this marvellous 
event, and besought him to name a new pre- 
late in the place of the unworthy bishop who 
a been condemned by the judgment of 
Maimburg affirms that this fabulous ad- 
venture was witnessed in so authentic a way, 
that we cannot doubt it. Alexander the 
Second, however, who probably understood 
the secret of traversing the flames, still re- 
jected their demand, and replied, like a skilful 
politician, that he did not doubt the exactitude 
of a miracle performed in the presence of a 
whole city, and which was confirmed by the 
attestations of the monks, the grandeer, the 
clergy, and the magistracy ; and that, besides, 
he could not contest its reality without bring- 
ing discredit on religion, in the eyes of the 
faithful; that he congratulated the venerable 
abbot on possessing in his convent a monk 
whose sanctity had merited from God so 
shining a mark of his protection. He added. 
that after this decided manifestation, he would 
already have deposed the bishop of Florence, 
if this latter person had not written to him 
that he was equally willing to undergo the 
proof by fire, engaging to perform the miracle 
in the same place and in the same manner as 
St. Aldobrandin. “But I was unwilling to 
grant him this favour,” said the holy father 
“from fear lest God, m performing a secon 
miracle, should take away from you the glory 
which your monastery has acquired. We 
have been even rigorous towards Bishop Peter, 
and we have ordered him to absent himself 
from Florence for sume months. We could 
not, however, suspend him from his episcopal 
functions after having refused to submit him, 
in his turn, to the judgment of God. We ex- 
hort you, then, for the interest of your com- 
munity, to calm your people, and prepare 
ourselves worthily to receive your bishop on 
is return,” The monks, fearing lest a new 
trial might expose their knavery, hastened to 
publish that the bishop had amended, and 
that Jesus Christ had pardoned him at the 
prayer of Aldobrandin. 
This holy monk, who was afterwards called 
Petrus Igneus, or Peter of the Fire, was ex- 
tremely ignorant, end filled, in his convent, 
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the duties of cowherd. He was now named 
abbot of another monastery; and when Car. 
dinal Hildebrand became pope, he made him 
cardinal bishop of Albano, in order to avail 
himself of the credit which he had acquired 
in Italy since his famous miracle. 

': The anti-pope Cadalous still maintained 
himself at Parma, and by means of his ins 
trigues, he even brought into his party Duke 
Godfrey, the first cause of his expulsion from 
Rome. This prince, discontented with the tar- 
diness of Alexander, who had not fulfilled the 
promise which he had made him of placing 
on his head the imperial crown, reeolved to 
conduct Honorius to the koly city, and to en- 
throne him sword in hand. Peter Damian, 
advised of the projects. of the duke of Lor- 
raine, addressed an energetic letter to him, 
exhorting him to abandon his projects of re- 
volt against Pope Alexander. At the same 
time, the archdeacen Hildebrand wrote to 
King Henry, or rather to Archbishop Anon, 
that he was declared regent of the kingdom. 
He warned the court of Germany of the am- 
bitious designs of Godfrey, of his alliance with 
Cadalous, and added > ‘- The royal and sacer- 
dotal power are united in Jesus Christ, in 
heaven. They should equally form an indis- 
soluble alliance upon earth ; fer each bas need 
of the assistance of the other to rule the peo- 
ple. The priesthood is protected by the 
strength of royalty, and royalty is aided by 
the influence of the priesthood. The king 
bears the sword to strike the enemies of the 
church ; the pope bears the thunders of ana- 
thema to crush the enemies of the sovereign. 
Let the throne and the church then unite, and 
the whole world will be subjected to their 
law 1” 

Anoń fearing to lose the sovereign power, 
if the duke of Lorraine obtained the empire, 
determined to go to Rome to condemn Hono- 
rius by a general council, in order that he 
shoul no longer have the right to consecrate 
anemperor. He immediately left Germany, 
traversed Lombardy and Tuscany, and ar- 
rived in the holy city without having fore- 
warned the holy father of his visit. 

In the first interview, the archbishop sharp- 
ly apostrophized the pope, and asked him 
why he had accepted the pontificate without 
the order and consent of the king, who alone 
had the right to nominate the pontiffs. But 
the archdeacon Hildebrand, and the bishops 
who were present, denied this pretension, and 
replied to the metropolitan, that by the 
canons, tempora] sovereigns had no rights 
whatever over the election of the popes. In 
support of their aesertion, they cited nume- 
rous decretals, and several passages from the 
fathers. Anon, according to Damian, yielded 
to this view; he recognized the cardinals 
alone as having power to choose the popes.; 
and he engaged, in the name of Henry tbe 
Fourth, to recognize Alexander as the head 
of the church, if the holy father would con- 
sent to jiy himself, in a council, from the 
pee of simony, of which he had been ac- 
cused. 
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All the prelates of Rome and Lombardy 
were invited to go to Mantua, where this 
synod was to be held. Alexander, defended 
by Peter Damian, was pronounced. innocent, 
and Honorius the Second was condemned as 
a simoniac and concubinary by this assem- 
bly. The ecclesiastical thunders did not, how- 
ever, terrify the intrepid Cadalous. When the 
archbishop of Cologne quitted Italy, he ap- 
proached the walls of Rome, gained over the 
captains who guarded the city, distributed 
money to their soldiers, and penetrated as far 
as the city Leonine, on which he seized dur- 
ing the night. 

On the news of this sudden attack, the car- 
dinals caused all the bells to be rung, called 
the people to arms, ig the store rooms of 
the church, and led the populace, furious and 
gorged with wine, before the church of St. 
Peter. The soldiery of Honorius were so 
frightened, that they escaped frem the tem- 
ple, leaving Honorius almost alone to the 
mercy of the party of Alexander. But at the 
moment when the doors of the church were 
about to yield to the efforts of the assailants, 
Cencius, the son of the prefect of Rome, came 
to the aid of Honorius with his guards, over- 
threw the besiegers, carried him off from the 
city Leonine, and conducted him to the castle 
ef St. Angelo. Scarcely had Cadalous shut 
himself up in the fortress, than the troops of 
Alexander, recovering from their first sur- 
prise, invested the castle and formed its siege, 

t nselessly. ' 
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The deceitfal Cencius kept him his prisoner 
for two years. Instead of being the protector 
of Honorius, as he had promised him, he be- 
came his jailer, threatening him daily to give 
him up to the poat Alexander, in order to 
extract money from him, whilst on the other 
side, he exacted large sums from the hol 
father by threatening him with allowing his 
competitor to escape. 

Finally, Honorius ‘having privately procured 
the garments of a pilgrim, escaped during the 
night and reached the village of Baretta, from 
whence he came to Parma. He continued to 
exercise episcopal funetions in this city; con- 
secrated bishops, composed bulls, and ex- 
communicated Alexander the Second, but he 
had not the satisfaciton of overthrowing his 
competitor. A severe sickness, brought on 
by the po and bad treatment which 
Cencius inflicted on him, Jed him to the 
tomb towards the close of the year 1066. 

Most ecclesiastica} authors designate Cada- 
lous by the name of anti-pope, not on account 
of the irregularity of his election, for they 
avow, that that of Alexander was not canoni- 
cal, and that both were intruders on the Holy 
See, but on account of the corruption of his 
morals. We blame this extraordinary seve- 
tity: for if we were only to count in the ranks 
of lawful popes, those who have been virtu- 
ous, we should reduce the successors of St. 
Peter to so smal] a number, that the adorers 
of the Roman purple would be annihilated !! 


ALEXANDER THE SECOND, BECOME SOLE POPE. 


[A. D. 


1066.] 


Sect of the incestuous—Abuse of excommunications—Troubles at Milan— Alexander introduces 


the Latin instead x the 
and the pontiff—The 


Mozarabic ritual into S 


in—Discussions between the emperor Henry 


constitution for Great Britain--The right of tenths attributed to the archb 
—The pope cites the emperor to appear at Rome to be judged—-Death of Alexander. 


Wuttst the pontiff Honorious and his com- 
petitor were disputing for the throne of St. 

eter, great troubles were agitating Italy on 
the subject of marriages prohibited by the 
church, in the different degrees of consan- 
guinity, and which the secular Jaws, however, 
permitted. Alexander having convoked a 
council ta decide this important question, the 
assembly es of bishops and lawyers, 
after having for a long time examined the 
canon and civil lawa, decided that the de- 
grees of relationship should be counted in ac- 
cordance with the old custom of the church, 
and prohibited, under -penalty of anathema, 
that marriages should be entered into by re- 
Jatives within the seventh generation. Not- 
withstanding this ridiculous decision, made 
by the Holy See, the Italians continued to fol- 
low the usages of the provinces, from whence 
arose a sect called the sect of the incestuous. 


latter sells abeslutions-"iivolutions in England The post makes a 
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“This contempt of ecclesiastical thunders, 
came” says Damian, “of the abuse which 
the -popes made of this terrible punishment, 
In all the decretals they pronounced the pe- 
nalty of anathema against those who shall 
refuse to eubmit to the orders of the pontiffs ; 
which sends to hell an infinite number oi 
Christian souls, before they have perceived 
the fault which they have committed. "This 
is to spread snares for those who believe they 
are walking in safety. In the secular tribu- 
nals the punishment is proportionate to the 
crime, by imprisonment, the confiscation of 
pope or simply a fine; but in the charch, 
or the least di reement, one is separa 
from God even which is to suppose with the 
Stoics, that all sins are equal. St. Gregory, 
and the first pontiffs did not so act ; they only 

ronounced anathemas in matters of faith. 

t us then follow their example, and place 
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in our decretals a pecuniary fine, or some 
other penalty against the transgressors of the 
laws of the Holy See.” 

The wise counsels of Damian were not 
listened to, and popes continued to inundate 
the kingdoms with their bulls of excommuni- 
cation. After the death of his competitor, 
Alexander pursued with bitterness the eccle- 
siastics who had embraced the party of Ca- 
dalous, and left them no truce nor repose 
until they had submitted to his authority. 
Duke Godfrey himself was obliged to seek 
again the alliance of the i ponti, and in order 
to induce him to forget e protection which 
he had granted to Honorius, he consented to 
declare war against the Normans, who in 
contempt of treaties had seized upon several 
places in the states of the church. 

This war was soon terminated; Godfrey, 
after some skirmishes, drove this people be- 
fore him, as far as the environs of Aquina; as 
they found themselves shut up in the moun- 
tains, unable to continue their retreat, and not 
daring to give battle to so powerful an enemy, 
they sued for peace, offering to restore to the 
pope all the domains which they had usurped, 
and to pay a large sum to defray the expenses 
of the war. These conditions were accepted, 
and Godfrey returned to his dutchy with the 
blessing of the holy father. 

Some troubles then broke out in Milan, 
occasioned by the violent declamations of the 
monk St. Arialdus, who, in imitation of Aldo- 
brandin, publicly accused Guy, his metropo- 
litan, of adultery and sodomy, in order to 
depose him frem his See. Arialdus, insti- 
gated by Pope Alexander and the cardinals, 
who ordered him to resist with violence 
the enemies of Jesus Christ or his vicar, 
urged on the people to revolt, and came 
himself at the head of a furious troop to 
besiege the episcopal palace; but Guy hav- 
ing penetrated the secret intentions of the 
pontiff, who wished to substitute his own 
authority for his, took energetic measures. 
He sallied forth with his men-at-arms, seized 
the monk and bestowed upon him the crown 
of martyrdom, by beheading him. 

After this execution, quiet was restored ; 
but the archbishop fearing new disorders, de- 
termined to send a letter of submission to the 
pope, which he accompanied with rich pre- 
sents. The gold was all-powerful over the 
mind of Alexander ; not only did the embas- 
sador obtain for Guy the approval g the holy 
father for the severity which hë had dis- 
played during these troubles, but he even 
sent him back with two legates, Mainard, 
cardinal bishop of St. Rufinus, and John, a 
cardinal priest, who bore the pallium to the 
archbishop of Milan. 

The deputies then published this singular 
constitution: “ The clergy and laity who took 
an oath to us to repress the deplorable disor- 
ders of the clergy of Milan, and who, under 
this laudable pretext, have burned, pillaged, 
violated and massacred the inhabitants of the 
city and country, shall be glorified in heaven, 
but we prohibit them from doing so in future. 
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They should live in accordanee with Christian 
morality, and bring their guilty before their 
archbishop, the canons of their churches, or 
the other suffragans. Asthe majority are more 
afflicted by temporal than eternal punish- 
ments, we condemn those who shall infringe 
this decree, if they are of the clerical order, 
to pay to the holy father an hundred livres of 
pene and we pronounce them under inter- 
ict until the l have paid the fine. If 
they are no % we condemn them to 
twenty livres ; if they are peasants, they shall 
pay ten; traders, five, and others in propor- 
slot, she whole for the profit of the Holy 

8. 

Alexander, following the example of his 
predecessor, wished to’ extend his dominion 
over all the churches, and sent into Spain, 
with the title of legate, the cardinal Hugh the 
White, who was instructed to introduce into 
the kingdom of Arragon the Latin in place 
of the Mozarabic ritual, which was in use 
throughout the whole ponon Hugh then 
went into Aquitaine. He convoked a council 
at Auch, and caused this assembly to confirm 
the independence of the convent of St. Orens, 
a privilege which the monks had bought with 
large sums. From thence he went to Tou- 
louse, where he held another synod. The 
fathers who composed this assembly pro- 
nounced diverse judgments against simoniacs, 
re-established the church of Leitoure, which 

been converted into a monastery, and 
swore a blind obedience to the pontiff. 

Tn the following year (1068) a division broke 
out between the altar and the throne. The 
emperor Henry, wearied by the misconduct 
of Bertha, resolved to repudiate her. He in- 
formed the archbishop of Mayence of it, who 
approved of his determination, and wrote to 
the pope for a confirmation of the dissolution 
of his marriage; or asking him to give such 
power to legates, who should go to Mayence 
in order to pronounce upon the matter. Peter 
Damian was chosen by the sovereign pontiff 
to represent him in Germany ; but, instead of 
giving the consent of the holy father to the 
emperor, he prohibited him from separatin 
from his adulterous spouse ; and even depose 
the metropolitan of Mayence, because, of his 
own authority, he had consented to a separa- 
tion, of which the pope was the sole dispenser. 

Henry, informed of the hostile dispositions 
of Damian, quitted Mayence, and prepared 
to return to Saxony ; but his favourites repre- 
sented to him that he would act with want of 
foresight in thus rudely dissolving an assem- 
bly composed. of the first lords of his king- 
dom, andl that he should avoid increasing the 
number of malcontents if he wished to obtain 
a separation from the empress. The prince 
approved of their advice, and went to Frank- 
ford, where he convened a new synod. 

The fathers havin re-assembled, Peter Da- 
mian, in the name of Alexander spoke thus: 
“Your conduct, my lord, towards your chaste 
spouse, Bertha, is unworthy not only of a so- 
vereign, but even of a Christian. Take care, 
prince, how you brays the divine and human 
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laws which condemn you. Rome has terrible 
arms which will prevent the example of your 
conduct from pervering her subjects, and 
which will shake your imperial authority to 
its very foundations. I command you to con- 
form to the supreme orders of tne pontiff; 
otherwise you will force us to employ the se- 
verity of the canons ne you, and to take 
from you that imperial crown of which you 
have shown yourself unworthy, by betraying 
the cause of religion.” The bishops applaud- 
ed this discourse, and declared that the pope 
acted wisely, and that they would sustain his 
decision. ae 

Henry rose in great agitation, and replie 
to them: “Since the pone orders it, I il do 
violence to my own feelings, and bear the load 
of adultery for the edification of my people.” 

The pontiff, who showed himself so irritable 
on a question of divorce, did not manifest the 
same rigour in bis other judgments. Thus, 
Herman, bishop of Bamburg, who had been 
excommunicated by the Holy See, for the 
crimes of simony and incest, authentically 
proved upon him, continued to exercise his 
episcopal functions, notwithstanding the ana- 
thema which he had incurred. Alexander, 
informed of this circumstance, wrote to the 
metropolitans Annon and Sigetro , toappear at 
Rome with Herman, in order that he might 
be condemned a second time by a council. 
The prelates obeyed; but the guilty bisho 
took care'to bring with him large sums oi 
money, which soothed the anger of the pope ; 
and not only did Alexander re-instate him in 
his diguity, but he even granted to him the 
pallium and all the privileges attached to 
archiepiscopal Sees. 

Lambert of Schaferburg relates, that in a 
great festival given by the holy father to the 
three prelates, when the fumes of generous 
wine had clouded his reason, he declared that 
he did not regard simony as a crime; and 
that, if he deposed simoniacal or concubinary 
priests it was for the purpose of selling absolu- 
ution to them ; that on the other hand, he much 
approved of those bishops who had mistresses, 
and knew how to increase their treasures. 

Some years before these events, a great 
revolution took place in England. William 
the Bastard, duke of Normandy, had con- 
quered that island. Alexander hastened to 
send a standard which he had blessed to the 
usurper, with a bull of investiture, which dis- 
eure Harold the legitimate king. Wil- 
iam, from gratitude to the Holy See, or rather, 
ih consequence of a compact with the court 
of Rome, augmented the tax of St. Peter, and 
doubled the tithes which the people paid to 
the clergy. He also sent to the pope a large 
quantity of gold and silver money, sacred 
vases, and the standard of King Harold, on 
which was embroidered an armed man, cover- 
ed with armour of precious stones. 

Legates and Italian monks soon came to 
avail themeelves of this new conquest, and 
to extend the pontifical sway over all the 
churches. Rapin affirms, “that they carved 
and clipt ecclesiastical matters as they pleas- 
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ed.” Lanfranc was named metropolitan of 
Canterbury, Thomas archbishop of York, and 
both went to Rome during the following year 
to make their submission tothe pope. Alex- 
ander, ag a recompense for their zeal, gave 
them the pallium, and overwhelmed them 
with honours, especially Lanfranc, before 
whom he rose deferentially, adding, “I do 
not render you this honour, my brother, be- 
cause you are archbishop of Canterbury, but 
because I was your disciple in the monaste 

of Bec.” He gave the prelates a letter for 
William the Bastard, in which he was prodi- 
gal of the most extravagant eulogies on that 
prince, he thus concluded it, “ We entreat you 
to follow the councils of Lanfranc for the inter- 
esté of the church, for we have granted to him 
all the authority of the Holy See over the 
ecclesiastical affairs of England. We autho- 
rize him to preserve the monks in the cathe- 
drals, and we prohibit the clergy from em- 
ploying the aid of the secular power, to drive 
away the monks from St. Saviour of Canter- 
bury, and the other metropolitan churches.” 

But whilst the pontiff was disposing at will 
of the ingen and church of England, Hen 
the Fourth, irritated against the Holy See, an 
the bishops who had constrained him to live 
with Bertha, his adulterous wife, took his ven- 
geance on the unfortunate people for the out- 
rages which he had receiv The prince 
surrounded all the cities of Saxony and Thu- 
ringia with fortresses, and after having placed 
numerous garrisons in these castles, he organ- 
ized the pillage of the provinces. By his 
orders the troops ravaged the country, violated 
girls and women, burned the farm-hopses and 
massacred the cultivators. 

For the purpose of justifying these vio- 
lences, Sigefroy, metropolitan of Mayence, 
advised the king to decree, by a council, that 
sovereigns were permitted to sell or murder 
their subjects when they could no longer pay 
the imposts. This frightful assembly was 
convened at Erford for the 10th of March 
1073, and the priests dared to declare that 
God authorized kings to massacre the people, 
when they refused to pay imposts or tithes. 
Notwithstanding this abominable decisio 
some Saxon nobles united with the citizens o 
Thuringia, and remonstrated with the king, 
threatening to appeal to the Holy See. Henry, 
exasperated by this opposition, burst out into 
an excess of rage, and in the midst of his im- 
peonon that if any of his subjects 

the boldness to write to Rome, he would 
put him to death by the most horrid punish- 
ments, and would cover the provinces with so 
pa disasters, that- they would be remem- 
red for many years. Two courageous men, 
however, informed the Holy See of the exac- 
tions of which they were the victims. Alex- 
ander immediately wrote to the prince to come 
to Rome to be judged by a council; but the 
holy father did not live Jong enough to finish 
this matter; he died suddenly, on the 20th 
of April 1073, after having held the Holy See 
for eleven years and a half. 
Alexander contributed much to augment 
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the wealth of the church, by instituting the 
offering of the first fruits, an impost imitated 
from the Mosaic law, which commanded the 
Jews to give to the priests the first fruits of 
their trees, and the first born of their flocks. 
This pontiff, if we can believe William of 
Poictiers, was eloquent, well informed and 
worthy to rule the universal church ; he cites 
some of his decisions, which are remarkable 
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upon a monastic life without the consent of 
his wife, because her husband had no right 
to force her to continence, if she was unwil- 
ling to submit to it. 

anil Desiderius roprepent Alexsader s 
a of great sanctity, and endowed wi 
hea aft of miracles. “He freed,” they add, 
“from the spirit of evil, a monk of Monte 
Cassino ; and one day, a lame woman havin 


for their wisdom. For example, the holy |drauk some drops of water in which he ha 
father prohibited a married man from entering | washed his hands, was miraculoucly cured.” 


GREGORY THE SEVENTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
SECOND POPE. 
[A. D. 1073.] 


History of Gregory before his advent to the throne of St. Peter-—He is surprised in adultery with 
a young pls ty girl of his monastery—The election of Hildebrand the pam of popes—Por- 
trait of Gregory the Seventh—Letter from the holy father to Didier, of Monte Cassino— 
Singular actions of the — His trickeries in the affairs of Germany—Henry refuses per- 
mission to the legates of the Holy See, to hold a council tn his kingdom—Project of the first. 
crusade— pe embroils himself with the French court—Letters of Gregory to the French 
bishops— tof the concubinary priests—-King Henry treats the s of the pope with 
contempt—Conspiracy against the pontiff—Gre be depoeed from. the Holy See— Letter of 
Henry the Fourth against the pope—Gregory the king of Germany—The pontiff is 
excommunicated by a council—Letter of the holy father on the excommunication of kings— 
Henry is abandoned by his subjects—Machiavelism of the —He causes Beatrice, his mis- 

~ tress, to be strangled in a debauch—Scandalous amours of the countess Matilda and Gregory— 
Henry is reduced to the last extremities by the excommunication of the Holy See—He goes into 

Italy—The countess Matilda poisons her husband—the pope escapes to Canossa with his ntistress 

—Cowardice of the king of German) TEE of the —Henry prepares for 

war against the pontiff—Rudolph of Suabia ts chosen ki f Germany by the legates of Gre- 

gory—Complaints of the Germans against the —Council of Rome—Retraction of Beren- 
king of Poland—He wishes to force the king 


ger—The pope excommunicates and deposes t 
of En land 


to do homage to the Holy See—The pontiff is deposed from the Holy See, and Gui- 


bert of Ravenna nominated in his stead—Accusatron of 


magic against Gregory—Woarlike 


resolves of the holy father. King Henry guins a brilliant victory over Rudolph of Suabia— 


False prophecy of the holy father—The countess Matilda devotes herself for the 


— Henry besieges Rome and seizes the 


her lover 


through treason—Attempt on the life of the 


holy cit 
pope—Robert Guiscard saves the pontif—Death of Gregory the Seventh—His political maxims 


—AHistory of religion during his pontificate. 


Ar length the ambitious Hildebrand, that 
fanatical monk, that poisoner of popes, whom 
we have seen struggling obstinately against 
all temporal powers, mountg the chair of St. 
Peter, after having buried eight pontiffs, who 
were the instruments of his policy and the 
victims of his ambition. He was an Italian 
by birth—his father, named Banizon, was a 
carpenter at Rome ; his mother carried on an 
incestuous intercourse with her brother, the 
abbot of the monastery of Our Lady on Mount 
Aventine; and some authors affirm, that Hil- 
debrand was the fruit of their amours. He 
was brought up by his uncle, who took great 

' pains with his education, and when he had 
attained his fifteenth year, he was sent into 
France to continue his studies in the eelebra- 
ted abbey of Cluny. 

Some years afterwards, his education being 
completed, Hildebrand resolved, before re- 


beror Henry the Black, for the purpose of 
preaching there the word of God. His ser- 
mons were so successful, that the most learn- 
ed bishops of the age left their dioceses to 
come to listen to him. On the rumour of this 
renown, Leo the Ninth hastened to recall him 
into Italy, and attached him to his person in 
the capacity of a counsellor. He also gave 
him the monastery of St. Paul, which was in a 
deplorable state, and the church of which was 
used as a stable. The monks of this abbey 
instead of fulfilling their religious duties, were 
occupied in debauchery, and lived publicly 
with courtezans, whom they had introduced 
into the convent, and who served in the re- 
fectory. 

Hildebrand, a skilful priest, at first exhibited 
great rigidity of morals; he reformed abu 
stared the rigour of discipline, and wis! 


to drive from the convent the women whom 


turnmg to Rome, to visit the court of the em-|he found there, but having been surprised 
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himself in adultery with one of the handsom- 
est serving girls, he was obliged, in order to 
avoid a scandal which would have unmasked 
his hypocrisy, to review his first decision and 
authonize the monks to keep women in the 
convent. The reason which he gave to the 
holy father in explanation of this change in 
his ideas was, that he had discovered that 
they understood domestic economy and order 
better than the brethren. 

After the death of Leo, his successor, Ni- 
cholas, elevated Hildebrand to the rank of 
archdeacon of the Roman church, and granted 
him t authority over the clergy. Other 
pontifis aleo employed him near to kings and 
princes, in the capacity of embassador from 
the Holy See, on account of his great reputa- 
tion tor address and ce wire Finally, on 
the day of the funeral of Alexander the Se- 
cond, the cardinals and other ecclesiastics as- 
sembled in the church of St. Peter to deliber- 
ate on the choice of a new pontiff. Some 


proposed Didier, the abbot of Monte Cassino ; 


others wished to name Jerome, a venerable 
priest of the chapter of St. Rufinus, but no 
one dreamed of elavat to the Holy See th 

son of the incestuous wife of Banizon the car 
penter. 

Suddenly, some priests, who had adroitly 
mingled among the people, exclaimed: “ Hil- 
debrand is pope, St. Peter has chosen him.” 
Their words exoited great acclamations; the 
crowd ran towards the church, where the car- 
dinals were assembled, uttering the same 
cries. The affrighted cardinals dared not re- 
sist this public manifestation, and immediately 
signed the decree which elevated Hildebrand 
to the Holy See. He was enthroned by the 
name of Gregory the Seventh. 

Cardinal Benno affirms, that Hildebrand 
entered the conclave followed by armed men, 
and that he used terror to force their suffrages, 
and thus usurp the supreme dignity of the 
church. “He knew by experience,” adds 
this historian, “ that the pontifical chair is the 
first throne in the world ; he knew all the ad- 
vantages of the papacy; and the secrets of the; 

lace of the Lateran were no mysteries to 
Er He had rendered himself so powerfu 
in the church, that Damian calls him the mas- 
ter of the popes, and that one day he said to 
him in the presence of several bishops, ‘I 
honour the holy father as every ecclesiastic 
should; but you I adore on both knees, be- 
cause you make par ponite supreme; and 
because they have made you a god, 3? 

Another historian, Heydegger, assures us 
that he obtained the Holy See through the as- 
sistance of Satan; he accuses him of having 
been a sorcerer, a magician, and the most 
abominable of men. Ecclesiastical authors, 
on the other hand, describe him as an incom- 
parable pontiff; they cannot find eulogies suf- 
ficiently magnificent, in which to glorify his 
science and his virtues. They adduce his 
descent from the illustrious family of the 
counts of Petiliani, and maintain that the 
other versions in regard to his birth, are fables 
invented by his enemies. 
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Gregory the Seventh was sixty years old 
when he was elevated to the chair of St. Peter; 
he was fat and short, and nature had refused 
to him exterior gifts ; but in recompense there- 
for his soul was great, his mind vigorous and 
enlightened. He possessed prefound erudi- 
tion in divinity, and especially in regard to 
religious legislation, and the customs of the 
church. Ardent, imperious, enterprising and 
bold, Hildebrand pursued all his enterprises 
with great energy, giving proof of an intrepid 
courage that no obstacle could arrest, and of 
an inflexibility which recoiled neither from 
treason nor crime; thus historians have ac- 
cused him of having poisoned the seven 
popes who preceded him, in order to pave his 
way to the pontifical throne. 

On the da sicoseding his election, the 
hypocritical Hildebrand, desiring to prevent 
the reclamations of Didier, his competitor for 
the chair of St. Peter, hastened to write to 
him the following letter, which he eent to 
Monte Cassino, by one of his chamberlains: 
“The pope Alexander is no more, my brother, 
and his death has fallen upon me to over- 
whelm me; it has torn my entrails, and pre- 
bao me intoanabyss. Whilst they were 
celebrating the service for the dead over his 
mortal remains, a great tumult broke out 
among the people ; priests, as if crazy, seized 
upon me and ‘bore me on their shoulders to 
the palace of the Lateran, where they seated 
me on the chair of the apostle, so that I could 
but exclaim with the prophet: “I am come 
into the depths of the sea, and my forehead is 
ravaged by a tempest.” [shall not detain you 
longer with my afflictions, but will claim from 
your charity the prayera of your brethren 
that God will sustain me in the peril which i 
wished to shun. We wait for you in our 
palace, my brother, for you know how much 
the Roman church nes your devotion and 
your prudence. Salute for me the empress 
Agnes, and the venerable Rainard, the bishop 
of Como, and beseech them to continue their 
affection and their prayers for me.” —_ 

Hildebrand had laboured for a long time to 


take from the emperors the rights which they 


had acquired over the church of Rome. Be- 
come pope himeelf, he used the experience 
which he had acquired in bis long career, and 
prepared for thg success of his P amas by 
crooked ways. At first he affected great de- 
ference for King Henry, and sent Didier as 
embassador to him to inform him of his elec- 
tion, and to beseech him not to confirm it, 
because he preferred, he affirmed, the hum- 
ble retreat of a monastery to the splendour of 
poon But no one was tbe dupe of his 
ocrisy ; and the council of Brixen, assem- 

bled by the prince, to receive the legates of 
the new pope, accused Hildebrand of having 
usurped the tiara, and refused to confirm his 
nomination, ` 

Gregory seeing the turn which matters were 
taking, hastened to write to Didier, reproach- 
ing him for his lukewarmness in a matter s0 
important, and even accused him of throwi 
obstacles in the way of his nomination, throug! 
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a spirit of envy. The venerable abbot, who 

indeed seen his hopes overthrown by the 
astute Hildebrand, replied to him: “If I am 
too slow, you are too fast ; since without even 
waiting for the burial of Alexander, you 
usurped the Holy See, contrary to all ‘the 
canon lawa.” 

Henry, desirous of being informed as to the 
truth of the accusations brought agajnet the 
holy father, sent Count Eberhard to Rome 
with the title of commissary of the empire, to 
take information from the clergy and people 
and to learn the motives which had induce 
them to elect a pontiff without the consent of 
the sovereign. 

As soon as Eberhard entered the holy city, 
Gregory went to meet him at the head of the 
clergy. He cleared himself from all the 
charges brought against him, and protested 
that he had never been ambitious of the su- 
preme dignity of the church. “God is my 
witness,” added he, “that the Romans chose 
me apinat my will, and committed violence 
in order to enthrone me. As to the ordina- 
tion, I refused all their urgency, and shall 
continue to refuse it until the king and lords 
of Germany shall inform me of their will. 

Henry, deceived by the apparent submis- 
sion of Hildebrand, then consented to send to 
Rome, Gregory of Verceil, to confirm the elec- 
tion of the pontiff, and to assist at his conse- 
cration. The ceremony took place on the day 
on which the embassador of the prince ar- 
rived. 

The pontiff had, however, before his ordina- 
tion, exercised the supreme authority, as if 
he were assured of being recognized as the 
lawfal chief of the church. Already had 
Ebbes, count of Champagne, treated with 
him, purchasing with large sums and advan- 
tageous, conditions to the Holy See, the inves- 
titure of the kingdom of Arragon, which he 
wished to conquer; for at that period, the right 
which the pontiffs arrogated to themselves of 
disposing of kingdoms in consequence of the 
decree of Gregory the Great, was regarded as 
incontestable; and it was sufficient, in the 
eyes of degraded nations, to be upheld by this 
singular pretension. > 

Hildebrand authorized the count and all 
the lords who were united with him, to com- 
bat the Saracens, seize the provinces of the 
infidel, and found an independent kingdom, 
saving the rights of St. Peter. If any among 
you, said the pontiff, in his letter addressed to 
the French lords, wish to invade, separately, 
the same country with their own troops, they 
should propose to make it an holy war, by 
taking an engagement noat to do to St. Peter 
the wrong which the infidels do him. But if 
you have no intention of paying equitably the 
penny of the Holy See, when you shall be- 
come the masters of these provinces, we pro- 
hibit you from entering them, because we 
will not suffer the church to be treated by her 
children as by her enemies. 

Godfrey the Humpbacked, doke of Lorraine, 
having written to him to congratulate him on 
his election, urged him at the same time to 


make every exertion to merit the good graces 
of the emperor of Germany. Gregory replied 
to him with_bi j ppocrisy, that the 
pontificate was an abyss of grief to him, “all 
the ecclesiastics,” added he, “and especial] 
the bishops, labour more to destroy the chure 
than to defend it, and dream rather of satisfy- 
ing their avarice and their incontinence, than 
of opposing the enemies of religion. As to 
the king of Germany, be assured that we de- 
sire his temporal and eternal glory. We have 
even resolved to address ka sarin to 
him by our legates, that he should undertake 
nothing contrary to the dignity of the church, 
and the honour of his crown. If he submits 
to our decisions, we shall rejoice more over 
his safety than our own; but if he renders to 
ue hatred for friendship, in our quality of vicar 
of Christ, we shall be forced to declare against 
him, for the ministers of God should not pur- 
chase the friendship of princes through for- 
getfulness of bis law ; aft because we do not 
wish to draw upon ourselves the anathema 
of Jeremiah, ‘ Evil to him who does not bloody 
his sword in combatting for God against prin- 
ces and people.’ ” 

The holy father received from France let- 
ters addressed to Pope Alexander the Second, 
containing grave accusations against King 
Phillip the First. The French clergy com- 
plained of the avarice of that prince, who 
sold the property of the church, despoiled the 
monasteries, and carried off even the sacred 
vases from the churches. Hildebrand at once 
wrote to the monarch, to threaten him with 
his anathemas if he persisted in his conduct, 
and did not hasten to give satisfaction for the 
erimes which he had committed. Phillip 
then sent his chamberlain Alberic, as embas- 
sador to the court of Rome, who, in the name 
of his master, engaged, under oath, not to dis- 
pose of the property of the church in future, 
without the consent of the holy father. 

Notwithstanding all his protests, Philli 
none the less continued his depredations, an 
on the election of a new bishop at Macon, 
having exacted from the titulary the payment 
of a considerable sum as the price of his in- 
vestiture, new complaints were carried to 
Rome. The holy father then sent to him the 
following letter: “Either Phillip shaf! re- 
nounce simony, or the French, stricken by a 
general anathema, shall refuse to obey him ; 
or, finally, they shall all abjure Christianity.” 
This arrogance of the holy father shows 
clearly, that his submission to the king of 
Germany was but a calculation of hypocrisy, 
for the purpose more surely of attaining his 
end of establishing his rule over Italy. 

In fact, after his consecration, and when he 
had concluded an alliance with the Normans, 
by abandoning to them as their prey, Cala- 
bria, Campania, and Apulia, he commenced 
an embittered strife with Henry, in which 
will be found so much treachery, impudence 
and cruelty, that we should be inclined to 
doubt the truth of the facts, if their authenti- 
city was not established upon testimony which 
canuot be refuted, and i the history of the 
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church had not already habituated us to see 
priests cause rivers of blood to flow, and be- 
come guilty of all crimes. 

Gregory availed himself of the troubles 
which had broken out in Saxony, to try his 
strength with the sovereign, and for this 
purpose he addressed letters to Vezel, the 
metropolitan of Magdeburg, to Burchard, the 
prefect of Halberstadt, to ‘the marquis Dedit, 
and other lords of that province, to bring about 
a suspension of arms, until the nuncios of 
the Holy See went into Germany to do them 
justice. 

Before the departure of the legates he con- 
voked a council, which regulated in advance 
the reforms to be exacted from the princes, 
and the concessions which it was useful to 
obtain for the interest of the Holy See. In 
this assembly the pope evinced an inflexible 
rigour. He decided against the marriage of 
priests; preferring, he eaid, a concubinary 
clergy, sodomites, and even incestuous per- 
sons, to those who contracted lawful unions. 
“ Marriage,” added Gregory, “attaches the 
clergy to state in giving them families, 
and estranges them from the church, for 
which they should sacrifice every thing.” 
He prohibited all the faithful, under penalty 
of anathema, from assisting at divine service 
which was celebrated by married priests ; and 
he addressed this decree to the churches of 
France, Italy, England, and Germany. 

The French cler opposed this scandalous 
decision, and the bishops addressed this vio- 
Jent letter to him: “ You are an heretic, most 
holy father, since you teach an insensate mo- 
rality, contrary to the words of Christ and the 
doctrine of the apostle, who said, ‘let him 
among you who cannot live in abstinence, 
marry ; for it is better for him to marry than 
to burn? As for you, sacrilegious pontiff, 
whose debaucheries with young monks, and 
adulteries with the countess Matilda and her 
mother are & public scandal, we learn that you 
would lead priests into your disorders, by 
forcing them to separate from their wives ; 
but we declare to you that we would rather 
renounce the priesthood than our lawful 
wives.” 

In the same aseembly Gregory accused the 
king of Germany, through bishops devoted to 
the court of Rome, and upon their complaints 
Henry was solemnly excommunicated. After 
the termination of the council, the bishops of 
Palestrina, Ostia, Coira and Como went to Ger- 
many on an apparent mission to pacify the 
troubles of that kingdom. Henry came as far 
as Nuremberg to meet them, but they refused 
to see him, and insolently informed him that 
they had orders to treat him as an excommu- 
nicated person, and that they could not con- 
fer with him until he had submitted to the 
penance which the laws of the church im- 
posed on him, and had taken an oath of obe- 
dience to the pope. 

The king, fearful lest his troops, in con- 
sequence of the excommunication lanched 
against him, should abandon him at the mo- 
ment when the Saxons were in full revolt, 
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and were threatening to drive him from his 
kingdom, confessed himself guilty, consented 
to perform the penance indicated to bim, en- 

d to remain submissive to the pontiff, 
and finally obtained absolution. In the con- 
fession which the nuncios of the Holy See 
caused him to subscribe with his own 
Henry admitted “that he had not employed 
the sovereign power as @ true servant of God, 
that he had usurped ecclesiastical domains, 
and sold churches to augment his treasures, 
and that he had massacred his subjects for the 
Purpire of depriving them of their wealth.” 

ut the German bishops, indignant at the 
cowardice of the prince, soon forced him to 
assume another attitude. A council havin; 
been convoked by the legates, they claim 
the presidency of it as the representatives of 
Gregory the Seventh. The German prelates 
then declared that they opposed this pead 
pretension as contrary to the canons, and that 
they would never yield the right of presiding 
but to the pope in person, since the ecclesias- 
tical rules formally indicated that provincial 
synods should be presided over by the metro- 
politan of the province in which the assembly 
was held, and that consequently they rejected 
the new usage which the court of Rome wish- 
ed to introduce into Germany. Liemar, arch- 
bishop of Bremen, severely reprimanded the 
nuncios for their pride, saying that the metro- 
politan of Mayence and himself being the 
vicars of the Holy See, in accordance with the 
privileges granted to their predecessore, they 
alone had the right of ee the pon- 
tiff, which the bishops of Palestrina, Coira, 
Ostia, and Como could not do, who were the 
mere envoys of Rome, instructed to carry the 
orders of the holy father. Henry sustained 
this opinion with all his authority, and wished 
to take from them the confession which he 
had subscribed ; unfortunately it was already 
in the hands of the pontiff. 

As soon as Gregory was informed of the 
opposition of the prelates of Germany, he 
wrote to the metropolitan of Mayence: “ We 
hoped, my brother, you would recollect how 
much you loved us before we were on the 
throne of the apostle, and we thought you 
would have preserved the recollection of the 
confidence with which we advieed with you on 
our most secret affairs. We had even con- 
ceived great hopes of your piety, since you 
manifested a desire of retiring to Cluny. e 
now learn that you deceive our hopes, and 
we should be wanting in the sacred yof 
friendship, if we failed towam youof it. You 
will come to Rome, then, during the first week 
in Lent, and will bring with your suffragans 
Otho of Constance, Garnier of Strasburg, He 
of Spires, Herman of Bamburg, Imbrick 
Augsburg, and Adalbert of Wirtzburg.” 

The holy father wrote at the same time to 
Liemar, accusing him of ingratitude ; he sus- 
pended him from his episcopal functions, and 
ordered him to go to the synod to hear a defi- 
nite judgment pronounced against him. He 
also addressed a letter to King Henry, which 
he besought him to make public; the follow- 
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ing was its tenor: “We are informed, my 
son, that the Christians beyond the aea, per- 
secuted by the infidel, and pressed down by 
the misery which overwhelms them, have 
sent entreaties to the Holy See, imploring our 
aid, lest during our reign, the torch of reli- 
gion should be extinguished in the East, We 
are poneraid with an holy grief, and we ar- 
dently aspire after martyrdom. We prefer to 
expose our life to protect our brethren, rather 
than remain at Rome to dictate laws to the 
world, when we know that the children of 
God are dying in slavery. We have conse- 

uently undertaken to excite the zeal of all 
the faithful of the West, and to lead them in 
our train to the defence of Palestine. Already 
have the Italians and Lombards, inspired b 
the Holy Spirit, heard our exhortations wit 
enthusiasm, and more than fifty thousand 
warriors are preparing for this far distant ex- 
pedition, determined to wrest the sepulchre 
of Christ from the hands of the infidel. I have 
the more decided to conduct this enterprise in 
person, as the church of Constantinople asks 
to be re-united to ours, and that all the in- 
habitants may wait upon us to put an end to 
their religious quarrels. Our fathers ‘have 
frequently visited these provinces, in order to 
confirm the faith by holy words; we wish in 
our turn to fallow in their footsteps, if God 
permits ; but as so great an enterprise needs a 
powerful auxiliary, we demand the aid of 
your sword.” 

Hildebrand wrote a general letter on the 
same subject to all the nations of the West, 
in which he excited the princes to the holy 
war against the infidel; Tesal them to 
send embassadors to Rome, with whom he 
could arrange the execution of an expedition 
beyond the sea. Gregory, however, notwith- 
standing his obstinate perseverance in the 
project of conquering the Holy Land, could not 

t it in execution, in consequence of the re- 

sal of the king of Germany te become an 
associate in this dangerons enterprise. The 
pope fearing the ambition of the prince, if he 
abandoned Italy to combat the infidels, re- 
nounced his designs, and applied himself only 
to augment the temporal grandeur of the 


ae dy of universal authori 

regory, greedy of unive: authority, 
which was the aim of his ambition, sought for 
avery occasion of sonstiratni himself abso- 
lute judge of sovereigns and lords. Thus, in 


order to punish Phillip the First of France, for. 


his encroachments on the privileges of the 
churches, he took from him the right of in- 
vestiture, and prohibited him, under penalty 
of excommunication, from undertaking any 
thing in future against the bishoprics and ab- 
beys of his kingdom. The pontiff addressed 
a vehement letter on this subject to the pre- 
lates of the Gauls, and in particular to Ma- 
nasses of Rheims, Richard of Sens and Richard 
of Bourges. “All crimes,” he wrote to these 
bishops, “are committed with impunity in your 
provinces—perjury, sacrilege, incest, murder, 
are regarded as pious actions—citizens pillage 
and massacre one another. Pilgrims going to 
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or returning from Rome are despoiled, cast 
into frightful dungeons, or subjested to tor- 
ture, in order to exact from them ransoms 
which ruin their fortunes: if they refuse to 
pay, tiay are murdered without pity. F 

“Phillip is the cause of these avi that ex- 
ecrable Phillip, who does not deserve the 
name of king, but that of tyrant, and who 
passes his life in acts of infamy. with his 
minions. Not content with having excited 
the divine wrath through his exactions, adul- 
teries, rascalities, and murders, this avaricious 
wretch dares to rob foreign merchants who 
come into his states, under the guarantee of 
his royal word, to traffic. . 

“ And you, unworthy bishops, why do you 
not resist the abominable prince who desolates 
your people? Are you willing to render your- 
selves accumplices of his outrages in the eyes 
of Christ? bo not believe that in opposing 
his depredations you are wanting in the ddelity 
and respect exacted from you; you would on 
the contrary prove your great devotion b 
drawing him back from the abyss into whic. 
he is plunged. Besides, we who are elevated 
as high above kings as heaven is above the 
earth, we give you absolute power over his 
person ; no longer fear to resist him, and if 
you will unite in the defence of justice you 
will have a force capable of restraining him 
without any peril; and even though you may 
expose your lives in condemning him, should 
you hesitate to do a duty in the execution 
of our supreme will ? 

“Wherefore, by virtue of our apostolical au- 
thority, we order you to represent to your king 
how criminal his actions are. Engage him 
to abandon his habits of sodomy ; to establish 
justice, and raise up again the glory of his 
crown. If he remains hardened in sin, with- 
out being willing to listen to you ; if he shows 
no repentance nor compassion for his people, 
declare to him in our name, that the thunders 
of St. Peter will strike him, as God before 
struck Satan. Separate yourselves entirely 
from the communion of this reprobate ; inter- 
dict, throughout all France, the celebration of 
divine service, and close ail the churches. 

‘ “Tf Ard conene is re strong cnovgh 

ting him to us, asking for grace and pardon 
on hs knees, bleh F inedsaiely that with 
the aid of God. we will use our efforts to as- 
semble troops, and come to deliver France 
from this abominable monster.” 

The threats of Gregory were inefficacious. 
The bishops of the kingdom, who partook 
with the king in the spoils of the unfortunate 

ople, took his part, and Phillip continued 

is dilapidations, his debauchenies, and his 
massacres, with the full approval of his clergy. 
In his opposition to kings, Sey was not 
moved by a religious sentiment of humanity, 
but by his insatiable desire for sway, which 
led him to extend his political vigilance into 
every country. 

The council which the pontiff had convoked 
at Rome for the first week in Lent, assembled 
on the 24thof February. Gregory excommu- 
nicated five officers of the palace of King 
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Henry; he threatened King Phillip with the 
most terrible anathemas, if he did not swear 
to submit to the nuncios whom he was about 
to send to his court. Liemar, metmpolitan of 
Bremen, who was not preeent at the council, 
was suspended from his sacerdotal functions, 
and the pontiff prohibited him from celebrat- 
ing the holy mass. Garnier, bishop of Stras- 
burg, and Henry, of Spires, were condemned 
to the same penalties. They granted time to 
Herman of Bamburg, until Easter, to come 
and present his justification to the pope. Wil- 
liam, bishop of Pavia, and Cunibert, of Turin, 
were also suspended from the episcopate. 
Denis of Placenza, was deposed from his 
See : and finally, the excommunication pro- 
nounced against Robert Guiscard, the duke 
of the same family, was confirmed. 

Some time after, the metropolitan Sigefroy 
convened a new council at Mayence. The 
bishop of Coira, the legate of the Holy See 
assisted at this meeting, and communicat 
to the prelates of Germany the letters of Hil- 
debrand, in which the holy father threatened 
the archbishop with deposition, if he did not 
constrain all the priests of his province to 
renounce their legitimate wives or their con- 
cubines. Sigefroy declared that he was dis- 

sed to execute the decree of the pope ; but 
immediately all the ecclesiastics who assisted 
at the synod, rose tumultuously and precipi- 
tated themselves on him with such impetu- 
osity, that he feared he would not escape alive 
from their hands. He hastened to retract his 
first declaration, and engaged not to authorize 
the reform, and to despise the orders of the 


pope. meee 
yle observes on this subject, that the 
popes have had more difficulty in reducing to 
the law of celibacy the priests of the north, 
than of the midland countries. The clergy 
of Italy and Spain had, in fact, for a long time 
submitted to this yoke, without the clergy of 
Germany and other northern countries con- 
senting to imitate them; and they disputed 
the ground of marriage foot by foot. We 
must not, however, conclude that the priests 
of the midland countries are more continent 
than those of the north. The Italian clergy 
have always been distinguished for their cor- 
rupt moeh, Courtezans were not enough 
for their debaucheries, and they abandoned 
themselves to the shameful excesses of sodo- 
my; whilst the Germans, on the other hand, 
passed their lives with the chaste spouse to 
whom they had attached themselves. 
Gregory, informed that the king of Germany, 
. after having put down the revolt of the Saxons, 
‘was making preparations to enter Italy, imme- 
| diately despatched legates to summon him to 
appear before a council, if he did not wish to 
| incur the anathema of the church. Henry 
‘treated the threats of Hildebrand with con- 
\tempt, drove away his legates in disgrace, 
and ordered the bishops of his kingdom to 
assemble at Worms, to depose the proud pope 
bakers had excited general hatred against him: 
self. 
Conspiracies were also formed at Rome 
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against the pontiff. Cencius, the son of the 
prefect Stephen, the same who had sustained 
the party of Cadalous against Alexander the 
Second, had built a high tower upon the bridge 
of St. Peter, Hom w one he foan e 
from passers by, destroy e travellers, car- 
ried off basia illaged the farms, and mal- 
treated the cultivators. Gregory had not 
dared to undertake anything against this high-- 
way robber, from fear of making an enemy of 
him. At length, public clamour having com- 
pelled him to excommunicate him,Cencius im- 
mediately retired into Apulia, to Robert Guis- 
card and the other lords driven like him from 
the states of the church; and all formed the 
plan of a conspiracy which had for its object 
to overthrow the pope from his pontifical 
throne, and to choose in his place Guibert, the 
aopean of Ravenna, one of the conepira- 
tors. They first wrote to the king of Germany 
to assure themselves of his protection, and 
romised to send him the holy father, bound 
fand and foot. They then fixed on Easter as 
the period in which they should put their plan 
in execution. Cencius, on the appointed day, 
having been apprized by his spies that the 
pe, as usual, would celebrate night service 
in the church of St. Maria Majora, went into 
the city with armed men, and ad his horses 
in readiness to fly from Rome, if he failed in 
his efforts of abduction. 

The holy father went into the chapel of the 
manger to say mass. He had already com- 
muned with his clergy, and the faithful were 
advancing to receive the sacrament of the 
altar, when suddenly, at a given signal, loud 
cries were heard ; the conspirators sprang into 
the temple with their drawn swords ìn their 
hands, and striking all in their way, they 
broke the grate of the chapel of the manger, 
and tore Hildebrand from the altar, d i 
him along by the hair, and striking him wi 
the flat part of their swords. One of the 
soldiers even wished to cut off his head, but 
the sword turning in his hand, he only inflicted 
a severe wound on his forehead ; he was then 
despoiled of his pallium, chaeuble, dalma- 
tique, and tunic, and dragged along bleeding 
over the pavement of the church. 

The rumour of this attempt spread at once 
through the city; divine service ce every 
where ; the alarm bell was rung; the people 
assembled in the capitol, and guards were 
placed at all the gates of Rome to prevent 
them from carrying the holy father without 
the city. As soon as day appeared, the 
crowd went to the tower of Cencius. and the 
combat commenced; at the first shock the 
conspirators abandoned the walle, and took 
refuge in the tower, which the people be- 
siezed with warlike implements. 

During this struggle the holy father was 
shut up in a secret chamber with a Roman 
lady, who through devotion followed him into 
his prison and dreseed his wounds. The 
gates of the tower eoon began to yield before 
the efforts of the machines, and the people, 
already masters of the outer defences, threa- 


tened to set-fire to the fortress. Cencius then 
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having no longer hopes of being able to pro- 
long his resistance, came to seek Gregory in 
his prison, and by dint of threats and promises 
obtained from him a pardon for all that had 
passed, on condition that he would undertake 
the journey to Jerusalem. 

Gregory immediately ape reeched a win- 
dow, and made signals to the citizens to sus- 
pend the attack, and to cause the principal 
ones among them to come into the fortress; 
but they, supposing that he was calling them 
to his assistance, scaled the tower and car- 
ried off Hildebrand even into the street% The 
young ecclesiastics raised him in their arms, 
and bore him in triumph to the church of St. 
Maria Majora, where the holy father cele- 
brated divine service, and gave his benedic- 
tion to the crowd. After the ceremony he 
returned to the palace of the Lateran, and re- 
cruited his strength by a sumptuous festival, 
which had been wasted by the terrible events 
of the night. 

The intrepid Cencius quitted Rome with 
his wife, his children, and the rest of the 
conspitators. The pontiff, freed from this re- 
doubdtable enemy, refused to ratify his pro- 
mises ; he banished him for ever from the holy 
city, confiscated his property for the use of 
the church, demolished Tis tower, and razed 
` his palace from its fonndations. Cencius, on 
his side, by way of reprisal, ravaged the do- 
mains of the church, devastated the monaste- 
Ties, massacred the monks, and murdered the 
pilgrims. 

The archbishop Guibert, who had taken 

t in all this affair, was also driven from 

ome, and sent to hie city of Ravenna, where 
he organized a new conspiracy against Gre- 

ry, with Thedaldus, the metropolitan of Mi- 
a and the other prelates of Lombardy. By 
the order of the archbishop of Ravenna, the 


cardinal Hugh the White went to Robert | hi 


Guiscard and King Henry, for the purpose of 
arranging with them upon the measures to be 
taken to overthrow Hildebrand from the Holy 
See. The embassador assisted in Germany, 
at the opening of the council of Worms, at 
which he gave information of the authentic 
history of Gregory the Seventh, which is the 
same as has come down to us under the name 
of the cardinal Benno. 
This remarkable history recalls the incestu- 
origin of Gregory, and gives a faithful re- 
1 oF his Jeta acheries in the convent of 
ny; it produces against him, accusations 
impiety, sacrilege, magic, adultery, and 
sents irrefutable proofs which establish 
that he had poisorred seven popes, and st- 
tempted the lives of several sovereigns. 
Hugh the White, carried with him a great 
number of letters, written by the cardinals, 
the members of the senate of Rome, and the 
bishops of different provinces of Italy, con- 
taining vehement complaints, and atrocious 
accusations against Hildebrand, whose deposi- 
tion they demanded. The prelates who as- 
sisted at the reading of these ‘acts, testified 
such horror at the abominable crimes with 
which the pope had soiled his life, that they 
Vor. I. 2W 
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all exclaimed with one voice, that the elec- 
tion of such a monster was a nullity, and that 
God had not been able to give to Satan the 
power to bind and loose. They pronounced a 
sentence of deposition against him, which we 
find thus sent forth in the work of Du Plessis 
Mornay, entitled, “The Mysteries of the Ini- 
quities of the Court of Rome.” “Hildebrand 
who, from pride, has assumed the name of 
Gregory, is the greatest criminal who has in- 
vaded the papacy until this time. | He is an 
apostate monk, who adulterates the Bible, 
suits the books of the fathers to the wants 
of his execrable ambition, and pollutes jus- 
tice, by becoming at once accuser, witness, 
and judge. He separates husbands from their 
wives; he prefers prostitutes to legitimate 
spouses; he encourages the adulterous and 
incestuous; he excites the populace against 
their king, and endeavours to oblige sovereigns 
and bishops to pay the court of Rome for 
their diadems and mitres; finally, he makes 
a public traffic of the priesthood and the epis- 
copate; he buys provinces, sella the digni- 
ties of the church, and causes all the gold of 
Christendom to flow into his treasury. We 
consequently declare, in the name of the em- 
peror of Germany, of the princes and prelates, 
and in beat rc p the senate, and hs n 
tian people, that Gregory the Seventh is de- 
posed tron the apostolical throne, which he 
soils by his abominations.” 

The whole synod enbscribed to thig men- 
tence, and Henry addressed letters to the 
lords and clergy of Lombardy, and of the - 
march of Ancona, to induce them to subscribe 
to the condemnation of the pope. They also 
assembled in council; they swore upon the 
Corl that they no longer recognized the 
mon Hildebrand as the sovereign pontiff, 
and pronounced a second anathema against 


m. 
The king of Germany then wrote to Gregory : 
“Up to this time I Ta in hope you had ‘or 
me the tenderness of a father, and I blindly 
obeyed your orders. Now my eyes are 
opened, and I discover that you have acted 
against me as my greatest enemy. I have 
proof that you excite my eubjects to revolt, 
and that you ‘have made every effort to de- 
prive me of my kingdom of Italy. You have 
excommunicated and deposed the bisho 
who refuse to abandon my cause ; and finally, 
you have pushed your boldness so far as to 
write to me that you would deprive me of m 
crown and life, previous to your death. 
have, in order to arrest your odious projects, 
convened in an assembly the grandees of my 
states, to judge our differences. The judg- 
ment is against you, infamous priest! l or- 
der you, then, in my quality of patrician of 
Rome, to quit that accursed chair, which is 
occupied by a demon !”” 

A clergyman Parma, named Roland, was 
cha to carry these letters to the holy city ; 
and he took his measures so as to arrive at 
Rome on the eve of the day fixed upon by the 
pope to judge King Henry in a general as- 
sembly. At the opening of the council, the 
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intrepid deacon entered the pontifical palace, 
put aside the guards, and going straight up to 
the holy father, said to him: “The emperor 
my master, as well as all the German an 
Italian bishops, order thee to descend at once 
from the apostolic throne, which thou hast 
dishohoured | by thy crimes.” Then turning 
towards the Roman clergy, he added: “My 
brethren, I command you, in the name of the 
king, to go to him on the day of Pentecost, to 
choose a new pope in the place of him who 
has the audacity to preside here.” 

He had scarcely spoken, when the bishop 
John, and the prefect of Rome, at the head of 
his soldiery, precipitated themselves upon 
him to murder him ; but Hildebrand was too 
skilful a politician to allow them to commit a 
crime which would have rendered him odious 
to all the world. He covered with his own 
body the embassador of the prince, and pro- 
hibited any attempts upon his life. 

He then calmly resumed his place, and ad- 
dressed the assembly. “My friends,” said 
he, “let us not trouble the peace of the 
ehurch by becoming guilty of an useless mur- 
der. These are the dangerous times of which 
the Scriptures speak. We shall see proud. 
greedy, and cruel men, who would rend the 
bosom of their mother. Christendom must 
be filled with desolation ; and Christ has sent 
us as sheep for the wolves. We should then 
have the mildness of the dove, and support 
with resignation the outrages of senseless 


men, who desire to betray the laws of God. | h 


The Lord wishes to water his house with the 
blood of the saints. Let us then prepare for 
martyrdom, and let our death assure the glory 
and triumph of the church, as God himself 
has revealed to us by sending us a mysterious 
sign, which we now place before your eyes.” 
‘At the same time he showed them a hen’s 
egg, found accidentally, he affirmed, near the 
charch ot St, Peter. f 
Upon this was engraved, in relief, a 
serpent aivied wah a swo and shield, which 
appeared to wish to elevate itself upon the 
upper part of the egg, although by a secret 
power it was constrained to writhe even to 
the lower. The pope gave an enigmatical 
explanation of this singular phenomenon, and 
thus concluded his disclosure: “This sign, 
my children, announces to us that we must 
now employ the sword of the word to strike 
the serpent in the head, and to avenge the 
church. Let us act, then, since God orders us, 
for we have already had too much patience.” 
The holy father then, with one of those 
contradictions which would be sufficient to 
demonstrate all the hypocrisy of his conduct, 
.after having commenced his discourse with a 
feigned moderation, finished it with menaces 
of death against the sovereign. The council 
approved unanimously of the sentiments of 
Gregory ; and all the bish@ps declared they 
were ready to endure the most terrible pun- 
ishments in so holy a cause. 
Gregory pronounced the following anathema 
against Henry and his accomplices: “St. Pe- 
ter, prince of the apostles, hear thy servant, 
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whom thou hast nourished from his childhood, 
and whom thou hast protected against the 
wicked who persecute me.. You are my wit- 
nesses, you, holy mother of God, St. Paul, 
and all the saints of heaven, that the Romar 
clergy constrained me to govern them, and 
that Í would rather have finished my days in 
exile, than havé usurped your place by un- 
worthy means. But since I have reached 
this throne by your grace, I believe that it is 
your will that Christian people should obey 
me, by virtue of the power which you have 
transhhitted to me of binding and loosing in 
heaven and on earth. Thus, for the mie 
of the church, and in the name of God 
powerful, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I 
prohibit Henry, who by reason of an unheard 
of pride, has elevated himself against 
from governing the kingdoms of Geran y Ai 
Italy. I free all Christians from the oaths 
which they have taken to him, and I prohibit 
all from serving him as king; for he who 
would oppose our saponi deserves to lose 
his crown, his liberty, and his life. I burthen 
Henry, then, with anathema and malediction; 
I devote him to the execration of men, and I 
deliver up his soul to Satan, in order that the 
people may know that the sovereign pontiff is 
the rock upon which the Son of the living 
God has built his church, and that the gates: 
of hel! shall never prevail against it.” 

Hildebrand sent to all the faithful in Ger- 
many, Italy, and-Gaul, the sentence which 
e had pronounced against the sovereign of 
Germany. He addressed a circular to the 
German and Italian bishops and lords, in which 
he ordered them, in case Henry should per- 
sist in his revolt against the Holy See, to 
choose another king who would govern the em- 
pire in accordance with the laws of the church. 

This decree of excommunication filled Ger- 
many and Italy with divisions, and was the 
cause of.long and cruel wars. The prelates, 
however, openly treated the censures of Gre- 
gory with contempt. William of Utrecht, in 
particular, defended with much zeal the inter- 
ests of the prince against the criminal enter- 
prises of the pope. Every time that he 
mounted the pulpit, he preached against the 
pontiff, whom he called a simoniac, adulterer, 
robber and poigoner; and he renewed every 
Sunday the excommunication pronounced 
against Hildebrand by the German bish 
The Lombard prelates did the same. 
bert, the metropolitan of Ravenna, conve 
a new synod at Pavia, and a second time 
communicated the holy father. 

Still, some ambitious lords detached some 
bishops from the party of the prince, who de- 
fended the Holy See, and maintained that no 

e had a right to_anathematize the pope, 

ince he was infalliblé. This miserable rea- 
soning drew off a great number of nobles, who 
persecuted those who wished to remain faith- 
ful to Henry. 

Gregory also employed all the resources of 
his policy tô detach the refractory bisho 
from the party of the prince. He wrote the 
following remarkable jetter to Herman, the 
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prelate of Metz: “As for those who maintain 
that kings cannot be legitimately deposed by 
popes, I refer them to the words and the ex- 
ample of the fathers; ,and they will Jearn that 
St. Peter said : ‘Be ye always ready to punish 
the guilty, whatever their rank? Let them 
consider the motives which induced Pope 
Zachary. to depose King Childeric, and to free 
all the Franks from their oath of fidelity. Let 
them learn that St. Gregory, in his decretals, 
not only excommunicated the lords and kings 
who opposed the execution of his orders, but 
that he even deprived them of their power. 

t them not forget that St. Ambrose himself 
drove from the temple the- emperor Theodo- 
sius, calling him a profane man, sacrilegious, 
and a murderer. 

“ Perhaps these miserable slaves of kin 
would maintain that God, when he said to St. 
Peter: ‘Feed my lambs,’ excepted princes; 
but we will demonstrate that Christ, in giving 
to the apostle power to bind and loose men, 
excepted no one. The Holy See has absolute 
power over all spiritual things: why should 
it not also rule temporal affairs? God reigns’ 
in the heavens,—his vicar should reign over 
allthe earth. These senseless wretches, how- 
ever, maintain that the royal is above the 

iscopal dignity. Are they, then, ignorant 

t the name of king was invented br iuman 
pride, and that the title of bishop was insti- 
tuted by Christ? St. Ambrose affirms that 
the episcopate is superior to royalty, as gold 
is superior to a viler metal.” 

The astute policy.of the pope drew off the 
greater part at the prelates and lords of Ger- 
many into the party of the Holy See; and 
Henry saw all his friends retiring gradually 
from his canse. Several bishops who had 
before subscribed to the condemnation of the 
pope, sent deputies to Rome to make their 
apologies. Others went in person, with naked 
feet, to the tomb of the apostles, in order to 
obtain their pardon. 

Gregory received them all with great hon- 
ours, loaded them with presents, and took 
with them skilful measures which would lead 
to the entire destruction of the party of the 
king of Germany. On the other side, the 
criminal intercourse which the pope carried 
on with the empress Agnes, his mother, the 
duchess Beatrice, his aunt, and the countess 
Matilda, his cousin-german, assured to him 
etill more perfectly the execution of his am- 
bitious projects. 

Beatrice posseseed immense estates in Italy, 
and Matilda her daughter, the wife of God- 
frey the Hunchback, was, through her hus- 
band, still more powerful than she ; these two 
‘women after the rupture which had taken 
place between the altar and the throne, aban- 
doned Henry, renounced the ties of blood, and 
loudly declared for Gregory. 

Matilda, who was publicly recognized as 
the mistress of the pope, wished to force the 
duke her husband to embrace the cause of the 
Holy See; but he resisted all her seductions, 
and on the contrary raised troops which he 
led to the king. Hildebrand, fearful lest these 
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re-inforcements should place his enemy in a 
situation to march on Rome, determined the 
paee to employ violence to deliver him 
tom her husband, and Godfrey the Hunch- 
back was assassinated in the city of Anvere 
on the night of the 20th of February 1076. 
Gregory, in his turn, out of gratitude for the 
service which had been rendered him, re- 
solved to disembarrass himself of the dutchess 
Beatrice, the rival and mother of Matilda; 
he solicited from his former mistress the fa- 
vour of a meeting, prua the night with her, 
and caused her to be strangled in the morn- 


ing. 

"Sy this double crime the countess Matilda 
became the absolute sovereign of immense 
estates; she became the inseparable com- 
panion of Hildebrand, established herself in 
the palace of the Lateran, where she assisted 
with the cardinals at.the private councils of 
the sovereign pontiff. Platinus affirms, that 
she followed him in all his journeys, served, 
him in his bed, and frequently passed the 
nights in his chamber, to the great ecandal of 
the chamberlains, who were not permitted to 
enter the apartments of the holy father. 

Gregory had arrived at the height of his 
power; he feared no enemy ; he trampled the 
people beneath his pontifical sandal ; he aban- 
doned himself to every license, pushed on 
provinces to revolt, named emperors, and-de- 
clared the clergy and laity who remained at- 
tached to the unfortunate Henry, excommuni- 
cated. By his intrigues he soon formed a 
formidable karos in Germany against the 
prince. Rudolph, duke of Suabia, Guelf, duke 
of Bavaria, Berthold, duke of Carinthia, Adal- 
beron, bishop of Wirtzburg, Adalbert, bishop 
of Worms, and some other lords assembled at 
Ulm, and convened a general diet for the 16th 
of October, in the city of Tribus, near May- 
ence. They sent their decree to the lords of 
Suabia, Bavaria, Saxony, Lorraine, and Fran- 
conia, beseeching them, in the name of Christ, 
to abandon their private affairs and come to 
bring the aid of their intelligence, in taking 
suitable measures to re-establish the tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom. 

On the appointed day the assembly com- 
menced ite session; the policy of the holy 
father was fully successful; the metropolitan 
of Mayence and a great number of ecclesias- 
tics, oh had been devoted to the prince, were 
obliged to unite with the Roman legates, under 
penalty of being regarded as enemies to the 
state. One of the embassadors of the pope 
spoke and recounted the whole life of Henry ; x 
he dragged forth the crimes which had soiled 
his early youth; he accused him of having 
removed the lords from all participation in the 
government, in order to elevate men of low 
birth to the first dignities in the kingdom; he 
affirmed that the prince had singular and anti- 
christian ideas ; that he wished to exterminate 
the nobility, destroy the churches and the 
monasteries, in order to nal wt their riches 
in selacing the people; and he concluded by 


presenting, as the only remedy for so many ¥ 


evils, the election of a king of Germany, capa- 
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ble.of arresting the license and strengthening 
the tottering state. 

The unfortunate Henry at first retired to 
Oppenheim with some faithful friends; then 
seeing that his cause was lost, he sent depu- 
ties to the diet, who offered in his name to 
abandon the government of the state to the 
lorde, reserving only to himself the royal in- 
signia and the name of sovereign. But the 
prelates were inexorable; they replied that 
they could not accept any of his offers, be- 
cause they were not permitted to communi- 
cate with an excommunicated person, and 
that consequently they would proceed to his 
deposition, conformably to the orders of the 
pope. They consented, however, to refer the 
matter to the pontiff, if the prince would en- 

to` come to the council of Augsburg to 
submit to the judgment of Gregory, in the 
presence of all the lords of Germany. They 
threatened to declare him for ever excluded 
from the throne, if he did not obtain aBeolu- 
tion within a year and a day, and they ordered 
him, whilst awaiting the judgment of the pope, 
to send away all the excommunicated who 
were about his person, to disband the garrison 
of Worms, to re-instal the bishop of that city 
in the exercise of his functions, and to retire 
himself to Spires with some domestics who 
were designated by the assembly. Finally. 
they enjoined on him to lead a simple, frugal 
life ; to use no equipages, nor bear the tokens 
of imperial dignity, nor occupy himself with 
civil or religious affairs. 

Henry acceded to these disgraceful condi- 
tions ; he sent away from his camp the metro- 

litan of Cologne, the bishops of Bamburg, 

trasburg, Basle, Spires, Lausanne, Ceitz, Os- 
nabruck, and the other excommunicated ; he 
disbanded his troops, went to Worms, and re- 
tired to the city which had been assigned to 
him, where he lived like a private citizen. 

The legates immediately informed the holy 
father of the result of their embassy, and en- 
gaged him to go in person to the synod of 
Augsburg. Henry, in his impatience to be re- 
leased from the anathema pronounced against 
him, was unwilling to wait for the arrival of 
Gregory, and determined to present himself 
as a suppliant at Rome, in order to obtain ab- 
solution. He departed secretly from Spires, 
some days before Easter, with the empress 
his wife, and his son, stillan infant; he travers- 
ed Burgundy and arrived in Savoy, where he 
was traitorously arrested by Count Amedeus, 
the brother of his wife, who only restored him 
his liberty on, condition of his surrendering a 
province bordering on the states of Germany. 

The winter was, this year, very severe, 
and rendered the passage of the Alps ex- 
tremely a tag no dangers, however, 
could suspend the execution of his project; 
he traversed snow and ice, and descende 
into Lombardy. The noise of his arrival had 
scarcely spread abroad, when the Lombard 
bishops and lords, who were discontented 
with the pope, came to meet him, and regard- 
less of the excommunication, they rendered 
him great honour, and formed an imposing 
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escort for him. Some lords even proposed to 
him to declare war on the Holy See, offering 
him succours of men and money; but the 
prince broken down by so great reverses, dared 
not accept their proposals, and. continued his 
route to Rome. . 

Gregory had already quitted the holy city 
to go to Augsburg, accompanied by the coun- 
tess Matilda, who followed hira in all his jour- 
neys; but when he was informed of the arri- 
val of Henry, and of the demonstrations on 
his behalf, made by the Lombards, he was 
alarmed, retrod his steps, and shut himself 
up in a castle called Canudium or Canossa, 
which belonged to his mistress, and was re- 
garded as impregnable. 

It was during this retreat, that he received 
the German bishops and several lay lords 
whom he had excommunicated. They had 
travelled to Italy with naked feet, and covered 
with sackcloth, to implore the pity of the holy 
father. The fear of a general risi 
of Henry, rendered the pontiff indulgent to the 
pilgrims; he consented to receive them into 
the bosom of the church, always on condition 
that they would sincerely confess their crim: 
and submit to pay a fine to the Holy See, an 
undergo a pubic penance. They declared 
their readiness to suffer every thing they 
were ordered todo. Gregory then commenced 
proving them by prescribing for them a rigot- 
ous fast, “a penance still more severe,” adds 
Bayle, “since these prelates came froma cold 
country, where fasting is one of the severest 
mortifications that can be imposed, especially 
on priests, who are accustomed to make long 
meals, at which they gorge themselves with 
food and drink.” 

After proving them for some days, Grego 
made them appear anew in his presence, ad- 
dressed to them a severe reprimand, and gave 
them absolution ; before, however, dismissing 
them, he ordered them not to communicate 
with the prince, until he had made an apology 
to the Holy See, except to exhort him to re- 
pentance. 

Henry having arrived at Canossa, soliciteda_, 
rivate interview with his cousin, the concu- 
ine of the pope ; Matilda consented to receive 

him, and the result of this conference was, 
that she presented to Gregory on the following 
day, the countess of Savoy, mother-in-law of 
the prince, the count her con, the marquis 
Azon, and Hugh, the abbot of Cluny, in order 
that they might implore in his name the 
merċy of the holy father. The presentation 
took place, but Gregory replied to the solici- 
tors, that it was contrary to the laws of the 
church to examine an accused, but in the 
resence of his accusers ; that if Henry were 
innocent, he had nothing to fear by appeari 
before the synod of Augsburg, where he 
promised him he should receive ample ju 
tice, without permitting himself to be preju: 
diced by his enemies. The abbot of Cluny 
represented to the holy father that the king 
did not fear the judgment, but that he be- 
sought him to absolve him irom the anathema 
lanched against him, because the year of his 


in favour — 
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excommunication had almost expired, and the 
prelates of Germany waited for that fatal term 
to declare him dispossessed for ever of the 
royal dignity. 

he inflexible pontiff resisted all their en- 
treaties; finally, gold was proposed to him, 
and he yielded to this powerful argument. 
He, however, exacted that the prince, in token 
of his repentance, should deposit his crown 


and other Wosigns of royalty at his feet, de- 
claring himeQlf unworthy to reign. Henry 
consented to Bode this humiliation; he 
presented hims@if alone at the outer gate of 


aited with patience until 
Hy to have them opened. 


e po 
When he had paled the outward entrance 
he laid aside all hj al ornaments, unclothed 
himself entire d put on sackcloth; a 
broom and sci were then placed in his 
hands'‘as a signat he consented to be whip- 
ped and sham ; he remained in this posi- 


tion for thre 
naked feet, 
of the wintg 


days and three nights, with 
ing the most extreme severity 
without covering, without taking 
nent, shedding torrents of tears, 
ng, with many groans, the mercy 


y, in one of his works, boasts of this 
and avows that his justice resembled 
fhe cruelty of a tyrant, than the seve- 
yap a judge. At length the countess Ma- 
ifa took pity on the prince and obtained 
from the pontiff the pardon of her cousin. 
Henry having been admitted to an audience 
of the pope, absolution was granted to him on 
condition that he should present himself at the 
diet of the German lorda, and would reply to 
the accusations brought against him. Gregory 
wished him to engage to submit himself to 
the orders of the Holy See, whether he ehould 
lose his crown or not: and that in any case 
he should declare his jords relieved from the 
cath of fdelny they had taken to him, and 
perfectly free before God and men to choose 
another sovereign; he made him promise 
never to avenge himself for the judgment 
pronounced against him, whatever it might be, 
and to show himself entirely submissive to 
the orders of the pontiff on all occasions. Fi- 
nally, he warned him, that if he should fail in 
a single one of these conditions, he would de- 
clare his absolution null, and give to the 
German lords the right of choosing another 
king. Henry signed these promises, and con- 
firmed them by solemn oaths upon the gos- 
pels and the relics of St. Peter; the pope 
then declared him relieved from the sentence 
of excommunication. 


On the next day they went together to the | Ro 


church of the city, in which Gregory celebra- 
ted mass in the presence of an immense 
crowd ; when he had pronounced the words 
of consecration, he e the prince a ch 
the altar, and holding the consecrated host in 
his hand, addre these words to him: 
“King Henry, I received letters from you and 
your bishops, in which you called me an 
usurper, a poigoner of 8, incestuous and a 
sodomite; now in order to overthrow these 
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accusations, and efface for ever even the shade 
of the scandal, I take the body of our Lord to 
witness my innocence, and I trust it will 
prove a poison to me if Tam guilty.” At the 
same time he took the host, broke it into two 
pieces, and communed. e stupid people 
uttered loud shouts of joy, praising God and 
the pontiff for so admirable an action. 

Gwron having obtained silence, turned 
towards the prince: “Do in your turn, my 
son, that which you have seen me do. The 
German lords accuse hae of exactions, adulte- 
fies, and murders; they maintain that you 
should be driven, for your crimes, from the 
communion of the faithful; and they ask that 
you should be judged by a council. You are 
not ignorant how uncertain are the judgments 
of men ; take this other part of the host which 
I present to you; call down upon your head 
the wrath of Christ if you are guilty, and 
commune, as I have done, in the presence of 
all the assistante, in order that the proof of 
your innocence may destroy all the calumnies 
of your enemies.” 

Henry, surprised and confounded by so 
strange a proposal, asked for some moments 
to deliberate upon it with the lords who were 
with him. He then replied to the pope, that 
the opinion of his councillors was, that he Py 
should incur the chances of a general council. . 
Hildebrand, eatiefied with his victory over the 
superstitious mind of the prince, administered 
to him the communion, without exacting that 
he should pronounce the horrid imprecation 
of which he had himself set the example. 

After the service, he invited him to dine in 
the fortress, and dismissed him with defer- 
ence. Eppon, bishop of Ceitz, was instructed 
to accompany him, for the pu of absolv- 
ing those who had communed with the king 
during his excommunication ; but the Lom- 
bari lords, and especially the bishops who 
knew the secret of all the pontifical tricks, 
ised ihe abaclnijon, a obase. off the 
egate, heaping upon him blows and insults. 

A new Enoi] synod assembled in Lom- 
bardy. The bishops a second time excommn- 
nicated the monk Hildebrand. They renewed 
their terrible accusations against him; they 
accused him of having poisoned the seven 
popes, his predecessors; of having usurped 
the Holy See, and of having dishonoured it by 
adultery, incest, and agsassinationg. The king 
was declared a traitor to the country for hav- 
ing cowardly submitted to an heretic soiled 
with every crime, and for having abandoned 
their cause, when, in order to avenge him 
they had openly declared against the court of 
me. 

Henry soon became the object of universal 
contempt. The priests, the grandees, and the 

ple, resolved to dethrone him, and conduc& 
is son to Rome, by force of arms, to drive 
away Gregory, and to name a new pontiff, 
who should consecrate the young prince em- 
peror of Italy. On the other hand, the metro- 
litan of Mayence, with the bishops and 
rds who were hostile to the king, assembled 
at Forsheim, in Franconia, and addressed let- 
32 
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ters to the holy father, and asking him to 
come to their council and confirm the choice 
which they had made of Rudolph of Suabia as 
their sovereign. Finally, in order to crown 
his misfortunes, Matilda made a solemn do- 
nation of all her estates to the Holy See, to 
the prejudice of the house of Henry, who 
were her legitimate heirs. The king then, 
incited by despair, took an energetic resolve, 
and awore to draw down vengeance on Hilde- 
brand, the author of all his ills. He traversed 
Lombardy, called to his side all the excom- 
municated, all who were enemies of the 
pope, and openly declared war on the Holy 
ee 


In less than two months, the prince saw 
himself at the head of a numerous army, and 
made his dispositions to march on Rome. At 
the news of this levy of armed men, Gregory 
lost his arrogance, and tried negotiations, not 
daring either to declare against Henry, or 
abandon the cause of King Rudolph; and as 
it became impossible for him to go into Ger- 
many on account of the Lombard troops who 

uarded all the routes, he addressed letters to 
the Germans, expressing the doubts of his 
mind in regard to the rights of the two sove- 
reigns. 
7 The lords and bishops, surprised at this 
change, replied to the pope: “You know, 
holy ‘father, and your letters, which we have 
preserved, are witnesses of it, that it was 
neither by our advice, nor for our interests, 
that King Henry was deposed; in that we 
obeyed the will of the Holy See. Since you 
prohibited us, under penalty of the most ter- 
rible evils, from recognizing him as king, we 
have executed your orders at the hazard of 
our fortunes and our lives; for the prince, 
after your sentence, exercised great cruelties 
against us. Our submission to your decrees 
first brought on us the ruin of our provinces; 
then the humiliation of seeing the sovereign 
of the country constrained to crouch at your 
feet like a dog, in order to receive absolution, 
and to obtain from your holiness permission 
to ravage our fields and our cities a second 
time, and to avenge himself on us for the ills 
you have drawn on him. 

“t After having left the kingdom for an gn- 
tire year without a head, in conformity with 
your wishes, we have chosen a king whom 
you had yourself chosen; and now, whilst he 
ig engaged for the good of his people, instead 
of confirming his nomination, you recognize 
two kings in the same country, and you send 
your legates to both. This indecision which 
exists in your mind, increases our divisions ; 
for in your letters you call King Henry a pre- 
varicator, and you ask from him a safe con- 
duct to come to our meeting, as if he yet 
preserved some power. We are also inform- 
ed that you listen favourably to those whom 
you have excommunicated with him, and yet 
you exhort us to remain faithful to Rudolph. 

“This tortuous policy has surprised us. 
We desire to suppose that your intentions are 
as laudable as-your views are profound ; but 
we are too simple to penetrate them; we 
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only see the deplorable results of your con- 
duct. In managing the two parties, you light 
up a civil war. You incite pillages, incen- 
diarism, massacres, and the destruction of the 
royal domain; so that the kings, for the futare, 
will only live by rapine and robbery. These 
evils would not have existed, if you had not 
lighted in our provinces the fire of discord. | 
It is the excess of our grief which induces us 
to speak in language so severe, because we 
are exposed to the rage of the wolves, for 
having obeyed the shepherds And now, if 
the shepherd becomes our enemy, we shall no 
longer have faith neither ig:the pontiffs, nor 
the apostles, nor Christ ;3Wve shall regard 
popes and kings as the lacable enemies 
of humanity, and we shall Gj 
execration of the people.” ' `; 

Gregory did not reply to this letter, and re- 
ceived with equal honours thé g#mbassadors of 
the two kings of Germany. H 
pied in holding several counc 
renew the anathemas pronoun 
partizans of Henry, and to com 
of Tours to make a solemn retrai 
doctrine concerning the eucharist 
communicated, during the same y 
las, the king of Poland; and wished 
the king of England to submit to t 
See. Finally, having learned that Hen 
about to enter Germany to combat his 


against the 
Berenger 
n of h 


l 
he determined to excommunicate him anew, 
and publicly to recognize Rudolph, duke of 
Suabia, as the sovereign of Germany. 

In this remarkable decree, the pope ad- 
dressed St. Peter and St. Paul in these terms: 
“Blessed apostles, you are witnesses that the 
German lords and bishops, without our ad- 
vice, chose duke Rudolpn as theit king: and 
that this prince immediately sent embassa- 
dors to our legate, declaring that he had un- 
dertaken, despite of himself, the government 
of the kingdom, and that he was ready to 
obey us in all things; offering, as a proof of 
his sincerity, to send us rich presents, and to 
give us as hostages, his son and that of duke 
Berthold. You know that Henry, at the same 
time, besought us to declare in his favour, 
against Rudolph, and that we replied, that we 
would act of our own will, after having heard 
these two princes in a council. But as soon 
as Henry supposed that he could overthrow 
his competitor without our aid, he repulsed 
our interference with contempt. 

“Tt is therefore, most holy apostles, after 
having invoked your testimony as a guarantee 
of our sincerity, we employ your authority in 
condemning this sovereign and his accom- 
plices. We declare Henry dispossessed of 
the crown of Germany and Italy; we anathe- 
matize him, and we invoke on his head the 
thunders of heaven; we beseech you to take 
from him all prudence in council, and to ren- 
der him cowardly in battle, so that he ma 
never gain any victory. We declare Rudol 
the lawful king ef the Teutonic states, and 
we grant to all who shall betray Henry. ab- 
solution from all their sins, and the blessing 
of Christ in this world and the next. 
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“Now blessed St. Peter and St. Paul, let! tion of William, king of England, whom he 


the world know, by giving victory to Rudolph, 
that you can bind and loose in heaven; that 
you can give or take away empires, kingdoms, 
principalities, dutchies, marquisates, count- 
ships, and the goods of all men; finally, that 
you take from the unworthy and bestow on 
the good, the pontificate, primacies, archbi- 
‘shoprics and bishoprics. Let the people learn 
that you judge spiritual things, and that: you 

have an absolute pee over temporal affairs ; 
that you can curb the demons, who are the 
councillors of pence and annihilate kings 
and the powerful of the earth. Display then 
your greatness and your power, and let the 
world now tremble before the redoubtable 
orders of your church. Cause especially the 
sword of your justice promptly to strike the 
head of the ‘criminal Henry, in order that all 
Christians may learn that he has been stricken 
by your will? 

This sentence was decreed at Rome, on the 
7th of March, 1080, and Hildebrand sent it to 
King Rudolph, with a magnificent crown of 
gold enriched with precious stones. 

Notwithstanding all the imprecations of 
Gregory; 'events gave a striking lie to him. 
Henry‘entered Germany at the head of a nu- 
meroos army, and gained a signal victory 
over his competitor, in the famous day of 
Fladeheim ; after which the prince convoked 
a synod at Brixen, to which he called all the 
bishops and lords of Lombardy, and a large 
part of the ecclesiastics and nobles of Ger- 
many. 

In this assembly they accused Gregory of 
heresy, impiety, sacrilege, simony, asomo 
adultery, murder and magic; they produ 
witnesses who proved that the pope had cast 
the holy host into the fire, whilst conjuring 
up demons ; the priests of the interior of the 
palace of the Lateran declared that be had 

isoned the seven popes, his predecessors 

y means of his intimate confidant, Gerar 
Brazurus; finally, the fathers pronounced an 
excommunication against Gregory, deposed 
him from the Holy See, and proclaimed Gui- 
bert, the metropolitan of Ravenna, sovereign 
pontiff; who assumed the name of Clement 
the Third. 

As soon as the pope was apprized of the 
election of Guibert, he hastened to send le- 
gates to Apulia and Calabria to draw off the 

pulation to his side. He thus expressed 
Tinsel about these schismatics, “ They have 
been forced to renew their old conspiracy ; 
they have chosen as their chief an heretic, a 
sacrilegious person, a perjurer, an assassin 
who wished to wrest from us our tiara and 
our life—an antichrist—a Guibert ! ! In a cabal 
composed of demoniacal and concubinary pre- 
lates, our enemies have even pushed tneir 
fury go far as to condemn us, because we re- 
fused to their entreaties and their threats par- 
don for their crimes. But God sustains us; 
he will make us triumph over the wicked, and 
we despise their anathemas.” 

Notwithstanding his apparent security, Gre- 
gory laboured actively to obtain the protec- 


had excommunicated some months before ; he 
also entered into treaties with Robert Guiscard, 
with Jourdain, the prince of Capua, and other 
Norman lords, whom he had before excom- 
municated. He granted to them absolution, 
confirmed them tn posseesion of the estates 
at had usurped, and in exchange, concluded 
with them a treaty, by which they engaged to 
defend the Holy ge against its enemies, and 
to unite with the Jords of Tuscany, the vassals 
of the countess Matilda, in attacking the anti- 
pope in the city of Ravenna. At the same 
time, he addressed letters to Germany, ex- 
citing the people in favour of Rudolph, and 
affirming that the apostle Peter had appeared 
to him, and announced that a false king would 
die this year before the day of his feast. “If 
this prediction be not accomplished,” adds he, 
“I swear before God and men, that J am un- 
worthy to be pope.” 

Sigebert relates that the Saxons, fn] of con- 
fidence in this prophecy, induced Rudolph to 
try the chance of arms; he marched to meet 
Henry, with an army inferior in numbers to 
that of that prince. The affair took place on 
the borders of the river Ellestre, near to Mers- 
burg, in Saxony Five times were his troops 
repulsed with loss, and five times he led them 
back tothe charge. Finally, in the last charge, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, pushed his horse right 
against-Rudolph, wounded him with a blow 
of his lance in the lower part of his belly and 
everthrew him on the field of battle; at the 
same moment, a knight struck the nnfortu- 
nate king with his sword and cut off his right 
hand; Rudolph died almost at once. The 
soldiers, alarmed at the loss of their chief, 
abandoned their ranks and took refuge in 
Mersburg. 

Rivet informs us that Pope Gregory, in a 
public discourse, had announced anew in pro- 
phetic terms, the victory of Rudolph, and the 
death of Henry; but that, thanks to an active 
care, the assassins sent by the holy father 
had been arrested, and that Gregory then, in 
order not to compromise his dignity as a pro- 
phet, affirmed that the prediction only related 
to the soul of the king. 

Bayle, in his dictionary, reasons thus sin- 
gulatly: “ Either Hildebrand believed that his 
prediction would be accomplished, or he did 
not believe it. If he believed it, we must call 
him a falee prophet, and if he did not believe 
it, an infamous impostor, because he sacrificed 
the holiness of religion to his temporal inte- 
rests; from whence we must conclude,” adds 
he, “ that the popes have been more than once 
wicked hypocrites, worthy of the rope and 
fire.” 

After the decisive victory which he had 
gained in Germany over his competitor, Hen 
re-entered Italy and conquered the troops o 
his cousin Matilda, near Mantua. Thus, tbe 
countess found herself menaced with the loss 
of her states. Notwithstanding these checks, 
the intrepid Hildebrand assembled new troops 
to oppose the prince; but the latter drove 
these illy disciplined bands before him, and 
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chased them from several important places 
which belonged to the countess. On his route 
he arrested all pilgrims, and did not restore 
them to their liberty until he had exacted 
from them an oath not to lend assistance to 
the monk Hildebrand and his concubine. Fi- 
nally, the king encamped in the meadows of 
Nero, half a league from Rome, with the arch- 
bishop Guibert, without being able, however, 
to penetrate into the city, which was then de- 
fended by Matilda. Not only did this coura- 
geous woman repulse his assaults, but she 
even obliged the king to raise his camp and 
retire into Lombardy. 

During this whole war the countess exhibit- 
ed surprising activity and energy. No sacri- 
fice in men or money was too dear to her, in 
order to increase the means of defence to her 
lover. Her palace became the refuge of the 
Italian and German bishops, clergy, monks, 
and laymen, whom the king had driven away 
or despoiled ; and she daily detached new 
partizans from the party of Henry. To some 
she granted fiefs; to others, money. The 
richer received in her arms the price of their 
devotion or their treason. The malcontents 
were pursued to extremities. Their domains 
were devastated, their serfs murdered, and 
their ane bual i Eu rs 

At length, as this struggle between 
throne and the altar threatened to be indefi- 
nitely prolonged, Henry determined to strike 
a great blow; and, notwithstanding the bad 
success of his firet effort, he led his army a 
second time beneath the walls of Rome. 
summer passed by without his being able to 
do anything ; and he was even obliged to re- 
tire during the extreme heat, leaving in the 
neighbouring castles garrieous which made fre- 
quent sorties and kept the city in alarm. When 
winter retarned, he recommenced the labours 
of the siege, and pushed them on with vigour. 
The Romans, on their side, continued to de- 
fend themssiees obstinately. Henry then re- 
solved to change his tactics, and to contend 
with the holy father by hypocrisy. He set at 
liberty several prelates whom he retained as 
prisoners; he solemnly declared he would 
protect al pilgrime who went to Rome to visit 
the holy pares; that the war was finished, 
and that he only wished to’ enter the city to 
receive the imperial crown from the hands of 
Gregory. The Roman lords manifested great 
joy at the pacific intentions of the prince; 
made a secret treaty with him and instruc! 
some of their number to present it to the hol 
father, beseeching him to take pity on their 
country, and not to sacrifice it to his personal 
enemies. 

The pope replied to the deputation: “We 
know too well the tricks of policy, to believe 
in the promises of aking. Still, if Henry will 
consent to ask pardon of God and the church, 
in the form which we shall prescribe, we 
will absolve him from all his sins, and grant the 
crown to him. Otherwise, do not hope to de- 
ceive me. If he refuse my proposala, and 
ic still shall dare to implore our mercy for 

im, I declare to you, that J will put you all 
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to death in punishment, and that Rome shall 
be engulphed beneath its rubbish before I 
yield to the emperor.” 

Fearful of a vengeance which they knew to 
be inexorable, the lords cast themselves at his 
feet, and avowed to him that they wera bound 
by an oath to the emperor to oblige the pope 
to crown him or abandon the tiara. Gregory 
feigned to pardon their treason; and to re- 
assure their consciences, he besought thern to 
repeat to him the formula of the oath which 
they had taken. Having listened attentively, 
he observed that they only engaged to 
give a crown, not adignity. He consequently 
wrote to Henry in the name of the Romans, 
that he could come to seek the imperial crown 
which had been promised to him, and that it 
should be placed on his forehead with all the 
honours of consecration, if he would make 
amends to the Holy See ; or that it should be 
cast to him as alms from the top of the dome 
of the castle of San Angelo, if be refused to 
submit. The king having rejected both these 


proposals, Hildebrand declared that the Ro- 
mans fulfilled their oath, and were freed 
before God. 


Betrayed by the nobles, Henry then turned 
to the people, and caused it to be published 
that every inhabitant who should present him- 
self at his camp, should receive a sum of 
money as an indemnity for the losses which 


he had sustained during the war. One hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand pence of gold 
were distributed in this way. Thus, this lar- 


gesse having considerably increased the num- 
ber of his partizans, the gates of the city were 
opened to him, and he was enabled to make 
his triumphal entry into Rome. 

He went at first to the palace of the Late- 
ran with the anti-pope Guibert, whom he 
caused to be consecrated sovereign pontiff 
by the bishops of Bologna, Modena, and Cer- 
via, and who was enthroned by the name of 
Clement the Third. The new pope then ao- 
lemnly crowned Henry emperor of the West. 

Gregory shut himself up in the castle of St. 

lo with the lords who remained faithful 
to him, and continued to defend himself 
inst the troope of the king. But, fearful 
or bein compelled soon to yield tohis enemy, 
he endeavoured to rid himself of him by a 
new crime. He was informed that Henry 
rformed his devotions nightly in a church, 
in which he had chosen a solitary chapel, in 
order to pray with more meditation. He gain- 
ed over the cardinal priest who served in this 
church. By his orders they pierced the beam 
which sustained the ceiling immediately over 
the peo of the king, and masked this open- 
ing by an enormous stone, which could de- 
tach itself at a moment’s notice and crush the 
prince. 

These preparations were made with the 
greatest mystery. That night Henry came, 
in accordance with his custom, to kneel in the 
chapel. The cardinal immediately drew a cord 
which was fastened to the stone ; but whether 
it was the violence with which the cord was 
drawn that caused the stone to deviate, or 
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whether the prince was not in his habitual 
lace, it did not touch him, and broke before 

im. Some splinters alone inflicted on him 
slight wounds. The guilty priest was seized , 
at once, and cut to pieces by the guards. His 
dead body, after having been dragged through | 
the streets of Rome, was cast into the sewers 
without the city. This attempt at assassina- 
tion served to sink Gregory into disrepute, and 
almost all his partizans abandoned him to join 
the king. 

But Henry, who feared a new effort against 
his person, was unwilling to prolong his stay 
in Rome, and retired into Lombardy, where 
the countess Matilda was carrying on a war 
of extermination. Germany demanded 
his presence to resist the enterprises of the 
Saxons, whom the legates of the Holy See had 
excited to revolt. During his absence, Ro- 
bert Guiscard yielded to the solicitations of 
the pope, abandoned Greece in order to come 
to his aid, disembarked in Italy, and present- 
ed himself before Rome. The gates having 
been closed, treason came to his aid. He 
penetrated into the city during the night, 
abandoned it to be pillaged by his soldie 
set it on fire in every quarter, and re-inatat 
Gregory on a throne soiled with murders and 

rn 


carnage. 

The proud pontiff found himself a second 
time the absolute master of Rome ; he imme- 
diately held a new council, at which he re- 
iterated ae pag er Pronounead 
against the anti-pope Guibert inst Hen 
and their paea: he then pam to Sa. 
lemo, an impenetrable fortress, in order to 
place himself beyond the vengeance of the 


prince. 

In the early part of the spring, Henry re- 
fumed to Romie where he wee received with 
transports of joy; Guibert was forcibly re- 
installed in the of the Lateran and 
peated on the pontifical throne. On receiving 
the news of the victory of his competitor; Hi- 
debrand became so enraged that he became 
sick; a burning fever seized him, the illness 
increased daily ; finally, when he was at the 
point of death, the bishops who assisted him, 
and even his mistress, wished him to employ 
mdulgences towards his enemies; he rep i 
to them, “No, my hatred is implacable; I 
curse the pretended emperor Henry, the anti- 
pope Guibert, and the reprobates who sustain 
them; I absolve and bless the simple who 
believe that a pope has power to bind and 
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loose.” He died on the 20th of May, 1085, 
uttering this blasphemy. He had reigned i 


almost eleven years. 

Gregory the Seventh is the priest who 
laboured with the most boldness to elevate 
the pontifical power; he displayed on the 
throne of St. Peter all the qualities of Charle- 
magne, and showed himself worthy to found 
the empire of the church on the ruins of the 
empire of the West. 

Bayle affirms, that the triumph of the church 
militant has been the result of a war of a. 
thousand years, during which were displayed 
more courage and address than would have 
been necessary to conquer the whole world, 
“The power of Christian Rome is more ex- 
traordinary,”’ adds he, “than that of pagan 
Rome, and it appears that Providence destined 
this city to be firat, the mistress of nations by 
its arms and then by its intelligence. ln fact 
we cannot consider without astonishment, that 
men, by the assistance of the Word of God, a 
Gospel which preaches disdain of grandeur, 
which exalts humility and poverty, have had 
the hardihood to aspire to absolute sway over 
the sovereigns of the earth. But what surprises 
us still more is, that the popes have been ena- 
bled to maintain this incredible sway during 
almost a thousand years ; this conquest is more 
admirable than those of the Alexanders and 
Cæsars ; and Gregory the Seventh, who is the 
principal author of it, ought really to have his 
place among great conquerors.” __ 

These paradoxical reflections have a certain 
amount of certainty; for Gregory was made 
rather for a captain and emperor, than priest 
and pope. He. was a great statesman; his 
life as well as his maxims prove it in an in- 
contestable manner: “God isa Spirit,” says 
Gregory ; “ he rules matter ; thus the spiritua} 
is above the temporal power. The pope is the 
representative of God on earth ; he should then 
govern the world. To him alone pertain infal- 
libility and universality ;—all men are sub- 
mitted to his laws, and he can only be judged 
by God ;—he a to wear imperial orna- 
ments ; people and kings should kiss his feet; 
Christians are irrevocably submitted to his 
orders; they should murder their princes, 
fathers and children, if he commands it ;—no 
council can be declared universal without the 
orders of the pope ;—no book can be received 
as canonical without his aithor aye 
no good nor evil exists but in what he has eon- 
demned or approved.” 
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VICTOR THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
THIRD POPE. 


[A. D. 
History of Victor before his ponti 


1085.] 


e—Intrigues for his election—Victor refuses the papacy— 
He is clothed, in spite of himself, with the pontifical ornaments—He abdicates the 

— Finally accepts the par he countess Matilda protects Victor—Letter from t 
the Germans— Diet of § pires—Death of the pontiff. 


ntificate 
pope to 


Some days before his death, Gregory the Se- | with the Normans, for the purposes of opposing 
nti 


venth, having assembled the cardinals around | the anti-pope, and 
his bed, pledged them to choose as his suc- | worthy to govern the church. Under 
idier, the abbot of Monte Cassino, | rections the allied bishops and lords marched 


cessor 
and a cardinal priest of the order of St. Ceci- | 
' lia, who partook of his hatred towards the 
emperor, and wished with him to elevate the 
chair of St. Peter above thrones: 
Didier was of the illustrious family of the 
pingas of Beneventum. From his very infancy | 


e assiduously frequented churches, listened | 


of nominating a 
is di- 


on Rome, and having become masters of the 
palace of the Lateran, they proceeded to nomi- 
nate a pope. Didier was proclaimed as alone 
worthy of the tiara, and notwithstanding his 
active opposition to it, he was borne in triumph 
to the church of St. Luke, where he was con- 
secrated in accordance with the canonical rule, 


with delight to the Holy Scriptures, and con- | by the name of Victor the Third. He was then 
stantly associated with pious persons, in order , clothed in the red cape, but they could not put 
to prepare himself for a religious life ; but his | the aube on him on account of his resistance. 


parents, who were desirous of maintaining 
the splendour of their name, exacted a pledge ; 
from him that he would live in the world, and ; 
affianced him toa noble girl. Before the con- 
summation of the marriage, the father of Di-| 
dier, having been slain by the Normans, he 
resolved to retire secretly into a monastery, 
and he escaped from the residence of his | 
rents, aided in his plans by a monk named | 
Tani. Didier received the monastic garb 
from the hands of the holy hermit Santari ; | 
his family having discovered the place of his | 
retreat, he was brought back by force to 
Beneventum, where he remained for a year, 
closely watched, in the castle of his mother. | 
He escaped a second time and went to Sa- 
lerno, to his cousin Prince Gaimar, to whom 
he said, “Since I cannot be a monk in m 
own country, permit me to be one in your's.” 
The prince promised him his protection, since 
he positively wished to embrace a monastic 
life. Didier then entered the monastery of 
the “Trinity of the Cave,” near to Salerno 
where he remained until his mother granted 
him permission to become a monk, and to live 
in the convent of St. Sophia, in the environs 
of Beneventum. During the pontificate of 
Leo the Ninth, he entered the monastery of 
Monte Cassino ; Stephen the Tenth appointed 
him abbot of that monastery; and finally. 
during the reign of Hildebrand, he showe 
himself an ardent defender of the privileges 
of the Holy See, and obtained new honours. 
Thus, after the death of Gregory, the 
bishops, cardinals and lords who had remained 
faithful to that pontiff, besought Didier to ac- 
cept the tiara; which he formerly refused to 
du in order to avoid inevitable dangers. He 
consented, however, to labour actively for the 
Roman church; he even engaged Jourdain, 
prince of Capua, Rainulph, count of Averna, 
and the countess Matilda, to form a league 


The governor of Rome, taking advan 
of the tumult which reigned in the city in 
consequence of the ceremony of consecration, 
seized upon the capitol, spread his troo 
through the streets, and forced the new pont 
to leave the city three days after his election. 

Didier having arrived at Terracina, aban- 
doned the cross, the cape, and the other signs 
of the papacy, and on some entreaties made 
to him, he refused to resume them, threaten- 
ing to fly to the ends of the world, if they 
wished to do violence to his sentiments. The 
prelates and principal lords of Italy then de- 
termined to convene a synod at Capua, in 
which he consented to take a seat. At the 
close of the council, all those assisting at it be- 
sought him to accept the pontificate. Roger, 
duke of Calabria, Jourdain, prince of Capua, 
and a great nunrber of bishops, cast them- 
selves at his feet, beeeeching him with tears 
to resume the tiara, and save the church from 
ruin. Didier finally consented to become 
pope, and decided to return to Rome with the 
princes of Capua and Salerno. ` 

The anti-pope and- the German soldiers 
undertook the defence of the church of the 
apostle, which was the most exposed point; 
but notwithstanding their efforte, it fell into 
the power of the enemy, and on Sunday, the 
ninth day of May, 1087, the pontiff, Victor 
the Third, was solemnly consecrated in this 
church, by the bishops of Ostia, Tusculam, 
Porto, and Albanum, in the presence of se- 
veral cardinala, a great Soaker of prelates, 
and a prodigious concourse of people. Didier 
remained some days in the city Leonine, 
whence he repaired to Monte Cassino 

Hugh, the metropolitan of Lyons, availed 
himself of this circumstance to excite the 
countess Matilda against the new pontiff, b 
misrepresenting facts. He wrote to her as fol- 
lows ; “You know that the election of the abbot 
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Didier was accomplished before my arrival 
in haly: and if my brethren and myself a 
proved of it, it was in hopes that he would 
raise up the dignity of the church, and repair 
the ills which the enemies of God have caused 
us to endure. But we did not then know 
him; now that we are with him at Monte 
Casaino, we have penetrated into his true 
character, and have learned the fault which 
we committed in choosing him for our chief. 
Crafty and perfidious, he now condemns the 
conduct of Gregory the Seventh; he accuses 
that great pope of revolting crimes ; he refuses 
to walk in his footsteps, and wishes to bestow 
on Henry the imperial crown.” 

The countess did not believe the accusa- 
tions of the archbishop Hugh; on the con- 
trary, she went into Italy, and besought Victor 
to come to her in order that she might have 
the consolation of seeing the best friend of 
him whom she had so much loved, promising 
to become the pledge of his safety, and to 
restore him to the palace of the ‘Lateran. 
Didier, notwithstanding his bad health, ac- 
ceded to her desires, and came up the Tiber 
as faras Rome. He was received on disem- 
barking by the countess, and the enemies of 
the king of Germany, who, by the assistance 
of their troops, had seized upon all that part of 
the city called Trastevera, the castle of St. An- 
gelo, the church of St. Peter, and the isle of 

iber, in which the pope took up his residence. 

A great part of the nobles declared for 
Didier. The people took the side of the anti- 
pope Clement, who remained master of Rome, 
that is to say, of all the old city. He dwelt 
in the church of the Rotunda, then called St. 
Mary of the Towers, because it had two bells. 
The two factions came to blows daily, and 
combatted even in the churches. 
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Didier sent letters into Germany, to apprize 
the lords of that kingdom of his election, and 
to inform them that he confirmed the con- 
demnation which Gregory the Seventh had 
Pronounced against Henry and his adherents. 

letters were read at Spires in a general 
diet, convened by the nobles and bishops who 
recognized Victor the Third as the legitimate 
pontiff; all pledged themselves to lend their 
assistance to the prince, if he wished to be- 
come absolved from the excommunication 
lanched against him, but declared that on his 
refusal the revolt would become general and 
more violent than before. Ladislaus, king of 
Hungary, informed the diet, through his em- 
bassadors, that he remained faithful to Po 
Victor, and that he would go to Rome to the 
aid of the Catholics, with an army of twenty 
thousand horse. 

Fortunately, the sickness of the pope, which 
daily increased, retarded the execution of this 
threat, and forced him to return to Monte Cas- 
sino, of which he had retained the govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the canons which pro- 
hibited the cumulation of benefices. When 
he perceived his end approaching, he named 
the deacon Orderisus abbot of his monastery. 
Then having called around him the bishops 
and the cardinals, he induced them to pledge 
themselves to choose, as head of the Roman 
church, Otho, bishop of Ostia. As this eccle- 
siastic was present, Victor took him by the 
hand, and presenting him to those who sur- 
rounded him, said to them, “accept him as 
your chief, and ordain him as sovereign pon- 
tiff of Rome.” 

Didier died on the 16th of September, 1087, 
after a pontificate of a few months; he was 
interred in the chapel of the monastery of 
Monte Cassino. 
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countess Matilda, beseeching them to give a 
chief to the clergy of the holy city, they as- 
sembled a second time, and drew up letters 
of convocation, pledging all the clergy and 
laity to assemble at Terracina during the 
second week in Lent, to proceed to the elec- 
tion of a pope. 

The meeting was held in the cathedral dedi- 
cated to St. Peter and St. Cæsaire. At the open- 
ing of the session, the bishop of Tusculum read 
the decisions of Gregory and Victor for the 
government of the church. Orderisus, the 
abbot of Monte Cassino, the metrapolitan of 
Capua, as well as the other prelates and lords 
who had been intimate with these two pon- 
tiffs, confirmed the exactness of these asser- 
tions. It wae then decided that the fathers 
should, as usual, pase three days in prayer, 
fasting, and the bestowal of abundant alma, 
to obtain from God a manifestation of his will. 
On the following Sunday, they re-assembled 
anew in the same church, and after a secret 
deliberation, the three cardinals who govern- 
ed the council, mounted the tribunal of the 
church, and declared that they had chosen 
Otho sovereign pontiff. f 

All the assistants approved of this choice 
by loud acclamations. e bishop of Albano 
- then proclaimed him pope by the name of 

Urban the Second. They clothed him with a 
purple cape, and carried him on to the epis- 
oo seat of Terracina; after which the holy 
father solemnly celebrated mass at the altar 
of St. Peter. e cardinals afterwards con- 
gratulated themselves on having nominated a 
pope who was as ambitious as his predeces- 
sors, and who laboured to increase their 
wealth at the same time that he extended the 
temporal power of the Holy See. 

Urban was the son of the lord of lageri 
and was named Eudes, or Otho. He had 
been brought up in the church of Rheims, 
under the direction of St. Bruno, then the 
chancellor of that cathedral. He afterwards 
became himself the canon of that metropolis, 
and was ordained archdeacon of Rheims in 
1070. Some time after his promotion, having 
been surprised one night in the cell of a nun, 
he was obliged to retire to the abbey of Cluny, 
where St. Hugh named him prior. Finally, 
Gregory the Seventh, having become pope, 
called him to Rome in order to consecrate him 
bishop of Ostia, in place of a prelate who had 
obtained from Henry the investiture of that 
See. Otho then became the prmcipal confi- 
dant of the policy of Hildebrand. During 
four years he remained attached to the person 
of the pontiff; and it was he who published 
in Germany the last bull of excommunication 
lanched by Gregory against the anti-pope 
Clement and Henry. 

On the day succeeding his election, Urban 
addressed a circular to all the ecclesiastics of 
Italy and Germany, declaring to them, that 
he would follow in the footsteps of his prede- 
eessors. He then went to the monastery of 
Monte Cassino, and appointed the monk Gaé- 
tan, deacon of the Roman church, attaching 
him to him in the capacity of a councillor. 
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This monk afterwards occupied, in his turn, 
the chair of St. Peter by the name of Gelasus 
the Second. 

Induced by the councils of Gaëtan, the 
pontiff sent letters to the emperor Alexis 
Comnenus, to endeavour to bring about a re- 
union between the Greek and Latin churches. 
That prince listened favourably to these over- 
tures, and replied to the holy father, that he 
could, however, decide on nothing until he 
had himself come to Constantinople to con- 
voke a general council. But the schism sup- 
ported in Rome by the anti-pope Guibert, was 
of more importance to Urban, and he was 
compelled to refuse the pacific overtures of 
Comnenus. 

In Germany, Gebehard stil] laboured with 
the same zeal for the party of the Holy See, 
and drew off to ita large number of schis- 
matics. As this prelate was desirous of pur- 
suing the excommunicated vigorously, he 
wrote to the holy father, to obtain from him 
the names of those whom he should signalize 
for the reprobation of the faithful. Urban 
replied to him: “I place in the first rank of 
the excommunicated the heretic Guibert of 
Ravenna, the usurper of the apostolic throne, 
and the king Henry; then those who sustain 
them ; and finally all the clergy or laity who 
commune with these two criminals. We do 
not, however, pronounce an anathema espe- 
pecially against all; but we do not admit 
them to our communion without imposing on 
them a penance, which we regulate according 
to the degree of sin, whether these guilty 
ones have acted from ignorance, fear, or ne- 
cessity. We wish to treat with extreme se- 
verity those who have voluntarily fallen into 
the abyse. We confirm you,” added the 
pontiff, “in the power of governing in our 
stead in Saxony, Germany, and the other 
neighbouring countries, in order that you 
muy regulate all ecclesiastical affairs, in ac- 
cordance with the interests of the church.” 

Whilst the ppe was pursuing his intrigues 
in Germany, Italy, and even Greece, for the 
purpose of overthrowing Henry from his throne, 
the countess Matilda and Orderisus, the abbot 
of Monte Caasino, corrupted the partizans of 
the canal i e Guibert, and drove him from 
Rome, ai then re-entered the holy city ; 
pe being desirous of strengthening his power 
and preventing the return of his competitor, 
he induced Matilda, who was then for y-ihreë 
years old, to marry the young son of Guelph, 
the duke of Bavaria. The holy father then 
went into Apulia; and, on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1089, held a council at Melfi, at which 
eighty Italian prelates and a great many lords, 
among whom was Duke Roger, did homage to 
the pope for all their states. 

The assembly decreed sixteen canons, 
which confirmed the old ordinances in rela- 
tion to investitures. They were prohibited 
from ordaining a sub-deacon under fourteen ` 
years of age, a deacon under twenty-four, and 
& priest under thirty. The acephali or inde- 
pendent clergy, and the vagabond monks, were 
condemned ; lords were permitted to seize on 
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the concubines of priests and reduce them to 
a state of slavery ; and, finally, prelates were 
prohibited from admitting into the ecclesiasti- 
cal ranks men of a servile condition, and from 
bestowing on monasteries, without the consent 
of the pope, the tithes or churches which be- 
longed to laymen. 

Henry, informed of the progress which the 
pry the pope had made in Italy durin 

is absence, hastened from the interior o 
Germany to destroy the powerful league which 
had been formed against him. He immedi- 
ately invaded Normandy, ravaged the states 
of Duke Guelph, the husband of the countess 
Matilda, and compelled him to sue for peace. 
But the dauntless countess broke off the ne- 
gotiations, and recommenced the war more 
terribly than before. 

On the subject of this war, the infamous re- 
PY made by the pope to Godfrey, bishop of 

ucca, is cited, who consulted him to know 
what penance he was to inflict on priests who 
massacred the excommunicated. “Impose 
on them a light penance,” wrote the holy fa- 
ther, “and one proportioned to the intent 
which presided over the murders, in accord- 
ance with the usage of the Roman church; 
for we do not declare those homicides, who, 
burning with an holy zeal for religion, have 
murdered some excommunicated.” This sys- 
tem of morals was worthy of the confidant 
and successor of Gregory the Seventh. 

Henry, having settled his affairs in Bavaria 
and Saxony, seized on Mantua and marched 
atonce on Rome. The Italians, fearful of the 
wrath of the prince, hastened to send an em- 
bassy to the anti-pope Clement the Third, 
who remounted the Holy See after an inter- 
a of two years. 

rban did not, however, permit himself to 

be depressed by these reverses. He became 
bolder than ever; and, not content with fill- 
ing Italy with anathemas, he lanched forth the 
thunders of the Vatican on France, on account 
of the marriage of Phillip the First with Ber- 
trade, the third wife of Foulk, count of An- 
jou. Ives of Chartres wished to oppose this 
alliance, but his remonstrances had brought 
on him disgrace from the king, and a violent 
persecution. The pope, informétl of this mat- 
ter, wrote to the metropolitan of Rheims and 
his suffragans, to reproach them with their 
silence on so scandalous a crime. “We order 
you,” added the pope, “to seek out Phillip, 
and to warn him from God and us, that he 
must free himself from so horrible a crime b 
asevere penance ; for, if he despises our ad. 
monition, we shall be compelled to employ 
the spiritual sword against him. Use the 
same threats to him to compel him to set at 
liberty our brother Bishop Ives ; and if he re- 
fuses compliance to our wishes, anathematize 
him, close the churches, put his castles and 
„his lands under interdict, prohibit hie servante, 
his wife, even his children, from holding in- 
tercourse with him. We must impress such 
terror on these kings, that they will no more 
dare to seize the persons of ecclesiastics with- 
out our permission.” f 
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Whilst the legates of the Holy See were on 
their way to France, Urban formed the pro- 
ject of pushing on the young Conrad to a re- 
volt against King Henry his father. In fact, 
the prince raised the standard of revolt 
and came to Milan to be crowned king of 
Italy by Anselm, the metropolitan of that city. 
The Italians ranged themselves in mass be- 
neath the standard of the young king. Hen 
was constrained to fly before the arms of his 
son, and retired into Germany. The anti-pope 
was driven from Rome, and Urban established 
himself in the city, without being, however, 
master of all its quarters, the German soldiers 
i able to noe nonea in the pon- 
ti lace, and in the upper parts of the 
city. Fhe partizans of Urban could not even 
freely traverse the streets; and Geoffry the 
new abbot of the Trinity of Vendome, having 
come to confer with the holy father, was obli- 
ged to disguise himself as a pilgrim in order 
to avoid the dangers he would have incurred 
without this precaution. 

Geoffry remained with the pope during all 
Lent in the year 1094, arid sent to him a large 
sum of money, which he employed in corrupt- 
ing the troops of Henry. He concerted his 
plans so well that a few days before Easter, 
the captain, Ferruchio, who commanded the 
guard at the palace of the Lateran, promised to 
give up to him the tower which commanded 
the castle, if he would give him a thousand 
pounds weight of gold. Urban, who had 
scarcely half the money, immediately called 
together the bishops and cardinals of his party, 
to obtain the money from them ; but none of 
them could afford him the least aid, being, 
like himeelf, deprived of the revenues of their 
dioceses. His affliction was so great, he could 
not restrain his tears. The abbot Geoffry 
spoke, consoled the pope, and promised him 
that the traitor Ferruchio should be paid. In 
fact, the abbot sold his table equipage, his 
mules, and even his ecclesiastical ornaments. 
The sum was thus made up, and the holy 
father obtained possession of the palace of the 
Lateran. Geoflry was recompensed by being 
allowed to kiss his feet on the day of his in- 
stallation, and with tbe rank of cardinal, with 
the right to transmit it to his successors, the 
abbots of Vendome, who preserved it for more 
than three centuries. 

Letters from Hugh, the metropolitan of Ly- 
ons, were then received in Rome, who de- 
clared that he recognized Urban as the law- 
ful head of the church, asking for his commu- 
nion, and swearing eternal hatred against the 
schismatics. The pontiff was so moved by 
these protestations, that he not only admitted 
the prelate to his communion, but even made 
him his legate in France. From that moment 
Hugh became one of the most devoted parti- 
zans of the court of Rome; he renewed the ana- 
thema pronounced against Henry and against 
the anti-pope Clement, and Janched a terrible 
excommunication against Phillip the First, to 
punish him for having married Bertrade during 
the life of Bertha, his firet wife. 

The king of France, fearful of the fatal 
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consequences of the censures of the church, 
hastened to send embassadors to the holy 
father, to ask him to take off the excommu- 
nication pooni against him by the arch- 
bishop of Lyons, promising to put an end to 
his intercourse with Bertrade; but Ives of 
Chartres having already forewarned the holy 
father, that his deputation was but a trick and 
artifice on the part of Phillip, the craftiest of 
kings, Urban was unwilling to grant him a 
delay, permitting him, however, to use the 
crown at the festival of the saints. 

In order to understand the meaning of this 
authority, we must know that kings, in solemn 
ceremonials, appeared in public, clothed in 
royal ornaments, in order to impose an the 
stupid crowd, and received their crowns from 
the hands of a bishop, before placing it on 
their heads. Ives of Chartres, relates that 
the crown was presented to Phillip on Easter 
day, by the metropolitan of Tours, and on the 
day of Pentecost by a bishop of Belgium. 
This ceremony had no connection with that of 
consecration, which was only practised once, 
namely, at the commencement of each reign. 

Urban at last consolidated his authority in 
Rome, and his partizans became so numerous 
that he could traverse Italy without fearing 
the faction of the emperor Henry, and the 
anti-pope Clement. ‘He then went to Pla- 
cenza in Lombardy, at which place he con- 
vened a council, in order to render justice to 
the empress Adelaide. More than two hun- 
dred bishops of Burgundy, Germany, Bavaria, 
and Saxony, assembled in this city; they 
were followed by four thousand clergymen, 
and at least thirty thousand laymen. As there 
was no church we enough to hold euch a 
multitude, they assembled in the open coun- 
try without the walls. The unfortunate queen 
appeared as a suppliant before the council, 
and related the violences which had been com- 
mitted against her. They excited the indig- 
nation of the assembly, and determined many 
echismatics, who had until this time supported 
Henry, to leave his party and range them- 
selves on the side of the pope. ; 

The condemnation of the errors of Berenger, 
in regard to the eucharist, was renewed in 
this council, and it was declared in formal 
terms, that the bread and wine alter the con- 
secration were changed, not only in spirit but 
in essence, and became the actual body and 
blood of Christ. Strange aberration of the 
human mind! A contradictory opinion. will 
afterwards prevail, and another pope, also 
peeling over a council, will declare that the 

read and wine after being consecrated by a 
priest, are changed in spirit and not in essence, 
and do not really become the body and bl 
of Jesus Christ! 

The fathers condemned the heresy of the 
Nicolaites, that is of priests who maintained, 
relying on the authority of the gospel and the 
canons, that they were not obliged to preserve 
continence. They prohibited all clergymen 
stained with this error, from exercising eccle- 
siastical functions, and the people from assist- 
ing at divine service, when performed by these 
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heretics; they then confirmed all the deerees 
previously made in regard to simony, in order 
to prevent priests from exacting any pay for 
administering the holy unction, baptism and 
funeral rites; and finally they declared the 
ordinations made by the anti-pope Clement 
the Third, and by the other intrusive or ex- 
communicated bishops, null and void. 

After the termination of the council, the 
pontiff went to Cremona to confer with Con- 
rad on their political interests. The prince 
came to meet the holy father-a mile from the 
city, and-led his horee by the bridle as far as 
the palace ; he then took an oath of fidelity 
and obedience to Urban, promising on the 
Gospels and the cross to preserve the lif 
members, and dignity of the sovereign pontiff. 
Urban in tum, declared him the son of the 
Roman church, and promised him hie aid and 
council to maintain him on the throne of Italy. 

The affairs of Lombardy were scarcely 
settled, when the holy father received letters 
from Anselm, the metropolitan of Canterbury, 
who informed him that England and King 
William the Red, recognized him as the law- 
ful pope, and rejected his competitor Clement. 
In the joy which this news caused him, Urban 
immediately nominated legates for Great Bri- 
tain, in order to send the pran to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and to compliment the 
English monarch. “He then took his way 
towards France, went up the Rhine as high as 
Valence, and from that city went to Puy-en- 
Velay, where he celebrated the festival of the 
Assumption of Our Lady, and where he pub- 
lished the Bull which convoked the celebra- 
ted council of Clermont. 

Whilst waiting for the opening of the ses- 
sion, the holy father visited Cluny, near to 
Macon, where he had been a monk. He con- 
secrated the grand altar of the new church of 
the monastery: and on the zame day caused 
three other altars to be dedicated by Hugh, the 
metropolitan of Lyons, Daibert of Pisa, and 
Bruno, bishop of Seigni. After the ceremony, 
Urban delivered the following discourse to the 
monks in the presence of the bishops and car- 
dinals: “ Our predecessors, my brethren, have 
particularly loved and protected this abbey, 
and they have done so justly, since the pious 
duke William, its founder, was unwilling that 
it should have any protectors after God, but 
St. Peter and his successors. I am by the 
will of Providence, of this number ; but none 
of those who have preceded me on the apos- 
tolic chair, has honoured this place by his 
presence. Christ has doubtless reserved this 
grace for me, because my youth flowed by in 
this solitude, and I have returned to the cell 
in which I prayed when a child, and I avow 
that the wish to again see it is the first and 

rincipal cause of my journey to France... .”’ 

he pope granted a territorial privilege to 
Cluny : and he himself marked out the bounds 
within which it .was prohibited to exercise 
violence, pillage, capture, or mutilation. He 
then went to the council of Clermont, where 
he found already assembled, four hundred 
prelates who bore the cross, and thirteen me- 
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kapohia as well as a great number of lords 
and monks. 

The first sitting was held on the 18th of 
November, 1095. They first confirmed all 
the decrees which the pope had made in the 
synods of Melfi, Beneventum, Troyes, and 

lacenza. After which they renewed the 
prohibition of the usurpation of the property 
of ecclesiastics at their death; they decided 
that their wealth should be reserved for the 
successors in their dignities, or be distributed 
in pious works, as was provided for in thair 
last wills. They also prohibited a clergyman, 
who had nat been a deacon, from being chosen 
archdeacon, nor who had not been a priest, 
an SE and from elevating to the epis- 
copate those who had not been lessons. 

hey also established as a rule, that curates 
could never have two prebends in two differ- 
ent churches, nor two dignities in the same 
church; they decreed that no one could take 
the communion without receiving separately 
the eucharist under the two kinds, bread and 
wine ; and, finally, the truce of God was con- 
firmed to be maintained from the beginning 
of Advent to the Octave of the Epiphany, 
from Septuagisima to the Octave of Pentecost, 
and for the rest of the year during Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, in each week ; 
it was declared to exist for ever for priests and 
monks, and for three consecutive years for far- 
mers and merchants, on account of the dearth 
of provisions. Urban then declared “the 
king of France excommunicated, as well as 
all those who shall call him king, or who 
shall obey him while he remains in his shame- 
ful sin.” 

But the most remarkable of all the proceed- 
ings of this council, and that whose conse- 
quences were the most baneful for the nation, 
was undoubtedly the publication of the first 
crusade. Before investigating the secret po- 
licy of the popes, which excited the fanati- 
cism of the people, and urged them on to 
these extravagant expeditions, in which mil- 
lions of men perished, we must go back to 
the first cause of the crusades in order to re- 
mark their absurdity. 

Among the pign who, about the year 
1093, undertook the journey to the Holy Land, 
was a monk, a Frenchman by birth, born in 
the city of Amiens, in Picardy, named Peter 
the Hermit. This monk, during his sojourn at 
Jerusalem, paid several visits to the patriarch 
of that city, who gavə him an exaggerated 
account of the evils under which the Christians 
of Judea laboured from the sway of the Mus- 
sulmen. Peter, ambitious like all other monks, 
seized with avidity on the opportunity which 
offered itself to him, of acquiring a certain 
kind of importance, and promised the patri- 
arch to ask aid from the pope against the 
infidels. 

Ou his return to Italy, he presented himself 
at the court of Rome, which he found fully 
disposed to second his views, not from zeal for 
religion, but from secret motives of policy, 
as Urban already well knew all the advau- 
tages he could derive from an expedition, 
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which was to take the lords from their do- 
mains, and leave the population to the disare- 
tion of the priests. 

One historian, Jovian, affirms that Peter 
was-not a hermit; that he never was at Jeru- 
salem, and that he was in the whole matter 
but an agent of the Holy See, charged with 
the successful issue of the knaveries of the 

. “He received,” adds he, “a la 
amount of gold, for playing the part which he 
did in the end, and for depicting, in emphatic 
terms, the piteous state, in order to lead away 
senseless persons to the conquest of this land 
of Canaan, which, for three hundred years, 
was constantly watered by the blood of fami 
cal crusaders.” 

Christianity was then extinguished in the 
East; the Mussulmen had already conquered 
the greater part of Asia Minor; they attacked 
the pilgrime, took from them presents destined 
for the holy sepulchre, and constrained them 
to pay a ransom to redeem themselves from 
slavery. On the other hand, Alexis Comne- 
nus, seeing his capital threatened by the infi- 
dels, had sent embassadors to Europe, implo- 
ring the aid of the French, Germans, and 
English; but his entreaties had been treated 
with contempt, and the people of the West 
refused to combat for the cowardly Comnenus. 
The wily Greek then turned to the Holy See, 
and bound himself by an oath to recognize 
Urban as universal bishop, and to submit all 
the churches of his empire to him, if he should 
determine the princes of the West to make 
an irruption into the East. The bargain was 
concluded, and the intervention of Peter the 
Hermit, or rather the intrigues of the politic 
Urban, led to the council of Clermont. 

We cite as a model of furious eloquence 
and sublime hypocrisy, the harangue of the 
holy ather on this memorable circumstance. 

“We are, beyond doubt, happy to see our 

resence excite acclamations in this great and 
illustrious assembly ; but we cannot conceal 
beneath the appearances of deceitful joy, the 
marks of profound sadness; and your hearts 
will see in bitterness, and your eyes will shed 
torrents of tears, when you regard with me, 
my brethren, the misfortunes of Christianity, 
and our negligence of the faithful of the East, 

t Thanks be to God, we have almost entirely 
extirpated the heresy which desolated the 
Western church; we have exterminated ob- 
stinate schismatics by fire or sword; we have 
reformed the abuses and augmented the do- 
mains and riches of the Holy See. Notwith- 
standing this success our soul remains plunged 
in sadness, and we declare to you that we 
will taste of no repose until the implacable 
enemies of the Christian name shall be driven 
from the holy land, which they outrage by 
their impious and sacrilegious conduct. 

“Yes, dear brethren, Jerusalem, the city 
of God, that heritage of Christ, which has 
been bequeathed to us by the Saviour, that 
venerated land, in which all the divine myste- 
ties have been accomplished, has been for 
several centuries in the sacrilegious hands of 
the Saracens and Turks, who triumph over 
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God himself. Who can tell the horrible pro- 
fanations which they commit in these holy 

laces? They have overthrown the altars, 

roken the crosses, destroyed the churches; 
and if in their rage they have spared the church 
of St. Sepulchre, it was only from a sentiment 
of avarice, for they have speculated on the 
devotion of the faithful, who go from all parts 
of the world to the divine tomb. They exact 
a ransom from pilgrims to permit them to 
penetrate into the holy places; they then 
despoil them, when tioy permit to gò away, 
and even attack them when they regain their 
vessels ; in order to seize on their persons and 
reduce them to the harshest slavery. 

“And we, children of Christ, contemplate 
the massacre of our brethren coldly and with- 
out indignation ; we appear indifferent to out- 
rages which the barbarians commit on God ; 
we abandon quietly to them an heritage which 
belongs to us alone; we allow them peace- 
fully to enjoy a conquest which is the shame 
of all Christendom, and we remain their tribu- 
taries without daring to claim our rights by 
force of arms. 

“Christians, however, do not shun battle, 
since almost all Europe is almost constant! 
at war; but the swords which should extermi- 
nate the enemies of Christ are drawn against 
himself and strike his sacred members. How 
long will you leave the Mussulmen masters 
ofthe East? Arise from your lethargy, which 
has destroyed our holy religion? A single 
one of our armies could easily triumph over 
the infidel; but our quarrels and intestine 
wars constantly decimate us and add strength 
to our foes. What great things we could ac- 
complish if the princes of the West were not 
obliged to keep their troops about them in 
order to defend them from the attacks of their 
neighbours, and if the Spirit of God would 
unite our efforts in so beautiful an enterprise! 
We hope that he will lend eloquence to our 
words, and will descend into your hearts that 
you may comprehend this important truth. 

“We have chosen from preference this 
most Christian kingdom to give an example to 
other people, because we recollect that it was 
your ancestors, the Franks, who exhibited so 
great a zeal for religion, and because we hoped 
you would reply to the voice of God and draw 
all Europe in your steps. The people of the 
Gauls have already been formidable adversa- 
ries to the Huns, the African Moors and the 
Arabs; already under the leading of Charles 
Martel and of Charlemagne, have they exter- 
Minated armies of infidels more numerous 
than the sands of the sea; now your legions 
will be still more terrible, your victories more 
brilliant, because you will combat under the 
standard of the God of armies, who sends you 
to conquer the heritage of hia Son, and who 
orders you to drive the infidels from the holy 
sepulchre. 

“Follow, intrepid Franke, the chief who 
calls you to the succour of religion, to the suc- 
cour of your brethren of the East, to the euc- 
cour of Christ himself! See that divine Saviour 
who eallied forth victorious over the world, 
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death, and hell; he is now a slave to the Sara- 
cens; he presents to you his cross; he gives 
it to you as the haed emblem under which 
you are to conquer his enemies and acquire 
eternal glory. Do not forget that God, by my 
mouth, promises you the victory and abandons 
to you the rich spoils of the infidels. Thore 
who shall shed their blood in this sacred war, 
shall receive the ineffable crown of martyr- 
dom ; if, however, fear of death... .” Ur- 
ban was about to continue, when he was in- 
terrupted by a general uproar; the assistants 
shed tears, struck their breasts, raised their 
eyes and hands to heaven, all exclaiming to- 
gether, “Let us march, God wills it! God 
wills it !?? 

The taking advantage of this emotion 
rose fren hie throne, extended his band as if 
to demand silence, and added, “What more 
magnificent expression of the divine will can 
there be than these simple words, ‘God wills 
it, issuing simultaneously from every mouth. 
Dear children hig: have followed the inspira- 
tion of the Ho y Spirit, and we receive this 
revelation as an oracle which guarantees the 
success of a war which God himself comes to 
declare. Let this sublime expression be the 
device of the army ; let us engrave it on our 
standards and our breasts, thatut may become 
the cry of soldiers and chiefs in combat. Yes, 
God wills it! Let us march to the holy sepul- 
chre; let us go to deliver Christ, and until the 
blessed day on which we restore him to liberty, 
let us carry like him, on our right shoulders, 
the holy cross, on which he expired to snatch 
us from the slavery of sin.” 

The holy father then declared, that the truce 
of God decreed by the council should last for 
the Crusaders during the whole expedition, 
and that before their retum from the Holy 
Land they should not be attacked either in 
goods or person; he freed them from all the 
penalties against them, and ted to them 
unlimited indulgences for all the robberies 
and murders they had committed. He ap- 
pointed as apostolic legate of the crusade, 
Aymar de Monteil, bishop of Puy, a prelate 
of consummate prudence, of heroic courage, 
and who had made the fervour of his zeal 
conspicuous by being the first of all in the 
council to ask for the cross, and permission to 
devote himself to the service of Christianity. 
Finally, the pontiff, on dismissing the assem- 
bly, ordered all ecclesiastics every where to 

reach the crusade for the deliverance of 
enus Christ. 

Urban thus concealing his ambitious views 
beneath the veil of religion, excited the fanati- 
cism of the people of the West, and promptly 
brought together an army of six hundred thou- 
sand foot and one hundred thousand horse- 
men. ‘ Then,” says Bsovius, “ men went in 
crowds, without distinction of age or condi- 
tion, after the princes who departed on the cru- 
sade ; women even exhibited an ardour alto- 
gether martial, and an Amazonian intrepidity ; 
miracles were not wanting to the priests in 
order to deceive the simplicity of the faithful 
to urge them into the Levant, where they died 
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scripts of the sixteenth century recognize Jane 
the Simple by the title of most blessed, and 
most sanctified holy father. “During this 
century,” says Sismondi, “there were four 
ntiffs and four sacred colleges in Christen- 
om. One pope was seated at Rome, another 
at Constantmople, a popess in Sicily, and a 
popess in England.” 

Whilst the holy father was at Salerno, the 
faction of Guibert rose up again in Rome, 
and was soon sufficiently powerful openly to 
hold a council, at which eight cardinals, four 
bishops, six priests, and a great number of 
deacons and monks assisted. Urban was so- 
lemnly anathematized by the fathers, who 
made this decree : “ We are unwilling to leave 
the faithful in ignoranee, that we have assem- 
bled in council to destroy the heresies intro- 
duced into the church by the monk Hitde- 
brand and the imitators of his policy. We 
consequently publish the condemnation of 
Pope Urban, and of all who recognize him. 
We, however, permit the guilty to plead their 
cause before us, promising them, even though 
they should be condemned, entire safety for 
their persons until the festival of All Saints, 
because we do not thirst for blood, and sin- 
cerely desire peace, truth, and end in the 
church.” This was the last effort of the party 
of the anti-pope. Urban, on his return, dis- 
persed his enemies. 

During the following year, the pontiff con- 
vened a general synod in the church of the 
Lateran, to the canonization of St. Nicholas 
Peregrini. One might be surprised to find 
saints in this age of corruption; but if we 
study the history of the church, we will dis- 
cover that saints, like miracles, have been 
most numerous in proportion as ignorance and 
superstition have Meen most profound. Bi- 
zancus, the metropolitan of Trany, presented 
to the fathers, according to custom, the rela- 
tion of the pious acts and prodigies performed 
by Nicholas Peregrini, and the pope made 
the following decree: “ We place in the ceata- 
logue of saints the venerable Nicholas, sur- 
named Peregrini, and we order that he be 
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honoured by the. church.” By virtue of this 
decision, the Archbishop Bizancus erected a 
church in honour of the new saint, and sold 
his relics to a community of monks, who ex- 
posed them to the veneration of the faithful 
and made use of them to extort offerings and 
money from devotees. 

The assembly then received a deputation 
of monks from the abbey of Molesme, who 
came to accuse Robert, their abbot, of having 
abandoned them in order to retire with some 
fanatics to a place called Cisterium in Latin, 
and Citeaux in the Roman tongue, which was 
five leagues from Dijon, which was a desert 
covered with woods and rocks. They had 
commenced | it, having dug out some 
cells in a rock, and having then built eome 
others with branches of trees, covered with 
thatch. Robert gradually increased the num- 
ber of his monks; and, authorized by Eudes 
of Burgundy and the euler of Lyons, he 
built a church, which was solemnly conse- 
crated on Palm Sunday, in the year 1099, the 
day of St. Benedict. ch was the foundation 
of the celebrated abbey of Citeaux. 

The monks of Molesme claimed their holy 
abbot, whose absence caused notable preju- 
dice to their convent ; and they obtained a 
decree which declared Robert deprived of his 
title of abbot, if'he refused to return to his 
old monastery. Robert consequently returned 
to Molesme, and the new monks of Citeaux 
were. compelled to proceed to an election to 
replace. him. 

After the termination of this council, chro- 
nicles make no further mention of the acts of 
Urban. We only know that he died on the 
29th of July, 1099. 

Pride, avarice, ambition and hypocrisy form- 
ed the character of Urban. te walked in 
the footsteps of Hildebrand; and, although he 
did not possess the energy and talents of 
that monks he knew how, however, by means 
of a perfidious policy, to re-establish the 
authority of the Holy See, which the pride 
of Gregory the Seventh had strongly compro- 
mised. 
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THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


PASCAL THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FIFTH POPE. 


Character of the twelfth century—The origin of Pascal—Election of a pontiff—Conquests of the 
crusaders—Consequences of the schism caused py ike anti-pope Gutbert the emperor Henry 
Quarrel about the investitures—Councils of Poictiers and Rome—Letter of the pope to the 
metropolitan of Guesne—New council at Rome—The countess Matilda renews the act of do- 
nation of her property to the Haly See—Reply of Ives of Chartres to the complaints made 
against him—Revolt of young Henry against his father—Henry the Fourth makes his sub- 
mission to the Holy See—Infamous letter of the pope—Reply of the clergy of Liege—Prepa- 
rations for anew crusade—The pontiff goes to France—The Eastern church—Quarrels between 
the pope and king of Germany—The ts made prisoner—Revolt of the Romans—Pascal 
grants the investttures—He is set at hihertg= Coronation of the emperor—The pe is accused 
of heresy—He wishes to renounce the pontificate—Councils of the Lateran, of ¢ orrori and 
of Beauvais—New seditions against t P a soils emperor enters Rome at the head of an 

acter. 


army—The pope flies—His death—His 
“Look also at those monks! Knavery and 


Tue history of the church in the {yen iC 
century affords a long train of horrible crimes | hypocrisy shelter themselves beneath their 


and infamous corruptions. Cardinal! Baronius, | cowls; the frock.covers every vice: gorman- 
the zealous defender of the popes himself dizing, cupidity, avarice, luxury, and sodomy. 
avows, that it appeared as if antichrist then | Examine also those convents of nuns. The 

verned Christendom. St. Bernard, who | Beast has made his bed in those dormitories, 
ived in these deplorable times, wrote to Gan- | all of whose couches are defiled by the most 
frid: “Having had for some days the happi- | horrid debauchery.. These abominable girls 
ness of seeing the pious Nobert, and of | no longer choose the Virgin for their model; 
listening to some words from his mouth, I! they take Phryna and Messalina; they no 
asked him what were his thoughts with re- longer prostrate themselves befare Christ, but 
gard to antichrist. He replied to me that this before an idol of Priapus. The reign of God 
peaton would certainly be exterminated has finished, and that of antichrist has com- 
y the enemy of God and of men; for his'menced; a new law hae replaced the old; 
reign had commenced.” | scholastic theology has sallied from the depths 

Bernard de Morlaix,.a monk of Cluny. | of hell to strangle religion ; finally, there are 
their contemporary, also wrote: “The golden ' no longer morality, tenets, nor worships—and 
ages are past; pure soulsexist no longer; we/lo! the last times announced in the Apoca- 


live in the last times; fraud, impurity, rapine 
schisms, quarrels, wars, treasons, incests, and 
murders, desolate the church. Rome is the’ 
impure city of the hunter Nimrod ; piety and | 
religion have deserted its walls. Alas! the | 

ntiff, or rather the king, of this odious | 

abylon, tramples under foot the Gospels and 
Christ, and causes himself to be adored as a 
God.” i 

Finally, Honorius, the priest of Antron, ex- 
pressed himself with still more energy con- 
cerning the clergy. “Behold,” cried he, 
“ these bishops and cardinals of Rome ! these 
worthy ministers who surround the throne of 
the Beast! They are constantly occupied 
with new iniquities, and never cease commit- 
ting crimes. Not only do these wretches 
abandon themselves to all kinds of depravity 
with young deacons, but they even wish to 
oblige the clergy of the provinces to imitate 
them. Thus, in all the churches, the priests 
neglect divine service, soil the priesthood by 
their impurities; deceive the people by their 
hypocrisy ; deny God by their works; render 
themselves the scandal of nations, and forge 
a chain of iniquities to bind men. These are 
the blind who precipitate themselves into the 
abyss, and drag with them the simple ones 
who follow them. 


Cluny, to be instructed in the sacred 


lypse have come! . .” 

Pascal the Second was worthy to occu 
the apostolic throne at this deplorable 
riod. Before he was pope, he was cal 
Rainerius, or Regnerus. Italy was his coun- 
try, and his father dwelt at Bleda, in Tus- 
cany, eight leagues from Rome. In his child- 
hood he had been sent to the abbey of 
rip- 
tures, where be afterwards embraced the 
ecclesiastical state. At the age of twenty, 
he was sent by his community to Rome, to 
treat of an important matter with the pope. 
Gregory the Seventh, who was then reigning, 
surprised at the address and tenacity of the 
young monk, wished to retain him at his 
court, and attached him to his person in the 
capacity of scribe. Some time afterward 
he ordained him a cardinal priest ; and finally 
the young Rainerius became abbot of St. 
Paul’s during the pontificate of Urban the 
Second. 

After the death of that pope, the cardinal 
bishops, other ecclesiastics and_ notables 
the city, having assembled in the church of 
St. Clement, to proceed to a new election, 
chose the cardinal Rainerius unanimously, 
The latter, in accordance with the custom of 


Py 


ithe successors of the apostle, immediately 
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escaped from ‘the church, in order to be 
brought back in triumph to the assembly. 
The prothonotary of St. Peter cried out three 
times—“ Pascal is pope I”? and the assistants 
replied by the same acclamations. They 
then clothed him with a scarlet cape and the 
tiara, and conducted him on horseback to the 
southern door of the palace of the Lateran. 

He then dismounted, walked up the steps 
of the porch, and entered the saloon in which 
were the two porphyry chairs. A girdle was 
then fastened round him, to which were at- 
tached seven keys and seven seals, which 
indicated the seven spiritual gifta, by which 
the pope could bind or loose in heaven. He 
was then placed alternately, and half reclin- 
ing, on each of the seats; and when all the 
proofs were gone through, the pastoral baton 
was given to him, and he took possession of 
the apostolic throne. On the next day, Pascal 
was consecrated by Otho, bishop of Ostia, as- 
sisted by four prelates. i 
Berthold affirms, that his election was mi- 

ous and divine, and that it was revealed 
in &veral visions to a large number of eccle- 
siastics and monks. Some months after his 
election, the holy father received a letter from 
Palestine, which was addressed to all the 
faithful, and in which the crusaders gave a 
detailed recital of their conquests, from the 
capture of Nice to that of Jernsalem. Pascal 
wrote them a long letter, in which he dwelt 
principally on the discovery of the holy lance 
which had pierced the Saviour, and which 
was miraculously found at the siege of An- 
tioch. He claimed from their piety the gift of 
several very precious relics, and ofa great part 
of the true cross which had been disinterred 
at Jerusalem. He also advised them of the 
departure of his legate, Maurice, bishop of 
Porto; who was about to rejoin them, fortified 
with the necessary powers to regulate the in- 
terests of the Holy See in the churches which 
had been conquered by the infidel. 

From the very commencement of his pon- 
tificate, Pascal continued the policy of his 
pledecassars and pursued Henry the Fourth, 

ing of Germany, and the anti-pope Guibert, 
‘who was the creature of that monarch. He 
did this the more successfully, as he was sus- 
tained by Count Roger, who sent him seven 
ionsand: ounces of gold and a well disciplined 
army, in exchange for the spiritual and tem- 
poral sovereignty of Sicily. 

The anti-pope was soon besieged in the 
city of Albano, his residence, and he was 
about falling into the hands of his competitor, 
when he was enabled to escape ; but in his 
flight the unfortunate Guibert was poisoned 
by one of his domestics, gained by the gold 
of Paseal. 

The death of Guibert could not, however, 
subdue the schismatics, and they chose a new 
pontiff named Albert. But treason still came 
to the aid of Pascal. The anti-pope was seized 
on the very day of his election and confined 
in the dungeons of the monastery of St. Law- 
rence. King Henry nominated the priest Theo- 
doric to replace Albert. Three months after 
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his consecration, the new anti-pope was also 
carried off by the agents of the Holy See, and 
confined in the abbey of Lava. The obstinate 
schismatics then chose the priest Maginulph, 
who was enabled to maintain himself for some 
days. Pascal drove him from Rome, and the 
unfortunate man died in exile. 

Peace at last seemed restored tothe church 
and Italy, under the government of Conrad, 
when death suddenly carried off that young 
prince. This unfortunate event became the 
signal for new disorders. Pascal published 
that Conrad had been poisoned by his father. 
He excited the people to avenge the martyr, 
and ordered the citizens to take up arms. But 
this new sedition was quickly stifled by the 
king of Germany, and Pascal was constrained 
to write to him, beseeching him to restore 
peace to the church, by assisting at a council 
which had been convoked at Rome. 

At this period, England was a prey to the 
violent dissensions which had been excited by ` 
Archbishop Anselm on the subject of inves- 
titures. This prelate, devoted to the Holy 
See, had excited these quarrels in otder to 
avenge himeelf on King William the Red, who 
had refused to recognize Urban the Second as 
the legitimate pontiff. The prince had in 
turn punished the metropolitan, by depriving 
him of the primacy of Great Britain, and b 
taking from him the benefices he had seized. 

Anselm went to Rome, to obtain, by means 
of his intrigues, bull which should constrain 
the king, under penalty of excommunication, 
to re-instate him in all his honours, and to re- 
instal him in the enjoyment of the revenues of 
the See of Canterbury, and of the churches or 
monasteries dependant on that archbishopric, 
with which he had invested other bishops by 
royal ordinances. Pascal, faithful to his policy, 
approved of the conduct of the prelate ; and, 
in a council held at Rome, he pronounced an 
anathema against all laymen who should be- 
stow ecclesiastical investitures, or should re- 
ceive presents to confirm them. 

Notwithstanding the declaration of the holy 
father, William was immovable in his deter- 
mination, and Angelm could not return to 
England until after the death of that prince. 
His successor Henry the First, having also re- 
fused to conform to the decisions of the court of 
Rome, the metropolitan loudly declared against 
the Norman kings ; he threatened Henry with 
anathematizing him, in virtue of the canons 
of the last council of Rome; he demanded 
in the name of the pope, Peter’s pence ; and 
excited the greatest part of the English clergy 
against the throne. 

Pascal, informed by the archbishop of the 
progress which the insurrection was making, 
wrote to him, to congratulate him on his apos- 
tolic vigour, adding: ‘Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy, has laid before us hie complaints 
against the king of Great Britain, his brother, 
who has seized upon the crown to his detri- 
ment by giving to the people a constitution, 
which he calls a charter of liberty. You are 
not ignorant that our aid and protection are due 
to Robert, who has labour for the deliver 
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ance of Asia. It is on this account that we 
are pledged to maintain the just rights of this 
prince against Henry... .”” The king learned 
that the duke of Normandy was about to make 
a descent on England, hoping to be seconded 
in his plans by the nobles and priests. 

The wary Henry then called to his court 
the metropolitan Anselm, and won him back 
to his party by brilliant promises. The arch- 
bishop, gained over by the presents of the 
monarch, laboured for his interests, re-af- 
firmed in their duty the ecclesiastics whose 
fidelity was wavering, and brought back to 
the army of Henry the nobles whom he had 
detached from it. Thus, when Robert dis- 
embarked in England, those who had at first 
favoured his intentions showed themselves op- 
posed to his pretensions, and he was obliged 
to accept a rental of three thousand marks of 
silver, which his brother engaged to pay him 

yearly for.his renunciation of the crown. 

’ Such was the end of that war which threat- 
ened Great Britain with a new revolution. 
As soon as quiet was restored, Anselm came 
to claim from Henry the price of his devotion, 
and the services which he had rendered him ; 
but the monarch, who had no longer an need 
of the archbishop, replied to him harshly, that 
he had better retire as soon as possible to his 
diocese, if he wished to avoid the chastise- 
ment which his treason merited. At the same 
time, he spat upon him before al} his court 
and threw in his face a letter which he had 
received from Rome. This missive, which 
had so strongly excited the indignation of 
Henry, was conceived in these terms: “ An- 
selm -has informed us that you arrogate to 
yourself the right of investiture, and that you 
attribute to the royal power an authority which 
belongs to God alone ; for Christ has said: ‘I 
am the door.’ A king, then, cannot be the 
door of the church; and ecclesiastics who en- 
ter the priesthood by the will of sovereigns 
are not shepherds, but robbers. Your pre- 
tensions are unworthy of a Christian, and the 
Holy See cannot approve of them. Do you 
not know, that St. Ambrose would have suf- 
fered every punishment, rather than permit 
Theodosius to dispose of the dignities and 
property of the church; and are you ignorant 
of his reply to that emperor: ‘Do not think, 
Cæsar, that you have any rights over divine 
things. Palaces belong to princes, churches 
to the pees gaase 7»? The archbishop of Canter- 
bury, furious at the signal insult he had receiv- 
ed, quitted the court, and returned to his See 
to excite new enemies againet the king. 

Henry, on his side, pursued the metropoli- 
tan and tis partizans with the greatest rigour ; 
and threatened to refuse obedience to the 
pope, and prevent the collection of Peter’s 
pence in his kingdom, if he did not recognize 
the right of ecclesiastical investitures to reside 
in the crown. In this extremity, Anselm oon- 
vened a provincial council, at which the com- 
miesioners of the king assisted, at which it 
was determined to send deputies to Rome to 
confer with the pope, and pul a final end to 
these deplorable quarrels. e embassadors, 
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having arrived in the holy city, were admit- 
ted into the presence of Pascal to explain to 
him the cause of their journey and the inten- 
tions of the king. 

At first, the pope was unable to reply, so 
violent was his rage. He then rose from his 
seat, dashed it upon the floor, and exclaimed 
with frightful blasphemies: “ Not if it were a 

uestion of my head, will the threats of a king 
orce me to yield a single one of the preroga- 
tives of the apostolic throne! Return to your 
master, and tell him to dread how he raises 
the holy anger of the vicar of God.’ He then 
wrote to the archbishop of Canterbury to in- 
duce him to resist more vigorously than ever 
the pretensions of the monarch. 

Henry, irritated by the insolence of the 
pore immediately assembled the lords of his 

ingdom at London, and caused the archbi- 
shop Anselm, the cause of the diesensions, to 
appear before it, in order that he might hear 
the royal sentence which exiled him from 
Great Britain. The metropolitan made no 
complaint, and embarked the same day for 


Italy. i 

This apparent submission of the proud pre- 
Iate induced the monarch to fear fresh trea- 
son ; and, in order to disconcert his machina- 
tions at the court of Rome, he sent immedi- 
ately into, Italy, and by land, William of 
Varevast, with full powers to put an end to 
all the differences existing between the crown 
and the Holy See. The embassador used 
such speed, that he arrived in the holy city a 
month before the archbishop, and had time to 
gain to the side of the king a large number 
of the priests and cardinals. Finally, Anselm 
made his entry into the holy city, and, on the 
next day, Pascal convoked a council of the 
bishops, cardinals, and pes of all Italy, to 
hear the accusations of the metropolitan of 
Canterbury against Henry, and to judge of the 
reclamations which that prince had Tiscesed 
to the pope through his deputy. 

William of Varevast presented the case of 
his master with great skill, and displayed a 
rare eloquence, which excited the applause 
of the whole assembly. Anselm and the 

alone remained immovable, without per- 
mitting their sentiments to be known. il- 
liam, interpreting the silence of the pontiff, as 
well as the applause of the other ecclesiastics, 
as certain sane of a victory, added with as- 
surance: “ All Italy must learn, that the so- 
vereign, my master, will not suffer the inves- 
titures ever to be taken from him, when he 
would, in defence of this right, lose his king- 
dom.” At these last words, the pontiff sud- 
denly rose, and, looking at the embassador 
with a fierce and imperious air, replied to him 
in a voice of thunder: “Know, then, embas- 
sador of Henry, that Pascal, though it should 
cost him his life, and we swear it before God, 
will never permit a layman to govern the 
church.” There was no need of more to 
change their minds, and the fathers, rising 
timultuously, excommunicated the king, as 
well as the bats who elevated clergymen to 
ecclesiastical dignities. 
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Notwithstanding this victory, Anselm could 
not return to England, and was obliged to go 
to France, where he chose the city of Lyons 
for his residence, in order to be enabled to 
awaken, with more facility, the old hatred of 
the duke of Normandy to his brother, and to 
excite him to make a second descent on the 
shores of Great Britain. In consequence of 
his intrigues, the war broke out with more 
fury than ever between Henry and Robert ; 
and, as the king feared least a single defeat 
might hurl him from his throne, he decided 
to send an embassador to Italy, with large 
sums of money, in order to enter into an ar- 
rangement with the court of Rome. The 
prince then promised Pascal to discharge the 
churches of England from. the rent which 
William the Red had imposed on them; he 
pledged himself to receive no pay for investi- 
tures; not to exact taxes from the curates, 
and to levy Peter’s pence regularly. Anselm, 
also, received permission to return to his dio- 
cese of Canterbury ; he recovered all his bene- 
fices, and was declared legate a latere to the 
Holy See. In this capacity he received, in 
the presence of the grandees and bishops of 
the binedom: a decree of Henry’s, in which it 

was said, that for the future, no one in Eng- 
land should receive an investiture of a bi- 
shopric or abbey, by the cross or the ring, iq 
the name of a lord or of the king himeelf. 
On his side, Anselm deolared that he would 
not refuse consecration to any prelates who 
should do homage to their sovereign. Finally, 
they were occupied with providing ecclesias- 
tics for the churches of England, almost all of 
which had been without pastors for several 
years. Thus, an end was putin England to 
the quarrel of the investitures. 

Bue in Germany the war broke out fiercer 
than ever. Towards the end of the year 1102 
the pope had convened a council, at which 
were assembled the deputies of Italy, France 
and Bavaria; the emperor of Germany alone 
failed in the appeal which was made to him, 
to renew his submission to the Holy See, 
His absence was regarded as an irremissible 

* crime, and the fathers decreed this formula of 
an oath against schismatics, or rather against 
the partizans of that prince. “ We anathema- 
tize every heresy, and especially that which 
now troubles Christendom, and which teaches 
that we may despise the anathemas and cen- 
sures of the court of Rome. We promise un- 
limited obedience to the pontiff Pascal and 
his successors, in the presence of Jesus Christ 
and the apostle ; aocepting) without examina- 
tion, all that the church affirms, and condemn- 
ing what it condemns; promising to sacrifice 
in its defence riches, friends, parents, and even 
out life, if it is required of us.” They renewed 
the excommunication pronounced against Hen- 
ry the Fourth by Gregory the Seventh and 
his successor Urban the Second. Pope Pas- 
cal himself mounted the pulpit of the church 
of the Lateran on Holy Thursday, the 3d‘ of 
April, the eame year, and in the presence of 
an innumerable crowd of the faithful, read 
the sentence, employing strange imprecations 
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in order to impress terror on the coarse men 
of that period, who only judged of the value 
of things by their appearance. 

In thie same assembly, the countess Ma- 
tilda accused the king of Germany of having 
stolen, by his agents, the act of donation by 
which she had made the Holy See the in- 
heritor of all her property. This implacable 
woman, after eighteen years had flown by in 
strife and battle, still wished to avenge Gre- 
gory the Seventh, her lover, on Henry, whom 
rhe accused of his death. She made a so- 
Jemn declaration, in which, disinheriting her 
family for ever, she made the Holy See the 
sole legatee of her immense domains. 

We translate this singular act, in which the 
countess glories in her title of-concubine: “In 
the time of the illustrious pontiff Gregory the 
Seventh, our most beloved and most dear, and 
of whom we were the greatest joy, I gave to 
the church of St. Peter all my goods, which I 
then had or might acquire ; and I wrote with 
my own hand, in the chapel of the Holy Cross, 
in the palace of the Lateran, a writing which 
constituted this donation. Since -then, this 
deed has been destroyed by the enemies of 
the Holy See and mine. Thus, fearing lest 
my wishes should be called in question after 
my death, I now declare, with the formalities 
usual in such cases, that I abandon all my 
property to the Roman church, without I or 
my heirs being ever able to claim it against 
my present will, under the penalty of a fine 
of four thousand pounds weight of gold, and 
ten thousand of silver.” 

Whilst the pontiff was triumphing in Ita] 
and England, he also subjected France to his 
authority ; and he sent the bishop of Albano 
as legate to the court of King Phillip, to ab- 
solve that prince and the infamous Bertrade 
from the excommunication they had incurred 
from the council of Clermont during the reign 
of Urban. 

Ives of Chartres has left us the following 
relation of this ceremony, which he wrote to 
Rome: “We inform your paternity, that the 
prelates of the provinces of Sens and Rheims, 
convoked by Richard, your legate, assembled 
in the diocese of Orleans, in a city called 
Baregenci, to relieve King Phillip and Ber- 
trade, his wife, from the anathema pronounced 
against them. The two guilty ones presented 
themselves in the assembly with naked feet 
and covered with sackcloth, weeping and 
crying for mercy, and swearing they would 
renonnce their nuptial intimacies, and even 
speaking together, if your legate placed this 
condition on their absolution. ey then 
placed their hands on the Gospels and swore 
never to fall into the sin of fornication with 
each other, and the anathema was mised. 

“T ought also, most holy father, to inform 
you of an accusation brought agamst me in 
the council of Baregenci, and of which I am 
to justify myself. It is false that I have ever 
been guilty of simony. This crime is, in my 
eyes, one of the most hideous sores of the 
clergy ; and since I have been’ a bishop, I 
have pursued it, as far as was possible for me 
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to do through the whole extent of my jurisdic- 
tion. Lought, however, to inform you, that not- 
withstanding my recommendations, the dean 
chorister, and other officers of the canons o! 
Chartres, receive money from clergy and laity ; 
they maintain that it ıs their right, and that 
they follow the usages of the Roman church, 
in which your chamberlains and the minis- 
ters of your palace receive rich presents from 
bishops and abbots, at the time of their con- 
secration, under the name of offerings and 
benedictions. They maintain that the court 
of Rome gives nothing ae and is.even paid 
for pens and paper. To this I could only oppose 
ta them the words of the evangelist, ‘Be as 
the pope commands and not as he does.’ ” 

Pascal, whose policy was characterized by 
the perfidy of that of Urban and the violence of 
that of Gregory, seconded Matilda’s schemes 
of vengeance, and sent prelates into Germany 
and Saxony, to publish the anathema against 
Henry the Fourth, and to excite the young 
Henry to revolt against his father, after the 
example of his brother Conrad. : 

The legates at first stirred the people by 
furious preaching ; they represented the king 
as a renegade who had refused to take part 
with the faithful in the glorious enterprise of 
the crusades ; they accused him of having ex- 
cited bloody schisms since his advent to the 
throne, and of having desolated the church by 
pe cae worthy of the age of Diocletien. 

y way of contrast they exalted the merits 
and piety of his son; they spread gold pro- 
fusely about, and when the young Henry, at 


their instigation, raised the standard of revolt, 


a formidable party rallied around him to com- 
bat the king of Germany. After this, Gebe- 
hard, the legate of the Holy See, the soul of 
al} these intrigues, being desirous of increas- 
ing the pontifical influence by the splendour 
of an external ceremony, convoked all the 
grandees and clergy in a church. On the ap- 
pointed day, in the presence of an immense 
crowd, he conducted the young Henry to the 
altar of Christ, gave him in the name of the 
pope, power to combat against his father, to 
dethrone him and put him to death by torture. 

After this ceremony Henry entered Saxony 
at the head of the nobility of Bavaria, Suabia, 
the upper Palatinate and Franconia; he was 
feceived with transports of joy by the Saxons, 
who were worn out by the tyranny of the 
father. But the young chief, concealing under 
an apparent modesty, the ambition which de- 
voured him, declared that he had not taken 
up arms from a desire of reigning, and would 
not submit that his lord and father should be 
deposed. ‘On the contrary,” added he, “as 
soon ag the king shall have determined to 
obey St. Peter and his successors, we shall 
immediately lay aside the sword, in order to 
submit to our father, as the humblest of his 
subjects; but if he persist in his disobedience 
to the orders of the vicar of Jesus Christ, as 
we devote ourselves to God before all things, 
we will put him to death with our own hand, 
if it be necessary, in defence of religion, as 
the pontiff Pascal has ordered us.”? 
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The king of Germany finding himself almost 
abandoned by his troops, dared not march 
against the rebels, and retired to his northern 
provinces. He then determined, in order to 
put an end to all pretexts for revolt, to replace 
the Teutonic kingdom under the authority of 
the Holy See, and to make his submission to 
the pope. For this purpose, an embassador 
was despatched to Rome‘with the following 
letter: “ The pontiffe Nicholas and Alexander 
honoured me by their friendship, always 
treating me as a son; but their successors, 
animated by a fi whose cause is inexplica- 
ble to me, excited our people and even our 
son Conrad against us; it is still the same, 
our only remaining child is infected by the 
samie poison; he has raised himself against 
us in contempt of his oaths, urged on by 
knaves who seek to increase their wealth by 
injury to our crown. Several of our wise 
councillors have exhorted us to pursue him 
without delay by arms; but we have preferred 
to suspend the effects of our wrath, so that no 
one in Italy or Germany may impute to us the 
evils of sich a war. Besides, we are assured 
that your legates themselves excited our sub- 
jects to rebellion, by accusing us of troublin, 
the peace of the church. We, therefore, sen 
to you one of our faithful friends to learn your 
intentions, and to know if you desire our al- 
liance without prejudice to our rights, such 
asour ancestors exercised, and you preserving 
your apostolic dignity as your predecessors 
preserved it. Finally, if you wish to act pa- 
ternally to ua, send us some one in your cen- 
fidence, carrying your secret letters, and who 
will inform us of your wishes; then we will 
send you embassadors who will finish this 
great matter with you.” 

All these tokens of submission were use- 
less ; Pascal continued his dark schemes ; he 
even purchased the treason of the officers who 
surrounded Henry the Fourth, and the ald 
king of Germany was given up to his son at 
the castle of Bighen. In vain he cast himself 
at the feet of the bishop of Albano, the legate 
of the Holy See, imploring absolution from 
the censures of the church, he was d ed 
of the ensigns of royalty and forced to abdicate 
the throne in favour of his son Hany the 
Fifth. He was then sent in chains to Ingel- 
heim, where he was subjected to the most 
cruel treatment. 

These barbarities excited general indigna- 
tion; the lords, as well as the people of the 
cities this side the Rhine, declared in his 
favour and refused to recognize Henry the 
Fifth. One of the other side, Henry of Lim- 
burg, who possessed the Dutchy of Lower 
Brittany, having been secretly informed that 
the court of Rome intended to strangle the 
old king, hastened to inform him of it. By 
the interference of this generous friend, the 
emperor was enabled to escape secretly from 
Ingelheim, where he was strictly guarded, 
and he descended the Rhine as far as the city 
of Cologne, from whence he went to Liege. 
From that place he addressed messages to all 
the princes of Christendom, and in particular 
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to the king of France, imploring their assist- 
ance in the general interest of sovereigns, 
whose majesty the popes had violated in his 


person. 

Bat the indignant Pascal, furious at the 
escape of the emperor, and at the manifesto 
which he had lanched in all courts against the 
Holy See, also wrote to the bishops, lords and 
princes of France, Germany, Bavaria, Suabia 
and Saxony, and to the clergy of Liege: “ Pur- 
sue every where, and with all your strength, 
Henry the chief of the heretics,” he said to 
them ; “ exterminate that infamous king! you 
will never be able to offer a sacrifice more 

eeable to God than the life of that enemy 
of Christ, who would snatch their supreme 
power from the popes. We order you and 
your vassals to put him to death in the most 
cruel tortures, and if you faithfally execute 
our will, we grant to you remission of your 
sins, and an arrival after death at the heavenly 
Jerusalem.” 

This sanguinary order disgusted even the 
ecclesiasticas themselves, and the bishop of 
er addressed this reply to the Holy See: 
“We have searched in vain through all the 
texte of the Holy Scriptures, and of the fathers, 
and have found no example of a comman 
sach as you send us. We learn on the con- 
trary from the sacred booke, that popes can- 
not bind or loose any one without examina- 
tion ; from whence then comes this new law, 
which condemns a Christian to expiate in tor- 
tures an error of which he has not been con- 
victed ? from whence has the Holy See power 
to command a murder as a meritorious act, 
whose sanctity will efface not only crimes 
which are , but even bestow in advance 
absolution for incests, robberies, and assassi- 
nations? Command such crimes to the in- 
famous hired assassins of Rome, we refuse 
you obedience. 

‘ Did there formerly exist in ancient Babylon, 
a more horrible confusion than that monstrous 
mixtare of barbarity, pride, idolatry and im- 
parity which now reigns in the holy city? 
Alas! the words of the apostle are already 
realized; a frightful vision, coming from a 
horrible land, strikes my mind ; I see an im- 
petuous whirlwind rising in Rome which over- 
wheims the world, and in which the prince 
of darkness acts with his infernal cohorts. . .” 

Notwithstanding the firmness of the bishop 
of Liege, the unfortunate king of Germany 
could not escape pontifical vengeance: he 
died, poisoned by the agents of the Holy See, 
whilst his son was besieging the city. The 
inhabitants of Liege having no longer the em- 
peror to defend, and fearing the horrors of a 
siege, sent deputies to the camp of Henry to 
announce to him the death of bis father and 
make their submission. This monster dared 
to demand that the dead body should be de- 
livered up to the executioner to undergo the 
dds ier ue panes ie the ser pi 
passed by the pontiff ; after having committ 
this horrid ‘sacrilege, he ordered that the 
shreds of the dead should be deposited 
in a stone sepulchre, which remained for five 
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centuries before the porch of the cathedral, 
with this inscription: “ Here lies the enemy 
of Rome.” 

at this period, bands of pillagers traversed 
the provinces of Gaul, sometimes under the 
leading of ruined lords, sometimes under the 
orders of plebeian adventurera, and frequently 
even under the command of debauched monks 
who had been driven from their monasteries. 
It is related that the famous Robert d’Abriesel 
commanded one of these troops, when, struck 
by an inspiration from heaven, he resolved to 
quit this life of crime, and retire to a pious 
retreat with the men and women of his band, 
in order to labour with their own hands. -He 
impressed his sentiments on all his follower 

went to the extremity of the diocese o 

Poictiers, two leagues from Cande in Touraine, 
near to an uncultivated ravine, covered with 
rocks called Fontebrault. They first built 
cabins and a chapel; they then cleared the 
land, and when the young colony increased, 
Robert separated the men from the women, 
destining the one for prayer, the other for 
labour in the fields. He, however, permitted 
thent to maintain intimate relations every 
Sunday. Such was the origin of the cele- 
brated abbey of Fontebrault. Pascal con- 
firmed. the foundation of this establishment 
as well as the rule which pérmitted this mul- 


titade of men and women to live in the same 


enclosure. 

At the beginning of this year (1100) the 
holy father resolved to travel over Italy, 
France and Germany, in order to consolidate 
his sway over these three kingdoms. He 
went first to Florence where he convened a 
coancil for the purpose of assuming to himself 
the right of rule over that church; but the 
bishop of that city destroyed his hopes by 
maintaining in the aseomibly in the presence 
of the , and of a crewd of priests and 
laymen, that antichrist was born, and that he 
wished to seize on the throne of the church. 
Thig opinion, from the application. which was 
made of it to the pope, created so great a 
tumult, that they could neither decide the 
question nor terminate the council, and Pascal 
was obliged to escape from Florence to avoid 
being stoned by the people. The holy father 
then directed his efforts upon Lombardy, and 
held a general synod at Guastalla ; at this it 
was decreed that the whole province of Emi- 


lia, with the cities of Parma, Modena, Pia- ' 


cenza, Reggio and Bologna, should no longer 
be submitted to the metropolitan of Rafenna, 
who only retained Flaminia. 

Pascal thas wished to diminish the influ- 
enee of the archbishopric of Ravenna, whose 
titnlaries, for two hundred years, had con- 
stantly exhibited hostility to the Roman church. 
The council renewed the censures pronounced 
against laymen who pretended to have the 

ight of investiture of ecclesiastical benefices. 
The deputies of King Henry the Fifth, then 
swore filial fidelity and obedience to the pope 
in the name of their master, and demanded 
that his holiness should authentically confirm 
the dignity ef emperor. 
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The pontiff went from Guastalla to Parma, 
where he consecrated the cathedral of that 
city, in compliance with an invitation from the 
citizens, in honour of the Virgin. When the 
ceremony was finished, he declared the new 
church to be a dependency of the Holy See 
and eald it to Cardinal Bernard, a crue} an 
sodomite priest, who was execrated through- 
out all Italy. Finally, Pascal started for Ba- 
varia, where he was to wait for the festivals 
of Christmas; but having been informed on 
his journey that the people were not disposed 
to confirm the decrees against the investitures, 
and that the emperor was not as docile as he 
had appeared, he suddenly changed his de- 
termination and went towards France, con- 
tenting himself with simply informing Henry 
by letter of his new plan, and telling him that 
he was going into France, because the door 
of Germany was not yet open to him. 

The holy father having arrived at the mo- 
nastery of Cluny, with a numerous suite of 
bishops, cardinals and Roman lords, found the 
Count de Rochfort, the seneschal of the king 
of France, who had been sent as his guide 
through the kingdom. After having visited 
the convents of la charité and St. Martin of 
Tours, Pascal went to St. Denis, where he 
was received with great honours by the abbot 
Adam, who then ruled that abbey. He en- 
tered it, clothed in his pontifical ornaments, 
with his tiara on his head, in the midst of the 
cardinals wearing their violet coloured capes, 
and his bishops bearing the cross and mitre. 

The most extraortlinary part, says the abbot 
Suger, who was present at that ceremony, was, 
“that the pontiff, whose sordid avarice was 
well known to all the clergy, carried off nei- 
ther the gold nor the silver, nor the precious 
stones of this monastery as the monks feared ; 
he scarcely deigned to regard all this wealth, 
and prostrated himself humbly before the 

recious relics of the saint. He then lifted w 

is face bathed in tears, and asked the 
monks, with the tones of a suppliant, if the 
would give a part of the garments tinged wit 
the blood of the blessed martyr? “Do not 
refuse,” said he, “to give ue some little of 
the episcopal ornaments of him whom our 
apostolic See so liberally sent to you for an 
apostle.” - 

Philip and his son came the next day t 
visit the pope and kissed his feet. Pascal 
raised them up and conferred familiarly with 
them on the affairs of the church, beseeching 
them pathetically to protect it as Pepin and 
Charlemagne had done, and courageously to 
resist the enemies of the Holy See, and par- 
ticularly the king of Germany. The two 
princes swore a boundless submission to the 
pontiff, and as he expressed fears in relation 
to the conference which he was about to have 
with the embassadors of Henry at Chalons- 
sur-Marne, they promised to place at his dis- 
posal a numerous eseort which was capable 
of defending him against every enterprise. 

When the holy father arrived in the city of 
Chalons, he found the envoys of the king of 
Germany, the bishops of Treves, Halberstadt 
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and Munster, as well as several German counts 
and the terrible duke of Guelph. This lord 
went nowhere without an herald-at-arms car- 
rying his long sword before him. His hei ht, 
imposing stature, even the formidable scent o: 
his voice, every thing about him appeared to 
indicate that he had been sent to intimidate 
the pontiff rather than confer with him. The 
escort of the French was fortunately com- 
posed of redoubtable warriors: and thanks to 
their presence, the negotiations could com- 
menceunshackled. The archbishop of Treves, 
who understood the Roman language, spoke 
in the name of his master, and offered to sub- 
mit to the Roman See, saving the rights of the 
imperial crown, which consisted in bestowing 
a cross and ring on the pope chosen by the 
clergy and people, and whose nomination had 
been approved by the emperor. 

The bishop of Placenza rejected this pro- 
position, and pe oe in the name of the holy 
ather, “The church, purchased by the 
tious blood of Jesus hrist, has conquered its 
liberty by the martyrdom of the apostle Peter, 
and that of many of his successors. We will 
not permit it to fall back into servitude, which 
would happen if we could not appoint a 
chief without consulting the emperor. To 
wish to constrain it to such subjection, is to 
commit treason against the divinity ! I then 
pronounce an anathema on the prince who 
wishes to arrogate to himself the investiture 
of the sacred throne of the apostle! and ma- 
lediction on the ecclesiastic who would re- 
ceive the cross and ring from a king whose 
hands are émpurpled by the sword.” 

The German embassadors understood from 
this reply that it was useless to continue the 
negotiations, and the duke of Guelph exclaim- 
ed with a thundering voice, “It is not here by 
vain discourse, but at Rome, by blows of the 
sword, that we must settle this quarrel.” 
After these words they all retired, without 
even taking leave of the assembly. 

Pascal, although of an impetuous character, 
knew how tocurb his anger ; and he even sent 
some of his most skilful counsellors to Adal- 
bert, the chancellor of Henry, to beseech him 
to listen quietly to the representations of the 
Holy See. But he could do nothing, as the 
embassadors were ordered to make no con- 
cessions opposed to the right of investiture 
claimed by the emperor. The conferences 
were then entirely broken off, and the depu- 
ties returned to the court of Germany. The 
holy father, who counted on the assistance of 
the king of France, seized eagerly upon the 
opportunity whieh was afforded of kindling a 
war in Germany ; and following the example 
of his predecessors, he resolved to act against 
the son as they had done against the father. 
He wènt to Troyes in Champagne, where he 
held a council, in which the liberty of eccle- 
siastical elections was decreed, and the con- 
demnation of investitures confirmed. 

Henry, on his part, had foreseen the inten- 
tions of the pope, and his embassadors de- 
clared, in the presence of all the French 
clergy, that the emperor possessed the right 
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of investiture since the times of Charlemagne, 
which Adrian the First had confirmed by an 
authentic act, which they were ready to pro- 
duce to the assembly. As the pontiff was 
unwilling to submit to the tenor of this writing, 
he affirmed by oath that it was apocryphal, 
and ordered the fathers to, it by. The 
Germans protested that their master would 
never ratify any determination made by judges 
so unjust aş to refuse the verification of an 
authentic act, and threatened the popé with 
all the wrath of their sovereign. Pascal at 
last, intimidated by this energetio Speen, 
broke up the session, and granted the king a 
whole year to plead his'cause at Rome before 
a general council. p í ; 

enry was indignant at the Holy See; he 
however, “dissintutted his Patent being 
occupied with subjugating Flanders, Poland, 
Hungary, and Bohemia ; but when tranquillity 
was restored to his kingdom, and he was freed 
from a redoubtable adversary, Philip being 
dead, and the king, Louis the Gross, who suc- 
ceeded him, having ‘too many affairs of his 
own on hand to oppose his projects, he con- 
vened a general assembly of nis estates at 
Ratisbon, and declared that he had resolved 
to go to Rome to receive the imperial crown 
from the hands of the pontiff, in accordance 
with the custom of his predecessors. He 
consequently ordered his princes, dukes, 
counts, all his nobility, even the bishops them- 
selves, to join him at his court with their 
richest equipages, to render his train more 
imposing, and to follow him into Italy. 

ascal, informed of the hostile disposition 
of Henry, immediately went into Apulia, 
where he convened the Italian dukes, the 
prince of Capua, and the counts of these pro- 
vinces. He made them: swear to aid hi 
against the king of Germany; he then re- 
tumed to Rome and made the Forcing and 
people take the same oath. these ste 
were useless ; the emperor entered Lombardy 
at the head of a powerful army, and was 
crowned king of Italy by the archbishop of 
Milan. : After the ceremony, Henry hastened 
to send embassadors to the Holy See to pro- 
pose an accommodation, or rather to gain 
time ; for his troops continued their march, 
ruining, on their passage, the cities which re- 
fused to recognize his authority. 

Finally, the embassadors of. Henry and of 
the pontit met on the 5th of February, 1111 
on the porch ef St. Peter, in the church of 
our Lady of the Tower, and made the basis 
of a treaty on the following propositions—On 
the day of his coronation the emperor was to 
renounce in writing all ecclesiastical investi- 
tures, and deposit the act in the hands of the 
holy father, in the presence of the clergy and 
the people; he. was to en to leave all 
churches at liberty, as also their oblations and 
domains, which they did not receive directly 
from the crown ; he was to restore to the Holy 
See all the donations which bad been made 
to it by Charlemagne, Louis le Debonaire, and 
the other emperors; he was to contribute 
neither by counsel, nor actions, to injure the 
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in his pontificate, life, members, nor liber- 
Sg This last promise extended to the faithful 
servants who had guaranteed the execution 
of the treaty in the name of the Roman 
church. In addition, the emperor was to give 
as hostages his nephew Frederick, and twelve 
of the principal lords of Germany. 

On his side, Pascal engaged to restore to 
the king on the day of his coronation, the 
lands and domains which belonged to the em- 
pire in the times of Lewis, Henry, and his 
other predecessors; he promised to publish a 
bull which should i rohibit all bishops, under 
pain of anathema, from usurping regalities, 
that is to say, cities, duichies, marquimates, 
countships, jurisdictions, mints, marches, 
lands or castles, which were under the juris- 
diction of the throne. 

This treaty granted to Henry one of two 
thin which hie demanded—the surrender 
of the great wealth which the priests pos- 
sessed in his states, in exchan, is the nght 
of investiture ; but foreseeing t the prelates 
would refuse to obey the pontiff, when he 
ordered them to give up their wealth, and that 
they would boldi maintain that no power 
could take from them the domains they pos- 
sessed, the prince made an extremely adroit 
determination in order not to be himself de- 
spoiled and to be beyond the reproaches which 
might be made if he were forced to retain the 
investitures. He ratified the treaty, adding, 


however, as an indispensable clause, that the . 
-exchange which he made of the right of in- 


vestiture for th royalties or property which 
the priests held from the crown, should be 
approved and solemnly confirmed by all the 
princes of the states of Germany. 

After these preliminaries he came to en- 
camp near Rome; as soon as he was beneath 
the walls of the city, the pontiff sent to meet 
him, the principel officers of the palace of the 
Lateran, the magistrates, the schools, an 
hundred yòung nuns veiled, and carrying 
torches, and a multitude of children who cast 
flowers in his way. When Henry had en- 
tered Rome, all the ecclesiastics surrounded 
him, singing hymns in his praise, and con- 
ducted him in triumph to the church of St. 
Peter, where he found the pope, who awaited 
him on the porch. The prince prostrated 
himself before the pontif and humbly kissed 
his feet ; they then entered the temple by the 
silver door amidst the loud acclamations of 
the people. 

Pascal saluted- Henry as Emperor of the 
West, and the bishop of Lavici pronounced 
the first prayer of the consecration; when it 
was finished, and before eontinuing the cere- 
mony, the holy father demanded from the 
prince the oath, in writing, of his renunciation 
of the investitures; Henry replied, that he 
was ready to fulfil his promise, but that his 
conscience required he should first consult 
the German bishops, who had a great interest 
in the matter. He went in fact with his pre- 
lates into the sacristy to deliberate over the 
demands of the pope. The discussion was 
longand stormy : Pascal, impatient to know the 
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result of their deliberations, sent to ask the 
emperor if he were willing to execute the 
convention which had been agreed upon. 
This step of the pope decided the question ; 
the bishops immediately rose from their seats 
protesting that they would never suffer them- 
selves to be despoiled of their goods, and 
went tumultuously towards the saloon of the 
wheel of porphyry, where the pope was 
seated, waiting for them. The pontifi endea- 
voured to calm them by addressing to them 
a long discourse to represent to them “ that 
they should render to r that which be- 
longed to him ; that he who devoted himself 
to God, should not be engaged in temporal 
affairs; and that, according to St. Ambrose, 
worldly priests were unworthy of the. priest- 
hood.” But they interrupted him quick] 
saying to him, “ Most holy father, we would 
enjoy the property of our bishoprics as you 
do the patrimony of the Holy See: and we 
would not permit the apostle gimself to take 
from us the least part of our revenues.” 

During the discussion, the duke of Guelph, 
overmastering al] other voices, exclaimed to 
the holy father, “what is the end of your 
discourse, priest of Satan? We have nothin 
to do with your foolish conditions. We wis 
ro to crown our emperor, as his predecessors 

ave been by yours, without your making 
ro Gea cores nor taking from him or our 
bishops what belongs to them.” 

Henry then took the tone of a master, and 
said, “ most holy father, it is our will that all 
these divisions should cease, and that you 
should finish at once the ceremony of our 
consecration.” Pascal, humbled in his pride, 
replied, “the greater part of the day is past ; 
the ceremony is long, and we shall not have 
time to crown you to day.” The emperor, 
indignant at this obstinacy, caused the sanctu- 
ary to be surrounded by armed men, in order 
to reduce the pope to obedience. He mani- 
fested no fear, slowly mounted up to the altar 
of St. Peter and performed divine service, after 
which he wished to return to the palace of. 
the Lateran. But the guards of the emperor 
presented to him the points of their swords 
and interdicted his passage ; he then retraced 
his steps and seated himself in silence before 
the confessional of the apostle. 

Suddenly a loud noise was heard in the 
church ; the priests, who had mingled them- 
selves in the crowd, cried, “to arms! to 
arms! they wish the life of the pontiff,” —and 
at their call, the faithful having assembled, 
charged the German troops furiously. These, 
obliged to defend themselves, drew. their 
swords, struck without discrimination priests, 
‘women, and men, and drove all these fanatics 
out of the church. The emperor remained 
master of the field, and during the night he 
sent the pope to a fortress, the custody of 
which he confided to Altro, count of Milan. 

The cardinals of Tusculum and Ostia, who 
had made their escape during the tumult, 
traversed the streets, exciting the citizens to 
punish the infamous treatment of the emperor. 
All flew to arma, fell upon the Germans whom 
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they met in the streets, and on the next day, 
ar day brekk, all the companies of the Romans 
advanced in good order under the.leading of 
their captains, passed the gates and attacked 
the imperialists with such impetuosity that 
they slew a great number and put the rest to 
flight. Henry himself was thrown to the 
ground, wounded in the face, and would cer- 
tainly have been massacred if Otho-had not 
given hin his horse and devoted himself to 
gave him. The Romans seized the count, and, 
to punish him for his generous sacrifice, they 
cut him in pieces before the palace of the 
Lateran and made the dogs devour the bleed- 
ing morsels of hie dead body. 
enry regained his camp, where he found 
the prisoners whom he had sent in advance, 
under a good escort; the next day he ap- 
roached Rome and commenced ihe siege ; 
is troops devastated the country, piHaged the 
convents and churches, bared the domains 
of the Holy See, and massacred the culti- 
vators. 

On his side, the bishop of Tusculum, to 
whom the defence of Rome was committed, 
did not remain inactive; he encouraged the 
people in their resistance, and his emissaries 
traversed Italy to engage its princes to come 
to the succour of the church: but all his ef- 
forts were useless. The emperor daily piene 
ed the place more actively ; and the cardinals, 
as well aa the other prelates who were pri- 
zoners, finding themselves threatened with 
death or the mutilation of their members, if 
they refused to submit to the wil] of the prince 
and the German bishops, determined to con- 
firm the privilege of ecclesiastical investitures 
in the crown, and besought Pascal to grant to 
the emperor the rights which he claimed, 
since there remained to them no hope of euc- 
cour or of escape from captivity. Finally, 
overoome by their urgency and their tears, 
the pontiff said to Henry that he was sub- 
missive to hie will. “I will save my children,” 
he added, “but I take God to witness, that 
I do for them, and the peace of the church, an 
act which I should have wished to shun at 
the price of my own blood.” 

treaty was drawn up which accorded 
the investitures to the king; and in-the act 
the pontiff solemnly engaged wever to pro- 
nounce an anathema against the king, and 
never to disturb him for the violences which 
his soldiers had nsed in the etates of the 
church. It was, besides, specified, “ That the 
rights of the throne should be confirmed by a 
privilege contained in a bull in proper form, 
and prohibiting clergy and laity from opposing 
their exercise under penalty of excommunica- 
tion ; still more, that the emperor should grant 
investitures, as in times past, by giving a 
cross and a ring to the bishops and abbots 
who should have been canonically elected 
without simony, and with his consent ; that 
metropolitans and even bishops should freely 
ordain prelates whom the king and his suc- 
cessors had invested with the privilege; bat 
that the claimant should not be consecrated 
except with the authority of his sovereign. 
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It was finally agreed that the pope should 
crown Henry without delay, dnd weal faith- 


fully aid him to preserve his states and em- 


pire. 

On his side, the prince engaged “to set the 
holy father at liberty, as well as all the bi- 
shops, cardinals, lords, and hostages who had 
been seized with him; he promised to pre- 
serve e with the Roman people; to re- 
store imofediately the patrimonies and do- 
sane of the church ; y to Gafe he pockets 
to Pope Pascal, saving the rights and henour 
of the kingdom and the empire, as the Catho- 
lic emperors had done towards the chiefs of 
the Holy See.” These conditions were signed 
by the pope and the prince, and solemnly 
confirmed upon the Gospels. 

Henry, however, who distrusted, with reason, 
the sincerity of the: pontiff, was unwilling to 
surrender him, before the promulgation of the 
bull which bestowed.on him the right of in- 
yestitures. In vain did the pontiff make pro- 
testations of his good faith, and affirm that the 
seal of the Holy See remaining in the palace 
of the Lateran, thes could not seal the diploma 
which the emperor claimed ; for at the very 
moment a secretary came to present to him 
the seal, which had been found in his cham- 
ber. The bull was drawn up, and the pope 
was obliged to sign it. The face of Pascal 
was pale from rage at seeing his knavery un- 
masked ; he however signed it. ‘Fhe follow- 
ing is its tenor :—“ We grant and confirm to 
g the prerogative which our predecessors 

ve granted to yours, to wit, that you should 
invest with the cross and a ring bishops and 
abbots of your kingdom, freely chosen and 
without simony ; and that no one can be con- 
secrated if he has not received the investiture 
by your authority ; and that because your an- 
cestors have given 60 much property of the 
crown to the churches, that prelates should 
contribute their first fruits to the defence of the 
state. The clergy or laity who shalldare to con- 
travene the present concession, shall be ana- 
thematized, and shall lose all their dignities.”’ 

The emperor and pope then made their en- 
trance into Rome. They went to St. Peter’s 
holding each other’s hand, in the midst of a 
triple line of German soldiers, who kept all 
the avenues in order to prevent any effort at 
sedition. Pascal crowned Henry and solemn- 
ly performed divine service. After the con- 
secration, he took the host, broke it into two 
parts, and turning to the emperor, said to him, 
“ Prince, behold the body of Christ: I give 
it to you in consecration of the e we 
have made, and of the concord which should 
reign between us. But as this part of the 
enshariet has been divided from the other, so 
let him who shall seek to break the union be 
separated from the kingdom of God.” The 
mass being finished, the pontiff left the church 
with his cardinals, and went to the palace of 
the Lateran. 

Qn the following day Henry broke up his 
camp, and retook his way to Germany, full 
of confidence in the solemn oaths of the pope ; 
but he soon learned how knavish are priests, 
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and how they sport with the holiest things 
and the Hio Magan ceremonies of religion. 
The eardinals who were. at Rome during the 
captivity of Pascal, openly condemned the 
cession of the investitures which had been 
made to Henry, and refused to ratify it, de- 
claring it contrary to the. laws of the church. 
Fra Paolo relates that they were excited to this 
resistance by the pontiff himself, who went to 
Terracina that they might be able to condemn 
his acts. In fact, during the absence of the 
pope, they assembled under the presidency 
of John, bishop of Tusculum, and lanched a 
decree against the holy father and his bull. 
Pascal immediately addressed -a letter to 
them, which he published, and in which he 
promised to annul that which was only done 
to avoid the ruin of Rome and of all the pro- 
vince. “I have failed in my aim, my fathers,” 
wrote the hypocritical Pascal, “but I am 
ready to de penance for my fault, and repair 
the evil I have done.” i 

Brunon, bishop of Segni, who presided over 
the council, replied to his letter in the name 
of the prelates: “My enemies publish, most 
holy father, that I have no affection for you, 
and that my words accuse you; they calum- 
niate me, for I love you as my father and my 
lord ; but I ought to love him more who has 
immolated himself upon the cross to ransom 
us from death and hell.- In hie name I have 
declared to you, that we do not approve of the 
bull grauted by your holiness to the emperor, 
because it is opposed to religion. Your avawal 
then filled us with joy, when we learned that 
you also condemn it. What priest could ap- 

ve of a decree which would destroy the 
iberty of- the church, close on the clergy the 
only door by which they could: legitimately 
enter the priesthood, and open several secret 
issues to robbers? The apostles condemn. 
those who obtain a See or order through the 
secular power, because laymen, how great 
goever may be their piety and their power, 
have no authority to dispose of churches; the 
constitutions which you yourself before have 
made, condemn clerks who receive institution 
from the hand which bears the sword; these 
decree» are sent out, and no one who opposes 
their execution is a Catholic. Confirm, then, 
your old-ordinances, and proscribe the thought 
which would destroy them, for it is an infa- 
mous heresy. You will then see tranquillity 
restored to the church, and all ecclesiastics 
prostrate’ at your feet. In vain will you op- 
pose the sanctity of the oath which you have 
taken. You should violate it if the interests of 
religion demand ìt; and no one can condemn a 
pope who breaks his eath by order of God.” 

Pascal then retumed to Rome, and con- 
vened a synod to decide on the measures to 
be taken to break with the emperor. The as- 
sembly commenced its sessions in the church 
of the Lateran on the 28th of March, 1112. 
Twelve metropolitans, one hundred and four 
bishops, and a great number of other ecclegi- 
astics, were present. The holy father first 
spoke and said: “I have sworn by the bishops 
and cardinals, that I would never more disturb 
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the emperor on the subject of investitures, 
and that I would not pronounce an anathema 
against him. I will keep this promise. But I 
declare the bull which I made from constraint, 
without the counsel of my brethren, and with- 
out their subscription, to k tainted with here- 
ay, and I ask this assembly to correct it, that 
neither the church nor my soul suffer any 
harm.” Gerard, bishop of Aquitaine, rising 
then, read the following decretal: “We all, 
the fathers of this holy council, condemn by 
ecclesiastical authority, and the judgment of 
the H Spirit, the privilege which the vio- 
Jence of King Henry wrested from the pontiff 
Pascal. We declare it null, and prohibit 
clergymen or laymen from conforming to it 
under penalty of excommunication.”’ All re- 
plied: “ Amen, amen.” 

The pope then rose, laid aside his tiara and 
cape, declared himself unworthy of the pon- 
tificate, and besought the council to depose 
him, inflicting the most severe penance, for 
having faltered before the sword, of a king. 
The assembly refused to condemn the holy 
father, and cast all the blame on Heury, who 
was declared the enemy of God and the 
church, and a heretic, like his father. They 
finally pronounced an anathema on him and 
his partizans. 

Pascal wrote immediately to Guy, the me- 
tropolitan of Vienne, and Jegate of the Holy 
See, to inform him of the decisions of the 
synod, and to exhort him to put them in exe- 
cution. “Remain firm,?” added he; +‘ resist 
the cajolements and threats of the excommu- 
cated emperor ; publish our sentence through- 
out Germany, being careful to avoid throwing 
the blame on me, lest I be accused of havin 
betrayed the oath sworn upon the host an 
the Gospels. Declare to the faithful that the 
treaties made in the camp to which I was 
carried prisoner by means of the most odious 
tyranny, are null of right...” 

Guy faithfully obeyed the instructions of 
the holy father, and fulminated a terrible ana- 
thema against the king of Germany. The 
Saxons revolted at his word, and the ambi- 
tious lords, using the excommunication as a 
pretence, refused to obey the emperor. The 
pope, however, desirous of preserving the ap- 
pearance of justice towards the prince, sent 
to him the following paternal advice: “The 
divine law and the holy canons prohibit priests 
from being engaged in secular matters, or 
from going to the court of princes, except 
when they are called to deliver the con- 
demned, or to obtain pardon for the unfortu- 
nate oppressed. Notwithstanding these pro- 
hibitions of the church, ministers of the altar 
have become in your kingdom the ministers 
of the throne. Bishops and abbots clothe 
themselves in armour, and march at the head 
of their armed bands to devastate the country, 
and pillage and massacre Christians: They 
hold from the state dutchies, marquisates, 
provinces, cities and castles, From this has 
arisen the deplorable custom of not consecrat- 
ing prelates until they have received an in- 
vestiture at the hands of the king. These dis- 
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orders have been justly condemned by Popes 
Gregory the Seventh and Urban the icona; 
and we confirm the judgment of our predeces- 
sors, ordering that ecclesiastics shall render to 
you, our dear son, all the royal rights which 
ormerly belonged to the empire during the 
reigns of Charles, Louis and Otho, your prede- 
cessors. The churches, with their oblations 
and domains, shall always remain free, as yo 
promised God on the day of your coronation.”? 

Notwithstanding all the ress of the pon- 
tiff not to declare: himself in open hostility to 
the emperor, Henry had penetrated the secret 
intentions of the court of Rome, and deter- 
mined to pass over into Italy a second time. 
Whilst preparations were making for this ex- 
pedition, Pascal convened a council at Ceperan 
to judge the metropolitan of Beneventum, who 
had excited a sedition against the constable 
Landulph, whom the pope had sent to that 
city. At the opening of the synod the pope 
accused the archbishop of having seized on 
the regalia of St. Peter and pie Dees of the 
city of Beneventum; of having borne casque 
arid buckler, and of having compelled the 
prefect Foulk to take an oath of obedience to 
the Normans, who had been introduced into 
the place. The prelate fiercely replied, that 
he had never received the regalia, but to pour 
the po into the treasury of ‘St. Peter; 
that he had never had the keys of Beneven- 
tum in his power, and that the oficer who 
kept them was always faithful to the court of 
Rome; that finally, it was false that he had 
introduced the Normans into the city; and 
that if Foulk, as wellas the people, had sworn 
fealty to them, it was of theirown accord, and 
not by his orders. 

Pascal, exasperated al this reply, wished to 
have the archduke condemned of being guilty 
of high treason. In vain did Duke William, 
Count Robert, Peter de Leo, and a great nom- 
ber of bishops who were at the council, im- 
pe the clemency of the holy father, not to dis- 

onour publicly the chief of the clergy of Be- 
neventum ; in vain did he himself offer, though 
innocent, to go as an exile from Italy. Pascal 
was inflexible, and declared that he wished 
the guilty man condemned with all the seve- 
rity of the canons. The fathers of the council, 
who all feared the wrath of the pontiff, were 
compelled to condemn the venerable prelate, 
and though they had recognized his innocence, 

ronounced sentence of deposition against 

im. The archbishop, indignant at such cow- 
ardice, rose from his seat, tore off his sacer- 
dotal garments, and having Joaded the pope 
with imprecations left the council chamber. 

Some months after, Conon, bichop of Pa- 
lestrina and legate of the Roman church, con- 
vened a synod at Beauvais, at which Henry 
was excommunicated. This new bull was 
confirmed by a large number of German lords 
and bishops who had assembled at Cologne, 
under the presidency of Thierry, the cardinal 
legate. The king, irritated by this inconveni- 
ent manifestation, sent the bishopof Wirtzburg 
with orders to dissolve the council and pursue 
those who should refuse to leave Gologne at 
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once as rebels. This mission resulted deplor- 
ably ; the synod refused to receive the envoy 
of the excommunicated sovereign, and d 
a decree which declared all pi who re- 
mained in the service of the prince excom- 
municated and anathematized. The embassa- 
dor left Cologne in alarm, and did not dare to 
appear again at court. The fear, however, of 
loosing his bishopric determined him to go to 
the prince, and he once more celebrated mass 
in his presence ; but on the next day hg felt so 
much remorse that he fled from the capital. 

Henry, fearing the consequences of an ana- 
thema on the superstitious minds of his people, 
returned to Italy at the head of an army, with 
which he encamped in the environs of Pavia ; 
before, however, recommencing hostilities he 
wished to iy the effect of negotiations, and 
sent the celebrated Peter, abbot of Cluny, as 
his deputy to the pope. Pascal convened his 
clergy in council in the palace of the Lateran, 
to réply to the embassador. At the opening 
of the seasion, the holy father thus spoke, 
“We have come, my brethren, through the 
greatest perils by land and sea, to treat -of 
pence between the church and the throne. 

e declare at once in your presence, that it 
is to free the holy city from the pillage, in- 
cendiarism and massacres of the barbarous 
soldiers of the king of Germany, that we have 
signed a condemnable treaty ;—we have com- 
mitted this fault, because the pontificate does 
not bestow the privilege of infallibility, and 
because a pope is made of dust as other men. 
It is on this account we beseech you to pra 
to God to pardon us for this action; and wit 
you we anathematize that infamous bull, 
whose memory should be odious to all Chris- 
tians.” The pope then renewed the decretal 
of Gregory the Seventh, which prohibited in- 
vestitures by princes under ponelty of excom- 
munication. 

The agents of Henry seeing that the synod 
shunned even raising the question of agree- 
ment between the prince and the pope, sought 
to excite a popular movement against Pascal, 
and availed themselves of the death of Peter 
the prefect of Rome, to declare his son his 
successor in this important office. This youn 
man, who was scarcely grown up, appear 
to be easy to seduce, and they hoped that he 
would enter readily into a plan of revolt 
against the Holy See. Ia fact, on Holy Thurs- 
day, whilst the pope was saying the first prayer 
in the divine service, the leaders of the im- 
perial faction entered the church with the 
young prefect, and summoned Pascal to con- 
firm the nomination of the people ; the holy 
father did not reply, and continued the ser- 
vice. 
calling on God as their witness, threatened the 
pontiff with an appreaching revolution. 

On the next day, the seditious raised a mob 
and after having sworn, not to lay aside their 
arms until they were victorious, attacked the 
clergy during a solemn procession, at which 
the pope was assisting. Several cardinals 
were seriously wounded. Pascal himself was 
struck with blows of a club, and he would have 


They then raised their voices and. 
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been murdered on the-spot, if he had not 
formally pledged himeelf to ratify the election 
of Peter during the following week. This 

romise did not entirely satisfy the prefect. 
He gave orders to raze the Houses of the lords 
who had declared against him, and even 
threatened to invade the palace of the Lateran 
if the pontiff did not proceed immediately to 
the ceremony of his installation. 

Pascal, fearful that he could not resist the 
mob, judged it prudent to quit Rome, and he 
fled to Albano. His absence did not, how- 
ever, suspend the civil war ; they continued to 

ht furiously in the streets of the holy city; 
all the partizans of the pope were driven out. 
Convents were pillaged, churches burned, and 
the massacres did not cease in the country 
until the time of harvest. When Henry learn- 
ed the success of his measures, he sent rich 

resents to the new prefect and the chiefs of 

is faction, informing them that he would 
come to Rome to recompense them for their 
zeal, as soon as he had completed the con- 
quest of the estates of the countess Matilda, 
who was about to die. In fact he soon ad- 
vanced towards the holy city at the head of 
a numerous army, forcing on his way all the 
small places and castles which held out for - 
the pope. 

On entering, into Rome, the king of Ger- 
many was received in triumph by the prefect 
and Roman barons; he went to St. Peter’s, 
and demanded the crown from the eccle- 
siastics, protesting that he had no other de- 
sire than to receive it at the hands of the 

ntiff, whose absence he regarded as a mis- 
‘ortune, since it deprived him of his blessing. 
He then received the imperial crown before 
the tomb of the apostle, from the hands of 
Maurice Bourdin, the metropolitan of Braga, 
who had been sent to his court some months 
previously in the capacity of legate, and re- 
gulated tne principal political affairs with the 
senate and prefect, after which he repaired 
to Tuscany, in order to avoid the excessive 
heat, promising, however, to retum at the end 
of the season, and leaving in Rome, from wise 
precaution, a large body of German troops. 

A few days after the departure of Henry, 
the Normans, at the instigation of the holy 
father, made angttack on the oly. This first 
expedition failed completely. Pascal, how- 
ever did not lose his courage ; on the contrary 
angér doubled his energy ; he made a second 
effort, entered Rome by the aid of a dark night, 
and on the next day his enemies were s0 
frightened by his boldness that they submitted 
to him. The pope drove the Germans from 
the city and was at once engaged in construct- 
ing machines to besiege the fortresses to which 
they had retired. 

At the termination of all these troubles 
Pascal fell seriously ill, and finding that his 
end was approaching, he convened the cardi- 
nals and bishops in t lace of the Lateran, 
and exhorted them to bid defiance to the fac- 
tions of the emperor in the election of the new 
pope. He died during the same night, on the 
18th of January, 1118. His body, embalmed 
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and clothed in the pe 
borne, according to the usual ceremony, by the 
cardinals to St. John’s of the Lateran, and de- 


posited in a sepulchre of marble admirably 


made. . 


ntifical ornaments, was 
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Pascal wae of a perfidious, vindictive, and 
implacable character; his avarice was ex- 
treme, and he would beyond doubt have sold 
to Henry the right of investitures, if that 
prince had been rich enough to pay for it. 


GELASUS THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 


SIXTH 


POPE. 


[A. D. 1118] 


History of Gelasus before his pontificate—His election-—He is maltreated 


Cencius—The fat- 


tion of the Frangipani makes him a prisoner—-He is delivered by the prefect—He is enthroned 


—He escapes from Rome at the approach of the emperor—Election o 


the Eighth. 


Gecasvs wag of Gaéta, and of noble parents, | 


who consecrated him from his infancy to the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. Orderisus, ab- 
bot of Monte Cassino, being informed of the 
progress which the young clerk was making 
in the sciences, took him to his monastery, 
where he soon distinguished himself by his 
aptitude and skill. He was still very young 
when Pope Urban ordained him a cardinal 
deacon, and soon after made him chancellor, 
charging him to restore to the works emana- 
ting from the Holy See, the elegance of style 
which had been lost in the church since the 
seventh century. 

John of Gaéta, had shown great affection for 
Pascal, aiding to support him in all his afflic- 
tions and seconding him with indefatigable 
zeal in his plans of conquest over empires. 
The Jesuit Maimbourg says he was a man of 
holy life, of consummate pradence and skill, 
and the most learned of the sacred college. 

The Holy See remained vacant for twelve 
days after the death of Pascal, whilst his fune- 
ral rites were celebrating; then Peter of Porto, 
who had for a long time occupied the first 
rank in the church, convened the cardina 
bishops and principal clergy in the pontifi 
palace, to proceed to a new election ; in this 
caucus they agreed to choose Gaétan po 
The father in consequence, wrote to hin, he 
having retired to Monte Cassino after the 
death of Pascal, to beseech him to retarn 
among them to aid them with his wise coun- 
cils. John mounted his mule and quitted the 
convent, ignorant of the decision to which the 
sacred college had already come. On his ar- 
tival in Rome, they re-assembled in a monas- 
tery of the Benedictines, called the Palladium, 
where Gaétan was procetmed sovereign pon- 
tiff by the name of Gelasus the Second, and 

“enthroned notwithstanding his resistance. 
Although this election was made with the 
eatest secrecy, Cencius, the head of the 
amily of the Frangipani, was informed of 
what was taking place in the convent of the 
Benedictines. ie immediately sallied in fury 
from his palace, followed by a band of armed 
men, broke open the gates of the monastery, 


the Anti-Pope, Gregory 


and penetrated forcibly into the church in 
which they were celebrating the ceremony of 
adoration. He cast himseif, like a madman, 
on the new pope, struck him with his gaunt- 
lets, threw him down on the steps of the altar, 
tore his face with his sn and d him 
by the hair to the threahold of the door; he 
then caused him to be bound and borne by 
his soldiers to one of the dungeons of his 
palace. A great number of bishops, cardi- 
nals, and even laymen, who assisted. at the 
election, were also arrested by the satellites 
of Cencius. 

This scene of violence exasperated the popu- 
lace—they assembled io arms—the prefect, 
Peter de Lest, placed himself at their head, 
hastened to the capitol, and sent a deputation 
to the Frangipani to demand the liberty of 
Gelasns, threatening to sack the palace of 
Cencius if he refused to give up the pontiff. 
He, alarmed by the menaces of the clergy, 
went himself to open the dungeon of the pope, 
and set himat liberty. Gelasus was immedi- 
ately placed on a white horse, and conducted 
in triumph through the streets to St. John of 
the Lateran, preceded and followed by ban- 
ee accordance with the usage followed 
at the ceremony of the coronation. On the 
following day he gave audience to the counts, 
barons, and ecclesiastics who had business to 
transact with the Holy See. 

These troubles at last appeared to be settled, 
when. on the following night some priests 
hastened to the palace of the Lateran to warn 
Gelasue, that the Emperor Henry, whom they 
thonght in Lombardy, was about entering the 
church of St. Peter at the head of armed men. 
At the same time they produced a letter from 
him which contained only these words: “If 
you confirm the bull published by Pascal, in 
avour of the investitures, we will ize 
you as pontiff, and will tdke an oath of fidelity 
to you; if not, another pope shall be chosen, 
and we will put him in possession of the apos- 
tolic throne.’” 

Gelasus who wished to 
of his predecessors, refuse: 
wishes of the prince, and resolv 


revue the policy 
to yield to the 
to fly from 
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Rome ; he embarked on the Tiber, and reached | Toledo, on his return from Rome, during the 
Porto, where he was obliged to stop on ac- ' pontificate of Urban, had taken Bonrdin from 
count of the bad weather, which prevented ‘a monastery of Limousin to ordain him arch- 
ships from putting to sea. The holy father, deacon of his church; that he afterwards ob- 
there underwent new dangers, finding himself | tained the See of Coimbra, and finally the 
in the alternative of having his vessel upset | archbishopricof Braga. Maimburg adds, that 
or ran ashore before the city, from which the jin his measureless ambition, he had aspired 
troops of Henry hurled poisoned darts at the | to the possession of the See of Toledo, to the 
people of his train. At last the tempest having | detriment of his benefactor, and even went to 
calmed with the setting of the sun, the galleys | Rome to confer with the pope on the subject ; 
ran, under cover of the night, into a covered | but that not having offered enough money to the 
place, in front of the aids of St. Paul of | pontiff, his claim had been rejected, and that 
Ardea. Gelasus could go no further on ac- this refusal was the cause of his hatred towards 
count of his age and infirmities, and especially | the Roman church, and his treasons in favour 
the fatigue which he had undergone. The|of King Henry, whom he followed in court 
cardinal Hugh d’Alatri, who was very strong, | and camp, where he led a very dissolute life. 
then took him on his shoulders and carrie Baluze gives a very different account of the 
him to the castle. On the following night | life of this bishop, which appears to us to be 
they disembarked, and two days afterwards | thè most authentic: ‘Bourdin,” says this 
arrived at Gaéta, the country of the pontiff. .| historian, “after his installation on the See of 
As soon as the news of the arrival of Gela- | Coimbra, undertook the holy pilgrimage to 
sus had bh through the province, a great | Jerusalem, towards the year 1108. He stopped 
number of bishops came to him: the emperor | at Constantinople, where he was laden with 
also sent embaasadors to him te beseech him | honours by the emperor Alexis, and formed 
to return to Rome to’ be consecrated, and who | relations of friendship with several grandees 
assured him that their master was very desi-|of the empire. He had scarcely returned to 
Tous of assisting at that ceremony, and would | Portugal, after an absence of three years, 
authorize it by hi presence; they added that | when he was chosen archbishop of Braga, to 
a single conference would infallibly re-esta- | succeed St. Geraud who had died. This new 
blish concord between the altar and the throne. | appointment obliged him to,go to Rome to 
But Gelasus who had been already imprisoned ; have his translations approved, and to receive 
with Pascal by Henry, was unwilling to expose | the pallium, which Pope Pascal granted ‘to 
himself a second time to the word of a king ; | him in consideration of large presents. When 
he replied to the deputies, that he must above | Bourdin returned to his diocese, he found him- 
every thing else be consecrated pontiff, and "self exposed to the jealousy of Bernard, the 
that then the king of Germany would find him | metropolitan of Toledo, and legate of the Holy 
ready to treat with him wherever he pleased. | See; he was even constrained to return to 
As he was but a deacon, he waa, on the fol- | Italy to implore the protection of the pontiff 
lowing day, ordained a priest and bishop, in the | against the vexations of the primate of Spain. 
presence of William, duke of Apulia, Robert, | During hie sojourn at the court of Rome, in 
rince of Capua, and several other Italian pursuing this important affair, Pascal, recog- 
fords who took the cath of obedience and | nizing his superior abilities, appointed him 
fidelity to him. - ` | his legate to treat of peace with the emperor 
Henry, irritated by the obstinacy of Gelasus, | Henry, who was in Lombardy: and it was in 
then resolved to cause a new pope to be/| this capacity that he crowned the prince after 
chosen, and selected Maurice Bourdin, arch-|the flight of the pope. His condescension 
bishop of B the same who had crowned | having been imputed to him as a crime, he 
him emperor during the preceding year. This | was excommunicated in the council of Bene- 
ecclesiastic was, according to Maimbourg, a | ventum, which determined him to attach him- 
wretch who regarded neither laws nor religion, ; self to the person of the king, who caused 
eo that he could satisfy his daring ambition. í him to be chosen pontiff on the 14th of March, 
He relates that Bernard, the metropolitan of | 1118, by the name of Gregory the Eighth. 


GREGORY THE EIGHTH, ANTI-POPE. 
[A. D. 1118.) 


Letter of Gelasus against the emperor Henry and Gregory the Eighth—The anti-pope is recog- 
nized as the lawful pontiff in Germany and England—Gelasus re-enters Rome—Bloody re- - 
volt against him-—He comes to France—Implores the aid of the Normans—Retires to the 
monastery of Cluny—His death. 


GeLasus was still at Gaéta, when he heard | the lords and ecclesiastics of Gaul: “We in- 
that Gregory the Eighth was enthroned ; he | form you my brethren, that after our election, 
immediately addressed the following letter tolthe emperor Henry introduced himself fur- 
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urey at the head of his cavalry, into Rome, 
o 

us as far as Gaëta, threatening, through his 
embassadors, to use his power against us, if 
we refused to approve of the bull of our pre- 
decessors. We courageously replied, that we 
would do nothing adverse to the liberties of 
the church ; he then placed the metropolitan 
of Braga on the Holy See, that intruder who 
had been excommunicated the year before by 
Pope Pascal at the council of Beneventum. 
We order you then to prepare to wrest the holy 
Roman Church, P kd mother, from the exe- 
crable tyranny of the king of Germany AO 
He also wrote into Portugal that they should 
cheose another metropolitan for the diocese 
of Braga, in place of ances and, finally, he 
addressed a circular to the clergy and le 
of Rome, prohibiting all communication with 
the emperor and the pti popa who were both 
anathematiaed by the authority of St. Peter. 

Whilst Gelasus was using aji the resources 
of policy to excite the French, iards, and 
other Catholic nations against his enemies, 
Gregory the Eighth seated himself in the 
palace of the Lateran, gave magnificent fétes 
to Henry the Fifth, renewed the ceremony of 
the coronation, and consecrated him a second 
time emperor. The monarch was soon after 
obliged to return into Germany, whither the 
interests of his throne called him; Bourdin 
sent his bulls into every country, and was 
recognized as chief of the Holy See in Ger- 
many by Herman, the metropolitan of Augs- 
burg, and in England by several bishops who 
regarded Gelasus as anti-pope. 

Scarcely was Gelasus informed that the 
king had returned to his kingdom, when he 
hastened to re-enter Rome, where his friends 
had prepared a retreat for him in the church 
of St. Mary, situated between the palaces of 
his friends, Stephen the Norman, and Peter 
of the Lateran. Encouraged by this first suc- 
cess, he resolved to celebrate mass publicly 
in the church of St. Praxides, in opposition to 
the advice of several ecclesiastics, who repre- 
sented to him that this church being located 
among the dependencies of the aof the 
Frangipani, his most mortal foes, he ran the 
risk of an attempt upon his person. But all 
advice was useless; he followed the inspira- 
tion of his pride, and went to that church. He 
had but commenced divine service when the 
Frangipani made an irruption into the church 
with a numerous band, and attacked Gelasus 
and his party with stones and darts. Stephen 
the Norman, and Creseentius Gaétan, the 
nephew of the pope, resisted their adversa- 
ries vigorously, and protracted the combat 
fora partofaday. The pope, taking advan- 
tage of the tumult, escaped through the pres- 
bytery, and escaped from Rome on a poor 
horse, without having had time to put off his 
pontifical ornaments. After the flight of the 

oly father, the combatants separated and re- 
tired to their fortified palaces. 

On the next day the partizans of Gelasus 
sought for him and found him, worn out with 
fatigue, several miles from Rome, concealed 


‘church of Sa 
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behind a grove of in which he had 


liged us to quit it. This prince pursued | passed the night. They held a council in his 


presence, as to the measures to be taken under 
the circumstances, for re-entering the my ; but 
the pontiff, who had scarcely recovere from 
the fright of the Precis y, stopped them 
in the midst of their discourse, “No, my 
brethren, it is better we should follow the ex- 
ample of the fathers, and the precept of the 
Gospe) ; and since we cannot live in this fright- 
ful Babylon, this abominable Sodom, let us 
fly into another city.” His cowardice dis- 

sted his friends; no one urged him to change 

is decision, and they only asked him before 

pine, to appoint Peter of Porto vicar of the 

oly See in his absence, and to designate a 
council of cardinals to direct the affaire of the 
church. He did all that was required of him. 
He confided the keeping of Beneventum ta 
Haugh, cardinal of the holy apostles, and placed 
the singers under the direction of Nicholas ; 
he left the prefecture of Rome to Peter, and 
intrusted the standard of the holy city to 
Stephen the Norman, the most influential per- 

e of his party. 

When these matters were settled, he em- 
barked on the Tiber, and descended it as far 
as Ostia, where he took another vessel accom- 
panied by six cardinals, twelve noble Romans 
and an imposing train. He stopped for some 
days at Pisa, and was received by the bishops 
of that city, and the principal inhabitants, with 
great honours; after a fortunate he 
disembarked in Provence at the port of St. 
Gilles, where the abbot Hugh received him 
in his monastery. During his sojoum in this 
abbey the bishops and nobles made him splen- 
did presents. The abbot of Cluny, amongst 
others, offered him forty horses and their 
equipages. He received also large sums from 
Peter of Libranus, who bad been sent fiom 
Saragossa by Alphonso of Arragon, and who 
had came to be consecrated metropolitan of 
that city by the pope himself. 

After the ceremony of the consecrati 
Gelasus gave him a bull by which he grant 
plenary indulgences to the Spanish soldiers 
who were fighting the Moors, and to all the 
faithful who should aid in the conquest of the 
, which had been in the 
power of the Mussulmen for four hundred 
years. Peter of Libranus found himself an- 
thorized by this bull to collect alms from the 
faithful, and to sell indulgences through the 
whole kingdom of Spain, on the sole condition 
of paying over a tenth of the proceeds into 
the treasury of the holy father. Gelasus was 
informed in the interval, that the king of Eng- 
land had convened a council at Rouen to rọ- 

late the affairs of his clergy; he availed 

imself of the circumstance to send an envoy 
into that city to create partizans. The young 
Conrad, whom he chose as his embaseador, 
spoke before the fathers with great eloquence ; 
he drew, in a most masterly style, a picture 
of the miseries of the Roman church, surren- 
dered to the profanation of the anti-pope Bour- 
din, and the tyranny of the emperor Heory. 
He represented the virtuous Gelasus as the 
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who had, however, been forced to fly from 


Italy, and to cross the Alps, to implore the suc- 
eour of the French princes, and especially that 
of the king of England. He finished his 


speech by asking from the faithful of Nor- | 


mandy pecuniary aid to prevent the from 
being reduced to beggary. are 4 
As soon as King Louis the Sixth was ap- 
prised of the arrival of the holy father in Pro- 
vence, he deputed to him Suger, a monk of St. 
Deuis, who carried rich presents, to beseech 
him to go to Vezelay to confer with him on the 
pacification of the church. In compliance 


with the orders of the king, Gelasus quitted St. | who 
i tyranny of the emperor.” Gelasus assented 
i to his views, and grdered an express to be 
' sent for the archbis! 


Gilles and went to Cluny, where he was re- 
ceived with great magnificence, as was be- 
coming in lords so opulent ag were the monks 


of that abbey. The prelates and lords of Bur- | of that 
gandy also crowded to visit the holy father. | the pontiff only thought of dying. He made 
profited so well by their good wili, that in | his general confession in a loud voice, before 


e 
Jess than a month he was enabled to fill all 
his trunks with rich offeri and even to 
gend some to Rome to his allies. 

At length everything foretold the near tri- 
umph of Gelasus over his competitor, when 
he was attacked by a most violent pleurisy, 
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which reduced him extremely in a few days. 
He then summoned the cardinals who had 
accompanied him around his bed, and desig- 
nated the bishop of Palestine to them as his suc- 
ceseor. That prelate, who was present, refus- 
ed to accept it, observing, that the Holy See had 
need of.a pope who could maintain his autho- 
rity by great personal wealth and a high tem- 
poral position. “ My nomination,” added he, 
“ would be prejudicial to the interests of the 
church, and I am unwilling to take upon my- 
self a burthen which I have not strength to 
bear; I pray you, then, holy father, to elevate 
to the pontificate the metropolitan of Vienne, 
lone can deliver the church from the 


, but before the arrival 
relate his illness increased, so that 


a large number of ecclesiastics and lords, re- 
ceived the communion, laid himself on the 
earth according to the monastic custom, and, 
in this position died, on the 29th January, 
1119, after a reign of a year. He was burie 
at Cluny, in the church of the monastery. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 


SEVENTH POPE. 
i [A. D. 1119.) 


Election of Guy, archbis 


the investtures—Council of Rheims—Conferences 
-pope—History of 
ighth—Calixtus exercises the sole pontifical authority—Council of the 


enters Rome—Flight of the anti 
anti-pope Gregory the 


of Vienna—Counctl of Toulouse—The Emperor Henry renounces 


pA Mousson and Pope Caliztus 
belard and Helotse—Pynishment of the 


Lateran—Complaints against the monks— Death of Caliztus. 


Gey, the metropolitan of Vienne, arrived at 
Cluny fifteen days after the death of Gelasus. 
He was immediately proclaimed sovereign 
pontiff by the cardinals and bishops, and con- 
secrated by the name of Calixtus the Second. 
He was the son of William, count of Burgun- 
dy, surnamed the Hard-head, and a relative 
of the -emperors of the West, and the kings 
of France. His sister Wilhelmina had married 
Humbert the Second, count of Maurienne, and 
their daughter Adelaide, the neice of the 
archbishop, was the queen of France. Thus 
his election was enthusiastically approved of 
not only in Italy, but even in Germany. All 
the prelates of Germany swore obedience to 
him, and approved of the convocation: of a 
council to be held at Rheims. The emperor 
himself promised to be present at this assem- 
bly, in order to bring about a re-union of the 
charches. 

The holy father, however, judged it pra- 
dent to send embassadors to Henry, to deter- 
mine the basis of an alliance. Guilliam of 
Champeaux, bishop of Châlons, and Pons, ab- 
bot of Cluny, were sent on this delicate mis- 


sion. They represented to the prince that it 
was imposeible to establish perfect concord 
| between the Holy See and the empire, whilst 
the crown preserved the right of mvestiture. 
After some conferences, the emperor declared 
his consent to yield his privilege to the pope, 
provided an equitable consideration was grant- 
ed him. He then swore on the Gospels be- 
tween the hands of the bishop and the abbot, 
to maintain the integrity of the engagement 
into which he had entered, 

Pons and William, satisfied with the suc- 
cess of their negotiation, immediately returned 
to the holy father at Paris. Calixtus heard 
them with an air of incredulity, and exclaim- 
ed, “ Thank God that the thing was alread 
done.” He, however, designated the city 
Mousson as the place for the conference, and 
the definite signing of the treaty. The holy 
father then went to the council at Rheims, 
where he found assembled more than three 
hundred bishops from Italy, Germany, Spain, 
England, and France, as well as a great num- 
ber of lay lords of all thoae countries. 

At the opening of the sittings, the pope ex- 
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plained to the fathers the different causes 
they were called upon to examine. That of 
King Louis was the first called. He entered the 
saloon, followed by the principal lords of his 
court, and seated himself on the: platform by 
the side of the sovereign pontif. He thus 
spoke :—“ We have come, my fathers, to lay 
before you the disloyal conduct of Henry the 
First, of England, who has not only invaded 
one of our provinces, ‘Normandy, in contempt 
of treaties, but has even ad the person of 
one of our vassals, Duke Robert, his brother, 
and has confined him for some years ìn prison 
at London. T have frequently summoned him 
to give up his prisoner to me, witheut my en- 
treaties, complaints or threats being able to 
change his resolve ; and you now see by my 
side William, the son of that noble duke, who 
comes to implore the aid of your intelligence 
and justice in recovering his estates.” 

Hildegarde, countess of Poictiers, in her 
tum presented herself before the assembly 
with the ladies of her suite. She accused her 
husband, count William, of having abandoned 
her to live in disgraceful commerce with 
Maubergeon, the lawful wife of the viscount 
of Chatelleraut. The holy father ordered the 
count of Poictiers to be loudly called, that he 
migi justify himself before the synod. The 
bishop of Saintes and other prelates of Aqui- 
taine, his creatures, re lied, that their lord 
was Erevodaly sick. This excuse was ad- 
mitted by the council, which granted a delay 
to the count to present himself at Rome, or 10 
retake his wife, declaring him excommuni- 
cated, if he refused to obey one of these con- 
ditions. They then called up some affairs of 
minor importance; and then the holy father 
announced that the sitting was closed. He 
added :—“ We are going to Mousson, my 
brethren, where the emperor waits for us to 
treat of the peace of the church. The arch- 
bishops of Rheims and Rouen, and some other 
prelates whose prone is necessary, will 
accompany us. We beseech you during our 
absence to address fervent prayers to God for 
the success of our enterprise. We will soon re- 
turn to you, and recommence our sessions, 
before ‘sending you in peace to your homes. 
Finally, when the council has terminated, we 
will go ourselves to find the king of England, 
our spiritual son, and our relative according to 
the flesh, and will pledge ourselves to put an 
end to the causes of discord which exist be- 
tween him and William his nephew, and will 
inflict a terrible anathema on those who shall 
be deaf to our words.”’ 

Calixtus having arrived at Mousson assem- 
bled the prelates of his suite in council, and 
submitted to them the matters which had 
been concerted between him and Henry. 
After this examination, the cardinal of Crema, 
the bishops of Viviers and Chalons, and the 
abbot of Cluny were sent with them to the 
camp of the emperor, that he might give them 
his definite sanction. Henry at first denied 
having promised any thing of the kind ; when 
William of Champeaux, no longer restrainin 
his indignation, tarned on the prince, call 
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him a traitor and knave, and demanded from 
him if he were ready to swear on the host, 
that he had not placed this promise in his 
hands. The Emperor was obliged to confess 
that he had given a writing somewhat similar 
to it; but that he had not reflected that he 
could not execute the tenor of it without 
considerably weeken ue royal authority. 
The bishop replied to him “prince, you still 
seek an excuse for Jar ophy; pon- 
tiff does not pretend to diminish your power; 
he declares, on the contrary, that all your sub- 
jects, no matter of what rank, shonid follow ` 
you to war and serve you as heretofore, as 
was the custom onder your predecessors. Do 
not think that your crown will be weakened, 
because you will be prohibited from selli 
bishoprics ; on the contrary your authority wi 
be more respectable in the eyes of the people, 
when you shall have renounced, of your own 
free will, a sacrilegious traffic.” The em- 
peror then asked time, until the next day, to 
confer anew with his barons, and to determine 
them to give their consent to his promise. 

Calixtus, despairing of triumphing over 
the obstinacy of the king, wished to re- 
turn immediately to Rheims, that he might 
avoid the snares which the German monarch 
might lay for him; he yielded, however, to 
the counsels of the count of Troyes and 
several other lords, and agreed to remain 
until the next day, in order to deprive Henry 
of all excuse from bad will. As soon as day 
dawned, the bishop of Chalons and the abbot 
of Cluny returned to the camp, and, having 
‘been admitted to the presence of the emperor, 
said to him “we might my lord have reti 

esterday, but his holiness was unwilling. to 

reak with you about a delay of a few hours, 
and he still waits for your subscription to the 
treaties which are to assure tranquillity to the 
church. Here are the deeds; no o le 
can now oppose their ratification.” Henry 
replied to the prelates, that they pressed him 
too urgently to subscribe to the treaty, and 
that he wished to await the general diet 
of his kingdom, which alone had power to 
decias on a question that interested all his 
ords. 

William of Champeaux and Pons at once 
broke off the negotiations and retired without 
even taking leave of the prince. After their 
departure the emperor gent to heseige 
the castle to which the pope retired: but 
Calixtus had already quitted the place and 
taken refuge in an impenetrable fortress be- 
longing to the count of Troyes. Henry then 
sent a courier to him to urge him to retrace 
his steps, promising to sign the treaty defi- 
nitely before the expiration of two days. 
The pope made this reply tothe king. “I 
have done from a love of peace, that which 
was never done by any of my predecessors ; 
I left a general council and came to find a 
man who has not in his heart any disposi- 
tion for concord. .I now retire; if, however, 
after the synod is terminated, Henry shall 
have learned that he ought to keep his pro- 
mises, I will pardon him and receive him with 
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open arms.” He continued on his journey 
and arrived on the same day at Rheims, 
where he celebrated divine service in the 
eathedral. 

The sessions of the council recommenced 
on the folowing day, and John, a cardinal 
priest, thus informed them of the result of 
the negotiations with the Emperor: “We 
went to Mousorn my brethren, as we had an- 


nouced to you, to conclude a peace with King. 


Henry ; we found that prince at the head of 
an army of party thousand men, as if he had 
come to war with numerous enemies. Thus 
fearing some sinister plane, we closed the 
gates of the castle in which the holy father 
was, and presented ourselves only at the 
camp of Henry. We several times de- 
manded, in the name of the pope, a private 
interview with the prince, without being able 
to obtain it; and when at last this favour was 

ted us, we found ourselves surrounded 
by soldiers who sought to intimidate us by 
brandishing their lances and swords. We 
had, however, gone unarmed, as embassadors 
instructed to treat of peace. The emperor 
spoke to us with a feigned anon, era: 
to see the pope that he might render homage 
to him, he said; whilst we knew he wanted 
to seize on his person as he had done at Rome 
on the pontiff Pascal. Finally, all our hopes 
having been deceived, we hastened to return 
to Rheims to escape the troops whom the 

nt had sent in pursuit of us.” 

The fathers having heard this report, ap- 
proved of the conduct of Calixtus, and passed 
several canons against simony and the inves- 
titures of bishoprics and abbeys. They also 
condemned the usurpers of the wealth of the 
church, and prohibited benefices from being 
bequeathed $ inheritance, and the exaction 
of pay for administerin baptism, the holy 
oil, extreme unction, and sepulture. 

In the closing session they sung the h 
of the Holy Spirit ; the pope exhorted all those 
present to concord and submission to the 
authority pf the Holy See; he then caused 
lighted candles to be distributed to all the 
prelates who carried a cross. The gates of 
the church were opened, all the bells of the 
city were loudly rung, and, by the light of 
tapers, to the lugubrious sound of the bells, 
Calixtus standing upon the steps of the altar, 
pronounced a solemn sentence of excommu- 
nication against the emperor Henry, and the 
anti-pope Gregory the Eighth. 

The council having terminated, the pnnt 
went to Gison to conter with the king of Eng- 
Jand. Henry the First received him with great 
honours, prostrated himself at his feet, and 
took an oath of submission and fidelity to him. 
Calixtus raised him kindly, and after having 
embraced him said to him, “ As we must 
by the law of God, restore to every one that 
which belongs to him, we beseech you to re- 
store freedom to your brother Robert, and the 
dutchy of Normandy to hiswon.” The prince 
replied, “I have not despoiled my brother of 
his estates, but I have freed that province, 
the heritage of my father, from the nobles 
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who covered it with disasters. Monasteries 
were pillaged, monks massacred, virgins dis- 
honoured, churches were burned, and the un- 
fortunate, who sought an asylum in conee- 
crated places, were massacred. I then came 
to the aid of this afflicted people ; and as I 
found it impossible to stop the tyranny of the 
lords without employing the power of the 
sword, I ber forced to make sae God an 
vouring my designs, gave me the victory, an 
I re-established the reign of the laws an of 
public security. It was, however, necessary, 
in order to consolidate peace, that my brother 
Robert should remain a prisoner in England, 
where he is treated with all the honour and 
respect which his rank and the ties of blood 
demand of me. I have not forgotten that we 
are brothers, and if he had not taken his 
eon from me, I would have educated him 
with my own.” 

Calixtus, satisfied with this reply, granted. 
to King Henry a confirmation of the privileges 
which his father had obtained for England 
and Normandy ; he promised, besides, not to 
send into his kingdom, in the capacity of le- 

tes, any prelates but those whom he should 
himself ask for ; and, finally, he besought him 
to restore the prelate Tunstan to his friend- 
ship, and re-instate him in the archbishopric 
of York. But the prince observed that he 
had swom upon the Gospels never to receive 
that metropolitan into favour.—“ Is that all ?” 
replied Calixtus. “Do as Í ask you, without 
disquieting yourself; I am the pope, and I 
permit you to violate your oath.” 

After this conference, the pepe determined 
to go into Italy to take possession of the Holy 
See. He went towards the Alps, and entere 
Lombardy, where the people received him 
with great veneration. He then traversed 
Tuscany, and came to Lucca, where the mi- 
litia gave him a triumphal reception. At Pisa 
he was received with the same enthusiasm, 
and he dedicated one of the churches of that 
city. In proportion as he approached Rome 
was his cortége increased, by the crowds who 
came to meet him, and who accompanied his 
march. 

This general manifestation alarmed the 
partizans of the emperor, and Gregory, who 
not daring to remain longer in the palace of 
the Lateran, fled to Sutri, and shut themeelves 
up in the fortress, waiting for succours from 
Germany. After the departure of the anti- 

, the Roman militia advanced to meet 
Calixtus, three days march from the ciy ; 
and when he approached the holy city, the 
schools, the lords, the magistrates, and the 
monks, came to receive him at the principal 
gates, all carrying branches in sim of joy, 
and singing hymns in his praise. The streets, 
richly tapestried, were strewed with flowers, 
and the crowd of people was so great, that 
the cortége employed ten hours in defiling 
before the palace. d 

On the day succeeding his installation, the 
holy father was engaged in the organization 
of an army, and the conclusion of an alliance 
with the Normans, in order to accelerate the 
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tuin of the faction of the king of Germany 
and of Bourdin. By his care, troops were 
soon assembled, under the orders of John of 
Crema, cardinal of St. Chrysogonus, who laid 
siege to Suri, the residence of the anti-pope. 
It is related that Calixtus himeelf directed the 
‘labours of the siege, and mounted several 
times to the assault, with his casque on his 
head and his sword by his side. 

At length, after a vigorous resistance, the 
German soldiers, decimated by sickness and 
the sword of their enemies, agreed to sur- 
render, and delivered up Bourdin to his com- 

titor. The pontiff had the cruelty to cause 

im to be shamefully mutilated by the hand 
of the executioner. His eyes were put out 
and his natural parts torn from him. The 
unfortunate man was placed back warda on a 
camel, the tail between his hands instead of 
a bridle, and a sheep-skin, reeking with blood, 
upon his shoulders, in mockery of the scarlet 
cape which the pontiffs wore. In this condi- 
tion he was led to Rome, to prolong his hu- 
mikation, and to intimidate by this example 
of severity, the ambitious who would dare 
mount the Holy See. 

The anti-pope was then confined in the 
monastery of Cava; the next year he was 
transferred te the convent of Janula, from 
which Honprius afterwards took him to con- 
fine him in the abbey of Fumon near Alatri, 
where he passed his days miserably. Such 
was the end of the unfortunate Maurice 
Bourdin, a prelate distinguished for his merit, 
and whose only fault consisted in having 
wished to place himself between the altar 
and the throne, at the moment in which 
these two powers were disputing for the pre- 
eminence. 

In order to bequeath to posterity a monu- 
ment of his victory, the pontiff caused a 
saloon of the palace of the Lateran to be 
mree teeny ees in which he was 
represented trampling the anti- G T" 
the Eight beneath ins feet. Bega the 

laces of Censiue Frangipani, and such other 
ords as had shown themselves to be his ene- 
mies, to be razed ; he drove from their castles 
the Italian counts who devastated the domains 
of the church, and sought to re-establish an 
absolute government over all Italy. Having 
no more enemies to combat, he occupied 
himself with the religious quarrels of other 
churches, and sent his legate Conon and the 
archbishop, Ralph the Green, to Soissons, to 


judge in council a work on the Trinity written | 


y Peter Abelard, one of the most remarkable 
dialecticians of the twelfth century. 

‘This extraordinary man, whom Tie amours 
have rendered even more celebrated than his 
vast knowledge, was the son of a-lord of a 
small city called Palais, situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nantes. He had surrendered him- 
self, from his tenderest youth, with an incredi- 
ble ardour, to the study of the sciences and 
of languages. Poetry, eloquence, philosophy, 
Pavepradence; theology, mathematics, the 

reek, Hebrew and Latin languages, in fine, 


all human knowledge became familiar to 
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him. Having arrived at man’s estate, and 
being desirous of completing his studies, he 
went to the university of Paris, whose 
fessors were regarded as the best rhetoricians 
in the world. 

Among these, William of Champeaux, the 
archdeacon of Notre Dame, was styled the 
prince of scholastic logicians. Abelard studied 
under him, and profited so well by his lessons, 
that the master was frequently unable to re- 
solve the subtle questions of the scholar. The 
teacher was at first attached to bie learned 
disciple, but hatred succeeded friendship when 
he discovered that his proud pupil gloried in 
confounding him in argument. William even 
drove him from Paris. He retired at first to 
Melun, and then to Corbeil. Some years af- 
terwards, Abelard became reconciled to his 
former master, and obtained permission to re- 
turn to the capital to open a school of elo- 
quence. His great talents soon caused all the 
academies to be deserted ; and chroniclers re» 
late that his auditors exceeded three thousand 
in numbers. The method which he pursued 
in hia course, consisted of the praise of sci- 
ence, and the censure of men who, in these 
barbarous times, regarded ignorance as a title 
of nobility. He taught logic, metaphysics, 

hysics, mathematics, and, finally, astronomy. 

e became the fashtonable teacher, because 
he was the only one who united the science 
of philosophy with the eloquence of the 
tribune. A 

Abelard was much run after by the distin- 
guished women of the day; but Heloise, the 
niece of the canon Fulbert, was alone able to 
attract ihe attention of the professor. Al- 
though he was now thirty-nine yeare old, 
and she only seventeen, he conceived so vio- 
lent a n for her that he resolved to do 
every thing to gain her leve. Historians say 
he was admitted into the house of the canon 
as a boarder, by Paying a high board, and that 
he then obtained permission from the greedy 
old man to educate his niece without receiv- 
ing any pay therefor. The confidence of the 
canon was 60 great, that he not only left the 
twa lovers entirely alone, but even, before 
leaving home, would reeommend to the mas- 
ter to chastise his scholar if ahe were negleet- 
ad her lessons. ; 

ere was no necessity for 80 t severity 
to control Heloise, for she ee ded with equal 
ardour to the passion of Abelard. These ten- 
der lovers passed a whole year im the ineffa- 
ble joys of requited love. Abelard, formerly 
so ambitious of glory, so greedy of renown 
entirely deserted his school, and consecrat 
all the time he could to his mistress, and to 
composing songs in her praise. Heloise her- 
self informs ug of these particulars in one of 
her letters. “ Among your brilliant qualities,” 
she wrote to him long afterwards, “you pos- 
sessed two which moved me more than all 
the others: the grace of your language and 
the sweetness of*your song; no other 
tetany pe hang been less tucked Gone 
e melodies which you com , in sim 
measure or in rhyme, had an isresietible charm 
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which compelled me to sing them, on account 
of the sweetness of the expressions and the 
softness of -their amorous poetry. The most 
insensible women could not refuse you their 
admiration; and aa your verges celebrated our 
lives, my name was soon spread through the 
whole world, and all women envied the happi- 
nese of Heloise.” 

The canon Fulbert at length discovered the 
criminal intercourse of his niece and Abelard, 
bat it was too late to break off the intimacy 
of this connection. Heloise carried within 
her a pledge of their love. According to the 
chroniclers of the time, the canon wished that 
marriage should stop the public scandal; but 
Heloise having declared to her uncle that she 
wished to be the mistress of Abelard, and not 
his wife, he became violently enraged, and 
swore to be avenged.” To appease the cha- 
grin of the canon, the two lovers consented to 
a private marriage, which took place in the 

esence of the canon and some. witnesses. 

ulbert, not being yet satisfied with this ropa- 
ration, demand that the marriage should be 
public; and on the refusal of Heloise, retook 

is plans of vengeance. During the night 
masked men entered the chamber of Abelard, 
and whilst four of them held him by the arms 
and legs, the canon, arméd with a razor, sub- 
jected him to a horrible mutilation, which 
separated him for ever from Heloise. Abe- 
lard concealed his tears and his shame in the 
abbey of St. Denis, and Heloise took the veil 
in the convent of Argenteuil. 

Time soothed the grief of Abelard, and he 
yielded to the solicitations of ħis admirers, 
who besought him to recommence his admir- 
able teaching. Soon, as formerly, he found 
himself surrounded by numerous i papile; but 
with his suecess also appeared the envious. 
Two powerful enemies, Alberic and Leotulph, 
theologians of Rheims, denounced to the coun- 
cil of Soissons, in 1122, a treatise which he 
had composed upon the Trinity, and which 
had been received with general enthusiasm. 
As unfortunate in hia literary career as in his 
amours, Abelard was condemned by the fa- 
thers of the synod, and forced to bum his 
book in the presence of the assembly. He 
was then confined at St. Medard, _after- 
wards at St. Denis, and placed under the au- 
pervision of the abbot. Some years after- 
wards -he determined to escape, and retired 
to Nogent on the Seine, where he built a con- 
vent at his own expense, which he dedicated 
to the Holy Spirit, and which’ he called the 
Paraclete, or the Consolation. Heloise, and 
some other nuns of Argenteuil, came to dwell 
in this Here oe it was there that the lovers 
met for the first time after a separation of 
eleven years. . 

Abelard was then made abbot of St. Gildas; 
but his enemies pursued him even in the si- 
lence of the cloisters, and accused him of 
heresy. The ilfustrious professor wished to 
go to Rome to justify himself; but on his ar- 
rival at Cluny, the venerable Peter dissuaded 
him from the journey, and even retained him 
in the abbey. Two years afterward, wom 
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out by the injustice of men, he determined te 
finish his days in retirement, and shut him- 
self up in the priory of St. Marcel, near Cha- 
lons in the Saône, where he died in 1142, 
aged. sixty-three years. He was at first in- 
terred in the convent, but afterwarda, at the 
entreaty of Heloise, his remains were trans- 
ported to Paraclete.* > ‘ 

This unfortunate Jover lived twenty-two 
yes longer, mourning him whom sbe had 
loved so well. After her death, her body 
was deposited near that of her spouse ; and 
the chroniclers of the times relate that Abe-. 
lard opened his arms to receive her when 
they raised the stone which covered his coffin. 
Since then a new translation has changed the 
place of the monument which contained their 
dust; bus the last wishes of Heloise have been 
religiously respected, and the tomb which hae 
been erected to them in the cemetery of Père 
la Chaise, still re-unites the two lovers. 

Calixtus having affirmed his authority in 
Rome, was desirous of exercising the most 
abeolute despotism over other kingdoms. For 
this pu he gave to a monk of Cluny, 
named Peter, the legation of France, Great- 
Britain, Ireland, and the Orkneys, for the pur- 
pose of subjugeting the church of England to 
the court of Rome, and of re-establishing the 
affaira of the Holy See in France. But Louis 
the Fat had already protested against a judg- 
ment of the pontiff in the fellowing violent 
letter: “ By suspending the execution of the 
sentence which you had pronounced against 
the metropolitan of Sens you have, holy fas 
ther, moderated our anger. But we are not 
yet satisfied, for the ambiguity of your de- 
cision leaves to the archbishop of Lyons the 
hopes of obtaining from us the satisfaction he 
demands. Since I must tell you all I think on 
this subject, I will avow, that I would rather 
see my kingdom in flames and my life in 
danger, than obey that priest. 

“We beseech you, then, to preserve to the 
church of Sens the freedom which it now en- 
joys and to prevent it-from suffering any harm. 

y the subjection which they would impru- 
dently impose on it. The privileges of a See 
belong to iy and not to the prelates who go- 
vern it, and if the metropolitan of Sens has 
alone disposed of a property to which he had 
no right, his church should not be punished 
for the fault of its chief, and lose the preroga- 
tives of its former freedom. Besides, hol 
father, be careful lest the city of Lyona, whic 
belongs to the emperor, is uot strengthened to 
our injury; and fear, lest by desiring to subju- 

te our, cities to a foreign jurisdiction, you 
Break the peace which exists between King 
Henry and our crown. We, moreover, declare 
to you, that if our wishes were treated with 
contempt in so simple a matter, we would 
not longer expose ourselves to the shame of a 
refusal, nor the stom of our dignity, but would 
do ourselves justice.” 

No reply was made to this letter ; the legate 
of the Holy See only presented himself at the 
court of France to Bold out hopes which were 


evasive and in conformity with the policy of 
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Rome. The monk of Cluny then went to Eng- 
land, whither he had been preceded by skilful 
envoys, who knew how adroitly to excite the 
curiosity of the nation about the embassador. 
But the king did not partake of the general 
disposition, he even sent Bernard, bishop of 
St. David’s, and a clerk named John, to meet 
the legate, with orders to prohibit his entrance 
into Great Britain, if he refused to promise not 
to stop at the monasteries or the churches, and 
to pay all his own expenses.: Peter accepted 
the conditions which weré imposed on him, 
and went to court in hopes of chaning the 
sentiments of the king. He soon discovered 
his error. Henry received him with great cold- 
ness, and was unwilling to permit him to ex- 
ercise any act of authority. This prince main- 
tained, with reason, that a legate should make 
no attempt on the established custums of a 
kingdom, especially when they were conse- 
crated by the manners of the inhabitants and 
the wishes of the people. Peter learned that 
it would be dangerous to enter upon a struggle 
with a monarch so absolute in his decisions; 
and, baffled and humiliated, he retook the way 
to Rome. 

If the enterprises of the pope failed in 
France and England, they were crowned 
with entire success in Germany. The arch- 
bishop of Mayence, by publishing the decree 
of anathema against Henry, drawn all 
Saxony into revolt, and the emperor had been 
constrained to assemble a formidable army to 
subdue the rebels. But as the two parties 
alike dreaded the chances of a general battle, 
they agreed to enter upon negotiations before 
coming to blows. For this purpose, twelve 
lords of each party signed a truce, by which 
they engaged to suspend hostilities until the 
termination of a diet of the kingdom, which 
was fixed to be held on the day of the festival 
of St. Michael, in the city of Wurtzburg. The 
assembled at first discussed a mode of putting 


.an end to the schism which separated the 


churches; they then decreed an absolute 
peace through all Germany, ordering the bel- 
ligerent parties to restore, under penalty of 
death, all usurped property, whether by ec- 
clesiastics, princes or lords. On the subject 
of the excommunication of the emperor the 
decided that the bishop of Spires, and peat | 
abbot of Fulda, should go to Rome to refer it 
to the pontiff, and obtain the convocation of a 
great council, in which this important matter 
should be definitely judged. 

These embassadors discharged their mis- 
sion with great zeal; they entirely changed 
the hostile disposition of the pope, and took 
back with them as legates, Lambert, bishop 
of Ostia, Gregory, a deacon, and Suxon, a 
priest, with full powers to assemble a synod 
and relieve Henry from the excommunication 
if he would renounce the investitures. 

A general diet ‘was convened anew at 
Worms, for the month of September, 112 
and after a conference of ten days it agre 
upon the following: “We, the legates of the 

oly See, grant to the oe the power of 
causing the bishops and abbots of the king- 
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dom of Germany to be chosen in his presence 
without employing violence or simony, and 
under the auspices of the metropolitan and 
co-provincial prelates. The elected shall re- 
ceive from the prince the investiture of the 
regalia by the sceptre, and not the ecclesias- 
tical regalja, and he shall perform such duties 
to his sovereign as are imposed on him by his 
title of subject. .By virtue of this treaty we 
grant to Henry a durable and the same 
to those who embraced his side during the 
unhappy times of our discords.”” 

The prince in turn replied by a writing, in 
which he thus’ expressed himself: “For the 
love of God, and the holy Roman church, of 
Pope Calixtus, and the safety of our soul, we 
renounce the privilege of investitures ne the 
ring and the cross, and we grant to all the 
churches of our empire, canonical elections, 
and free consecrations. We restore to the 
Holy See the lands and royalties on which we 
have seized during our divisions, and we pro- 
mige our assistance to the pope to recover 
those on which our subjects have seized. We 
will also restore to the churches, lords, and 
citizens the domains which are in our — 
sion. Finally, we grant an entire and durable 
peace to Pope Calixtus, the holy Roman church, 
and all those who have aided it during our 
discords.” 

These two deeds were read and exchanged 
on a plain on the left bank of the Rhine, 
where tents and an altar had been erected. 
Thanks were then returned to God, and a so- 
lemn mass celebrated by the bishop of Ostia, 
at which he admitted the emperor to com- 
munion, and gave him the kiss of peace. He 
also gave his absolution to the troops who 
sutrounded them, and to all those who had 
taken part in the schism. Thus the pope and 
the king cemented their union, after ving 
devastated Germany and Italy, and murde 
the people of Saxony, Bavaria, Lorraine, and 
Lombardy, for half a century, tor a miserable 
quarrel about investitures. 

Deis says, on this subjeet, “ We see clearly, 
that matters which overturn states and cost #0 
many tears and so much blood to.the people, 
are but puerilities or pretexts employed by 
the ambition of priests and kings, From the 
time of Charlemagne to Henry the Fourth, 
investitures were given by the cross and ring, 
as a matter of perfect indifference to thè state 
and church ; but under this last emperor, the 
popes thought of making of the cross and ring 
a sacred palladium, which the impure hands 
of laymen could not approach; and by the 
assistance of this futile pretension, they ovet- 
threw society, increased their wealth, and 
murdered more than three millions of men.” 

During the following year, (1123), the pope 
held a new council in the palace of the Late- 
ran, to confirm the treaty concluded with 
Henry, and to prohibit the usurpation of the 
property of the church, particularly that of 

eneventum. They granted to the crmsaders 
who should go to Jerusalem, an entite re- 
mission of sins; they declared their houses, 
families, and property under the protection 
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of St. Peter; they prohibited laymen, under 
penalty of anathema, from carrying off the 
offerings which were placed on the altars of 
the gporches, and they interdicted to the lords 
the right of fortifying churches, so as.to make 
them fortifications ; and, finally, they condem- 
ned in general all the alienations made with- 
out the consent of the clergy. They ordered 
abbots and monks not to visit the sick, not 
to celebrate divine service outside of their 
monasteries; and not to call in other prelates 
than their diocesan bishops to administer the 
holy oil, to consecrate clerks, and, to dedicate 
new monasteries. 

The bishops who composed this assembly, 
complained ‘strongly of the monks, and thus 
expressed themselves: “The glory of the 
canons and of other ecclesiastics, has been 
entirely obscured, since the monks, depart- 
ing from the rules of their orders, seek, with 
an insatiable ambition, the privileges of the 
bishops, and refuse to live by the labour of 
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their own hands, as the rules of St. Benedict 
prescribe. They possess churches, lands, 
and houses; they levy dimes and oblations 
on the faithful, and, finally, there is only left 
to them to take from us the cross and the 
ring, in order to have completely despoiled 
us. 


After the termination of this council, the 
, always aliye to the consolidation of the 
authority of the Holy See, sent into France as 
his legates, Gregory, a cardinal, and Peter de 
Leon, who convened several synoda at Char- 
tres, Clermont, Beauvais, and Vienne to con- 
firm the acts of the council of the Lateran. 
But at the moment, when the holy father, 
having arrived at the apogee of his power 
was congratulating himself on the success o: 
his policy, he was suddenly attacked by a 
violent fever which carried im off in a few 
hours. He died on the 12th of December, 
1124, after a pontifieate of five years and ten. 
months, 
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Preliminaries to the election o Honorius—Celestin, chosen pope, is forced to abdicate—Schism in 


the monastery of Cluny—The abbots Peter and Pons go to 


fined ina tower 


into derision- i fi 


the order of the pope—Honortus turns the sincere piet 
in the convent of Monte Cassino—The reant N 


to be judged—Pons is con- 
of ihe prior Mathew 
Vicholas chosen abbot 


—He robs the treasury. of the convent—Honorius causes another abbot to be chosen—War 


beiween the pope and Count Roger—Affair of 


On the death of Calixtus, two factions were 
immediately formed for the election of a pope; | 
Leo, of Frangipani, wished to elevate Lam- | 
bert, bishop at Omia, to the pontificate, and | 
the other party demanded the cardinal Saxon 
of Anagina. The adroit Leo, in order the | 
more easily to deceive the cardinals, employ- | 
ed a very singular ruse ; he feigned to RRA 
don his protegé, and on the eve of the elec- ' 
tion, went very mysteriously to the residence | 
of each cardinal, to e: their chaplains to 
go to the conclave, on the following day, with 
a red cape concealed under their blac ones, 
in order to be able to clothe their masters with 
it, thus leaving each of them to suppose he 
would be chosen pope. On the following day 
all the prelates assembled in the chapel of 
St. Pancrace, in the palace of the Lateran; 
Leo of Frangipani was alone absent. They 
proceeded, however, to an election, and on 
the proposal of Damian and Jonathan, they 
clothed with the red cape, Thébald, a. priest 
of St. Anastasius, who was proclaimed pope 
by the name of Celestin, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the nobles, and despite the active op- 
position of the cardinals, wno all counted on 


e papacy. À 

At last quiet was restored, and they were 
even commencing to sing the Te Deum, in 

Vou. I. 3B 


Stephen bishop of Paris—Death of Honorius. 


-sign of rejoicing, when suddenly the Frangi- 


pani entered the church with their partizane, 
exclaiming, “Lambert, bishop of Ostia, is 
pope by the will of St. Peter.” They inme- 

iately clothed him in the pontifical orna- 
ments, and ranged themselves around him, 
with their drawn swords in their hands. Then 
the venerable Celestin, fearing the deplorable 
consequences of a combat in the church, de- 
voted himself for the safety of all. He ad- 
vanced between the two parties, despoiled 
himself of the cape and purple, and yielded 
the tiara to his rival, who took the name of 
Honorius the Second. 

Notwithstanding the voluntary renunciation 
of the throne of the apostle by Celestin, the 
ecclesiastics, the people, and the majority of 
the lords continued to regard him as the sole 

pe, and declared the election of Honorius to 
be irregular and sacrilegious. The latter dis- 
covering this state of affairs, employed all his 
resources to create partizans to himself; 
made rich presents to the cardinals, distributed 
money to the people, showed himself gracious 
to the principal citizens of Rame, and pushed 
his h isy so far. as to publish that he 
wished to renounce tne papacy. He accord- 
ingly convened all the electors in the church 
of St. Jahn, of the Lateran and laid down the 
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tiara in their presence, seven days after he 
had been proclaimed pontiff. The assistants, 
deceived by this trick, and being fearful, be- 
sides, of introducing a dangerous precedent 
into the elections by nominating a new 
declared him to be the lawful chief of the 
church. The cardinals, nobles, and people, 
accordingly prostrated themselves at his Bet 
and swore obedience to him. : 

The pontiff. was originally from the county 
of Bolama; his parents were poor farmers, 
who had placed him when very young in the 
cathedral of Bologna, where he distin ished 
himself among the young clerks by his love 
for study and great regularity of morals. The 
metropolitan having conceived an affection for 
him, had ordained him arch-deacon of his 
church, and afterwards pope Pascal called 
him to Rome, where he consecrated him bisho 
of Velletri or Ostia. As soon as he reache 
the pontificate, he sent Otho, bishop of Bam- 
burg, to accelerate the conversion of ipl ra 
pe of Pomerania, who were governed by 

ratislaus. This mission was entirely suc- 
cessful, thanks to the duke of Poland, Boles- 
laus the Third, who forced the Pomeranians 
to embrace the Christian faith by massacreing 
them by thousands. i 

In the following year (1125), the church was 
strongly agitated by a schism, which broke out 
in the abbey of Cluny. The former superior 
of the monastery, Pons, had some time before 
sree the Da ee to rial rad 

ilgri to the Holy Land, not from deyo- 
Boa, but in the hopes of becoming archbishop 
or governor of a province of Palestine. His 
desires not being realized, he resolved to re- 
turn to Italy, and s d im the dioeese of 
Treviso, where he built an oratory seme miles 
from that city. He lived in this retreat with 
extreme rigour, praying, fasting, and imposing 
on himeelf the most rigorous macerations. 
His hypocrisy on this occasion, however, not 
having yet drawn to him the honours which 
he believed to be due to his great merits, he 
determined to return to his old monastery. He 
then wrote to France to obtain the e. fon 
of Peter his successor, and pledged himself 
to his partizane te distribute among them the 
wealth of the convent, if they would reinstate 
him in the dignity of abbot. His intrigues 
having created powerful protectors for him, 
he went secretly to Cluny, and taking advan- 
tage, one day, of the absenee of the abbot 
Peter, he entered the convent and drove out 
the prior Bernard, a venerable old man, and 
the monks who refused to submit to his autho- 
rity; he then gave up the monastery to pil- 
lage, he took the crosses, the chalices, the 
candelabras, the retiquaries, caused them to 
be melted: into ingots, and drew from them 
enormous sums which he distribnted to the 
lords of the vicinage and the men at arms who 
had joined his cause. ; 

Once master of the abbey, ha employed 
himeelf in reducing the farms and count 
houses which were dependent on it; his ef- 
forts were turned principally against the prior 


, [dinal] Peter Defontaines as 
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oratories with the monks, who held out for the 
abbot Peter. This war of the monks lasted 
for an entire year; at length Honorius being 
advised of all these disorders, seut the car- 
is legate into 
France, who pronounced a terrible anathema 
against Pons and his By hr enjoining on 
them to go to Italy with the abbot Peter to be 
judged by a council. 
he intrepid Pons went to Rome one 
nied by eome nobles of his faction ; Peter, his 
competitor, came, having with him Mathew, 
the prior of St. Martin des Champs. But as 
Pons was excommunicated, and consegueati7; 
by the canons, incapable of appearing for 
paent before the pope, a legate said to 
im, when eg ans im into the council 
chamber, that he ought to prepare to receive 
absolution. The proud abbot, raising his voice, 
replied, “I have nothing to do with your abso- 
lution, since no man living, I care not what is 
his rank on earth, has power to excommuni- 
cate me; since Í have received plenary in- 
dulgences for my ains, past, present and to 
come, by undertaking the journey to the holy 
land; the apostle alone can judge me when 
I shall present myself before him to be intro- 
duced into the kingdom ef Heaven.” 
Honorius was indignant at such a reply, as 
were all ma Poran a a were 
resent, and he flew intoa rage with the abi 
Di ing him a schismatic, an heretic and ae 
chrisf, he caused him to be put out of the 
hall.” They then demanded from those who 
had aecompanied this monk, if they wished 
to imitate his pee do their duty by 
asking pardon from the Holy See, in order to 
be relieved from the censures which had been 
pronounced against them: All declared that 
they were ready to give entire satisfaction to 
the holy father, and presented themselves at 
the palace of the Lateran, with naked fe 
covered with ashes, stnking their breasts 
crying for mercy. Having received absolutien, 
they were admitted to plead their caune ; the 


prior Mathew e the last in favour of 
abbot Peter, and he made himself remarked 
for his profound erudition and eloquence.— 


After the pleadings were over, the retired 
with his Larp a a privy prs at a deli- 
berate-on the matter—At the end of some 
hours, they returned te the great hall, and the 
bishop of Porto Papoeneet the following sen- 
tenco :—“ The holy Roman church deposes 
for ever from every dignity, and all ecclesi- 
astieal functions the usurping, sacrilegioes, 
schismatic, and excommunicated Pons ; it re- 
stores the church of Cluny, the monks and all 
the dependencies of the convent, to the abbey 
Peter, here-present, who has been unjustly 
a jeloment wad ocd ed 
‘his judgment was ya 
the aiaiai and those who parse) 
from Peter immediately came to make their 
submissions to him; thus was checked the 
schism which had scandalized the holy abbey 
of Cluny. Pons alone wished to protest egainst 
the decision of the fathers; he wae then con- 


whe had taken refuge in the fortified |‘fined in a tower, where he died eome months 
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afterwards of a contagious malady, and in 
final impenitence.—The pontiff, however, 
caused him to be honourably interred from 
j ix to the frock of the monks. ` 
lonorius retained the prior Mathew, whose 
talents he admired, about his persop, and 
created him bishop of Albano ; this new dig- 
nity did not change the habits of the monk, 
he continued to lead the chaste and sober life 
of the convent in the midst of the laxury of 
the court of Rome, notwithstanding the sar- 
casms of the pope, who turned the holiness 
of the prelate into ridicule, calling him his 
anchorite, and snubbing him that he had not 
like the other bishops, mistresses, palaces and 
horses. ' 

Scarcely was the dispute of the monks of 
Cluny terminated, when a new schism broke 
out in another celebrated abbey, the monastery 
of Monte Cassino. This time ihe pope was the 
author of the deplorable division. Whilst 
Honorius was but the simple bishop of Ostia, 
when flying from the persecution a the anti- 
pope Gregory the Eighth, he had taken refuge 
in this convent, and had besought the abbot, 
Oderisus the Second, to grant him, as an asy- 
lum, a priory which was dependent on the 
monastery, ás his predecessor, Leon de Mar- 
sique, had obtained. Oderisus refused this 
demand, through fear, lest as a consequence, 
the prelates of Ostia might use it as a prece- 
dent to seize on this cloister. Lambert retired 
in fury, and from that moment vowed an im- 
placable hatred to the abbot. 

On the day succeeding his advent to the 
pontificate, he demanded from Oderisus a 
considerable sum for the wants of the Roman 
church. The latter, who was a cardinal, re- 
plied, that not having pee ted in the elec- 
tion of their master, he ought not to contri- 
bute to his support. Honorius, exasperated 
at this new insult, sammoned the abbot to 
appear immediately before him at the castle 
oF Fremona, where he was with a numerous 
court, and there, in the presence of his cardi- 
nals, in a public audience, he reprimanded 
him severely ; he accused him of dieapating 
the propérty of the monastery in shamefu 
debauchery; reproached him with bearing 
the casque and the sword more frequently 
than the mitre and the cross, and finally treated 
him as a rebel, and drove him from the as- 
sembly. Not content with having subjected 
the abbot to such an humiliation, Honorius, on 
his return to Rome, subsidized false witnesses, 
who presented themselves with Adenulph, 
count of Aquin, the mortal enemy of Oderisus, 
and affirmed before the council of the holy 
father, that the abbot, in contempt of the 
canons, exercised the papacy in his monastery. 
‘The bishop of Terracina was immediately 
sent to Monte Cassino, to order the abbot to 
come to Rome, and reply to the accusations 
against him; he refused to obey. The holy 
father then assembled a council, and after 
having three times called the rebel with a 
loud voice, and no one having replied, he pro- 
nounced a sentence of deposition against him. 
The abbot, without disquieting himself about 
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this pontifical decree, continued to sit in the ` 
chair of his church, with the cross in his hand, 
which led to his excommunication, and that 
of those who supported him. ; 

This last censure divided the monks and 
the le of the city of St. Germain, a de- 
pendency on the abbey, into two parties ; their 
minds became excited ; they flew to arms, 
and after several bloody combats, the people 
having become masters of Monte Cassino, 
constrained the monks to drive out Oderisu: 
and choose another abbot. They electe 
Nicholas, who was the treasurer of the con- 
vent. But the pope, whose only intention was 
to seize on the riches of the monastery, disap- 
paa of this election, under the pretext that 

icholas had been promoted to the dignity of 
abbot at the close of a sedition, and he ordered 
the fathers to proceed to the nomination of 
another superior, whom he designated to them. 
Nicholas, foreseeing that his reign would be of 
short duration, wished to use the time to advan- 
tage ; he filled several chests with money, and 
embarked for Greece with the treasures of the 
convent. His fight was 60 skilfully executed 
that the monks did not even know of it anti 
it was too late to seize the robber. 

Honorius caused the prevost of Capua, 
named Seignoret, to be elevated to the place 
of Nicholas, and wiehed to compel him to 
take an oath of obedience to him; but the 
monks forcibly opposed this new pretension, 
which placed the keya of Monte Čassin o un- 
der the dependency of the bishops of Rome, 
and openly violated their pails’ The 
holy father despairing of overcoming their re- 
solntion,-at length consecrated the new abbot, 
only exacting from him a large sum of money. 

hortly afterwards, William, duke of Apu- 
lia, having died without children, Roger, count 
of Sicily, his great uncle and heir, came to 
Salernum to be recognised as sovereign 
prince by the inhabitants, and to be conse- 
crated by Albanus, bishop of Capua; he then 
went to Reggio, where Ne was proclaimed 
duke of Apulia, after which he returned to 
Sicily. His vanity not being yet satisfied with 
the title of duke, he sent embassadors, laden 
with rich presents, to Honorius, to obtain the 


‘title of king and the investiture, by the stand- 


ard of the provinces which William had pos- 
sessed, promising, in return for this favour, to 
surrender to the Holy See the cities of Troies 
and Montefosco.. The pontiff, who had for a 
long time aspired to the possession of the pro- 
vinces of Apulia and Capua, profited by this 
step of the prince to establish it-as a principle 
that eat was not the lawful heir to the es- 
tates of his nephew, since he had taken pos- 
session of them before having received the 
investiture from the Holy See, and he rejected 
his Tomi w akik 

r, indignant at this reply, which un- 
veiled cl the 1 ambitious views ct the court 
of Rome, resolved to punish the pontiff; he 
immediately levied troops, invaded the terri- 
tory of Beneventum, and advanced as far as 
the Campagna of Rome, devastating all the 
domains of. the church. Honorius, on his 
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side, jadging that the moment was favourable | by extracting from them benefices prejudicial 


for seizing on Apulia, went to Capua, where : to ecclesiastical ony i 
enter- cused the av 
ed into secret engagements with the Holy See. ' property of 


he consecrated prince Robert, who 


Stephen even ac- 
rince of ing seized on the 
a church, and of having even 


After the ceremony the pope harangued the | wished to murder him by bis soldiers, at the 
people ; he represented Roger as the enemy | moment he was leaving his palace. Honorius 


of religion; he dwelt on the evils he would , replied to him, 


that he should immediately 


inflict on the faithful, and swore, with horrid ; lanch a decree of anathema against the sove- 


imprecations, that he would never receive him 
into favour. He finished by shedding a torrent 
of teara, and imploring the aid of those around 
for his own defence and that of the church. 
He promised a plenary indulgence to those 
who died in this e. ition, and a simple in- 
dulgence to those whom death spared. 
er, in defiance of the ecclesiastical 
thunders, continued his march across Apulia, 
but retiring towards the mountains, and shun- 
ping the army of the pontiff, which was supe- 
rior in numbers to hisown. The duke hoped 
by these tactics to fatigue the troops of the 
pope, who, being new recruits, could not long 
endure the fatigues of marches and counter- 
marches. His predictions were verified. The 
eran of the holy father, tired, of keeping 
field, and suffering from want of provi- 
sions and clothing, were obliged to disperse 
and return to their homes. Honorius seeing 
his forces almost reduced, by the desertion of 
his soldiers, to only the bands of Robert, de- 
termined to regain Beneventum. Roger, in 
his turn, took the offensive and blockaded him 
in the place. After the trenches had been 
opened some days, he summoned the pope to 
surrender himeelf a prisoner, or grant him the 
inveatiture of Apulia. The holy father, before 
a danger so imminent, forgot the oaths which 
he had taken never to pardon him; he sent 
him the standard, and the treaty of peace was 
signed on the 224 of August, 1128. 

Honorius, on his return to Rome, found em- 
bassadors from Robert de Senlis, the chancel- 
lor of France, who, four years before, had 
been elevated to the dignity of metropolitan 
of Paris. They were instructed to bear to the 
pope the complaints of their master against 
the king, Louis the Fat, whom he accused of 
sustaining the disorders of the French clergy, 


reign, and place the kingdom of France under 
interdict. The metropolitan obeyed the Holy 
See, and drew to his party the bishop of Sens 
and a large number of prelates. 

Alarmed at the consequences of a revolt of 
the clergy, the king immediately sent embas- 
sadors laden with rich presents to Rome, who 
bought from the Holy See the absolution of 
the anathema and the suspension of the inter- 
dict, after which he was able to continue his 
persecution of Stephen, and the dilapidation of 
the churches. Saint Bernard an Geoffrey, 
bishop of Chartres, addressed eloquent letters 
to the court of Rome on the same subject, 
but they were unanswered. Stephen of Senlis 
discovered that the justice of his cause would 
always be despised if he did not fortify his 
complaints by a large sum of money ; he then 
collected all hia resources, sold the chalices 
of his church, borrowed trom the Jews on 
pledges of the sacred omaments of the metro- 
polis, and sent to Rome four thousand deniers 
of gold $ exchange for the protection of the 
pope. Honorius fia not resist so conclusive 
an argumeùt ; he granted authority to Stephen 
to assemble a council at Rheims, to judge the 
king of France, and to anathematise him in 
the name of the apostle, if he refused to re- 
store the property he had seized. Louis did 
not wish to encounter the bishop of Paris 
again ; he perceived that it was better in this 
matter to have a good understanding with 
him, and peace was made between them with- 
out the intervention of the pope. 

Soon after this the holy father became very 
sick, and as he felt death approaching, he was 
carried to the monastery of St. Andrew, where 
he died on the 14th of February, 1130. His 
remains were deposited in the church of the 
teran. 
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INNOCENT THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
. NINTH POPE. _ 


ANACLET THE SECOND, ANTI-POPE. 


[A. D. 


History of the two pontiffs—Schism in the Roman 
maclet—Legates of Anaclet—He concludes an alliance 
Innocent the Second takes refuge in France and implores the aid 
ts recognized in Germany as the lawfi 


Double election of a and anti 
hr har ia of St Lia 
unt oger, king of Stctly— 
of tha lordech is recor 
Council of Rheims—A 


t is excommunicated—The pope 


1130.] 


` 


pontiff—Comes to St. Denis— 
ants privileges to the monastery 


of the Crteaut—His return to Italy with a foreign army—RHe is installed in the palace of the 


eran by the emperor of Germany—Coronation 

or to Milan—Return of 

Cassino submit to Innocent the Second—Differences between the pope 
reneral council of the 


nard is sent as embas. 


of the anti-pope and end of the schis 


ipe rnal of Pisa—Saint Ber- 
thaire into Italy—The monks of Monte 
and the emperor—Death 
eran—Peace ts concluded 


between King Roger and the pope—Schism of the Greeks and conferences for their rerunton— 
History of Arnold of Brescia—His doctrine and condemnation—Death of the pontiff. 


« Tae cardinals and principal citizens of 
Rome, seeing the end of Honorius approach- 
ings and being desirous of preventing the die- 
orders which took place at the election of the 
pontiff, agreed to assemble secretly in the 
chyrch of St. Mark, and proceed together, in 
accordance with the canons, to the election of 
anew pope. But the chancellor Aimeri and 
some other cardinals of his party 

losing the influence which der 


government of the church under Honorius, re- ' 


solved to nominate a pontiff who was devoted 


to their interests and would retain them in, 


their honours and dignities. For this purpose 
as soon as Honorius had expired, andl before 
even making public his death, they hastened 
to choose as his successor Gregory, cardinal 
of Saint Angelo, and having clothed him in 
the pontifical ornaments, they conducted him 
to the palace of the Lateran, and proclaimed 
him the supreme chief of the church, by the 
name of Innocent the Second. 

The Roman lords, the other cardinals and 
bishops, fusious at this great knavery, in their 
tum assembled with the people ir the church 
of St. Mark and elevated Peter, the cardinal 
of St. Mary of Trastevera, to the dignity of 
sovereign pontiff, by the name of Anaclet the 
Second. Platinus endeavours to show that 
this second election did not take place imme- 
diately, but some months after, on account of 
the war which the pope wished to make on 
Dake Roger, who claimed the title of ki 
of Nene and Sicily, and also the sacerdo’ 
as well as political authority over these two 
provitices, by virtue of the privilege i Eni 

y Urban the Second to the countship of Sicily. 
“ Innocent,” adds ‘he, “not only rejected the 
pretensions of Roger, but even endeavoured 
to take the city of Naples from him. It was 
a very common thing in that age to see popes 
at the head of armies plunge their cruel hands 
in Christian blood to satisfy their insatiable 
ambition. But this expedition was not fortu- 
nate, and the holy father, with three of his 
cardinals, fell into the power of the count, 


: who retained them prisoners until the pope 
‘had decided to confer on him thé royal crown 


of Naples and Sicily. It was during the cap- 


, tivity’ of Innocent that the Romans elected 
|Pope Anaclet the Second..... ” 
' gion is not true, and it is impossible to find it 
‘in the chroniclers to whom Platinus has re- 
i i igre’ us. 
earful of 

y had in the’ 
' abbot of the convent of St. Nicholas and St. 
| Primitive, which was located without the’ 


This ver- 


Innocent the Second had been in early life 
a monk of St.' John’s of the Lateran, then 


s of Rome. Urban the Second had or- 
dained him a cardinal deacon, and Calixtus the 
Second had sent him to France as his legate. ` 
Amulf affirms that he always evinced extreme 
regularity of morals, and that he joined to 
great affability, mildness, eloquence, and an 
evangelica] humility. According to this his- 
torian Innocent wished twice to renounce the 
pontificate, to put an end to the schism, but the 
cardinals who had chosen him, prevented him 
from putting his good designs into execution. 

Anaclet, the anti-pope, was the grandson 
of a converted Jew, who had been baptized 
by Pipe Leo the Ninth; this Jew, by his talents 
and great wealth, became very powerful at 
the court of Rome; his son, Peter de Leo, 
still further increased his credit and repu- 
tation by serving the Holy See usefully in 
the quae abont the ee As a re- 
compense the 8 gave to him the govern- 
meat of the Tover of rane one Castle 
of St. Angelo, and increased his fortune by 
marrying him to the heiregs of one of the most 
powerful families of Rome. He had several 
children by his marriage, of whom Anaclet 
was the eldest; he destined him for litera- 
ture and sent him to the University of Paris 
as a student. 

After passing some years in the schools, the 

oung Anaclet finding’ himself called to a re- 

i ious life, went to the abbot of Cluny, who 

admitted him into the number of his monks. 

At the entreaty of his father, Pascal the Second 

afterwards called him to his court and created 
35 
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him a cardinal. During the pontificate of Ca- 
lixtus he was sent to France with Gregory in 
the capacity of legate, and he exhibited in 
several councils an imperious character, which 
gave a foresight into what he would in the 
end become. In fact, as soon as he was 
nominated aa Pontiff, he pursued his competi- 
tor to extremities, drove him from the terri- 
tories of the church, and obliged him to take 
refuge with the Frangipani, whose fortresses 
placed the unfortunate Innocent beyond the 
reach of his wrath. Not being able to reach 
his enemy in his inaccessible retreats, he 
tumed his rage upon the Romans, drove out 
the clergy from the church of St. Peter, carried 
off the sacred omaments, as well.as the statues 
of gold and silver, pillaged the church of St. 
Maria Majora and the other temples which 
were esteemed the richest. As he could find 
no Christians impious enough to lay a sacri- 
legious hand upon the tabernacles, he called 
to his-aid the ancient co-religionists of his 
family and caused them to break to pieces the 
pixes, chalices, and crucifixes, which were 
converted into gold and silver money. These 
depredations considerably increased his pri- 
vate fortune, which came from the inheritance 
of his father, and the exactions which he had 
committed at the court of Rome and in his 
legations; he was thus enabled to bestow 
largesses on his partizans and to subsidise 
assassins. ; 
Innocent was soon forced to quit Italy, to 
avoid falling into the power of his cruel ene- 
my. He embarked secretly on the Tiber 
with several cardinals, reached Ostia rapidly, 
from whence he went to Pisa, where he was 
received with all the honours due to his dig- 
nity. The holy father remained for some 
time in this latter city to regulate the eccle- 
siastical affairs of Tuscany, and to choose the 
embassadors whom he sent to the kings of 
Germany and France, to inform them of the 
schism which had broken out in the holy city. 
Anaclet, on his part, displayed all the re- 
sources of his policy, and was prodigal of the 
basest flatteries to princes and lords, to induce 
them to recognise him as the lawful pontiff. 
He addressed the following letter to Lothaire 
the Second, the successor to Henry the Fifth, 
after having reminded him of the former 
friendship which united their families:— 
“Dear prince: We have been canonical} 
elected and consecrated by the bishop o 
Porto, before the altar of St. Peter, in the 
presence of other prelates, before all, and 
with great solemnity ; whilst the schismatics 
chose their pope in darkness, and were com- 
pelled to fly from Rome during the ‘night, to 
conceal their shame, and shun the wrath of 
the people. As we have been chosen by all 
the Romans, clergy and laity, we freely exer- 
cise the pontifical functions, and consecrate 
bia is and cardinals without difficulty. Do 
not, then, grant your confidence to the ex- 
chancellor Aimeri, that robber-priest, that 
shameless and simoniaca) wretch; no fonger 
lace confidence in the soft words of John of 
rema, who is an infamous man, a veritable 


‘the archpriests, ab 
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Nicolaite ; but be convinced by the voice of 
the people, which designates us as the sole, 
true, aud lawful successor of the apole 
He joined to his letter a bull of the clergy of 
hie party, signed by twenty seven cardinals, 

dean and suffragan 
bishops ef Rome. “We write to you,” said 
they, “as well as to the other princes of the 
East and West, to dissipate the calumnies of 
the schismatics, who accuse the pontiff Ana- 
clet the Second of not having been chosen 
canonically, and of having seized upon the 
Holy See by violence, and with effusion of 
blood.” 

In the embarrassment in which he found 
himeelf, in regard to which of the two popes 
was the usurper, Lothaire took the wise put 
of replying to no one. Anaclet, annoyed by 
his silence, wrote to him again, by the pre- 
fect and principal lords of Rome, in the name 
of the whole city.. He complained of the 
contempt Lothaire had shown for the Holy 
See by not. answering his letter, and pledged 
himeelf to take him under his protection, if 
he himself desired to be re 
ror of the Romans. 

Whilst he was thus seeking to assure him- 
self of the su of Germany, he sent into 
France Otho, bishop of Lodi, with the title of 
legate, and charged with several letter§, in 
which he reminded the king of the friendship 
with which he had honoured him in his youth, 
and of the affectionate cares with which he 
had laden him. Another. legate, Gregory, a 
cardinal-deacon, was sent into Aquitaine, to 
remit to the abbot and monks of Cluny, the 
sentences of anathema pronounced egainst 
those whom he called schismatics; that is, 
against al! those who refused to recognise his 
authority. . Finally, other embassadors were 
sent to John Comnenus, emperor of the East, 
and to the bishop of Drivasto, in Albania, as 
also to the king of Jerusalem. 

But all these embassies resulted unfavour- 
ably. In Italy only were the intrigues of Ana- 
clet fully successful. The ter part of the 
lords took the oath of obedience and fidelit 
to him. He even concluded an alliance wi 
Duke Roger, to whom he gave his sister in 
marriage, granting to him the title of King of 
Sicily, and the right to be crowned by the 
metropolitans of his kingdom. He surrendered 
to him, besides, the principality of Capua and 


as em 


‘the lordship of Naples; and he authorised the 


archbishop of Palermo to consecrate the pre- 
lates of Syracuse, Girgenti, Mazaria, and Ca- 
tania, without the approval of the court of 
Rome. This bull is dated on the 27th Sep- 
tember, 1130, and forms fhe first authentic 
title of the royalty of Sicily. 

Whilst the anti-pope, sustained by the arms 
of his brother-in-law, caused himeelf to be 
recognised, either willingly, or by force, in 
all the provinces of Italy, Innocent had em- 
barked at Pisa, and gone towards the coast of 
France. He disembarked at St. Gilles, in 
Provence, and from thence went to Viviers, 
then to Puy, in Auvergne, and finally to Cler- 
mont, where he held a council, at which Eri- 
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bert and Conrad, archbishops of Munster and 
Saltzburg were preeent. e pope then went 
to Cluny to thank the monks who had sent 
him, ou his disembarkation, sixty horses, with 
suitable equipages for himselfan hiseisdicads. 
Innocent remained eleven days ia this opulent 
retreat, where he dedicated a.new church 
which was built in honour ef the apostle St. 
Peter. This solemn reception by the monks 
of Cluny gave him a great preponderance 
throughout all France, and even in Germany, 
were his election was adjudged to be cano- 
nical. 

Daring the sojourn of the holy father at 
the abbey of Cluny, king Louis sent Suger, 
abbot of St. Denis, to present him his best 
compliments. He then went himself, with 
the queen and princes, as far as St. Benedict, 
3a the Loire, to meet the pontiff. As soon as 
he ived Innocent, he dismounted from 
his horse, prostrated himself: at his feet, took 
an oath of obedience and, protection to him, 
and pledged himself, by oath, to overthrow 
the enemies of the church, and exterminate 
the. schismatics. Saint Bernard, the cele- 
brated abbot of the Citeaux, was then sent 
to the court of Henry of England, to induce 
him to recognise Innocent’ The pious monk 
was received with great celduess, which 
taught him, that the English prelates, cor- 
rupted by the gold of Anaclet, had alread 
alarmed the king by threatening him wit 
eternal damnation. Berard was at last able 
to overcome the scruples of the prince, by 
reasoning, and in a last audience to convince 
him by saying to him—“ What do you fear 
my lord? Is it to burn in hell for having re- 
cognised the pope? Fear not; only think of 
obtaining. pardon from Ged for your other 
sins; I take that to my own account.” The 
king of England had no reply, and at once 
recognised the pontiff. -On the next day he 
assembled an imposing train and went as far 
as Chartres to meet Innocent. 

All had been prepared in advance for this 
first interview ; Henry, following the example 
of the king of France, prostrated himeelf at 
the feet of the holy father, and swore filial 
obedience to him in. his own name and that 
of his people. He then conducted him in 
triumph to the city of Rouen, where the pope 
received considerable presents from the king, 
the lords, and the Jews. During his sojourn 
at Rouen, the holy father received from his 
legate Gauthier, the metropolitan of Ravenna, 
the proceedings of the council of Wurtzburg, 
which informed him of the favoyrable turn 
his affairs were taking in Germany, and at the 
same time a letter from king Lothaire and 
the prelates of his kingdom, who besought 
him to go to Liege to preside over an assembly 
of Saxon, German, Bavarian, and Lorraine 
bishops and lords which was to be held ọn the 
22d of March, 1131. 

Innocent went at once on the invitation of 
the prince, who came to meet him, three 
miles from Liege, with the queen his wife, 
aod a namerous train of priests and nobles. 
It is related that Lothaire accompanied the 
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pur as far as the cathedral, holding in one 
d a rod 19 Keep oir thy people aod witli 
the other leading his horse. -After the cele- 
bration of divine service, the pope went to 
the council to preside over its session; but 
Lothaire, who intended to profit by the 
division in the church to regain the right of 
investiture, wished them above all to delibe- 
rate on this important question, and urged the 
holy father to restore to the crown a privilege 
which had been wrested from the emperor 
Henry, by the necessity of the circumstances. 
this proposal the cardinals, and the pon- 
tiff himself, grew , fearful lest they had 
fallen into greater hgp! at Liege, than that 
which they had so fortunately shunned at . 
Rome. All were silent and bowed their 
heads. Saint Bernard, indignant at the cow- 
ardice of the‘ pope, alone spoke ; he-remon- 
‘strated with the king of Germany on the 
dangers of a new strife between the altar and 
the throne, and forcibly represented to him, 
that he would commit an irremissible crime 
by reducing the churches, and compelling 
the prelates to become simoniacs. Lothaire, 
moved by the eloquence of the monk, de- 
sisted from his lay ar only exacting a 
promise from the holy father to crown him em- 
peror in the eathedral at Rome. All the con- 
ventions having been agreed on and eigned, the 
council terminated its sessions, and Innocent 
returned to France to celebrate the festival 
of Easter at St. Denis, ‘as he had engaged to 
do. Suger went in procession at the head 
of the community to receive him, and on Holy 
Thureday the pope solemnly officiated.- 
-Three days afterwards Innocent performed 
a magnificent corer which was called the 
largesses of the presbytery. We find the 
following details of this day in the chronicles 
of Suger: “On the next day as soon as the 
light appeared,-the pope left the abbey mys- 
teriously, and went to St. Denis de |’Estrée 
with his suite. The cardinals wete al clad in 
their Roman omaments. The pope, wearing 
a tiara, bordered and adorned with.a circlet 
of gold, enriched with precious stones, ad- 
vanced mounted on a white horse covered with 
scarlet housings; the cardinals, wearing their 
violet coloured : mantles, followed him, two 
and two, mounted on horses whose reins and 
trapping were of glittering whiteness; then 
came the barons, the vassals of the church of 
St. Denis, and the Castellans, who marched 
on foot and served in turn as squires to the 
pontiff. Heralds. at arms preceded them 
with large baskets filled with pieces of gold 
and silver, which they sattara. freely among 
the crowd which preased around the cortége. 
When the pope was near St. Denis, 
nodles, the princi magistrates of Paris, 
and even the rabbis and wealthiest of the 
Jews, advanced to meet him to do him ho- 
mage. Having thus on, he reached 
the great church through streets hung with 
tapestry and strewed with flowers, where 
gold, silver, and precious stones glittered 
around. Innocent celebrated a solemn mage, 
aasisted by the abbot, gave his blessing to 
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the people, and returned to the monaste 
with his magnificent train. Ali the walls o 
the convent were adorned with rich hangings, 
and the saloons had been transformed into 
refectories to receive the guests; they first 
ate the pascal lamb, half reclining in’ the 
ancient fashion: the festival then proceeded 
according to the usage of ordinary cere- 
monies.’ , 

After the three days of Easter, the pope 
came to Paris to thank the king, and to 
ask permission from him to travel through 
France. This permission having been granted 
to him, he started immediately on his jour- 
ney. He ransacked pitilesely the churches 
and monasteries, under the pretext that they 
ought to defray the expenses of his court, and 
his avidity threatened to ruin the sonthem 
provinces entirely; when, fortunately for the 

ple, he was arrested in his exactions by 
the death of Philip, the eldest son of the king, 
who was killed by a fall from his horse, at 
the age of fourteen. The monarch wrote to 
the pontiff to retrace his steps immediately 
to convene a general couneil at Bheims,-and 
solemnly consecrate Louis, his second son. 

Innocent obeyed the prince, and fixed the 
time of this assembly for the 18th of Oc- 
tober in the same year. The assembly was 
composed of thirteen metropolitans, two hun- 
dred and ays bishops, and a great num- 
ber of French, English, German, and Spanish 
abbots, clergy, ant monks. The pope first 
caused his own election to be approved by the 
council, and excommunicated Anaclet; he 
then decreed seventeen canons of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline, which present nothing of im- 
portance. At the second session Louis en- 
tered the assembly, accompanied by his rela- 
tive Ralph, count of Vermandois, and several 
other lords of his kingdom; he explained in 
a few words the sad accident which had 
snatched prince Philip from him, and besought 
the assembly to proceed to the coronation. of 
his other son. The holy father replied to the 
prince, exhorting him to submit himself to 
the immutable will of the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, after which he gave the royal 
unction to Louis, the second son of the French 
monarch. à : 

At the end of the ceremony, the archbishop 
of Magdeburg presented to the pontiff letters 
from Lothaire, in which that prince declared 
that he was disposed to invade Italy. Hugh. 
the metropolitan of Rouen, also. produ 

letters of obedience ftom king Henry of Eng- 
Jand ; and Spanish embaseadors came to offer 
like fetters, written by the two sovereigns of 
the Iberian peninsula, Innocent received 
these marke of submission with feigned hu- 
mility, and replied to the embassadors of the 
different sovereigns that he was preparing to 
re-enter Italy to obey them. 

Before, however, crossing the Alps, as he 
well knew the power of gold over the Roman 
clergy, he determined to make some fresh 
visits to the monasteries, to place them under 
contribution. For this purpose he went to 
Clairvaux, where be was received with great 
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respect by the monks whe came to meet him 
poorly clad, and carrying a wooden cross 
This ostentation of poverty discontented In- 
nocent, and his deception was still greater 
when he saw the church without any oma- 
ments ; the saloons of the convent, the refec- 
tories, the dormitories, destitute of furnitore, 
and when they told him that gold and silver 
were proscribed in that retreat. Black bread, 
milk, and herbs, were served up to the cardi- 
nals and the train of the pontiff, whilst some 
boiled fish, which were regarded by the good 
fathers as a very choice dish, were reserved 
for the holy father. Innocent did not sojourn 
long in the abbey; and of the same day he 
went to Cluny, and celebrated the festival of 
the purification of our Lady. On the next 
day, he confirmed the privileges of this mo- 
nastery, particularly the immunity of the 

lace which guaranteed it against the vio- 
ences of the lords. He also granted to Saint 
Bernard, for the abbey of the Citeaux, and in 
consideration of the services which the abbot 
had rendered him, a new charter in the fol- 
lowing terms:—“ We prohibit all Christians, 
ander penalty of anathema, whatever their 
rank, from exacting, or even receiving from 
you and your brethren, dimes for the lands 
which you cultivate with your own hands, 
not dimes for your beasts, declaring your con- 
gregation entirely freed from such servitude.” 

Before quitting France, Innocent imposed 
on all the clergy a kind of tribute, under the 
name of cueillette, for the pious work of the 
conquest of the apostolic throne. At last the 
holy father entered Lombardy by the moun- 
tains of Genoa, and came to Placenza, where 
he convened in council the prelates of that 
province, whilst waiting the arrival of the 
troops of king Lothaire; the assembly con- 
firmed the election of Innocent, and the pre- 
lates took the oath of fidelity and obedience 
to him. As soon as the pe was apprised 
that Lothaire had entered Italy, he pursued 
his route, entered Tuscany, and estublished 
himself at Pisa. By his exertions, the in- 
habitants of this city concluded a peace with 
the Genoese, and swore to submit to his de- 
cision in regard to the difficulties which had 
caused the war. Saint Bernard, who had 
followed the pontiff in his new journey, wag 
the mediator of this treaty. He negotiated 
the peace with great skill, and determined 
Innocent to'put an end for the future to any 
return of the difficulty, by erecting the city 
of Genoa into a metropolis, as was the city 
of Pisa, and to give the pallium to the bisho 
Syrius, with three prelates of the island o 
Corsica as his suffragans. 

Lothaire joined the pontiff at Pisa, accom- 
panied by only two thousand horsemen. Not- 
withstanding the weakness of this army, they 
both decided to march on Rome, the one being 
impatient to seat himself in the chair of the 
apostle, the other to be crowned emperor. 
After a march of two days they encamped 
beneath the walls of the holy city, near to the 
church of St. Agnes, whither Thebald, the 
ptefect, and some nobles, came to receive 
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them. Anaclet, fearing treason, retired with 
his partizane into the fortified houses of Rome, 
and abandoned the palace of the Lateran to 
his competitor, who immediately installed 
himeelf there. On the next day, Innocent pro- 
ceeded to the consecration of the. emperor 
Lothaire, and the empress Richilda, his wife ; 
but he was constrained to perform this august 
ceremony within the church of the Saviour, 
becanse the anti-pope remained master of the 
church of St. Peter, and the greater part of 
the quarters of Rome. ` 

Before receiving the crown, Lothaire swore, 
as usual, to preserve safe the life and limbs 
of the sovereign pentiff and his successors, to 
defend the Holy See, to maintain the pope in 
the enjoyment of the regalia of St. Peter, and 
to use all his power to re-establish him in the 
provinces which had risen against him. In- 
nocent, on his side, engaged not to excommu- 
nicate the pen and to surrender to him the 
usufruct of the domains of the countess Ma- 
tilda, for himself, his daughter, and his son- 
in-law, Henry, duke of Bavaria. This deed 
is dated on the 8th of June, 1133. 

Anaclet remained for some months con- 
fined in his towers, from whence they hurled 
darts and stones at the people of the emperor, 
without Leer mags eee own to come to an 
engagement ; he obstinately declined any con- 
ference with the prince, and would not listen 
to any Proposition, tending to cause him to 
abandon his dignity. As Lothaire had not 
sufficient foree to reduce the castle of San 
Angelo, and the other fortresses of the anti- 
pope, nor to engage King Roger, who was ad- 
yancing with a numerous army, to deliver 
Anaclet, he was -obliged to return towards 
Germany and abandon the holy father. The 
latter not being longer in safety in the holy 
city, after the departure of the prince, was 
obliged to return to Pisa, where he assembled 
a new council. His competitor, Anaclet, was 
anathematized for the fourth time, as were all 
his defenders, especially Roger, king of Sicily, 
whose kingdom was declared to be under in- 
terdict. The pope also excommunicated the 
Milanese, to punish them for having followed 
the party of Anaclet, and for having declared 
in favour of Conrad, the usurper of the crown 
of Italy. Such isthe justice of princes! Lo- 
thaire had pardoned his rebellious eubject and 
received him to his friendship ; whilst the de- 
struction of the unfortunate city, which had 
been led into rebellion, had been sworn. The 
Milanese having no other resource to save 
their city and their lives, than to submit to 
Pope Innocent, declared themselves subjects 
of St. Peter; they wrote to Saint Bernard 
to beseech him to become the mediator be- 
tween them and the pontiff, and entreated 
him to come to Milan to take off the anathema 
pronounced a the city. 

The holy abbot, in his reply, congratulated 
them on their return to the unity of the church, 
and the desire which they evinced to restore 

ce to their province; he excused himself 
or not being able to go immediately to them, 
and assured them he would come as soon as 
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when all the proceedings 
of the council of Pisa had been expedited 
into different kingdoms of the East and} West, 
Saint Bernard went to Milan, accompanied by 
Guy, bishop of Pisa, and Mathew the, prelate 
of Albano, to give to the inhabitants absolu- 
tion from the anathema they had incurred. 
This ceremony was celebrated with great 
solemnity, and all the people took the oath of 
obedience and fidelity to the sovereign’ pontiff. 

During the following year, (1135), Lothaire 
returned into Italy at the instigation of Inno- 
cent, to confer with him on the means to be 
employed to extirpate the party of Anaclet, 
and especially to detach King Roger from his 
alliance with the anti-pope. They consulted 
on this important matter with Saint Bernard, 
who was the pillar of the church, and who 
possessed the art of causing strange paradoxes 
to be admitted as incontestable truths. The 
latter engaged to write a circular letter to the 
schismatics, and to bring over the largest part 
of the partizans of Anaclet to the holy father. 
All these intrigues met with no great success, 
but it was the absolute want of money which 
led to the ruin of the anti-pope. His court 
became deserted ; his festivals were no longer 
resplendent as in the first days of his porer 
his servants badly clothed, appeared enfeebled 
by forced abstinences, and the sad state of - 
his dwelling annonnced his approaching fall. 

Innocent, informed by his spies of the pen- 
ury of his enemy, resolved to march a second 
time on Rome, and was preceded by the son- 
in-law of the emperor, who commanded three 
thousand horsemen. On his wey, the pope 
carried by assault the cities of Albano and 
Beneventum, seized even on the famous mo- 
nastery of Monte Cassino, and obliged the 
ecclesiastics, lords, monks, and people of that 

rovince, to take the oath of atodion te to him. 

Whilst the pontif was conquering Campa- 
nia, the emperor was chasing Roger from 
Apulia and Calabria. Innocent rejoined him 
with his army in the city of Bari, where the 
embassadors of Johu Comnenus, emperor of 
the East, who had been sent to the camp of 
Lothaire, to congratulate him on his victory 
over the king of Sicily, waited for him. Un- 
fortunately for the holy father, there was 
among them an avdacious monk, who pub- 
licly censured the conduct of Innocent, and 
cast discredit on his court. In his preach- 
ing he maintained, that the pope was a 
Pagan Emperor, and not a Christian bishop, 
and affirmed that the Roman clergy was 
heretical. 

Bernard endeavoured, uselessly, to strive 
with the monk ; the latter turned on the holy 
abbot himself, and demanded from him for 
what motive he had abandoned his con- 
vent, instead of consecrating himself solely to 

rayer, and a renunciation of the world, to 
ive in solitude as he had vowed; he re- 
proached him for living in camps, in the midst 
of combats and disorders ; he accused him of 
prevarication, adultery, and sodomy. “ What 
then, false monk,” said he, “darest thou de- 
fend this pope, whose hands, armed with the 


possible. In fet, 
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sword, are red each day with the blood of 
his brethren? and, instead of anathematising 
such a wretch who wishes to usurp the Hol 
See, thou art the first to rise up to shield his 
infamies by that sacrilegious falsehood .. .” 
Several historians affirm, that the emperor, 
alarmed by the declamations of the Greek 
monk, had resolved to abandon the side of 
the pong to embrace that of his competitor, 
but he was suddenly seized by an icknoard 
malady, which carried him off in two days; 
he died in a cottage near the city of Trent, 
on ae night of the 3d and 4th of December, 
1137. 

When this was known, Roger re-assembled 
in haste a new army, invaded Apulia a second 
time, carried fire and blood every where, sack- 
ed the cities, pillaged the churches, and put the 
inhabitants of Capua to the edge of the sword. 
He then maroko: on Beneventum, which snb- 
mitted and recognised the anti-pope anew. 
But Anaclet had not the satisfaction of seei 
his triumph; for whilst his protector was ad 
vancing on Rome by forced marches, he died 
of poison. He was secretly interred by his 
friends, who feared Jest Innocent should pur- 
sue his vengeance on the dead body of his 
victim. 

Arnulph represents the anti-pope as an in- 
famous man, who was soiled by the greatest 
crimes; he accuses him of all kinds of ex- 
cesses and debaucheries, 4nd even of incest 
with his sister, the wife of Roger. After his 
death, the schismatics, by the orders of the 
king of Sicily, chose the cardinal Gregory as 
sovereign pontiff; but they soon renounced 
their echism to avoid the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Anaclet, and made their submission to 
Innocent, who received ‘them graciously, and 
loaded them with presents. The new anti- 
pope, abandoned on all sides, in his turn left 
the camp of Roger during the night, and came 
to seek Baint Bernard to beseech him to ob- 
tain his pardon; the abbot conducted him 
immediately to the palace of Innocent, who 
pardoned the past and re-instated him in his 
old dignity. 

Thus terminated the schism on the 29th of 

pe 8 had 
lasted eight years; it had filed ‘Italy with 
blood, ruined France, and carried off from 
Germany the elite of its people. Innocent 
was at last victorious over his enemies and 
absolute master in Rome. 

His first care was to convene a general conn- 
cil, at which more than a thousand bishops were 
present. In this assembly Rome was declared 
to be the capital of the world, and the pontiff 
the supreme dispenser of ecclesiastical digni- 
ties. The canons of the council of Rheims 
were confirmed, and particularly the one 
against tournaments; the ordinations made 
by the anti-pope Anaclet, were declared null, 
and the pope terminated the session by a ter- 
rible sentence of excommunication against 
King Roger and all his partizans. 

After the termination of the synod, Inno- 
cent assembled some troops and marched 
againet his enemy, whom he met at the foot 
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of Monte Cassino. Both parties sent deputies 
to propose a treaty of alliance, in order to 
avoid the effusion of blood, but as the ne; 
tiations were long drawn out, the son of 
king, at the head of a thousand horse, made a 
skilful counter-march, took the army of the 
pope in flank and made him prisoner: i 
oger treated the holy father with the 
greatest respect, and, proposed to him peace 
in exchange for his liberty; the latter not 
daring to refuse any thing to his conqueror, 
invested him by the standard with the king- 
dom of Sicily, gave Apulia to his eldest son, 
and the principality of Capua to the younger. 
The two princes took the oath of fidelity and 
obedience to him on their knees, as was the 
custom. Innocent then received permission to 
to Beneventum, where he was received as if 
fre had been St. Peter himself; he at length re- 
entered Rome on the 6th of September, 1139. 

It is believed that it was during this year 
that Leo Stypiot, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, condemned in a council the heretical 
work Chrysomalus, at the entreaty of John 
Comnenus, who wished by this step to re- 
store the unity of the Eastern and Western 
churches. But the Greeks persisted none the 
less in their hatred to the Latina, and the 
emperor found himself, notwithstanding his 
Opposition to it, dragged into a war with the 
Christians of the West. 

Several historians place at this time the 
new interdict, which was lanched against the 
kingdom of France, on the occasion of the 
election of Peter of Chartres, archbishop of 
Bourges, who was consecrated by the po 
without waiting for the consent of Louis the 
Young. The king, irritated at the audacious 
prelate, sent troops into Berry, ravaged the 

rovince, destroyed the cities, and compelled 

eter of Chartres to take refuge with Thebald, 
count of Champagne. The intrepid archbi- 
shop, in his turn, raised troops, placed him- 
self at their head, gave battle to the army of 
the king and re-conquered his metropolis. 
Louis the Young threatened to invade my 
a second time with new armies; Peter o 
Chartres wrote to Rome, and claimed the aid 
of the Vatican. Louis was deposed and ex- 
communicated by the authority of St. Peter, 
and the kingdom of France placed under in- 
terdict. In that age, the consequences of an 
anathema were terrible to kings, and Louis 
hastened to recognise the connate of Bour- 
ges, that the holy father should take off the 
sentence of excommunication. 

In Italy, Arnold of Brescia, a disciple of 
Abelard, commenced preaching on the effemi- 
nate lives of the priests and the disorders of 
the monks. This bold man, the precursor of 
reform, spoke strongly against the ecclesiasti- 
cal debauchees; he reproached them with 
their sordid avarice, their unrestrained love 
of grandeur, their hypocrisy, and their lubri- 
city; at last, by his eloquence, he raised a 

werful party against the clergy. The holy 
ather endeavoured, but in vain, to annihilate 
him with the thunders of the Vatican; but his 
doctrines had touched men’s minds, and they 
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spread through all the cities with incredible 
divided between 


rapidity. Rome especially 
the two parties of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, 


embraced with ardour the doctrines of the ex- 
st the 


antl vo-cite- 


. 


communicated; the citizens rose 
pe, assembled in the capitol 
lished the ancient institution of the senate, 
which had been abolished for some centuries. 
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Innocent was so chagrimed at not having 
been able to arrest the effects of a revolution 
which struck so severe a blow against the 
pontifical authority, that he was attacked by 
a dangerous sickness, to which he succumbed 
on the 24th of September, 1143. He was 


-iaterred in the church of St. John of the 


Lateran. 


CELESTINE THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN- 


TIETH POPE. 
[A. D. 1144.] 
Electi Celesti P — Death 
ction of ore gu pe te. EN A. Paa Reply of the monk—De 


Ow the very day of the death of Innocent, ' 


the Guelphs, the partizans of the 8, and 
the Ghibbslives, the su rters of this annpatar: 
aoe for the right TF choosing a new pon- 
tiff; but during their discussions, the people 
and principal magistrates of Rome elevated 
Guy of Castel to the pontifical throne, and 
peeined him by the name of Celestine the 
nd. 


As soon as he was installed on the throne 
of St. Peter, the new pope addressed a letter 
to Peter, abbot of Cluny, with whom he was 
on terms of friendship ; he informed him that 
his election had taken place in the church of 
St. John the Lateran, amidst the acclamations 
of the clergy and per oye and that he had 
only accepted the chief dignity in the church 
to reform the disorders of the Italian eccle- 
siastics and monks. Peter, in his reply, en- 
courages the holy father to repress with sê- 
verity the licentiousness of the priests, and 
bestows great euloginms on ‘Arnel of Brescia ; 
he finishes his letter by announcing to the 
pontif that he will undertake the journey to 

me to renew their former friendship. But 
he could not realize this plan, for the pope 
Celestine died on the 9th of March, 1144, 
after a reign of five months and a half; he 
was buried in the church of St. John of the 

teran. i 

Some months before the death of Celestine, 


the patriarch Michael Oxitus renewed in the 
east the persecution against the Bagomiles, 
who had been already proceeded against, 
during the reign of the emperor Alexis Com- 
nenus. Their doctrine taught that the oldest 
son of God, named Satanael, having revolted 
against his father, had drawn very many 
angels into rebellion ; that having been exiled 
to the earth for this crime, he had created all 
things visible, and deceived Moses by givi 
him the old law; that God the Father 
afterwards engendered a second son called 
Jesus Christ, who came to destroy the power 
of Satanael, end to shut him up in the abysses 
of hell, taking from his name the angelic syl- 
lable, so that he was now called Satanas. 
According to the Bagomiles, the incarnation 
of the Word, his life ppo earth, his predic- 
tions, his passover, his death, his resurrection, 
were but deeeitful appearances, and they 
regarded it as a folly to make them religious 


d 8. 

“Michael found that the most expeditious 
mode of arresting the progress of the heresy, 
was to hand over the monk Niphon, the head 
of the doctrine, to punishment. By his orders 
they tore from the poor monk, one by one, all 
the hairs of a magnificent beard, which feil 
even to his sandals; they put him to torture, 
plucked out his eyes, and then made him 
mount the scaffold. 
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LUCIUS THE SECOND, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
FIRST POPE. 
[A. D. 1144] 


Election of Lucius the Second—His history before his ificale—Truce with King Roger— 
Differences between the archbishop of Tours and the bishop of Dol—The primacy of Toledo— 
Consequence of a revolt of the Romans against the papacy—The citizens seize on the revenues 
of the city—Letiers from the pope the seditious to the Emperor Conrad—He listens 
feraro te the envoys of the ET ero places himself at the head of his troops, and 
besieges the Roman senators in the capitol—He is slain by a sione in the melée. 


‘On the day succeeding the death of Ce- 
lestine, the cardinals and nobles of the Guelph 
faction, having secretly assembled in the 
palace of the Lateran, chose, without the 
participation of the clergy and le, Gerard, 
a cardinal priest of the order of the holy cross, 
as sovereign poe and consecrated him by 
the name of Lucius the Second. 

This pontiff was from Bologna, and had 
been destined to the ecclesiastical state from 
his infancy. Honorius had brought him to 
Rome, on the recommendation of one of his 
relatives, and made hima cardinal and libra- 
rian of the church. Gerard afterwards re- 
constructed the church of his order, aug- 
mented its revenues by extortions, and founded 
there a community of regular canons. Inno- 
cent the Second, who knew his skill, created 
him chancéellor after the death of Aimeri ; he 
afterwards made him chamberlain, and con- 
fided to him tha guardianship of the treasury 
of St. Peter. 

Instead of seeking by prudent conduct to 
cause his fraudulent election to be forgotten, 
he showed himself to be proud, avaricious, vin- 
dictive, and sought to re-establish the pontifi- 
cal despotism in Rome.’ Before, however, en- 
tering upon an open contest with the people, 
he judged it prudent to assure himself of the 
protection of the emperor, and the other 
princes of Italy. He first concluded a truce 
with Roger, king of Sicily, whom he induced, 
by the payment of an enormous tribute, to 
lend him the aid of the royal treops to subju- 
gate the Romans to his odious tyranny ; he 
then sent embassadors to the kings of France, 
England and Germany, to implore their aid. 

Whilst his legates were on their way to the 
different courts of Europe, the holy father ap- 

ared to be entirely occupied in restorin 

armony between the prelates of Gaul an 
Spain. He terminated the differences which 
had existed since the pontificate of Urban the | had been absolute sovereign, and in the same 
Second, between the Sees of Tours and Dol, | manner that their ancestors had done to Char- 
in relation to the jurisdiction of the bishoprics ; !emagne and Otho the Great. The senate 
of Brittany, which Hugh, the metropolitan of | then went in a body to the palace of the La- 
Tours, had always claimed, by virtue of the i teran, and reclaimed from Lucius all the re- 
ordinance of Pope Urban, without being able gal rights on which the popes had seized ; and 
to obtain it. Innocent the Second had given, : declared to him, that in future he must con- 
some time before, to Geoffrey the prelate of | tent himself for his support with the offerings 
Chartres, his legate, full powers to settle it:' of the faithful, as the gospel commanded, and 
but the death of the pontiff having prevented | the bishops of Rome had practised for more 
the matter from being definitely arranged, the than six centuries. Jourdain also seized the 
bishop of Dol obtained a new reference to the | revenues of the city, appointed officers to re- 
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Holy See, to have a definite judgment pro- 
jiouniéed. Lucius published ihe’ followin 
decree on this subject: ‘ We have examine 
in council the title of the metropolitan of 
Tours, and particularly the bull of our pre- 
decessor Urban; and after having advised 
with our bishops, cardinals, abbots and lords, 
we have invested, by the episcopal baton, the 
archbishop Hugh, with the right of absolute 
jurisdiction over all the prelates of the pro- 
vince of Brittany. We, however, declare that 
our brother Geoffrey, chief of the-clergy of 
Dol, shall, so long as God shall spare his life, 
govern his diocese, without being de cha 
to any other authority than that of the Holy 
See ; and we send him the pallium in recom- 
pense for the obedience he has always shown. 
Done at the palace of the Lateran, on the 13th 
of May, 1144.” 

Lucius rendered a second judgment in fa- 
vour of the metropolitan Raymond of Toledo, 
to whom he accorded the primacy over 
Spain, and the churches which had lost their 

relates in consequence of the invasion of the 
Nace In the same session he received 
from the archbishop the deed by which Al- 
phonsd, Duke of Portugal, agreed to pay to 
the court of Rome an annual tribute of four 
pounds weight of gold, in exchange for the 
title of king. 

But, if foreigners appeared submissive to the 
Holy See, such was not the case with the Ro- 
mans, who showed themselves each day more 
hostile to the papacy. At last the preaching 
of Arnold of kein excited their spirit. A 
new reyolution broke out ; the people assem- 
bled in arms, declaring themselves to be in- 
dependent of the jurisdiction of the pontiffs, 
and appointed a patrician to govern Rome. 
This eminent dignity was bestowed on Jour- 
dain, the son of Peter de Leo. ANU the citi- 
zens took an oath of fidelity to him, as if he 
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‘place the creatures of the pope, and adminis- 
tered justice in the name of the citizens. 
The holy father and his cardinals wished to 
oppose these dangerous innovations. As they 
were destitute of force, they were constrained 
to yield to the wishes of the people. Lucius 
' sent new legates to the emperor Conrad, with 
letters filled with flatteries and falsehoods, in 
order to induce that prince to come to the aid 
of the Roman church. The senate, on their 
side, informed of the secret measures of the 
pope, sent embassadors to the court of Ger- 
many, with letters written by the principal 
Ghibelines. “We are desirous,” -said the 
senators to the prince, “to re-establish the 
A an ẹmpire, as in the days of Constantine 
and Justinian, that it may be worthy to have 
ay for its supreme chief. We have taken 
y force the fortified houses and towers of the 
łords who refuse to recognise your authority. 
Some have been razed: the most important 
are still standing, and ready to receive your 
troops. We beseech you to establish your 
residence in our city, because you will be able 
to rule with an absolute authority over all 
Italy; and you will be able to chastise the in- 
solence of the priests; who have so often turn- 
ed your kingdom upside down. ‘Finally, we 
eonsider it our duty to inform you, that Lucius 
has made a treaty with Roger, king of Sicily ; 
that he has given to him the baton and the 
pastoral ring, the dalmatics, the tiara, and the 
sandals; and the right to be no longer depen- 
dent on the Holy See in ecclesiastical affairs.” 
~ Conrad the Devout refused to admit the 
deputies of the Romans into his presence, and 
‘gave no reply to the letter the sent him. 
On the other hand, he received the legates of 
the pope with great honour; among whom 
were Guy of Pisa, the cardinal-chancellor, the 
most consummate statesman of theage. Guy 
obtained from the emperor*an assurance o 
his protection, and permission to Jevy a nu- 
merous army for the defence of the church. 
But their minds were in such a state of ex- 
esperation at Rome, that the pope, excited by 
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the Guelphs, did not even wait the return of 
his envoys. He hastily assembled some 
troops, placed himself at their head, and went to 
attack the senate in the capitol. [tis related, 
that Lucius, axe in hand, himself struck the 
gates of that edifice to break them, and that 
they were already shaking beneath his blows, 
when he fell, struck by a stone in the fore- 
head. He died on the next day, the 3d of Feb- 
tuary, 1145, after a pontificate of about a year. 

During his pontificate, appeared a very re- 
markable work, by Peter of Cluny, the cele- 
brated friend of Celestine the Second. It was 
divided into two parts: the first was a refuta- 
tion of the errors of Mohammed ; the second 
was composed of the statutes for the govem- 
ment of the convents of his order, whose. dis- 
cipline was very much relaxed, if we are to 
judge by the statutes themselves. The fol- 

lowing are some of them: : 

“The monks of Cluny are prohibited from 
eating water-fowl and wild ducks on Fridays, 
under the plea that these birds are aquatic. 
They are prohibited, after the evening repast, 
from using hypocras, that is, wine mixed with 
sugar, honey, and spices. They are prohibited 
from making more than three repasts a day ; 
from wearing ornaments and paoor stuffs ; 
from having more than two domestics ; and 
from remaining in the parlors with young 
women during the hours of night. They are 

hibited from playing for gold, raising mon- 
eys, and retiring to the cells with the novices 
under the pretext of instructing them to pray. 
They are prohibited from receiving young 
monks, without the special authority of the 
abbot, because it might fill the abbey with 
vagabonds and infamous debauchees. 

“The abbots should endeavour to re-establish 
manual labour, as soon as possible ; because 
it is deplorable to see to what extent idleness 
prevails in the cloisters. These residences, 
which the pious Saint Benedict reared to mo- 
ralise Christian society, have abandoned the 
holy mission of their founder, and become the 
dwelling of corruption and infamy... .”’ 
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EUGENIUS THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
SECOND POPE. : 


[A. D. 


1145.) 


Election of Eugenius—Arnold of Brescia again returns to Rome—He induces the Romans to 
revolt tn the name of liberty—The pope escapes from the holy city—He then takes refuge at 


Viterba—Deputation from t 


bishops of Armenia—Second crusade 


—The pope returns to 


Rome—He escapes again and takes refuge in France—Combat between the officers of the pope 
and the canons.of St. Genevieve—Ill success of the crusade—Council of Paris against Gilbert 
of Porea—Condemnation of Eon de l’ Etoile—The king of Castile accuses the pope of having 
sold the title of king of Portugal to Henriquez Alphonso—Journey. of Eugenius to the abbey 


of .Clatrvaur—Treaiy between the em 


or and the pope—New dissension between the two 


soveretgns—Jourdain of Ursini is sent into Germany as legate—Origin of archbishoprics tn 


Ireland—Death of Eugenius. 


Arrer the tragical end of Lucius the ! the new revolution, 
_Teady secretly assembled in the convent of 
the people, met to choose a pope favourable to į St. Coosar 


Second, the patrician Jourdain, the senate and 


But the cardinals had al- 
, and proclaimed the abbot, Peter 
36 
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Berard, soverei ntiff, by the name of 
Eugenius the Third This Bk. born at 
Pisa, had been at first vidame of the cathe- 
dral of that city; he then took the monas- 
tic habit at Clairvaux, under the direction of 
Saint Beraard. Afterwards, Atenulph, abbot 
of Farsa in Italy, having asked from the 
saint for some monks to found a community 
of the order of the Citeaux, Bernard of Pisa 
was sent to him, with several French monks. 
Pope Innocent brought them to Rome and 


gave them the church and abbey of Saint | had 


Athanasius. 

Bernard had been for several years the 
abbot of bis convent, when they came after 
him to conduct him to the palace of the Late- 
ran. The cardinals and bishops, desirous of 
accomplishing the ceremon of the conse- 
oration, had already mace all their prepara- 
tions in the church of the apostle, when a 
deputation from the senatè came to summon 
them to break off an election which had been 
made without their consent, and to choose, in 
conjunction with them, a pope who would 
take an oath to obey the laws, and maintain 
the new constitution. The cardinals asked 
for time until the next day to give their reply, 
but during the night they escaped from Rome 
with the pontiff, and took refuge in the for- 
tress of Monticello. 

On the next day, Eugenius was conducted 
by them to the monastery of Farsa, where he 
was consecrated on the following Sunday, the 
28th of February, 1145. After the ceremony, 
he retumed to the holy city, determined to 
strive against the partizans of popular liberty, 
and to employ force to subjugate the Romans 
to the yoke of the Holy ; but he found, 
that during his absence a redoubtable adver- 
sary had introduced himself into the place. It 
‘was the famous Arnold of Brescia, who had 
come to Rome a second time, to defend the 
interests of the poe 

This intrepid reformer preached in the 
streets, in the public places, and exhorted 
the citizens in the name of the ancient re- 
public, to reconquer the liberties which had 
rendered their fathers the masters of the 
world. He adjured the people to break the 
debasing yoke of popes and priests; he loud! 
announced that the time was come in whic! 
bo creer ln a monks should really re- 
nounce the-world to be engaged in the thi 
of God, and that if they refused to follow the 
precepts of the gospel they should be con- 
strained to do so. His eloquent discourses 
animated their minds; the Romans ran to 
arms, attacked the palace of the Lateran, and 
were on the very point of forcing the pon- 
tifical residence, when they learned that Eu- 
genius had escaped beyond the walls by a 
secret outlet, and had reached Viterba in the 
disguise of a pilgrim. The populace then 
turned their rae towards the supporters of 
the tyranny; the palaces of the cardinals, 
bishops and nobles, who had declared in 
favour of abseintism, were pillaged, burned 
and eacked. The crowd then went, armed 
with lances and clubs, to the church of St. 
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Peter; the offerings of pilgrims, which were 
destined for the pope, were distributed to the 
poor, and the priests, who wiehed to resist this 
act of justice, pitilessly massacred. 

Calm succeeded this first outbreak ; a new 
oath of fidelity was taken to the patrician by 
the senate and the magistrates; all with one 
accord, decided that they would repel by force 
princes er kings who should again pretend 
to subjugate them to an infamous theo- 
cracy, which, for eleven centuries and a half 
iad soiled Rome by ite incests and aseassina- 
tions. 

Whilst the by a retom of energy, 
were e anba thaie old freedom 
genius was holding his coart with his cardinals 
at Viterba, and receiving an embassy from the 
patriarch of Armenia. The clergy of that 
country sent to consult the Holy See, in r 
to several points of ecclesiastical discipline, 
and as to several ceremonials in their ritual, 
which differed from those of the Greek church. 
The pope received the deputies with great 
honours; he even celebrated a solemn mass 
at their desire, and caused them to be 
in the sanctuary, that they might observe all 
the details in he performance of divine ser- 
vice. A legend relates that God exhibited hie 
power on this occasion, and permitted one of 
the embassadore to see, at the moment of 
the elevation of the host, a luminous aureole 
behind the head of the pontiff, and wwe 
doves at his side—an incontestible 
adds the aes legendary, of the infallibility 
of we Holy See and the holiness of Euge- 
nius! 

Otho, prelate of Frisingen, who relates the 
same fact, was then at Viterba, and pretends 
that he spoke to the eoclestiastic for whom 
God had accomplished this’ miracle. In his 
work he gives an account of the interviews 
he had on this subject with Hoge bishop of 
Gabale, in Syria, one of those who had laboured 
the hardest to reduce Antioch to the See of 
Rome; he also repeats the complaint of the 
prelate against his patriarch and the mother 
of the prince of Antioch, who refused a dime 
of the spoils taken from the Saracens. 

Hugh informed the Holy See of the pleasant 
news, that a Nestorian prince, called priest 
John, celebrated for his bravery and his vio- 
tories over the Persians, was coming to the 
aid of the church of Jerusalem. e pious 
bishop shed floods of tears whilst relating the 
miseries of the Christians of the East, and of 
the cruelties which the infidel practised against 
them ; he besought the pope to promise him 
to cross the Alps, to implore the assistance of 
the kings of Germany and France. But it was 
not necessary to excite the fanaticism of the 
French for the Holy Land; king Louis had 
already held a general assembly of the clergy 
and nobility of his kingdom, and declared that 
he desired to undertake a crusade in person, 
to blot out from the eyes of God, the massacre 
of the inhabitants of Vitry, in Pertois, and 
the horrid cruelty he. had shown in burning 
alive the unfortunate persons who had taken 
refuge in the church of that city. 
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Eugenius received the deputies of the king 
with great honours, and sent them back laden 
with presents for their master; he gave them 
also a bull for the French nation, by which 
the holy father commanded the people, in the 
name of the apostle, to take up arms in de- 
fence of the church, and follow their lords in 
the holy enterprise of the crusades. He ac- 
corded plenary indulgences for all past and 
future crimes, to thosa who should obey his 
orders; he placed their wives, children, and 
property under the protection of the Holy See, 
and gave them permission to mortgage their 
fiefs to the churches, to raise the money ne- 
cessary for their journey. At the same time 
he addressed an apostolic brief to Saint Ber- 
nard, ordering him to preach the crusade in 
Fratiee and Germany, and to engage the 
- ple, kings, and lords, to take the cross for the 
remission of their sine. The eloquence of the 
abbot brought out one hundred and fifty thou- 
gand fanatics, who sold their property to go to 
Asia, to perish by famine, pestilence, or the 
sword of the Mussulmen. ; 

Hainaut relates, that the words of Saint Ber- 
nard were heard as orders from Heaven. “It 
appears,” added he, “as if this extraordinary 
man had received from God, power to govern 
the mind; he was seen to sally from his de- 
sert to appear in courts without mission, with- 
out title. The simple monk of Clairvaux 
was more powerful with the king than the 
abbot Suger, the first minister of France, 
and he preserved over pope Eugenius, who 
had been his disciple, an incomprehensible 
ascendency. Saint Bernard was not, how- 
ever, as skilful a politician as he was a great 
orator ....” : 

Whilst the crusaders were rising at the 
voice of Bernard, the pope was dreaming of 
annihilating the followers of Arnold of Brescia ; 
for this purpose he levied numerous troops, 
made a treaty with the Tiburtines, the de- 
clared enemies of Rome, and went in-person 
to besiege the apostolical city. The unfor- 
tunate inhabitants, soon reduced to the last 
extremity, were constrained to implore the 
clemency of the holy father, and’ engaged to 
abolish the patriciate, to re-establish a prefect 
of his choice, and to ‘recognise that thé sena- 
tors only held their authority from the pontiff. 
Not content with having reduced them be- 
neath his sway, Eugenius exacted that the 
poopie should come to meet him, carrying 

ranches, and that the senators should pros- 
trate themselves at his feet and kiss his san- 
dals. He then made his entrance by the gate 
of St. Peter; but as he feared some attempt 
at assassination, he shut himeelf up in the 
castle of St. Angelo. 

His sojourn in the holy city was not of long 
duration; the faction of Arnold. having re- 
go its strength, obliged him once more to 

ve Rome, and even quit Italy. 

Whilst the pope was flying disgracefully, 
and coming to seek an asylum in France, 
Louis the Seventh was assembling a parlia- 
ment in Burgundy, to have Ralph of Verman- 
dois, his brother-in-law, and the abbot Suger, 
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recognised as the regents of the kingdom in 
his absence. On this occąsion Saint Bernard 
delivered a very remarkable discourse to ob- 
tain mercy for the Jews of France and Bava- 
ria, whose general massacre had been resolved 
upon, in order to draw down the blessing of 
God on the Christians. Then the king, his 
wife Eleonora, and a great number of lords 
and nobles, received the cross at the hands 
of the abbot of Clairvaux. 

This crusade resulted deplorably, especiall 
for the emperor Conrad, and the army whic 
he led into the holy land. Notwithstanding 
the prophecies of Saint Bernard, who had an- 
nounced victories and conquests to the cru- 


-eaders, almost all perished on the way, and 


those who tared hin Palpene found their 
roperty seize: the clergy. 
s dThis war,” says the historian Fra Paolo, 
“was only advantageous to the pope, who 
employed the troops which went to Jerusalem 
in the conquest of provinces adjoining the 
Roman church. Besides, the large sums of 
money which were wrested from the super- 
atition of the faithful, and chiefly from women 
and other persons who could not go to combat 
in the holy land, were not scrupulously em- 
ployed in the crusade ; the pope, the bishope, 
and the princes, adjudging the greater part to, 
themselves.” 

Before the departure of the Christians for 
Syria, Eugenius held a general council at 

reves, where the works of Saint Hildegarde 
were examined. All the fathers of the council 
were astonished at the wisdom exhibited in 
the writings of this young nun, and address- 
ed a letter to her to urge her to publish all 
that the Holy Spirit had revealed to her in its 
divine inspirations. In the same assembly 
Henry, abbot of Fulda, having been convict 
of having abandoned the care of his church 
to secular persons, in order to abandon him- 
self to mundane pleasures, was deposed and 
anathematized. After the termination of the=~ 
synod, the holy father went to Paris, where 
he was received with great honour by Louis 
and bishop Thibald ; both went to meet him, 
and conducted him to the church of Notre 
Dame, where he celebrated divine service, 
and blessed the standard which was to be 
borne in Palestine. 

Eugenius also celebrated a solemn mass in 
the church of St. Genevieve, in presence of 
the king and his court. During the ceremony 
a very strange event took place; the officers | 
of the church had laid apan the steps of the 
altar a magnificent cloth of silk, bordered 
with goid and silver, which excited the covet- 
ousness of the holy father. After the first 
prayer, he prostrated himself on the carpet, 
which, according to the custom of the court 
of Rome, was taking possession of it; he then 
went to the sacristy to clothe himeelf in the 
pontifical ornaments. The Italian priests im- 
mediately approached the altar, and seized on 
the carpet which had been used by the pope; 
the canons perceiving the intentions of these 
ecclesiastical strangers, precipitated them- 
selves upon them to wrest it from their hands; 


— 
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the latter resisted, a struggle took place be- 


tween the French and the Romans, and they 
beat each other with candles and candelabras ; 


at length the canons succeeded in rescuing 


their magnificent carpet, but all in strips. The 
officers of the pope, beaten and humiliated, 
took refuge in the sacristy, and showed to the 
holy father their torn garments and bloody 
faces. Eugenius re-entered the church, and 
seiperionsly demanded justice for the insult 
to his officers. The bigot king decided that the 
canons should be driven from St. Genevieve, 
and that their church, with its dependen- 
cies, should be given to the black monks, that 
is, to the monks of Cluny. Louis confided 
the execution of this order to the abbot Suger, 
and made preparations for his departure to 
the Holy Land. 

The emperor Conrad had already set out 
for Palestine with a formidable army of se- 
venty thousand men. The king of France 
commanded several bodies, which amounted 
to more than eighty thousand men, he was 
also followed by a guard of honour, which 
served as an escort for the queen, his wife. 
After a march of three months, the two princes 
arrived at Constantinople, where they found 
immense magazines of provisions prepared 

-for them by the care of Manuel Comnenus, 
and all things necessary to transport them into 
Asia. But they found a great change as soon 
as they had crossed the Hellespont; the wary. 
Comnenus was desirous of the aid of the 
crusaders, but his policy prevented him from 
rendering them too powerful, and he laboured 
to disorganize their armies; now by delaying 
to send provisions, now by peisoning the flour 
with gypsum and lime, now by giving them 
infidel guides, who delivered up entire bodie: 
to the steel of the Mussulmen. The army 
commanded by Conrad was almost entirely 
exterminated, and he himself obliged to fly 
and go to Ephesus to the king of France. The 
troops of Louis soon underwent the same fate ; 
they were cut to pieces by the infidel, and 
the two princes disgracefully escaped, aban- 
doning their soldiers in distant countries. Con- 
rad returned to Constantinople, from whence 
he went to Germany. Louis disembarked in 
Calabria, and returned to France. 

Such was the result of this expedition which 
had been announced by prophecies and mira- 
cles. Saint Bernard lost much of his consi- 
deration, and was accused by the people of 
. imposture and knavery. ‘ This great saint,” 

says Maimburg, “re Tied that his predictions 
would have been realised, if the abominable 
sins of the Christians had not excited the 
wrath of Jesus Christ, and hindered the effect 
of his promises. He made it appear that the 
crusaders had been soiled by abominations 
more frightful than those of the children of 
Israel. These facts are true, but with like 
reasoning,” adds Maimburg, “it would be easy 
for alt nope to explain their false prophe- 
cies which did not come to pass.” 

~ Whilst the armies of the crusaders were 


wetting with their blood the sands of Pales- 
tine, the holy father was holding ecclesiastical 
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| assemblies in France to judge the heresies of 
Gilbert de la Porea, one of the most learned 
men of the day. The accused appeared be- 
fore a council of French bishops, among whem 
was Bernard, who had been appointed the 
prosecutor by virtue of his office. Bayle af- 
firms, that the holy abbot had himself solicit- 
ed the employment, not from zeal for religi 
but from a base motive of jealousy of the re- 
formers of that age. Two doctors of theol: 
were produced against Gilbert: Adam du 
Petit-Pont, a canon of the church of Paris, and 
‘Hugh of Champ-Fleury, the chancellor of the 
king. Both affirmed that they had heard the 
accused offer propositions contrary to the dis- 
cipline of the church; for example: “that 
the divine essence was not God himeelf; that 
the properties of the persons of the Holy 
Trinity were not the persons themselves; 
finally, that the divine nature could not be- 
come incarnate, and that the person of the 
Son had alone been made human.” Gilbert 
denied formally having ever said that the di- 
vinity was not God; and he produced in testi- 
mony of the truth of his assertions. two of his 
disciples—Ralph, bishop of Evreux, who af- 
terwards became the metropolitan of Rouen, 
and the doetor Ives de Chartres. Eugenius 
found it impossible to render a judgment on 
account of. the diversity of the deposition 
and he was obliged to tefer the decision o 
this important matter to the general council 
which had .been eonvened at Rheims for the 
following year. In the mean time, he sent 
Alberic, bishop of Ostia, as his legate into the 
countship of Toulouse, with orders to pursue 
the monk Henry, e disciple of Peter de Bruys, 
a heretio who bad been burned some time 
before at St. Gilles by order of the pope. 

This intrepid monk continued to teach the 
recepte of his master without being alarmed 
by dread of the scaffold. ‘He preached openly 
against the pontiff, urging the faithful to with- 
draw from obedience to him, and to restrain 
his authority within the limits of the diocese 
of Rome. Eugenius, fearful of the conse- 

mences of these pernicious doctrines, which 
threatened his temporal power and his spirit- 
ual infallibility, authorised the legate Alberic 
to employ all the resources which he had at 
his disposal to annihilate the heretics to the 
last man. He ordered him to use sword, fire, 
and poison ; to pursue and follow them eve 
where like wild beasts; and to give to this 
mission a character of solemnity, he sent 
Geoffrey of Chartres, and St. Bernard to ac- 
company his legate. 

Among the cities infected by the heresy of 
Peter de Bruys, Alby was especially distin- 
guished for its hatred of the pontifical tyranny 
which gave to all this sect the denomination 
of Albigenses; thus it was towards this city 
that the legate of the pontiff and his associ- 
ates directed their steps. They entered Alby 
towards the end of the month of June. The 
people, who had been informed of the object 
of their journey, came to meet them with 
tambours, flutes, and kitchen utensils, and ac- 
companied them even to the bishop’s resi 
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dence in the midst of shouts and the discord- 
‘ant noise of their instruments. The legates, 
farions at this reception, resolved to take ven- 
geance for it. On the following day they 
caused those who had been pointed out by 
the priests of the country to be arrested, and 
compelled them, by frightful tortures, to de- 
nounce the other heretics, and abjure their 
belief. dane y 

Notwithstanding the severity which they 

displayed in their punishments, the legates 
could only obtain a small number of conver- 
sions; and as the exasperation of the people 
continued to increase, ‘they were obli to 
leave the south of France without having 
finished their mission. St. Bernard returned 
with his colleagues to Rheims, whither had 
already come more than twelve hundred pre- 
lates from all parts of France, to assist at the 
eouncil convened by the holy father. They 
were first engaged with the heretic Eon de 
F Etoile, a Breton gentleman, who was grossly 
ignorant, and whose mind was wandering. 
is poor insensate believed himeelf to be the 
Son of God, on account of the resemblance of 
his name with the word Eum, by virtue of 
these words: “ Per eum qui venturus est ;” 
and, in his folly, committed extravagancies 
which the crowd took for miracles. He had 
been soon surrounded by a large: number of 
disciples, who had defended him against the 
attempts to arrest him made by several lords; 
the archbishop of Rheims had at last arrest 
him, by drawing him into a snare, under the 
tetext that he was a convert to his doctrine. 
he pope himself interrogated him; and 
though he could only obtain replies which 
Were so many proofs of his madness, he con- 
demned him to be burned alive. This sen- 
tence was, however, moderated at the solicita- 
tion of the archbishop of Rheims, who obtain- 
ed permission that the unfortunate man, who 
was confided to his keeping, should be con- 
fined in a cloister for the rest of his life, and 
submitted to a rigorous fast. The abbot Suger; 
who was charged with the execution of the 
order, sent him to a convent of his order, and 
the fasting clause was so barbarously ob- 
served, that the unfortunate Eon died of fa- 
mine in his dungeon after three months of 
agony. His disciples were all detivered over 
to the executioner, and burned alive in expia- 
tion of their folly. 

The council then passed on to other mat- 
ters; they decreed several canons to arrest 
the debauchery af the priests, monks, and 
nuns; they reformed some abuses of simony, 
and finally examined the heresy of Gilbert de 
la Porea. A commission, composed of the 
bishops Geoffrey of Leroux, Milan, Jocelyn, 
and Suger, to whom St. Bernard and several 
cardinals were joined, were charged to write 
out a report of it before the pontiff, and to in- 
terrogate the accused. ` : 

¢~rAt the first session, Gilbert brought in a 
at number of the works of the fathers, in 

order to read entire passages which his ad- 

versaries only cited in detached extracts, so 

as to force the sense of the propositions. The 
Vor. I. 3D 
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holy father, fatigued with listening to these 
long dissertations, apostrophised him sharply, 
and ordered him to say briefly whether he be- 
lieved the divine essence was God. “No,” 
replied Gilbert. “We then hold him for 
an heretic,” exclaimed St. Bernard. “Let his 
avowal be written down.” Henry of Pisa, 
who filled the post of secretary of the council, 
was about to obey this order, when Gilbert 
tured towards Bernard, and said, regarding 
him with indignation, «Write also, monk of 
Clairvaux, that the divinity is God.” . The 
abbot, unmoved, continued his address to 
Henry: “Secretary, leave your pen and pa- 
per, and write with iron and the diamond, 
that the divine essence, its form, goodness, 
wisdom, power, all in fine, is really God.” 
This bold proposition scandalized the cardi- 
nals, and produced a long discussion. ` At 
length St. Bernard, conquered by the argu- 
ments of the Roman prelates, and particularly 
by the dialectics of Henry, terminated the 
discussion by saying, “ Well, if the form of 
God is not the divinity, it is more than it, 
since it derives its essence from itself.”— 
The cardinals immediately broke up the sit- 
ting, declaring that they were sufficiently in- 
formed on the matter, and that they would 
retire to deliberate before pronouncing judg- 
ment. They then left the hall, and the pope 
adjourned the council for three days. 

Saint Bernard, who foresaw a check, in- 
trigned with the French bishops, and on the 
following day assembled in his residence ten 
metropolitans, with a great number of abbots, 
bishops, and doctors of the Gallican church, in 
order to decide with them as to what it was 
necessary to do to alarm the cardinals and con- 
strain them to condemn the doctrines of Gil- 
bert. It was agreed among them, that the 
should send the cardinals a creed at the en 
of the articles consecrated by the French pre- 
lates; and the tenor of it was reduced to these 
strange terms: “We believe that the simple 
nature of the divinity is God, and that God is 
the divinity ; we aleo believe that God is wise 
by wisdom, which is himeelf; that he is.great 
by greatness, which ie himeelf ; that he is good 
by goodiiens which is himself, etc.... When 
we speak of three divine persons, we say that 
they are one God and one divine substance ; 
on the other hand, when we speak of the di- 
vine substance, we say it is in three persons, 
and thus of the rest..... We affirm that 
God alone is eternal, and that there exists 
nothing else, whatever may be its denomina- 
tien, that can be eternal without being God. 
.... Finally, we firmly believe that the di- 
vinity iteelf, or the divine nature, is incarnate 
in Christ.” 

Three deputies, Hugh of Auxerre, Milon of 
Terovanne, and the abbot Suger, were instruct- 
ed to present this creed to the pope, and when 
they had been admitted to his presence they 
made this harangue: “We have permitted 
from respect to you, most hoiy father, dis- 
courses which we ought not to hear, when we 
brought the tribute of our intelligence to the 
decision which was to be taken on the heresy 
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of Gilbert. But since yéu have preserved for 
yourself and cardinals the right of pronouno- 
ing on this question, we bring you our profes- 
sion of faith, that you may compare it with 
that of the heretic, so that you may not judge 
without hearing both parties. There exists, 
however, a difference between the conduct 
of the accused and ours ; Gilbert has declared 
that he was ready to correct in his profession 
of faith that which was not in conformity with 
your sentiments; we, on the other hand, pro- 
test to you, that we will persevere for ever in 
ha creed which we deposit in writing at your 
eet.’ 

Eugenius, desiring to avoid a scandal, re- 
plied to the delegates, that the Roman church 
partook of the belief of the Gallican ; that if 
condemned like it the doctrines of Gilbert de 
la Porea, and that the interest manifested by 
the cardinals was only for the person of that 
bishop, who was commendable for his merit. 
On the day appointed the council re-assembied 
in the palace called Tau, on account of its 
form representing the letter T; Gilbert was 
interrogated by the pope himeelf upon dif- 
ferent points of his doctrine. At each incrimi- 
nated article the accused replied: “Holy 
father, if you have any other opinion on this 
proposition, I submit to your wisdom; if, on 
the other hand, you speak or write in ita 
favour, I will do as you.” On this, the assem- 
bly declared that it could not find one so do- 
cile as a schismatic, and contented itself with 
lacerating the writings accused of heresy. 
They prohibited their being read, but they 
pronounced no censure against the author. 

In the same council Raymond, archbishop 
of Toledo, came in the name of Alphonso the 
Eighth, the sovereign of Castile, to accuse 

pe Eugenius of having sold to Alphonso 

enriquez, the count of Portugal, the ttle of 
king, tor an annual payment of four pousda 
weight of gold; he also complained of the 
metropolitan of B who had ingolently re- 
fused to recognise t rimacy of Toledo, 
since the countship of Portugal had been 
erected into a kingdom. “Thus,” added he, 
“for a little gold your pope of Satan de- 
stroyed the political and ecclesiastical hierar- 
chy of Spain, and our misfortunes eall down 
the vengeance of God upon his head.” 

Eugenius rose, pale and trembling with 
rage, to reply to him; but a single glance 
around the assembly showed him that the 
conduct of his advereary met the approval of 
the fathers. He then restrained himself, and 
putting on an hypocritical air, said to the arch- 

ishop, “Your master is illy informed; we 
have pever wished to diminish the greatness 
of his authority, nor attack the rights of his 
créwn; on the contrary, we desire to favour 
his kingdom by granting to him the same in- 
Sulgenne as to the crusaders of the East, if he 
wishes to combat the infidels of Spain. We 
are eqnally desirous that Toledo should re- 
maain the seat of the primate, and we suspend 
frem his episcopal functions the archbishop 


of Braga, who has refused to submit to bis| he 


superior, the primate Raymond. Finally, asa 
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mark of our affection, we will send to king 
Alphonso, by the hands of the bishop of Sego- 
via, the iden rose which the pontilfs are ace 
customed to bless on the fourth Sunday in 
Lent of each year.” 

After the termination of the council of 
Rheims, the Pope went to Clairvaux, where 
he ostentatiously displayed his humility and 
his macerations ; he wore constantly next his 
skin his woollen tunic and never put off the 
cowl; his bed was covered with rich stoffs 
which allowed the mattress made of beaten 
straw and rough horse hair to be seen. He 
also wished to assist at a general chapter of 
abbots a simple monk, and not as president 

t 


or . 

ing his absenee from Italy, the Romans 
had been conquered by the emperor. After 
their submiesion he hastened to leave France, 
and made his solemn entry into Rome in 1149. 
The priests and monks alone came to meet 
him ; the le refused to join in the accha- 
mations. Wit ut troubling himself about the 
hatred of the Romans, he determined to affirm 
the sway of the Holy See over Italy and the 
people who were recently converted to Chris- 
tianity. He sent into Denmark and Norway, 
Nicholas, bishop of Albapo, with the rank o 
legate, to establish an archbishopric; but as 
the Goths and Swedes could not agree, either 
as to the city which was to be chosen as the 
metropolis, nor the prelate whom they wished 
to elevate to the new see, the one demain 
the archbishop of Bremen, the others him o 
Upsal, Nicholas was obliged to return with» 
out having settled any thing. The legate, 
however, established the archbishop of Lun- 
deo as provisional primate of Sweden, and 
gave him authority over all the churches of 
Norway, until they should have designated a 
metropolitan. 

Conrad.the Third died in Germany during 
the following year, leaving his crown to his 
nephew, Frederick the First, surnamed Bar- 
barossa. As soon as this prince was mounted 
on the imperial throne, he sent as del 
to the pontifical court, Hilin, the metropolitan 
of Treves, and Everard, the prelate of Bam- 
burg, to inform the pope of his advent to the 
empire, and to propose to him a treaty of al- 
Nance. Eugenius received the embassadors 
of the monarch favourably ; he appointed seven 
cardinals and Brunon, the abbot of Cavalla, to 
confer with the embassadors of Frederick. 
The bases of the treaty were that the sove- 
reign should grant neither truce nor treaty to 
the citizens of Rome, nor Ronen king of Sicily, 
without the consent of the Holy See; that he 
should promise to push the war against them 
until they had submitted to the pope, them- 
selves, their persons, vaseals, and domains; and 
that, ‘doally, he would engage by oath to de- 
fend him against al] his enemies, and to recover 
for him the domains which the church had lost. 
‘His Holiness promised, on his side, to give 
the imperial crown to Frederick, w ver 
he shoald come to the holy city to receive it ; 
to aid him with all his power 
to maintain obedience among his people, to 
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employ ecclesiastical censures 
enemies, and, finally, to hinder’ 


emperor from making any conquests in ea 


This protocol is dated on the 23d of 

1152. 
~~ But the treaty had scarcely been signed, 
when the old quartal baporean ha empire and 
the priesthood broke out more violently than 
ever, on the occasion of the investiture of the 
archbishopric of Magdeburg, whose titulary 
was about to die. Two partjes disputed for 
this rich metropolitan church ; one wished to 
appoint the treasurer of the chapter of the 
eathedral as archbishop, the other presented 
the prevost, as being worthy to ocoupy 

Episcopal See. As the two faction 

equally powerful, were unwilling sither 
them to yield, and threatened the city with 
the greatest disorders, the emperor deter- 
mined to appoint a metropolitan himeelf, to 
pat an end to the interminable disputes of the 
clergy, and chose Guisman, bishop of Ceits, 
to occupy the archbishopric. 

~Frederick was doubtless in the right in so 
acting ; for the court of Germany, in the treaty 
between Pascal and Henry the Fifth, had re- 
served to itself the power, in a case of schism 
in the nomination of bishops, to choose him 
who appeared most worthy of the episcopate, 
after having advised with the lords of the em- 
pire. But the ambitious Gerard, the prevost 
of Magdeburg, seeing all his hopes cast down 
by this promotion, cried out scandal! ; threat- 
ened the prince with ecclesiastical thunders, 
and went immediately to Rome to have the 
election of Guisman, whom he regarded as 
an intruder into his archbishopric, annulled. 
Eugenius took the side of Gerard, and wrote 
to the emperor, that he must immediatel 
drive his protegé away from Magdeburg, i 
he did not wish to incur the excommunication 
of the Holy See. 5 

~JIn vain did eight of the principal prelates 
of Germany address letters to the pontiff in 
favour of the new metropolitan; Eugenius was 
inflexible ; he even replied to them severely, 
for having dared to defend a prince, who 
treated the canons of the church with con- 
tempt; he blamed them for what he called 
their cowardly condescendence to the wishes 
ef the powers of the earth; and, finally, en- 
joined on them to constrain King Frederick, b 
energetic representation, to leave the chunk 
of re mai free to choose its pastor : “for,” 
added he, “even we ourselves would not dare 
to do any thing contrary to the law of God 
and the holy canons of the church.” Father 
Maimburg thus interprets this last thought : 
“We must conclude from these last words, 
that the pope could not permit any thing con- 
trary to the service of God, because he recog- 
nised himself as inferior to God. And also 
that he could not c the canons and de- 
crees of general councils, beeause he recog- 
nised his authority as submissive to that of 
these councils. An opinion very different 
from that of Pa ork number of 
pretend to be infalli 

aniverse.” 


ble and above entire 


who 
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inst his | ~ Notwithstanding the censures of the church, 
Greek | Frederick, petsuaded that he had not exceed- 


ed his lawful rights, maintained the election 
of the archbishop of Magdeburg. The pope 
then sent prelates into Germany, commissiona 
ed to depose Guisman, but the emperor intera 
fered, and drove them out of his kingdom, 
as Conrad, duke of Franconia, had eads 
one Jourdain des, Ursini. 

On thig subject, and to let it be seen what 
kind of persons were the representatives of 
the pepes, we will cite the letter which St, 
Bernard himself wrote to Eugenius about hia 
legate :——“‘ Your Jourdain des Ursini, most 
holy father, has committed shameful actions 
everywhere. He has stolen the sacred ves- 
sels from the churches; he has conferred the 
ecclesiastical degree on young lads, whose 
beauty informs us by what act of complai- 
sance they have merited them ; he has enter- 
ed the holy dwellings of nuns, where he has 
brought his infamies to their height. It is 
for you, most holy father, to judge what is to 
be done with such an ecclesiastic. For my- 
self, I have done as my conscience dictated ; 
and, I will add, with my ordinary freedom, 
that it were well if your palace were purged 
of all the abominations which it contains. It 
was si A intention not to lay my com- 
plaints before ja ; but the prior of the con- 
vent of Mont Dieu has pressed me to write, 
and know that I have said less than the pub- 
lic... .” This letter of St. Bernard’s pro- 
duced no sensation at the pontifical court; 
besides, Eugenius was too much occupied in 
eetablishing his sway over foreign churches, 
to think of undertaking the least reform in hig 

wn court. + = 

Another of his. legates, John Paperon, start- 
ed for Ireland about the year 1151; but, the 
king ef England having refused to grant him 
a safe-conduct, he was forced to return to 
Rome to confer. with the pope. By the ad- 


vice of the cardinals, it was decided, that 


he should ir to Ireland, but by passing 
through Scotland, which was then govem- 
ed by King David, who was devoted to the 


Holy See. This second journey resulted more 
favourably than the first. He arrived safely 


ip Ireland, and‘ held a eouncil in the new 


monastery of Mellifont, of the order of the 


Citeaux, where he convened the bis! ab- 


bots, kings, dukes, and all the lords of the 
island. Tre 


assembly deereed the erection 


of archiepiscopal sees at Dublin, Tuam, Ar- 


magh, and Cassel. The legate then distri- 
? 
buted to the new metropolitans the palliwms 
which he had brought from Rome; he re» 
duced the Irish priests to the law of celibacy, 
which they not practised befere; and 
reformed a great number ef abuses and old 
superstitions practices. But he was unable 
to render an account of the success of his mis- 
sion to Eugenius, who died before bis retara 
to Rome, on the 8th of July, 1153. The body 
of the pontiff was carried in greet solemn 
and sited in the chureh of the Apost: 
where it oe several miracles. 

ing this reign, that the monk Gre- 
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tian published his collection of apocryphal 
eanna and false decretals, which commenced 
with the pontificate of St. Clement, and finish- 
ed with Pope Siricus: that is, up to the year 
398. Not only did Eugenius sanetion, with ; 
all his authority, this lying compilation, which | 
placed the pontifical See above all the thrones | 
of the earth, but even instituted the grades of | 
bachelor and licentiate in the canon law, for 
ng priests who made the maxims of his 
k their especial study. 

About a month after the death of Eugeniu: 
the celebrated St. Bernard rendered his sou 
to God in the abbey of Clairvaux. His body, 
clothed in its sacerdotal ornaments, was borne 
by the monks into the chapel of the Virgin 
in the presence of an immense concourse 0 
the nobilit and people of the neighbouring 
country. For two days it was exposed to the 
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veneration of the faithful, who eame to apply 
bread, pieces of money, and linen, to make 
relics of them, and uee them in the cure of 
sickness. Qn the second day, the crowd was 
not content with applying the relios to the dead 
body; they commenced disrobing the saint 
of parts of his ‘clothing; they then cut off his 
hair ; and, finally, the profanation was carried 
to such a pomt, that the body, entirely naked, 
and placed upon the alter of the Virgin, be- 
came an object of scandal and horror. 

During his lifetime, Bernard was one of the 
most ardent props of pontifical despotism, and 
the most implacable enemy of the heretics. 
This fervent apostle of the crusades infected 
Europe with his black monks, and founded, 
himself, three hundred and seventy-two mon- 
reso Thus the church has canonised 
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Election of Anastasius—William, the metropolitan of York, is reinstated in his see—Quarrel be- 
tween the church and the emmre—Privileges' granted to the Hospitallers of St. John of Jeru- 


salem— Death of Anastasius. 


Arter the obsequies of Eugenius had been 
performed, the cardinals assembled in the 
church of St. John, of the Lateran, to give 
him a successor; and chose Conrad, bishop 
of Sabine, a Roman by birth, who was pro- 
claimed pope, by the name of Anastasius the 
Fourth. The new pontiff was a venerable 
old man, who was especially distinguished 
for great regularity of morals, and great expe- 
rience in the usages of the court of Rome. 
As soon as the news of his election was 
known in Engl a metropolitan of York, 
named William, who had. been unjustly de- 
posad by Eugenius in the council of Rheima, 

tened to Rome, to demand the revision of 
the sentence pronounced against him. -Anas 
tasius, after having examined the grounds of 
the judgment against him, discovered that his 
predecessor been guilty of great-iniquity 
in condemning an innocent man. _He revoked 
the sentence of deposition, reinstated William 
in all his dignities, and even granted the pal- 
lium to him. 

The holy father was then engaged in ar- 
resting the deplorable effects of the war which 
his predecessor had imprudently excited be- 
tween the altar and the throne, and which 
threatened to be more terrible than any which 
had occurred under the preceding reigns. For 
this purpose, the cardinal Gerard was sent to 
the court of the emperor, to put an end to all 
differences between the Holy See and that 
prince, without, however, sacrificing the in- 
terests of the church. Unfortunately, the 


embaseador did not conform to the orders of 
the pontiff, but had the impudence to speak 
to the sovereign, at a public audience, with 
such arrogance, that he was driven from the 
royal presence. This affront exasperated 
the legate, and produced so violent a fit of 


ranger, that he was strangled by an effusion 


of blood, before they could give him any 
assistance. 

Frederick was desirous, however, of show- 
ing to the pontiff, that he knew how to render 
justice to his good intentions, and to distin- 


‘guish him from his envoys. He sent the 


archbishop of Magdeburg to him to give him 
an account of his siseiioa, and to submit 
himeelf to his judgment. Anastasius received 
Guisman with distinction, and after having 
heard his explanations, he confirmed him in 
his archiepiscopal dignity, and even granted 
him the pallium. This conduct of the pope 
scandalised the greater part of the fanatical 
clergy, and if we can believe Otho of Fri- 
singen, the priests dared accuse the holy 
father of criminal eondescendence towards 
the emperor. 

According to several historians, Anastasius 
published, during the following year, that re- 
markable bull concerning the Knights of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, the same 
who afterwards took the name of the Knights 
of Rhodes and Malta and whose foundation 
goes back to the year 1113, as is indicated by 
a decree of Pascal the Second, addressed to 
Gerard, the first grand master of the order. 
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Anastasius in his bull, which is moat explicit, 
confirmed the grand master Raymond, in his 
right of exemption from the jurisdiction of 
the patriarch of Jerusalem ; he added— 

“As all your property is designed for the 
support of pilgrims and the poor, we prohibit 
laymen and ecclesiastics ot ay tank, from 
exacting tithes therefrom. We interdict all 
bishops from publishing suspensions or anathe- 
mas in the churches placed under your au- 
thority, and even when an interdict is obliged 
to be fulminated in a country in which you 
are located, divine service shall still be cele- 
brated in your churches, only with closed 
doors, and without ringing the bells. That 
you may be able always to celebrate mass, 
we permit you to receive into your temples, 

riests and clergy of all nations, after having 
Brst informed yourselves of the correctness 
of their morals, and the regularity of their 
ordination. If the prelates to whom they are 
subjected, refuse to grant them to you, I au- 
thorize you, by virtue of the power which 
has been delegated to the Holy See, to take 
them by force, and from the moment they 
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shall have entered your temples, they shall 
be subject to your chapter and the pope alone. 
We also permit you to receive into your hos- 
pitals, laymen to serve the poor. We prohibit. 
the laymen, that is the knights who shall be 
received into your company, from returni 
to the world ater having taken the habit a 
the cross. We prohibit them also from oing 
into anether order under the pretence of Ten ° 
ing a more austere life. You will cause your 
altars and oratories to be dedicated by the 
diocesan bishops, if he will do it gratuitously ; 
but if not, you will select another prelate. 
Finally, we confirm you in all the domains 
and lordships, which your order possesses in 
Asia or in Europe, or which it may in future 
uire.” 
|. History is silent on.the other actions, of this 
pope. It is probable that he followed the 
counsels of wisdom and moderation, as he did- 
‘at the commencement of his reign. He held 
the Holy See for fourteen months and some 
days, and died on the 2d of December, 1154, 
regarded as the best pontiff who had governed 
the church for several centuries., 
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Singular history of Adrian before his ponti 
rer 


Rome~Adrian quits the holy 
the king of Sicily—Complaints 
Peace ıs concluded between the po: 


1154.] 
His election—Troubles at Rome—The empe- 


oes into Ltaly—Arnold of Brescia is arrested—Interview between the pope.and Frederick 
Barbarossa— Depntation of Romans—Coronation of Frederick Barbarossa—Violent sedition at 
city, and the emperor 
of” the people against 
and the king of Sicily—. 


to Germany—Excommunication of 
fe 3 ay Hospitaliers of Jerusalem— 
drian gives the crown of Ireland 


to the king of England—Quarrel between the emperor and the pope—Death of Adrian. 


“Diving Providence appears to have been 
careful to have drawn Adrian from the dust, 
to seat him on the throne of St. Peter, and to 
plaoe him above the princes of his people.” 

uch is the exordium of Maimburg in his his- 
tory of Adrian the Fourth, The holy father 
wae an Englishman by birth, and the son of a 
village clerk, named Nicholas Breakspeare, 
who was so poor, that, having no means o 
living after the death of his wi e, he had been 
obliged to serve as a domestic in the kitchen 
of the convent of St. Albans. The young Ni- 
cholas, abandoned by his father, lived by alms 
until he had attained the age of manhood ; he 
then crossed the sea, and went to France to 
mend his fortune. He stopped by chance at 
St. Ruffus, near Avignon, a chapter of regular 


and applied himself to study with great apti- 
tude. His progress in science and oratorical 
art acquired for him such a reputation, that 
after the death of the abbot, William the 
Second, he. was chosen to succeed him in the 
government of the chapter, and the direction 
of all the cloisters of the order. As he was 
truly a good man, he was desirous of under- 
taking the reform of the canons, whose dis- 
cipline was very much relaxed. They then 
leagued against him, and revolted against 
his authority, and even dared to accuse him, 
before Pope Eugeniue, of infamous crimes, in 
order to procure his deposition and excommu- 
nication. 

But the holy father was so touched by the 
wisdom and moderation which Nicholas ex- 


canons: The poor Englishman interested the | hibited in his defence, that he took his part, 


superior ; and as he was of an agreeable ex- 
terior, wise iri his discourse, and of a mild 
and modest character, he -insinuated himself, 
little by little, into the good graces of the 
canons, and finished by obtaining the habit 
of the order. For several years Nicholas ex- 
hibited a ecrupulous regularity in his duties, 


| aod drove the canons from his presence, say- 


ing to them :—“TI now know the shameful 
cause of your calumnies. Go, false monks, 
choose an abbot who tolerates your disorders; 
this one shall remain with me.” They re- 
tired in confusion, though inwardly satisfied 
with the decision of the pontif.. Nicholas 
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was then elevated to the bishopric of Albano, 
and sent, with the title of legate, into Norway, 
to instruct that barbarous people in evangelica 
tmth. He had only returned into Italy eight 
days, when Anastasius the Fourth died. On 
the day succeeding his funeral ceremonies, 
the cardinals assembled in the palace of the 
Lateran, and proclaimed Nicholas soverei; 

pontiff by the name of Adrian the Fourth. 


This election filled the king of England with | h 


joy, who was flattered at seeing on the apos- 
tolic throne, a pope who was born his subject. 
He addressed to him a letter of congratula- 
tion, in which he exhorted him to fill the 
church with worthy ministers, and to procure 
aid for the Christians of the Holy Lani. 

The partizans of religious reforms, who had 
concursed in the election of Adrian, hoped 
that the pope, out of gratitude, would restore 
to the Roman people the rights of which 
they had been despoiled during the pontifi- 
cate of Eugenius. The members of the sen- 
ate consequently presented themselves before 
him, to ask that the members of the assembly 
should be charged with the government of the 
state, as during the primitive republic. But 
they soon discovered how much sovereign 
power can change men. Adrian, become 
pope, forgot that he owed his tiara to the peo- 
ple, refused this just demand, and drove away 
the senatars ; after which he retired to the Va- 
tican, whose high walls, garnished with sol- 
diers, paved him beyond the reach of the 
rage of the people. ; 

Arnold of Brescia, immediately recommenced 
his eloquent preaching, and Rome was in full 
revolt; no excess was, however, committed 
by the insurgents, except against Gerard, a 
cardinal priest, who was -discovered to be a 
spy of the holy father. He was met in the 
street by a party of rebels, who beat him with 
the flat side of their swords, and left him for 
dead on the spot; he, however, recovered 
from his wounds. 

Adrian, alarmed by a revolt which threat- 
ened to become general, resolved to strike 
their superstitious minds by a blow of autho- 
rity. He lanched a bull of excommunication 
against the holy city itself, and caused divine 
service and the sacraments to be every where 
intermitted. Then, as he had foreseen, su- 
perstition conquered hatred, and the Romans 
came to beseech him to pardon them; pe = 
me lemisolvea on the gospels to drive mold 
of Brescia, and his followers, from the city and 
territories. The pontiff received their oath, 
and promised te raise the interdict as soon as 
they had fulfilled their promises. The un- 
fortunate Arnold of Brescia was sacrificed, and 
compelled to quit the city at the moment 
when the holy dither sallied forth in triumph, 
from the city Leonine, to go to the palace 
the Lateran, where he solemnly celebrated 
divine service. 

Whilst the Romans were driving away and 
taking back their pontiffs, Frederick Barba- 
rossa was laying siege to the Italian cities, 
which refused to recogniee his authority. He 

already received the iron crown at Pavia, 
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and was preparing to push on to the holy cit 
to be ond emperor, where Adrian, ie 


1 | formed of his plans, and fearing leat his Jour- 


ney had a hostile end, sent three cardinals to 
confer with him regarding bis coronation, and 
his intentions towards the Holy See. The 
embassadors went to St. Quiricus in Tuscany, 
where they found Frederick ; he, from con- 
siderations of policy, received them with great 
onours, promised entire submission to the 
Holy See, and even had the meanness to sur- 
render Amold of Brescia, who had taken 
tefuge under his protection. This courageous 
apostle of liberty was immediately loaded 
with chains and sent to Rome, where the car- 
dinals condemned him to be burned alive. 
The sentence was carried into execution on 
the very day of the condemnation, and the 
executioner cast his ashes into the Tiber. 
Thus died he who wished to free the people 
from disgraceful pontifical slavery. 

Frederick, who well knew the policy of the 
holy father, and, dreaded some perdy in the 
pope, was in no hurry to ratify the treaty 
which had been submiited to him, and wished 
to await the retum of Arnold and Anselm, 
the metropolitans of Cologne and Ravenna, 
who bad Boen sent as embassadors to the 
sovereign pontiff. The latter, who also dis- 
trusted Frederick, refused to give a definite 
answer, until the return of his embassadors 
who were at St. Quiricus. During this negotia- 
tion, which was long protracted, the holy 
father remained retired in an impenetrable 
fortress, called Citta di Castello. 

At last the deputies, shuffled from place to 
place, met on the road, and by common con- 
sent decided to go together to the king, who 
had advanced as far as Viterba with his army. 
Frederick listened to their propositions in re- 
gard to the treaty, and promised to give the 
pope all the sureties he asked. The cardinals 
immediately brought in the relics, the cross, 
and the. Bible, and a knight swore in the name 
of the emperor to preserve the pontiff Adrian, 
and the ecclesiastics of the sacred college, 
eafe in their lives, members, liberty, honours, 
and propefty. The legates then returned to 
the holy father, who determined to go to the 
camp of Frederick. He was received by the 
German lords, and a multitude of clergy and 
laymen, who accompanied him with great 

as far as the tent of their sovereign ; 
Patt bishops and cardinals of his suite eaten | 
perceived that the prince had refused to h 
the stirrup of the pope, retired at once from 
the cortége, and retook their way to Cita di 
Castello. 

Adrian at first appeared embarrassed 
their departure; he, however, descended 
from his horse, and placed himeelf on the 
sofa which was prépared for him. The em- 
peror then prostrated himself at his feet: and 
after having kissed his sandal, rose to receive 
the kiss of peace ; but the pontiff repulsed him 
with his hand. “You have rendered yourself 
ata of this favour, Prince, by refusing to 
fill an office by which all orthodox sovereigns 
have regarded themselves as honoured.” 
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In vain did Frederick observe that no ec- 
olesiastical canon obliged him to conform 
to ridiculous practices. Adrian-was unwilling 
to listen to any explanation, and two days 
passed in useless conferences. At last the 

ing, on the third day, consented, by the ad- 
vice of his lords, to perform the duties of 
quite to the holy father ; and in the presence 
oi the whole army, held his stirrup for 'a 
stone’s cast, to obtain from the pontiff the kiss 


of m : 

n their side, the Romans, who, after the 
departure of the pope, had undertaken anew 
to obtain their liberty, dreading the pontifical 
vengeance, hastened to send an embassy to 
the princo to place themselves under his pro- 
tection. The deputies addressed him as fol- 
lows: “We come, great prince, in the name 
of the senate and Roman le, to offer you 
the imperial crown, and to h you to 
free us from the disgraceful yoke of priests. 
We have already made you our fellow citizen 
and our prince; in return, however, you owe 
us the confirmation of our ancient customs, 
and of the laws which your predecessors have 
granted us. You should re-establish the 
senate and the order of knights, and you 
should defend us from every insult, even to 
the shedding of blood; and for all this we 
ask from you guarantees by letter and oath.” 
... They were about to continue, but Frede- 
rick, astonished at the commencement of this 
address, interrupted them by a motion of his 
hand, and taking up the word said, “Rome is 
no loager what it has been ; its power is an- 
nihilated; it was first subjugated by the 
Greeks, then by the Franks, ahd now, height 
of humiliation! it is governed by a priest; 
I do not desire to be either your fellow citizen 
or your prince ; my predecessors, Charles and 
Otho, conquered Italy and Rome by their 
valour ; like them, I am your master by the 
right of. the sword, the only one which esta- 
blishes the legitimate possession of prinees; 
and no power under heaven can release you 
from my authority.” 

After this discourse, the courtiers of the 
proud monarch inaotently demanded from the 
embassadors, if they had any thing to reply 
in relation to the great truths which the em- 
peror had so well expressed. They kept 
silence, and returned to Rome. 

As soon as the pope was informed of the 
departure of the Romans, he sought out the 
prince, and having mildly rep ed him for 
the vivacity of his language in regard to him- 
self, said to him, “ You have done all the bet- 
ter in driving away these deputies, since you 
are ignorant of the perfidy of the senators. 
They hate equally popes and kings, and if 
they came to you it was to betray me; and 
now they have returned to Rome to deceive 
you. Prevent this then by sending your troops 
at once beneath the walls of the city Leoniue, 
and the ehurch of St. Peter, that my officers 
may surrender them to you, whilst there is 
yet time.” 

The emperor followed this advice, and gent 
a thousand 1 knights, under the command of 
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cardinal Octavian ; the city and church were 
immediately occupied by the Germans, and 
on the next day, the pope, accompanied by 
his cardinals, went to the city Leonine to wait 
for the king, who followed him at the head 
of a numerous escort. The prince made his 
entry in robes of ceremony, and presented 
himself at the church of St. Martin of Tours, 
where he first took the oath of obedience to 
the pontiff. They both then went to the 
church of St. Peter. 

Frederick approached the confessional of 
the apostle, and knelt before the prince of the 
cardinal bishops, who recited the first prayer ; 
two other prelates pronounced the secon 
prayer, and a third administered to him the 
sacred unction ; he then received the sword, 
sceptre, and imperial crown from tne hands 
of the pontiff. After the ceremony, he re- 


turned to his camp with the same train, and 


in the same manner, as he had come; but he 
had scarcely quitted Rome, when the citizens 
rushed on the church of St. Peter, and mas- 
sacred all the priests they could seize, in re- 
venge of the infamous treason of the pontiff. 
Some squires of the prince who had remained 
in Rome experienced the same fate, and the 
insurgents even wished to besiege the ponti- 
fical palace. The emperor arrested the exe- 
cution of this plan by marching all his troops 
on ‘Rome; the people fought bravely until 
night, and repulsed the Germans. On the 
next day the strife recommenced with new 
rage ; at last, overcome by numbers, the citi- 
zens were compelled to yield and submit. 
As the heat was excessive, and the plains 
were parched by the sun, forage began to 
fail, and the emperor was constrained to quit 
the environs of Rome with his cavalry ; the 
holy father accompanied him to his new 
uarters at Ponte-Lucano, near to Tibur or 
ivoli, where he celebrated the festival of the 
apostle Peter. During divine service Adrian 
granted absolution to all the German soldiers 
who had combated in his cause against the 
Romans, and granted them the same indul- 
pes as.if they had made war in the Holy 
d against the enemies of God. 
It is a politica] axiom, that it is difficult for 
a good understanding to exist between two 
tyrants who claim the same rights. Thusa 
simple accident divided the pontiff and the 
emperor. When they were entering Tibur, 
the consuls of the city came to present the 
keys to Frederick, declaring that they sub- 
mitted to his authority and not to that of the 
pontiff; in this the prince acquiesced. But 
Adrian and his cardinals immediately pro- 
tested against what they called the felony 
of Tibur, maintaining that this city pertained 
to the Roman church and had no right tọ 
choose for iteelf a master. This opposition 
irritated the emperor, who replied, that he 
should regard the acquisition of the city as 
just and equitable until he should have con- 
erred with the lords of his court. These en- 
deavoured to appease him, and to show him, 
that by exhibiting at this moment hostility to 
the pope, he might excite against himself the 
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rince of Capua, the duke of Apulia and even 
fhe king of Sicily. Frederick then restored 
the keys to the holy father, and confirmed 
him by an authentic deed in possession of 
this city, with, however, this clause, “Saving 
the imperial right.” He, however, todk oc- 
casion to leave the pontiff, and Adrian found 
himself compelled to return to Rome. 

William, surnamed the Bad, had mounted 
the throne of Sicily and sent embassadors to 
the ‘apostolic court to demand the confirma- 
tion of the rights and privileges of his king- 
dom. But the pontiff, who claimed several 
important cities for his see, refused to satisfy 
the jast demands of the prince. The latter, 
indignant at the: bad faith of the pope, took 
up arms, attacked the territories of the Roman 
church, blockaded Beneventum, and seized 
several palaces of Campania. Adrian, on his 
side, lost no time; he lanched the thunders 
of the Vatican against William, declared his 
states under interdict, and invoked the wrath 
of God on the head of the guilty one; he then 
collected troops, entered Campania, and re- 
duced the whole country as far as Beneventum, 
Whilst he was besieging this city he received 
a letter from Manuel Comnenus, offering him 
aid in men aad money to achieve the con- 
quent of the Peninsula, if he would surren- 

er to him three maritime cities of Apulia. 
William, informed.of this negotiation by his 
spies, endeavoured to avert the storm by treat- 
ing, himself, with the holy father.: He pro; 
to him in exchange for the investiture of Sicily, 
to grant freedom to all the churches of his 
kingdom, to take an oath of fidelity and obe- 
dience to him, to grant him three places in 
full sovereignty, to furnish troops to reduce 
the Romans, and finally, to pay large sums 
» as an indemnity for the war. 

Adrian, in the pride of triumph, intoxicated 
by a new victory which had rendered him 
master of Beneventum, rejected the offers of 
the prince and replied that he would not stop 
until he had driven his troops into thé sea. 
Taking counsel from his desperate position 
alone, William advanced into Campania with 
hastily levied bands, reconquered the cities 
he had lost, and in his turn laid siege to Bene- 
ventum, in which the pontiff was. The siege 
was urged with such vigour, that Adrian, hav- 
ing no.hopes of being succoured in time, was 
obliged to capitulate and conclide a very dif- 
ferent treaty from that which had been pro- 
posed to him, and in which it was agreed that 
the prince should preserve the investiture of 
the kingdom of Sicily without indemnity or 
condition. After the bull was signed, Wil- 
liam was admitted to prostrate himself at the 
feet of Adrian, to do bins liege homage and 
receive the kiss of peace. 

During the same year (1156) Foucher, pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, sent letters to the pope, 
complaining of the knights hospitallers, and 
of the abuses which they made of their pri- 
vileges by receiving into their churches Chris- 
tians who had been- excommunicated by the 
bishops, and by causing the.prieste of their 
order to administer the viaticum, extreme 
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unction, and ecelesiastical sepulture. In his 
letter, Foucher accused them of net observing 
the interdicts lanched against cities, of ringing 
the belis of their churches in contempt of the 
canons, of celebrating service publicly and in 
a loud voice, and in receiving the offerings 
of the people to the prejudice of the mother 
churches, He finally besought the holy father 
to prohibit them frum proceeding to the con- 
secration or deposition of their priests without 
the participation of the prelates, and to order 
them to pay him a tithe on their lands and 
revenues. He further accused them of hav- 
ing made him undergo humiliation, by erect- 
ing a magnificent hospital opposite the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which, from the rich- 
ness of its architecture, eclipsed his metropoli- 
tan church; he complained that they rung 
their belle with all their might whenever he 
tose to preach, and added, that having dared 
to reproach them for: their conduct, he had 
been assailed by the knights even in the pa- 
triarchal palace, and that darts had been 
hurled at him even at the very altar of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The hospitallere had, in fact, 
rendered themselves so redoubtable that no 
one dared resist them in the kingdom of Pales- 
tine, not even the bishops and patriarch, be- 
cause they were entirely independent by vir- 
tue of the’ bull granted them by Anastasius 
the Fourth. 

Foucher, worn out by the continual perse- 
cutions of which himseif and his clergy were 
the objects, determined to go to Rome to for- 
tify his demands. He consequently embarked 
with two Metropolitans, and came as far as 
Otranto ; when they arrived in that city, they 
learned that all Apulia was invaded by the 
troops of the king of Sicily, the Greeks, and 
the allies of the pontiff; fearful of falling into 
the hands of these undisciplined bands, they 
returned by sea as far as the March of Aun- 
cona; and tought to find the holy father by 
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But Adrian was already advised of the 
coming of the patriarch by the hospitallers, 
who had gained him to their side, and when 
the oriental prelates presented themselves at 
Ferrentina, they found an inflexible jud 
who refused to give them the slightest satis- 
faction ; they were then compelled to retrace 
their steps in sadness to Jerusalem. - 

John of Salisbury, a celebrated historian, 
the compatriot and intimate friend of the pope, 
was so shocked by this denial of justice, that 
he addressed violent sarcasms to him, which 
have been preserved in his writings. “ Do you 
know what is the opinion of wise men about 
the Roman church ?”’ wrote this bold prelate. 
“Tt is not favourable to you, holy father, they 
affiem that your church instead of being the 
mother of the faithful, is the stepmother ; 
they say that it only contains scribes an 
pharisees, who carry the burthen of their ini- 
quities upon their shoulders; they say that 
the priests, instead of serving as models to the 
flock, accumulate precious furniture in their 
palaces, and load their tables with gold and 
silver ; they say that their avarice is extreme, 
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and that they do nothing for the poor but by- your justice that an unheard of crime has been 


way of ostentation. They accuse your c 

of committing exactions through all Christen- 
dom—of encouraging collisions between the 
people and-princes, to enrich themselves in the 
midst of the general confusion. Even you, holy 
father, have become an object of hatred ; 
the faithful maintain that you build superb 
palaces at their expense, and allow the tem- 
ples of Christ. to go to ruins; they say that 
you are covered with ornaments of gold and 
purple, whilst the poor, covered with rags, die 
with hunger on the steps of the palace of the 
Lateran. For myself, I declare that I prac- 
tice what you teach, and am careful how I 
imitate-what you do. All the world applauds 
and flatters you; they call. you father and 
sovereign. t if you are a father, why do 
you not listen to your children, when they 
penant themselves before you with empty 

ds, and figures gaunt with famine? 

you are a sovereign, why do you oppress the 
people who give to kings the very robes 
that cover them? a true Christian does not 
so conduct himself, and I must inform you 
that are out of the evangelical way.” 

Adrian, in his reply, avowed to the prior 
bishop, that he found only misery and turpitude 
in the Holy See, and that he would rather, for 
the safety of his soul, live still by alms in 
England than wear the tiara. 

John of Salisbury then went to the holy 
city, to solicit the Investiture. of Ireland for 
the king of England. The pope yielded to 
his solicitations, and published the bull in 
favour of Henry. It isas follows: “ Prince, no 
one doubts, and you yourself admit, that [re- 

„as well as all islands which have re- 
ceived the faith of Christ, belong to the Holy 
See, and that the popes can dispose of them 
as they see right. As you’ have e d to 
eause this people to submit to the religious 
and political laws of the Roman church, and 
to constrain them to pay to our see a penny 
a year for each house, we authorise you to 
subjugate them by all possible means; but 
always with the express condition, that you 
preserve the rights of the Holy See.” 

As a token of investiture, the pope joined 
to this bull a ring of gold, set with an emerald, 
and a deed by which he freed the king from 
a solemn oath he had taken, to ale H 

is brothers their nages, on which he 
already caianiously eae t 

On the following year, occurred a violent 
quarrel on account of the arrest of Esquel, 
archbishop of Lunden. This prelate, on his re- 
turn from a pilgrimage to Rome, where he 
made magnificent presents to the holy father, 
had been attacked in the territory of the em- 
pire by highway robbers, who had notonly en- 
tirely despoiled him, but even retained him.as 
a prisoner, to wrest a large ransom from him. 

Adrian being informed of this sacrilegious 
arrest, wrote to the emperor to complain of 
the negligence of the court of Germany, in 
hunting up aad punishing the guilty. “ Seve- 
ral requests have already been addressed to 
you, prince,” he said k him, “to recall to 
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committed in your kingdom, and we are as- 
tonished that you have not yet pursued the 
authors of this attempt. You know, however, 
that our venerable brother Esquel of Lunden, 
has been robbed by wretches who still retain 
him in bonds; and you are silent, instead of 
employing the authority and the sword which 
you have received from Ged to punish the 
guilty. Who are these wretches who merit 
such indulgence at your hands? must we 
believe the calumny which accuses you of 
protecting them? must we recall to your re- 
collection, that we have not conferred on you 
the dignity of emperor to authorise crime ? 
Hasten then to obey our orders, since you 
have promised us a filial obedience.” 

This letter having been translated literally 
into German by Rinaldus, the imperial chan- 
cellor, to the lords who were assembled in 
council, they, indignant at the insolence of the 
pontiff, exciaimed, that it was disgraceful to 
suffer a priest {o pretend that the emperors 
of Germany held the empire and the king- 
dom of Italy only by permission of the po 
They protested against this tendency of the 
Holy See to transmit to posterity falsehood for 
truth, and which it enforced by enregistering 
it in history, not only by its writings, but even 
by its decretals sed monuments. In fact, in 
a saloon of the palace of the Lateran, Lothaire 
had been represented receiving the crown on 
his knees, from the hands of the pontiff Pascal 
the First; and above the picture this legend 
was wrilten:—“The king stopped at the sil- 
ver,door, after having sworn to preserve the 
rights of the chureh; he was then admitted 
into the temple, and acknowledged himself: 
to be the vassal of the pope, who conferred on 
him the supreme crown.” 

Frederick severely Eee the legnice 
who had dared to bring him the letter of Ad- 
rian. One of them boldly replied to him :— 
“ Prince, from whom, then, do you believe 
you hold the empire, if not from the pope?” 
At these words the Germans sprang from their 
seats; and Otho, the imperial sword-bearer, 
rose precipitately and threw himself upon the 
legate to kill him. Frederick had barely time 
to seize his arm. He thus saved the life of the 
envoy of the pontiff, and contented himself 
with driving him from the council-chamber, 
enjoining on him to leave Germany at once. 

Frederick then published a manifesto 
against the Holy See, in which the holy father 
was accused .of altering the union between 
the empire and the priesthood. “The legates 
of this sacrilegious pope,” added the prince, 
“the cardirals Roland and Bernard, were the 
bearers of several blank letters, to be use 
according to circumstances, either to despo' 
the churches of Germany, or to excommuni- 
cate and depose ns, as if we were a orig ty 
subjection to the jurisdiction of the Holy See. 
But we foresaw their designs, and for the 
safety of our peeple and ourselves have driven 


them away in disgrace. For, as we hold the 
empire from God alone, who has subjected 
nations 


to the sword of force, as the apostle 
37 
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Peter himself said, ‘ honour ’ we de- 
clare that clergy and laity, of every rank, who 
shall maintain that our crown is a dependency 
on the court of Rome, shall be immediately 
punished ; for we have decided to expose our 
throne and our life in the maintenance of out 
dignity.” ; 

Well determined to punish the pope and 
cardinals, Frederick assembled his troops at 
Augsburg, and was preceded into Germany 
by the chancellor Rinaldus and‘ by Otho, count 
palatine of Bavaria, commissioned to cause 
the imperial authonty to be recognised in all 
the cities. Adrian, alarmed. by the success 
of the lieutenants of the emperor, and fearin, 
the effects of his vengeance, decided to sen 
an embassy to him to treat of Two 
cardinals, Hans and Hyacinthus, were select- 
ed for this difficult negotiation. Before their 
departure, the legates demanded of the com- 
missioners of the emperor, whom they found 
at Modena, a safe-conduct into Germany, 
which was readily granted them. But, not- 
withstanding, two counts palatine attacked 
their escort in the passes of the Alps, made 
them prisoners, and placed them in irons. In 
vaiu did they exhibit the safe-conduct of the 
imperial commissioners: their captors re- 
fused to set them at liberty; and they were 
obliged, in order to obtain permission to con- 
tinue their route, to bring the brother of Hya- 
cinthus from Rome, who remained as a hos- 
Ber for them until their ransom was entirely 


Pat last, after many fatigues and dangers, 
they arrived at the camp at Augsburg. Having 
been admitted, on the following day, to the 
presence of Frederick, they prostrated them- 
selves at his feet, saluting him in the name 
of the Pope and the sacred college, as empe- 
ror of Rome and of the world. They besought 
him to grant a full pardon to the pontiff for 
all that had passed; and presented him a 
letter, retracting the one which had excited 
his anger. Frederick, satisfied with this act 
of submission by the Holy See, declared, that 
he restored his friendship to the pontiff and 
clergy of Rome ; and gave to the embassadors 
the kiss of peace. He also made.them mag- 
nificent presents and sent them back into 
Italy. But this quarrel had scarcely. termi- 
nated, when there broke out another, still 
more violent, between the emperor and the 
pone, on account of the duke of Poland, who 

d refused to do liegé homage on his knees 
to Frederick, and had placed himself under 
the rl is of the court of Rome. 

e emperor Barbarossa was now undoubt- 
edly the most powerful monarch in Europe. 
Of his own authority he had given the royal 
crown of Bavaria to Ladislaus, and the in- 
vestiture of Poland to the king of Denmark ; 
Hungary was a tributary of the empire, and 
England itself sent embassadors, carrying rich 
pone to this prince, to obtain his alliance. 

ally, all Germany was under the absolute 
sway of Frederick, and throughout the whole 
extent of his immense estates, no enemy 
dared to rise against the sovereign. Milan 
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alone had sought to reclaim its freedom, and 
a numerous army had immediately invaded 
Italy ; the country had been devastated, the 
ople murdered, and all returned to their 
vate: Adrian, jealous of his exercising for 
himself and his own‘ advantage a despotism 
which he regarded asan attribute of the Hol 
See, had eagerly seized on the occasion which 
Boleslaus furnished him to censure the em- 
He wrote a respectful and energetic 
etter to Frederick, to recall to his memory 
the solemn oath which he had sworn, before 
the confessional of St. Peter, to protect all the 
allies of the church. A priest only was com- 
missioned to carry this missive to the court of 
Augsburg; but the prince received the re- 
monstrances of the holy father very badly, 


and sent him the following letter, in the for- 


mulary used by the emperors in the first ages 
of the church, placing his own name betore 
that of the pope: “Art thou ignorant, then, 
bishop of Rome, that thou holdest all thou pos- 
sessest from the liberality of princes? Open 
history, and thou wilt fully convince thyself 
of this truth. Therefore, why should we be 
prohibited from exacting homage from him 
who holds his royalty from us? Is it because 
thou hast decided that this ceremony was 
useless? Render then to God that which 


is God's, and to Cesar that which is Cæsars. 


Thou complainest that our churches and cities 
are closed against thy cardinals ; but would it 
be better, falee bishop, that we should open 
our coffers to thy pillagets, to permit them to 
carry off our silver and gold? Are we then 
so very culpable, because we wish to place a 
bridle on thy insatiable avarice? When thy 
priests shall come to preach the holy maxims 
of the church, we will no longer interdict their 
entering our dwellings! Go to! we know too 
well the infamous morals of thy clergy, and 
we know that the demon of pride and avarice 
has seized for ever on the throne of the apos- 
tle.....” 

This letter was given to officers who were 
to carry it to Rome, and who were to avail 
themselves of their mission to confer with the 
citizens as to the best meansof seizing on the 
principal fortresses of the city; but this pro- 
ject was suspended by the death of Adnan, 
which took place on the Ist of September, 
1159, in the city of Anaginna. His remains 
were transported to Rome, and deposited in 
the church of St. Peter. Conrad of Urspe 
relates a very singular story about the death 
of the pontiff; he affirms, that on the day on 
which he wrote the bull of excommunication 
against Frederick Barbarossa, he drank a 
cup of water from a fountain in which there 
was accidentally an insect, which fastened 
on his throat, and ate the œsop 8, not- 
withstanding all the aid of the most skilful 
poyacians, Other historians attribute his 

eath toa quinsy. 

During a reign of about five years, Adrian 
was occupied in increasing the domains and 
treasures of Saint Peter, and his avarice was 
so sordid, that he constantly refused to send 
the least aid to his relatives at Canterbury, 
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referring that they should live by alms and | Scriptures, commands the death of oppressore 
the charity of the perish priest, rather than see of the people, and the prophets have cited 
his purse diminish. Jael and the beautiful Judith.” His book ter- 
o judge of the spirit of reform during the|minates with maxims which recall to our 
second half of the twelfth century, it is suffi- | minds those of Gregory the Seventh. He 
cient to analyse two works which John of says, “that kings are subject to the church; 
Salisbury published during the pontificate of | that they receive fronrit the power to punish, 
Adrian. In the first, called Polycraticus, he | as the executioner receives from justice the 
treats of the amusements of the courtiers, and | right to torture men, and that thus they are 
the vestiges of the philosophers ; he condemns | the instruments of the priesthood, since they 
play, the chase, music, and the dance, which | exercise functions which would soil the hands 
were the sole occupations of the lords; he fof the priest.” 
blames the customs of courts in maintaining} In his second work, entitled Metalogicus, 
troops of buffoons, magicians, and astrologers;|he treats of wholesome dialectics and true 
and, finally, expresses very singular ideas, for | eloquence; he enumerates the great men who 
a priest, on the subject of regicide. “Notj|were his contemporaries, and criticises the 
only,” says the learned prelate, tis it permit- | rhetoricians and sophists with profound sa- 
ted to put a king to death, but it is even just, | gacity ; he even attacks Aristotle, and points 
even meritorious, to strike down a tyrant ; for | out the errors of that philosopher, whilst still 
he who oppresses by the right of the sword, | showing himself to be an admirer of his 
should perish by the sword. God, inthe Holy | writings. 
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ALEXANDER THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
; ~ FIFTH POPE. 


VICTOR THE F OURTH, ANTI-POPE. 
[A. D. 1159] 


Election of Alexander the Third—Schism in the Roman church—Election of Victor—The anti- 
pope persecutes his es for Alexander—Letters for Octavian—Deputalion from 
the emperor to Alexander—Conduct of the pope to the embassadors—The anti-pope is favoured 
by the emperor—Consequences of the schism—Alexander takes refuge in France—He excom- 
municates the emperor—Conferences of St. Jean de Laune—Honours rendered to the pope by 
the kings of France and England—Death of Victor—Election of the anti-pope, Pascal the 
Third—Return of the pontiff to Rome—Second flight of Alexander—Embassy from Eng- 
land— Assassination of the archbishop of Canterbury—Absolution of the king of England— 
The emperor is crowned by the anti-pope—cowardice of Frederick Barbarossa—He consents 
to be trampled under feet by the pontiff—Peace between the altar and the throne—Submission 
of the antt-pope Calixtus—History of the anti-pope Lando—Council of the Lateran—Cru- 
sade against the Albigenses—Persecution of the Waldenses—Death of Alexander the Third. 


Arter the death of Adrian, the bisheps and | rated Octavian; in his rage, he fell upon his 
cardinals assembled in the church of St.! competitor, struck him a violent blow on his 
Peter, to proceed to the election of a pope. | faces which drew blood, tore the cape from his 
But a division having broken‘ out in the con- | shoulders,and would without doubt have finish- 
clave, they were obliged to separate, after|ed him on the spot, but for the intervention 
having discussed it for three days, without | of a senator, who cast himself between them. 
coming to any conclusion. One party wished} When the tumult was quieted, the party of 
to choose Roland, the cardinal chancellor of | Octavian exclaimed in their turn, “Octavian 
the Roman church, because he openly fa-|is-pope! Octavian is popat His chaplain 
voured William the Bad against the emperor ; | immediately presentèd to him the cape which 
another party wished to name the cardinal} he had brought with him, and his haste to 
Octavian pope, because he supported the other | put it on was so great, that he placed the 
side. At length both parties, wishing to put | capouch, which should have gone behind, be- 
an end to the struggle between the two rivals, | fore, which excited the mirth of all the assist- 
assembled a sobon time, in the church of St. | ants. But, without being stopped by this, he 
Peter. At the commencement of the sitting, | opened the doors of the church, his partizans 
the partizans of Roland, exclaiming with one | entered.sword in hand, and he was enthroned 
voice, “ Roland is pontiff! Roland is pontiff !” | by the name of Victor the Fourth. His com- 
clothed him with the purple cape, and pro- | petitor, and the cardinals of the opposite party, 
claimed him by the name of Alexander the | promptly escaped from the church, and took 
Third. This scandalous proceeding exaspe-|refuge in the fortress of Saint Peter, which 
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was that same night invested by the troops 
of the anti-pope, who made them all prieoners. 
Alexander was closely’ guarded for nine 
days in the castle of San Angelo ; he was then 
transferred to a prison beyond the Tiber; but 
all the city being excited by the bad treat- 
ment to which he was subjected, Hector Fran- 
gipani placed himself at the head of the citi- 
zens, and freed him and the cardinals of his 
suite. They traversed Rome amid exclama- 
tions of joy and the ringing of bells, escorted 
by their liberators, who accompanied them 
as far as Sacra Nympha, four leagues from 
the holy city, where the pope was consecrated 
with the usual forms by the bishop of Ostia, 
assisted by five other pee avd in the pre- 
sence of the cardinals, abbots, priests, dea- 
cons, chanters, and seminarists of the Roman 
church. They placed on his head the tiara 
or mitre, which was round, and pointed in 
form of a cone, surmounted by two crowns; 
the assistants were then admitted to take the 
oath of fidelity and obedience to him. 
Octavian, on his side, had attached a great 
number of bishops, cardinals,'and priésts to 
hie party, and had been consecrated by the 
bishops of Tusculum, Mehu, and Ferentina. 
During all these discussions, the emperor, 
not losing sight of his projkots, continued to 
pon his conquests in Lombardy; but whilst 
e was engaged at the siege of Cremau, he 
received an embassy from the holy father, 
and an order to suspend his expedition, if he 
did not wish to incur the censures of the 
church. Frederick not having made any 
reply, the pontiff proceeded at ‘once to his 
excommunication in the city of Terracina, 
where he was at the time, and by the light of 
candles, and the tolling of bells, all the doors 
of the cathedral being opened, he solemnly 
anathematised the emperor and the anti-pope. 
Frederick replied to the excommunication 
of the pontiff by the following circular letter 
addressed to all the bishopa and abbots o 
Italy: “We inform you, lords bishops, that. 
after having advised with a great number oó 
prelates, doctors, and pious persons, we have 
determined, in accordance with the decretals 
of popes, and the canons of councils, that it 
was our duty, whenever a schism occurred in 
the Roman church, to call the two competi- 
tors who had been chosen pontiffe, into our 
presence, and to decide upon their pretensions, 
in accordance with the judgment of orthodox 
ecclesiastics. In consequence of this, we 
have arte the cardinals Roland pear Octa- 
vian, both chosen to appear re us 
at Pavia; and wo prohibit you from taking 
the part of either, until the council we are 
about to hold has decided between them.” 
Two envoys were sent to carry the citation 
to pope Alexander, at the city of Anagni 
whither he had retired. This step alarmed 
the cardinal of his court; after mature de- 
liberation, however, they resumed courage, 
and resolved not to abandon the pontiff, whe 
bad received their oaths of fidelity, and made 
the following reply to the envoys of Bar- 
barosa, i 


“We recognise in the emperor the | Romans: our father, the pontiff 
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avowed defender of the Roman church, and 
we desire to honour him as the greatest of 
earthly princes, unless indeed he shall pre- 
tend to elevate himself above the king of 
kings. Weare, therefore, surprised that he 
has dared to convene a council without oar au- 
thority, and to order the holy father into his pre- 
sence, when he should know that the power 
of the popes is superior to that of princes. 
Teach him, that the church derives fram Jesus 
Christ the power to judge all causes, without 
being herself submitted to the judgment of 
any one; tell him we cannot describe our 
astonishment at this privilege being attacked 
by the very sovereign who ought to defend it. 
Besides, eanonical tradition, and thé authority 
of the fathers, do not permit us to submit to 
his juriediction, and we should be guilty be- 
fore God, if, through ignorance or weakness, 
we were to reduce the church to servitude. 
Our reply: is, that we prefer undergoing every 
peril, rather than submit to sach an encroach- 
ment.” The two commissioners of Frede- 
rick immediatély left Anagni and went to 
Segni, to the anti-pope, who evinced excellent 
dispositions towards the prince. Victor the 
Fourth wag consequently ised as the 
lawful successor of St. Peter in the kingdom 
of Germany. 

Shortly afterwards took place the council 
of Pavia, which had been convened by the 
emperor. A great number of bishops, abbots, 
and priests from Germany and Lombardy 
were present at this synod, which was ren- 
dered still more imposing by the presence of 
the embassadors of the kings of France and 
England, as well as by that of the deputies 
of other Christian princes. Frederick opened 
its sessions in the following s —“ Ilas- 
trious lords, we know that in onr capacity as 
emperor, we have the right to preside over 
councils, especially when the church is in 
danger; nevertheless, from respect to this 
great assembly, in which we recognise the 
right of judging ourselves, we surrender to it 
the decision the quarrels which distract 
Christendom.” He then retired, in order to 

ive the fathers entire freedom in their de- 
berations. i 

For five days the question was agitated 
which of the two popes should be recognised 
as the lawful successor of St. Peter ; at length, 
on the mmi this po of information, which 
was strangely wide from the truth, was pro- 
duced. “'The lord Octavian was solemnly 
clothed with the cape, in the chyrch of St. 
Peter, on the demand of the clergy and the 
people; he was elevated to the pontifical 
chair in the presence of the chancellor Ro- 
land, without any one opposing his election ; 
after which the cardinals and other ecclesias- 
tics sang the Te Deum, and gave to the new 
pope the name of Victor. When the ceremo- 
nies of the consecration and the pierced chair 
had terminated, the clergy and principal citi- 
zens of Rome came in crowds to kiss his feet. 
and a secretary having mounted the tribune, 
exclaimed, according to custom; ‘Hear, ye 
Adrian, has 
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been dead for four days, and now the lord 
cardinal Octavian has been chosen to succeed 
him ; he is clothed with the purple, and en- 
throned by the name of Victor the Fourth; 
do you approva of him®™ All replied in a 
loud voice, and three different times, ‘we 
do? The pope was then conducted to the 
palace of the Lateran, with banderoles and 
other marks of his dignity, in the midst of 
universal acclamations, and the chapter of St. 
Peter, as well the chiefs of the clergy of 
Rome, took the oath of obedience to him.” 

After the reading of this, they heard wit- 
nesses, who affirmed by oath the correctness 
of all the facts related in the writing; the 
council pronounced a judgment in favour of 
Octavian, and fulminated a decree of deposi- 
tion against: Roland. On the following day, 
the anti-pope was eonducted in procession 
from the church of the Saviour to the cathe- 
dral church, where Frederick waited to hold 
his stirrup, whilst he dismounted from his 
horse; he led him by the hand up to the altar 
and kissed his feet. Candles were then dis- 
tributed to all the assistants, and by their 
light, and to the ringing of bells, Victor the 
Fourth pronounced an anathema against the 
schismatic Roland. 

The envoys of France and England alone 
refused to recognise him as pontiff, until they 
had referred the matter to their sovereigns. 
Notwithstanding this opposition, Frederick 
caused the decretals of the synod of Pavia to 
be published in all Christian courts, and or 
dered the bishops of the empire to obey po 
Victor, under penalty of perpetual banish- 
ment; some prelates were self-condemned to 
exile, to avoi booming echismatics, but the 
much larger number submitted to the wishes 
of the prince. i 

Alexander, exasperated against Frederick, 
excommunicated him a second time on holy 


Thursday, of the year 1160. Following the 


example of Gregory the Seventh, he declared 
all the subjects of the empire entirely freed 
from their oaths of fidelity ; he also reiterated 
the anathema fulminated against Victor and 
his partizans, and sent legates to publish these 
Bulls in all Christian kingdoms. By his in- 
trigues he gained to his side Abbot of Alms, 
of the convent of Citeanx, St. Peter of Tar- 
entaise, a monk of the same order, several 
French bishops, more than seven hundred 
abbots, and an incredible number of monks. 
His two legates, Anselmo and Geoffrey, by 
means of gold, presents, or promises, also de- 
termined all the Carthusian friars to embrace 
, the cause of Alexander. 
Victor convened a council at Lodi to ‘resist 
` this formidable opposition, at which were 
resent the emperor, the duke of Bavaria, the 
rds df their courts, and a great number of 
org and priests. They at first read letters 
sent by the kings of Denmark, Norway, and 
Hungary, by several metropolitans and foreign 
bishops, r ising Victor as the eole and 
lawful chief of the church; they then pro- 
eeeded to the deposition of the archbishop of 
, who had declared for Alexander, and 
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maintained a siege against the troops of the 
emperor. The bishops of Placenza and of 
Brescia, with the consuls of those two cities, 
yere also excommunicated ; and finally the 
deposed the prelate of Bologna, and suspend- 
ed him of Padua. : 

After the termination of the syned, Frede- 
rick retumed to his camp, and urged the siege 
of Milan with such vigour, that the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants, finding themselves a prey to 
the most horrible famine, were obliged to sur- 
render at discretion. The consuls present- 
ed themselves before the conquerors, having 
naked swords suspended from their necks, 
and crosses in their hands, asking for mercy ! 
The prince spared their lives, but he razed 
the city without sparing the churches, and 
cast salt into a trench which he caused to be 
traced out, as a mark that he condemned the 
land to an Sopher curse. Gih 4 

Whilst the anti- was holding his 
at Lodi, Aisctulet wan pushing his wer ih 
Rome, to endeavour to instal: himself there ; 
but the family of Octavian was so powerful 
that he was compelled to leave it on the same 
day he entered it, to teturn into Campania, 
under the protection of the king of Sicily. 
The soldiers of Frederick soon pursued him, 
even into this retreat, and constrained him to 
seek another place of refuge. He then re- 
collected that his predecessors, in their re- 
verses, had always found in France imbecile 
kings disposed to employ the gold and blood 
of the people to replace them on the throne ; 
he embarked at Terracina with his train, an 
sailed for Provence. . ` 

haya oe was the first city which the 
holy father visited; he entered it in the im- 

ing apparel of a victor, mounted on a white 
ree surrounded by his cardinals. A Saracen 
embassador came to receive him, at the head 
of a brilltant escort of Moorish soldiers, bear- 
ing the crescent and singing the praises of 
Mohammed ; the Mussulman humbly pros- 
trated himself at the feet of the pontiff, offered 
him magnificent presents, and adored him as 
the God of the Christians. He then addressed 
him in Arabic—the holy father replied benevo- 
lently to him, and placed him on his right 
hand during the ceremonial. 

As soon as king Louis was apprised that 
Alexander was at Montpelier, he sent Thibalt 
abbot of St. Germain des Près, and a clerk of ` 
his chapel as deputies to him; but as these 
em lors carried no money for him, he 
received them with insulting disdain and even 
threatened to drive them from his presence 
if they should dare to reappear with empty 
hands. They returned to the monarch and 
rendered an account to him of what had 
passed at Montpelier; Louis, enraged at the 
pontiff, immediately wrote to Manasses, bishop 
of Orleans, to learn from the emperor the 
exact circumstances attending the election of 
Octavian and Roland tke atincellot,, as he 
repented having too easily recognised the 
pretensions of Alexander. 

At the end of the month of June, 1162, the 
pope left Montpelier, after having anathema- 
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tised his competitor a third time, and went to 
Clermont in Auvergne, with the intention of 
excommunieating him a fourth time. But 
Frederick Barbarossa, being desirous of driv- 
ing him from France, had addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Hubert of Champ-Fleury, bishop 
of Soissons, and chancellor of the Baader 
“ We have been apprised, illustrious prelate, 
that the ecclesiastic Roland, to whom our 
servants have left no place of retreat ir Italy, 
has escaped with some partizans, and taken 
refuge in the states of your master; be care- 
ful, most venerable prelate, that this unworthy 
echismatic does not despoil your provintes, 
for he is overwhelmed with debt, and will seek 
to extort money from your people to pay his 
creditors. We pray you then, as a matter of 
interest to your prince, to drive away this 
anti-pope aud his cardinals, who are our mor- 
tal enemies, and who may excite between 
Louis and ourselves an enmity fatal to our 
eubjects.”” : 

Whilst this message was on its way to the 
court of France, Henry, count of Champagne, 
was advising the emperor of the new inten- 
tions of Louis. Frederick then sent an em- 
bassador to propose to the king a meeting of 
an equal number of French and German 
prelates, who should be instructed to decide 
on the validity of the elections of Alexander 
and Victor. This offer was accepted, and 
the small city of St. Jean de Laune in Bur- 
gundy, which was situated on the borders 
of Germany and Frarice, was selected as 
the place of conference ; thecourt of Cham- 
pagne, the son-in-law of the king, and the 
friend of the emperor, was charged by the 
two monarchs to propose the principal ques- 
tions which were to be submitted to the pre- 
lates, and he acquitted himself so well di his 
mission, that he determined the king to take 
the side of the anti-pdpe. - 

The following coraideratióné prevailed with 
the court of France: “Illustrious prince,” he 
wrote to Louis, “it is indispensable for the in- 
terests of your crown that the decisions of the 
assembly which you have convened should be 
irrevocable ; consequently the emperor pledges 
himself if the election of Roland is decided to 
be canonical, to place himself at his feet. If 
that of Octavian is alone recognised as regu- 
lar, I have engaged in your name to recognise 
him immediately as the lawful chief of the 
church. We have still further determined to 
appeal to the two competitors to meet, and he 
who shall refuse to present himself at the 
conference, shall for that act alone, be ju 
to be unworthy of the pontificate, and shall 
be deposed. As a guarantee for my promise, 
I have sworn on the host, that if you, after so 
solemn a proof, refuse to.confirm the judgment 
of the fathers, I will at once pay obeisance to 
the emperor: that is, I will do him homage 
for all the fiefs I hold from your crown.” 

Before breaking entirely with the pope, 
Louis at the entreaty pf some bishops, went 
to Souvigny, a priory of Cluny, to induce him 
to accompany him to the conference at Saint 
Jeau de Laune ; but Alexander obstinately re- 
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fused to appear before the emperor, or even 
to go as far as Vergy, which was an impreg- 
nable castle. The king, irritated at his. re- 
sistance, left him abruptly, saying to him—* It 
is very strange, holy, ather, you who ap- 
pear confident of the justice of your cause, 
make such resistance to. the F eik of a 
council.” The pontiff immediately retired to 
the monastery of Bourg Dieu, near to Cha- 
teauroux in Berry, and the king was obliged 
to renounce going alone to Saint Jean de 
Laune, trusting to commissioners to procure 
a delay. The emperor arrived at Dole on the 
day appointed with Octavian. Both, without 
loss of time, advanced as far as the middle of 
the bridge of Saint Jean, and as no one 
appeared, they left a declaration of appeal 
attached by a dagger to the parapet of the 
bridge and retamed to their camp. 

Ou the next day, the representatives of 
Louis arrived at Saint Jean, to ask for a delay 
from the representatives of Frederick; on 
their refusal to grant one, the cardinals sent 
by Alexander to assist at this interview re- 
turned to Vezelay, delighted that the nego- 
tiations had been broken off. But the count 
of Champagne, who was truly attached to 
both monarchs, and who foresaw the disa- 

reeable consequences of such a measure, 
immediately started for the camp of Frede- 
tick to re-establish concord between him and 
his father-in-law. He represented to the 
former, how silly it was that a pope should 
be a cause of war between two such powerful 
sovereigns, especially when a delay of a few 
days might bring about a favourable solution. 
Frederick finally permitted himself to be 


gained by his eloquence, and consented to 


wait for three weeks for the arrival of the 
king of France at Saint Jean de Laune. 
Satisfied with his success, the count imme- 


diately hastened to Louis, at Dijon; he told 


him that he could no longer avoid going him- 


„self to the emperor, since he (the king) had 


not fulfilled his promises; but that, by urgent 
entreaty, he obtained from Frederick a 
delay of three weeks, on the expreas condi- 
tion that the sovereign of France should go to- 
Saint Jean de Laune, taking Pope Alexander 
with him, and that he should submit to the 
judgment: decreed by the fathers, under pe- 
nalty of becoming a oer of the empe- 
ror’s at Besançon. ese conditions were 
extremely rigorous, but the king could not 
refuse them, seeing himself on the point of 
losing one of the great feudatories of his 
crown; he accepted them unreservedly, and 
gave as hostages to guarantee his word, the 
duke of Burgundy and the counts of Nevers 
and Flanders. 

Two days afterwards Louis set out, and 
sent to inform the emperor that he was coming 
to confer with him on some preliminary points. 
Frederick, who was already discontented at 
the first breach of his word by the king, did 
not answer his letter, and sent Arnold, his 
chancellor, with full powers. Louis at first 
made some difficulty about entering into a 
conference with the commissioner of the em- 
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peror; he then consented to it, provided the 
conventions should be reciprocal, and obliga- 
tory on both sovereigns, as had been originally 
arranged by the count of Cham e. 
-Arnold refused to take upon himself the 
responsibility of compromising the interests 
of the empire; declaring that his powers 
were sufficient to accept the promises of the 
king of France, but not to make them in the 
name of his master. Louis, delighted at find- 
ing an opportunity of disengaging his pledge, 
without losing his vassal, the count of Cham- 
né, addressed the German and French 
s, and said to them.—“ You see, lords, that 
the emperor is not here, notwithstanding his 
mise to come; you are also witnesses that 
is commissioners desire to change the con- 
ditions of the treaty. Iam thus freed from 


my engagements :” and immediately, without 
wami or a reply, he mounted his horse and 
starte 


off on a gallop. All hopes of an ar- 
rangement-were now at an end, Bat the wa 
Victor availed himself of the negotiation o 
the count of Cham e with the empéfor to 
increase the preponderance of his faction, 
and he wrote to Rome that the kingof France 
had finally declared in his favour, and repu- 
diated his competitor Roland, who had re- 
fused to appear at the conference at Saint 
\ Jean de Launer—— ~ e ; 
æ- In fact, Alexander having been apprised of 
the bad success of the negotiations, and feat- 
ing the anger of the king of France, had 
quitted Cluny to take refuge in Aquitaine, a 
province which was dependent on the king 
of England, who had already recognised him 
as pope. Henry‘on hearing of his arrival in 
his states, went as far as the monastery of 
Bourg Dieu to receive him; ‘he prostrated 
himself humbly at his feet, kissed his san- 
dals, and though the holy father urged him to 
take it, refused the seat which had been pre- 
pared for him by his side, and ‘seated him- 
self on the earth. After three days of secret 
conferences, the English monarch took his 
leave of the pontiff, promising him to deter- 
mine the king of France to submit to him ; 
which happened. At the close of the.nego- 
tiations, the pepe obtained permission to go 
to Coucy-sur-Loire, to receive the homage of. 
Louis and Henry. The two princes gave him 
a magnificent reception ; they conducted him 
as far-as the palace, walking on foot, and 
holding on cach mis the reins of his horse, 
two kings thus serving as squires, which 
had never before happened to any of his 
predecessors. 

In the beginning of the following Lent, the 
pope held a council at Tours, at which almost 
all the bishops of France and England were 
present. Arold, bishop ‘of Lissieux, was 
charged to deliver an address, or kind of ser- 
mon, which Alexander had composed, to ex- 
hort the assembly vigorously to oppose the 
schismatics, and restore unity to the church. 
The following is one of the passages of this 
long homily: ‘Rome, my brethren, should 
rule all the kings of-the earth; and notwith- 
standing all their efforts to.divide and gubju- 
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gate it, it will remain one, and will reject its 
enemies frem its bosom. Unity will not be 
broken, because several popes shall be ap- 
pointed; on the confrary, those who have de- 
sired to weaken it by dividing it, will find 
themselves stricken by the sword of the Spirit. 
Rome will come forth glorious and triumphant 
from all these struggles; and we shall soon 
see its oppressors, beaten down at its feet, re- 
cognise it as the mistress of the world. The 
emperor, that man whose wrath is as terrible 
as thunder, and whose arm is more dread- 
ful than whole legions, Frederick Barbarosea 
himself, will bow his forehead in the dust, 
exclaiming, ‘Rome, thou conquerest! Thy 
power exceeds that of Cæsar, for it comes from 
God.’ Then ‘the bold champions who have 
combated and suffered to assure victory to 
the church, will be recompensed ; then those 
who have cowardly abandoned the field of 
battle, will be blighted and condemned. Let 
us strive, my brethren, with perseverance and 
vigour ; jet us boldly expose our wealth, our 
liberty, even our lives, in this thrice holy 
war.” 

The aood made several canons, and re- 
newed the oath of obedience to the pontiff, as 
well as the anathema against the anti-pope 
and the emperor. After that, the embas- 
sadors of the kings of France and England 
proposed to the pope to designate the city he 
would prefer for his residence. ‘He selected 
the metropolitan city of Sens, which was situ- 
ated in a fertile and pleasant country ; he re- 
mained there almost two years, holding a 
mimic court, and sending his bulls throngh all 
kingdoms, as if he had been in the palace of 
the Lateran. i 

At-length, the anti-pope Victor died at 
Lutca, on the 22d of April, 1164. Petrus 
Blesensis says, in- his history, that Octavian 
was solely occupied during his-life in increas- 
ing his wealth, “in which,” adds the histo- 
rian, “he did well; for with gold he was 
enabled to purchase the consciences of priests, 

relates, princes, and kings, who permitted 
fim tranquilly to govern the churches of 
Italy.” Victor the Fourth was vain and proud, 
and caused himself to be adored as an idol. 
He had a grèat aversion for the poor and beg- 
gars, and took a certain pleasure in mortifyin 
the afflicteå. After his death, the canons o 
the cathedral of Lucca, and those of Saint 
Erigdian refused to inter him in their churches, 
declaring that they would rather abandon them 
than receiye the body of a damned person. 
They burjed him in a monastery, situated 
without the city, where it was afterwards 
pretended that he performed many miracles. 
The funeral ceremonies being terminated, hig 
partizans met and chose, as his successor, the 
cardinal Guy of Crema, who was proclaimed 
sovereign pontiff by the name of Pascal the 
Third. is election was confirmed in Ger- 
many by the emperor, who sent Henry, bishop 
of Liege, to Lucca to consecrate the new 


pope. 
But in the meanwhile, affairs changed ; on 
the one side the partizans of Alexander spread 
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gold through Rome, subsidised all the bandits 
of the city, and prepared a revolution in favour 
of the pontiff; on the other, the emperor, by 
his exactions and cruelties, excited against 
himself a powerful league through aji the 
Lombard cities, which, since the commence- 
ment of the century, had little by litle con- 
stituted themeelves into small independent 
republics, at the head of which was Venice. 
Alexander, seeing a powerful party rise 
up in opposition to Frederick, determined to 
return to the holy city, where his party waited 
to decree to him the honours of a triumph; 
but as he was unwilling to retum to Italy 
, without leaving behind him a remembrance 
of his journey through France, he imposed a 
collection on the churches, obtamed loans from 


all the monasteries, and finally embarked with | i 


the spoils of a people who had accorded to 
him so generous an hospitality. 

After a passage of fifteen days, the holy 
father disembarked at Messina, in the. states 
of the king of Sicily, who had already recog- 
nised him as his lord. William treated him 
as the successor of Saint Peter, sent him to 
Palermo with rich presents, and armed a red 
galley, magnificently adorned, which he de- 
stined for him, and four others less sumptuous, 
which were to transport the cardinals, bishops, 
and lords of his suite. Alexander.arrived at 
Ostia with his retinue, where be was joined 
bya multitude of nobles, senators, clergymen, 
and citizens, bearing branches of olives. He 
mounted the Tiber, escorted in triumph by 
the holy standard bearers, with their ensigns 
displayed, -and in the midst of ‘a crowd of 

uires, secretaries, advocates and judges, 
who followed the progress of his vessel, on 
either bank of the river ; the schools, even the 
Jews, bearing, as was their custom, the bopk 
of the law under their arms, followed this im- 
mense procession. On arriving at Rome, the 
pope descended from his vessel, and went 
towards the pontifical residence, conducted by 
many young pls who sang sacred hymns in 
his honour; between each verse he was sa- 
luted by the thundering acclamations of the 
crowd ; at last he entered the palace of the 
Lateran, and seated himself on the chair of 
St. Peter; the day closed with a splendid 
banquet, at which the principal members of 
the nobility, magistracy, and clergy assisted. 

On the iollowing day, the pontiff wrote to 
the princes of his party, to advise them of his 
happy installation, with the exception of Hen- 
ry of England, his relations with that prince 
having been entirely broken off. This king 
was too skilful a politician to allow his king- 
dom to be subjected to the aristocracy of the 
lords and the government of priests. He 
had at first made war with the nobles, dis- 
mantled their castles, sacked their domains, 
and rendered them powerless to renew their 
seditions ; that done, he had directed all his 
efforte inst the priests, and particularly 
against Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the most elevated ecclesiastic in dignity 
in the kingdom, who endeavoured to increase 
the authority of the clergy at the expense of the 
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crown. Henry, discontented with this priest, 
had caused him to be arrested in hia metro- 
polis, and had constrained him to swear to the 
constitution of Clarendon, in which the nobility 
and the church admitted that they held their 
privileges from the king. 

Becket had ne sooner, however, recovered 
his liberty, than he retracted his oath and 
took refuge with the pope. Alexander inter- 
fered in the quarrel, threatening to lanch an 
anathema egainst the prince, and place the 
kingdom of England under interdict, if the 
archbishop of Canterbury was not immediate} 
re-instated in his see, aad if the king wi 
tu exact an oath from him, contrary to religious 
freedom. Henry, fearful of aome rising among 
his peonia in consequence of the superstitious 
deas of the period in regard to excommuni- 
cations, submitted to the orders of the pon- 
tiff, and permitted Becket to re-appear at his 
court. The latter, proud of having triumphed 
over his king, placed no bounds to his aoda- 
eity. He openly uted those who hed 
declared against him ; anathematising some, 
and deposing others, by virtue of the illimit- 
able power he had received from the pope. 
He even attacked in preference the favourites 
of the sovereign, and refused to obey him in 
the most- indifferent affairs, under pretext 
that he was prohibited from touching the pri- 
vileges of the church. , 

At last the king, fatigued by this constant 
strife, suffered complaints to escape him, and 
exclaimed, “How unfortunate I am in not 
having a friend who dares avenge me for the 
insults of a miserable priest.” These words, 
pronouneed with bitterness, made an impres- 
sion on four young lerds, who concerted 
themselves to deliver the prince from his 
enemy. For this Purpose they went secretly 
to Canterbury ; and, at the moment when the 
archbishop was leaving his palace to go to 
church, y suddenly -attacked him, and 
pierced him with nine blows of their daggers. 
This murder spread general grief among the 
clergy of Great Britain ; all the churches were 
hung in black ; Thomas Becket was declared 
a martyr; a magnificent tomb was reared to 
his memory ; and he was canonised by the 
name of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

Henry, alarmed at this manifestation, feign- 
ed to be much grieved by the death of the 
metropolitan. He immediately sent deputies 
to Italy to plead his canse with the holy 
father, and to penr any anathema from 
being fulminated against Great Britain. But the 
pope had been already apprised of it by Gallic 
prelates and by Walter Haman, who had gone 
to Rome to demand justice for the assassina- 
tion of the archbishop. Alexander refused to 
permit the English envoys to enter the holy 
city. He manifested an extreme affliction for 
the unfortunate Thomas, and loudly 
ed himself before the cardinals for not hav 
sustained with sufficient vigour the cause 
the church, for which Thomas had merited 
the palm of martyrdom. Arnolph, one of the 
embassadors of the prince, fearful lest the 
pope should immediately pronounce a sem 
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tence of excommunication against Henry, re- 
solved to go to Tusculum, where Alexander 
was. Not only did the pontiff refuse to re- 
ceive him, but the cardinals scarcely deigned 
to speak to him. 

At last, by urgency and teneti che ob- 
tained an audience of the holy father. As 
soon as.he had pronounced the name of the 
king of England, all the ecclesiastics exclaim- 
ed: “Stop! stop!” as if Alexander could not 
hear it without tiie This first interview 
was without spent j bat in the evening, 
having had the happy inspiration to bribe car- 
dinals and chamberlains, he obtained a pri- 
yate audience. Arnolph gave to him a faith- 
ful recital of what had occurred at Canterbury. 
He recalled the benefits whick the king had 
ring Ta Becket, and the injuries with which 
the r had repaid the kindness of the mon- 
arch. The pope listened very attentively to 
the embassador, and put him off until Holy 
Thursday, a day consecrated to excommuni- 
cations, without apprising him at all of his 
intentions. 

At last the terrible -day arrived. Amolph 
had, in the mean time, skilfully gained some 
members of the sacred college by gold, who 
informed him that he, the holy father, would 
in the presence of his clergy, on that very eve- 
ning, pronounce the anathema against Henry 
and all his states. Amolph, without losing 
any time, at once despatched the following 
protest: “ We are instructed by the king, our 
master, to swear in your presence, most holy 
father, that. he will defer entirely to your or- 
ders for the punishment which you shall jadge 
necessary to inflict on the guilty, and we pro- 
test his innocence.” 

The cardinals decided that after such an 
absolute mark of submission, they could not 
excommunicate the king. Orders were im- 
mediately given to introduce the metropolitan 
of York and the bishops of Salisbury and Lon- 
don, who were without the walls of the city, 
and they made them swear on the Bible that 
such were the intentions of the monarch. 
After this, Alexander pronounced a general 
anathema against the murderers of the ma: 
St. Thomas Becket, and against all who had 
given them counsel, aid, assistance, or con- 
sent, or who had procured an asylum and 
saccour for them. He confirmed the sen- 
tence of interdict which the archbishop of 
Sens had fulminated against the territories of 
England on the continent; he anathematised 
all the bishops of the kingdom, and suspend- 
ed them from the exercise of their episcopal 
functions until the guilty were punished ; and 
announced that he would send legates to see 
that these decrees were fully executed. The 
embassadors, however, befote quitting Rome, 
prevailed on him to raise the excommunica- 
tion pronounced against the English clergy 
in a month, if his nuncios had not, by that 
time, passed the Alps. 

Henry, apprised of the hostile intentions of 
Alexander, and fearful of treason, hastened to 
go to England, and closely watched the ports 
ee eee 
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who were the bearers of the interdict. He 
then assembled troops at Portsmouth, and 
went to Ireland with a fleet of four hundred 
sail to take ssion ef the country before 
the arrival of the legate, and went to Water- 
ford, where the kings of Cork, Limerick, Ui- 
ster, and Mida, with all the lords of Jreland, 
who had come to do homage to him. 

king of Connaught, who regarded himself as 
an independent sovereign, was alone absent 
from the meeting, declaring, through his em- 
bassador, that he would not take an oath of 
obedience and fidelity to Henry. : 

After some useless conferences, Henry de- 
termined to subdue him by force of arms. He 
pursued him, drove him from all his towns, and 
would have certainly destroyed him in a final 
battle, when he was informed of the arrival of 
the legates in Normandy. At once, and as if 
from the effect of a thunderbolt, all his energy 
left him; he became feeble and: tremblin 
before the censures ofthe Vatican, quit 
his army, and embarked for Normandy to 
obtain his pardon from the envoys of the oly 
father. The latter at first refused to receive 
him ; then they permitted themselves to be 
softened by his supplications, and especially 
by his presents. They however exacted, that 
before being admitted to their presence he 
should make a public confession of all his 
sins in the form of an apology. Henry was 
base enough to assent to it, and pronounced 
the following words upon the Bible: 

“I neither meditated nor ordered the death 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury ; and when I was 
informed of the crime, I was more profoundly 
afflicted than if I had lost my own son. I how- 
ever avow that I was the involuntary cause of 
the murder from the hatred which I felt to- 
wards that holy martyr. Therefore, being de- 
sirous of repenting my fault, I engage to send 
to Jerusalem two hundred knights, who shall 
serve for a year at my expense ; and, if the 
exacts it, I will myself take the cross, and make 
the journey to Palestine. I stop for ever the 
unlawful custome which I have introduced 
against the churches, and will hereafter permit 
relates to carry their appeals to the court 
me. I will restore to the archbishopric 
of Canterbury all the lands and other proper- 
ties which were dependent on it before the 
disgrace of Thomas Becket, and will pardon 
the defenders of that prelate. I will submit 
myself to such faste, alms, and other penal 
works, as the pope shall impose upon me į 

o 


.and I will go with naked feet to the tomb 


the martyr, to receive flagellation from the 
hands of the monks. Finally I swear to sub- 
mit always to the Roman church.” 

The legates made the son of Henry take the 
same oath, who pledged himself to fulfil the 

mises of his father, if the latter perjured 
himself. They then presented to the sovereign 
his deed of submission, to which he affixed 
the royal seal. This affair having been termi- 
nated, they proceeded to the nomination of an 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the king was 
admitted to the communion. 

Since his retum to the holy city, Alexander 
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had enjoyed the supreme authority in full 
security; but at the end of the year 1166 the 
emperor determined to re-enter Italy to drive 
away the pontiff and establish the anti-pope 
in the palace of the Lateran. For this purpose 
he instructed the metropolitans Rinaldus and 
Christian, his generals, to ravage Lombardy 
and advance on Rome with their divisions, 
whilst he himself besieged Ancona. ‘This 
invasion alarmed the court of the holy father, 
and their fear was the greater, as the Ger- 
mans, having rendered themvelves masters of 
the neighbouring cities, kept the field and 
gained ground. In Rome even, parties began 
to move, and a great number of nobles, ma- 
gistrates, and citizens, gained by the gold of 
the enemy, traversed the streets of the city 
uttering seditious cries. Alexander, on his 
side, sought to strengthen his party by lavish- 
ing his treasures on the Roman clergy; but 
those corrupt and hypocritical priests profited 
by the circumstances to increase their wealth 
and received presents from the. pontiff and 
the prince whilst betraying both. ; 

In the midst of these troubles Jourdain, the 
son of Robert, prince of Capua, came to Rome 
as embassador from Manuel Comnenus, to 
offer to Pope Alexander the aid of the Greek 
emperor against the king of Germany. He 
pledged himself in the name of Comnenus, to 
re-establish the unity between the Greek and 
Latin churches as it had subsisted in the best 
ages of Christianity, so that the Greeks and 
Latins should in future form but one people, 
submitted to one religious chief. He only 
asked in exchange for his protection, that the 

tiff should consent to restore to him the 
imperial crown, which had been snatched from 
him by the emperor of Germany. Although 
it might appear difficult for that prince to col- 
lect an army to aid the Holy See, still Alex- 
ander, by the advice of his cardinals, sent the 
bishop of Ostia, and the cardinals of St. Joha 
and St. Paul as deputies to Manuel, to open 
serious negotiations. On the other hand, Tre- 
derick Barbarossa found himself arrested in 
his march by the troops of the confederated 
republics, who had assembled on the old ter- 
titory of Milan tq protect the citizens of that 
city, who were- reconstructing their ramparts. 
The holy father at last, very fortunately, re- 
ceived considerable sums which William the 
Bad had bequeathed to him. This money, 
distributed among the nobles and the priests, 
caused the balance to bend in his favour; an 
su of-at least forty thousand men was im- 
mediately organised, the neighbouring cities 
were retaken from his enemies, and an attack 
was pushed even as far as Tusculum, which 
had declared for the emperor. 

Christian, who commanded the place for 
the emperor, endeavoured, in vain, to defend 
the city with his division, composed of Fle- 
mings and Brabangons; his soldiers were 
hurled down, and the papal army was already 
planting its flag on the ramparts when the 
archbishop Rinaldus arrived at the head of a 

werful body of cavalry. The intrepid pre- 

te charged the enemy, trampled them under 
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feet in the great plain, made a dreadful mas- 
sacre of them, and entirely freed Tusevlum. 
On the news of this victory, the emperor quit- 
ted the city of Ancona, on which he Yad 
seized, hastened his march, and came to en- 
camp before Rome with all his army. Three 
assaults were sufficient to render him master 
of the lower part of the city, and of the castle 
of San Angelo. As he could not storm the 
church of St. Peter, he set it on fire and 
forced all its defendere to surrender. 

The pope had at first maintained himself 
in the palace of the Lateran ; then fearing lest 
his place of retreat should be forced, he had 
taken refuge in the fortified castles of the 
Frangipani, from whence he kindled the fire 
of revolt, by distributing among the people 
fresh sums, which William the Good, the new 
king of Sicily, had sent him. Rome was de- 
fended: by a fanatical multitude, who obsti- 
nately disputed every house, every street, 
every place which Frederick attacked. At 
last the prince being convinced of the impos- 
sibility of seizing the person of the pope by 
force, determined to enter into negotiations 
with the .clergy and magistrates. He told 
them that if Roland would consent to renounce 
the pontificate, without prejudice to his epis- 
copal ordination, he would engage that Pascal 
would do the same, and that then they might 
all proceed together to the election of a new 
pope. On these conditions the prince pro- 
mised to the church a durable peace, to restore 
to the Romans all the prisorers and all the 
booty he had made, and, finally, in future not 
to. interpose his authority in the election of 
the pontifis. ' 24 , ii 

ese proposals appeared very wise to t 
sitiseni Cho wae tired of the cA and they 
replied to the envoys of the prince that they 
would accept them, and compel Alexander to 
ratify the en ments. But the impractica- 
ble. pontiff refused to hear any proposals, 
uttered horrid blasphemies, and swore he 
would never renounce the pontifical throne ; 
his obstinacy detached all his partizans from 
his cause, and he was obliged to quit Rome 
secretly in the garb of a pilgrim ta avoid fall- 
ing into the hands of his enemies. He went 
to Terracina, thence to Gaéta and finally to 
Beneventum. ; 

Pascal, after the flight of his competitor, 
celebrated a solemn massat Saint Peter’s, and 
consecrated the emperor and the empress 
Beatrice, his wife, placing on their foreheads 
crowns.of gold adorned with precious stones. 
The Romans also consented to take the oath 
of fidelity and obedience to Frederick, and to 
recognise Pascal aa.the lawful pontiff, on con- 
dition that the prince would ratify the first pro- 
posalg which he had made to them. All things 
were agreed to on both sides, and the emperor 
sent commissioners from the other side of the 
Tiber to receive the oath of the Romans. — 

This day, however, beeame the prelude to 
a succession of terrible reverses for the Ger- 
mans; the hietorian Acerbo Morena, who re- 
lates the details of this affair, was himself 
one of the deputies. “ We were in the month 
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of Aagust,” says he, “at a period of the great- 
est heat; scarcely had we crossed the river 
when a dreadful storm suddenly occurred, the 
hail fell in torrents, and, ina few minutes, the 
country was changed into a immense lake, 
and two hours afterwarda the sun re-appeared 
beneath a heaven of fite. These sudden 
transitions of temperature struck all the 
army as if supernatarally ; an epidemic broke 
out in the camp, and on the following day, 
when we returned from. Rome, the mortality 
was so frightful that we could no longer 
bury the dead who fell beneath the scourge. 
In less than'a month, this epidemic carried 
off one half of the German troops, and forced 
Frederick to remove from Rome. Alexander 
immediately left Beneventum and _retumed 
to the holy city, publishing every where that 
the hand of God had struck the sacrilegious 
prince. At his call the people of Lombardy 
rose in mass and fell on the Germans—the 
Milanese especially showed themselves mest 
bitter in this war of extermination. Frederick, 
reduced to the last extremities, and having no 
longer but a very small number of treops, saw 
himeelf hemmed in in Italy without hope of 
escape; he then determined to dissimulate, 
and demanded a truce in order to negotiate 
with Alexander ; but pending the conference 
he sent his relative, the Count de Murienne, 


seora who obtained a for him 
through the territory of the marquis of Mont 
Serrat. Under favour ef a disguise, the em- 


peror left his camp in the month of March, 
1168, traversed the country of Burgundy, an 
arrived safely in Germany, where he made 
new preparations tọ return to Haly with a 
formidable army.” : 

Pascal the Third had still remained in Rome, 
where he courageously maintained himself in 
the church of St. Peter; but in the month of 
September of that year, in consequence of an 
excess at table, he was attacked by a disease 
which carried him off in a few days. His 

rty chose as his successor, John, abbot of 
Biram, bishop of Albano, whose morals were 
worse than his, and who was enthroned b 
the name of Calixtus the Third ; notwithstand- 
ing the approval of his election by Frederick 
the new pope was unable to maintain himself 
in Rome, but was obliged to wander about 
among the cities of Italy. 

Alexander continued proudly to occupy the 
palace of the Lateran, and was engaged in 
opie ine loss of his treasures, “a thing 
Ww 


ch he understood marvellously well” say. 


the chronicles. Falcand relates a very singu- 
lar anecdote on this subject ; he says Gauthier 
the chaplain and preceptor of the king of 
Sicily, had been promoted to the archbishopric 
of Palermo, without the consent of the clergy 
of that church, who rejected his election as 
simoniacal and sacrilegious. Complaints had 
been made to Rome of this appointment, and 
the queen herself, who wished to give this im- 

rtant see to the chancellor Stephen, one of her 

vers, had urged the pape to annul the elec- 
tion ; Alexander replied through the cardinal 
of Gaéta, his legate, that the princess had but 
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to count down a thousand ounces of gald and 
he would at once annul the nomination of 
Gauthier. In the mean time, the latter having 
been informed by the pope of the efforts 

inst him, hastened to send to Rome an eo- 
clesiastic of Palermo and two lords, who 
handed over to the holy father, from the 
archbishop, two thousand ounces of gold. 
Alexandar, who had already accepted the 
thousand ounces from the queen to depose 
Gauthier, then received from the prelate this 
sum, which was double the first, to maintain 
him in his see, and he insolently replied to 
the princess, that the archbishop of Palermo 
had produced arguments of great weight 

inst her, and that he awaited her reply. 

e queen was unwilling to continue this 
strife, and renounced the hope of seeing her 
favourite on the see of Palermo.” 

History has preserved a letter of Alexander, 
addressed to the sultan of Iconium. “We 
have been apprised by your letters, and by 
the relation oF the faithful, who have visited 
your kingdom,” wrote'the holy father, “that 
you are desirous of being converted to the 
Christian faith, and that you have already re- 
ceived the pentateuch at Moses, the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, the epistles of 
Saint Paul, and the gospels of Saint John and 
Saint Matthew. We send you, m order to 
complete your instruction in our religion, a 
complete exposition of its dogmas, morality, 
and worship, and we charge our delegates to 
explain them to you.” We are ignorant of 
the result of this mission. . 

Albert, archbishop of Saltzburg, had for a 
long time declared in favour of Pope Alexan- 
der, sod niaia the attempts of the em- 
peror to bring him over to his party. Frede- 
rick at length, weary of his obstinacy, deter- 
mined to take energetic measures, and caused 
him to be solemnly deposed by the diet at 
Ratisbon. The metropolitan immediately sent 
Erchempold, his chaplain, a canon of Reicher- 
perg, to the court of Rome, to complain of the 
prince and the prelates of Germany. Alex- 
ander annulled the decision of the diet, ana- 
thematised the intruder in the see of Saltz. 
burg, and declared Albert to be the sole legi- 
timate prelate of that aiy; 

About the same period, a singular quarrel 
took place in England between an abbot of 
Malmesbury, and the bishop of Salisbury, his 
diocesan, in regard to the abbatial benediction, 
which the prelate wished to sell at too high 
a price. The monk wishing to buy it for less, 
went to Wales, and was blessed by the bishop 
of Llandaff, who was more accommodating. 
A complaint was immediately made against 
the monk to the archbishop of Canterbury, by 
his diocesan, who condemned him to pay his 
dioeesan for a second blessing. Whilst, how- 
ever, rendering this sentence, the archbishop 
of Canterbury said, “Abbots are very cow- 
ardly, or very miserable, since for an ounce 
of gold a year they çan annihilate the power 
of the bishops, and obtain an entire inde- 
pendence from the pope.” In fact, simony 
was carried so far at the court of Rome, that 
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the French monks, and especially the regular 
abhots, obtained for money all kinds of ima- 
inable dispensations, and even purchased 

e right of dissipating the wealth of their 
monasteries in shameful debaucheries. 

Since the rout of Frederick, Alexander had 
consolidated his power; he govemed his 
church without tbe anti-pope dreaming of 
disturbing him, and most of the Lombard 
cities recognised his authority. A single city 
had been able to repulse the attacks of the 
enemies of the Holy See; it was Alexandria, 
which was recently built by the Milanese in 
honour of the pope. The Germans experienced 
from it the shame of a defeat, and Alexandria 
had come out of the strife victorious. The 
holy father, from gratitude, erected it into a 
bishopric. l 

' Frederick wished to take revenge, and after 
having. repaired the losses he had suffered 
entered Italy, for the fifth time, at the head of 
a numerous army. He pushed into the Mi- 
lanese, ravaged that province, and put all to 
fire and sword. The confederated states as- 
sembled their troops with equal rapidity; 
marched to meet him, and engaged him ina 
furious battle, in which the Germans were cut 


your arrival ; for we could hear no more agree» 
able news in this world, than thet of 
between the altar and the threne. If the in- 
tentions of your sovereign are sincere, we will 
recognise him as the greatest of the prinoes 
of the earth. But that our union be dura 

be must also grant peace to our allies, 
especially to the king of Sicily, the Lombards, 
and the emperor of Constantinople.” 

Whilst the German embassadors were treat- 
ing with the pontiff, Frederick continued the 
war inst the confederate cities; he even 

ined a great victory, which induced him to 
Bape he might re-establish his affairs by fore 
of arms, and he determined. to suspend at 
once the negotiations which hed taken place 
between his envoys and the boly father. 
These prelates, who had been already gained 
over by Alexander, represented to him that 
this rupture would excite general discontent 
against him, and as he replied that his reso- 
lution could not be shaken, they declared 
that nothing was left for them, but to retire 
to their dioceses, from whence they would 
assist him with their counsels, as they had 
swom to do; but that his er éxtending 
only over temporal thin were deter- 
to pieces. The emperor himself had bis | mined, for the salvation of their soula, to re 
horse slain under him, and barely escaped | cognise Pope Alexander as the true chief of 
from the strife. This last victory was fatal | tàe church. Frederick, who feared the com 
to the empire, and exalted the pride of the | sequences of such a determination, then ap» 

peared to yield to their urgeney, and said to 


Roman church to the highest point. : 
Heis says that the emperor was overwhelm- | them, “ That it was but mght for a king ta 
conform to the sentiments of his ministe: 


ed by this new check. ‘Having been ac- 
customed to conquer and reign in the midst | and the princes of the empire.” In fact, on 
the next day he went to Venice to conclude 2 


of laurels,’ adde the German historian, 
“Frederick, whose character was indomit- | definite peace with the pontiff, and especially 
to obtain the liberation of his son. 


able, saw himeelf, by a single blow, compelled 
to bend before necessity, and to abandon a! Fortunatns Ulmus relates, in the follow 
party which he had sustained -for sixteen | terms, the humiliating ceremony to- whi 
years against all Christendom. But what still | this prince was obliged to submit. “When 
added to his humiliation, was seeing most of | the emperor arrived in the presence of the 
the princes of Germany separate themselves | pope,” says the historian, “he laid aside bis 
from his cause to eabrace the interests of | imperial mantle, and knelt on both knece with 
the sovereign pontiff. The powerful duke of | his breast to the earth; Alexander advanced 
Saxony and Bavaria, urged on by Alexander, | and placed his foot ou his neck, whilst the car- 
who engaged him to invade Germany to con- | dinals thandered forth in loud tones, ‘Thou 
quer it, showed himself one of his most|shalt tread upon the cockatrice, and crush 
ardent foes. Frederick, who knew all the | the lion and the dragon.’ Frederick exelaim- 
plans of his adversaries, saw well that his | ed ; ‘Pontiff, this prediction was made of St. 
rain was imminent ; not only were his armies | Peter and not of thee!’ ‘Thou liest,’ replied 
destroyed, but even prince Henry, his oldest | Alexander; ‘it is written of the apostle and 
son, who commanded his fleet against the | of me ;’ and bearing all the weight of his body 
Venetians, had been eonjusred by the gene- | on the neck of the prince, he compelled him 
rals of the republic; all his vessels had been | to silence ; he then permitted him to rise and 
taken, and he hi:nself made prisoner.” gave him his blessing, after which the whole 
Frederick, however, waited until his gene- | assembly thundered forth the Te Deum.” 
rals had obtained some advantages, in order| Peace was concluded and signed on the 
to commence negotiations with the Holy See; | same evening. On the next day, Alexander 
and ohose as his embassadora, the met celebrated a solemn maes at St. Mark's, when 
litans of Mayence and Magdeburg, and the bi- | Frederick, with a rod in his hand, performed 
shop of Worme, to whom he gave full powers} the duties of a beadle, preceding the holy 
to conclude a definite o between the | father, and causing the laity to stand aaide. 
church and the empire. They went to Anagni, | He remained without m the choir, with the 
the residence of the pope, where they were | German prelates and clergy, who chanted the 
received with great demonstrations of joy. j service. The pope mounted the pulpit en 
“We have waited for a long time for you, my | the left side of the altar, and delivered a ser- 
mon on the concord which had been esta- 


brethren,” said Alexander to them on their 
entrance, “and we feel a sweet satisfaetion at | blished between the two powers, touching 
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with pride on the predommance of the sword 
of St. Peter over that of Cæsar. After the 
sermon, the emperor came with all his train 
to prostrate himself before the pope, and to 
kiss his feet; and, finally, when the mass was 
finished, the holy father mounted his horse to 
return to his , and Frederick conducted 
him on foot, holding his horse by the bridle. 

Six days afterward was solemnly 
gwom to in the great hall of the doge’s palace. 
The pope presided over the assembly; he 
was placed on a throne above the bishops and 
cardinals with the prince on his right hand. 
He pronounced a long discourse, in which he 
testified the joy he felt at the conversion of 
the emperor, and declared that he received 
him with open arms into the bosom of the 
church, as his dear son. Frederick in turn 
rose from his seat, laid off his imperial man- 
tle, and loudly declared that he admitted he 
had been deceived by perfidious counsellors, 
and accused himself of having persecuted the 
charch whilst he thought he was defending 
it; he thanked God for having drawn him 
from this error, and swore that he abandoned 
the schism ; that ha recognised Alexander as 
the lawful head of the church, and that he 
granted peace to the king of Sicily and the 
people o cae 

The holy Gospels, the relics, and a piece 
of the true cross, were brought in, and by 
orders of the emperor, Henry, count of Dieppe, 
sware by the soul of Frederick Barbarossa, 
that he would always maintain peace with 
the church, that he would grant a truce of 
fifteen years to the king of Sicily, and another 
of six years to the cities of Lombardy. Twelve 
princes of the empire took the same oath. On 
their side, the embassadors of Sicily and the 
deputies of the Lombards, swore faithfully to 
observe the conditions of the treaty. 
holy father then granted absolution to the 
emperor, and entirely freed him from the 
anathema. 

In the acte which relate these proceedi 
it is remarkable that Frederick was only a 
solved from the excommunieation which he 
had incurred as a schismatic, and that no men- 
tion is made of his reinstatement as if having 
been deposed by the Holy See. 

After the oath had been taken, the German 
lords came each in their turn to abjure the 
heresy at the feet of the pope and receive ab- 
solution. Alexander then announced that he 
would hold a council in the church of St. 
Mark’s on the Sunday of the following week. 
The German and Lombard prelates, the car- 
dinals, emperor and bg Vda the Sicilian 
embassadors, composed this magnificent as- 
sembly. The session was: commenced with 
the prayers from the litany and a discourse 
from the holy father. After this all the as- 
sistants received lighted candles, and the pon- 
tiff lanched a terrible excommunication from 
the pulpit against those who, in future, should 
dare to trouble the peace which had been 
sworn to. The candles were then all extin- 
guished, and the assistants sprang to their feet 


exclaiming, “ Amen.” 
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‘Such was the: termination of this bloody 
quarrel, brought on by the insatiable ambition 
of an emperor, and maintained by the indomi- 
table pride of a pope. The people, the pas- 
sive instruments of tyranny, found the chains 
of slavery still heavier. 

Before lanag Venice the prince and the 
pontiff appointed three commissioners to pro-` 
ceed to the restitution of the territories of the 
church which the emperor had conquered. 
Frederick at last bade farewell to Alexander 
and retumed to Céséna ; the pope embarked 
with his train on the Venetian galleys for Le- 
panto; from thence he went to Troja, thence 
to Beneventum, and finally, to Anagni, which 
he entered on the 14th of December, 1176, 
after an absence of a year. 

The anti-pope Calixtus, having heard of the 
abjuration of the emperor, went to the holy 
father with some ecclesiastics, and in the 
presence of cardinals and bishops he abjured 
the schism, took the oath of fidelity, and im- 
plored his pardon. Alexander did not re- 
proach him, but declared, on the contrary, that 
the Roman church received him with joy and 
tendered to him good for evil; he afterwards 
treated him with much distinction and fre- 
quently admitted him to his table. 

The schism was not, however, entirely ex- 
tinguished; and some obstinate persons who 
refused to recognise the holy father, chose in 
the room of Calixtus, Landositino, of the fami- 
ly of the Frangipani, and proclaimed him by 
the name of Innocent the Third. A Roman 
knight, a brother'of Octavian, took him under 
his protection and gave him the castle of Pa- 
lombra, an impregnable fortress which he had 
near Rome. But, faithful to his policy of cor- 
ruption, the pontiff offered the knight a large 
sum for his castle and all it contained; the 
unworthy lord accepted the offer, and sold 
the fortress. Landositino was plunged into 
the dungeons of Cava, subjected to frightful 
tortures, and -finally strangled. Thus was 
entirely terminated the schism which had for 
twenty years desolated Italy, France, and Ger- 


many. 

inthe midst of all the disorders caused by 
the wars, grievous abuses had been introduced 
into the church; the pope, under the pretext 
of putting an end to them, convened a general 
council at Rome, for the first Sunday of Lent, 
in the year 1179. In his letter of convocation, 
Alexander informed the prelates of Italy that 
their presence at the synod was obligatory, 
which: did not render them more punctual; 
for a raar that councils wer only a mode 
employed by the pope to levy imposts on 
bishove and abbots, who. prefered to purchase 
with gold the right of not abandoning their 
habits of sloth and debauchery. On the ap- 
pointed day, the assembly, though not very 
numerous, assembled in the church of the 
Lateran; the pope was placed on a platform 
with the cardinals, prefects, senators, and con- 
suls of Rome. ; 

Several canons were made to prevent schisms 
in the election of popes; they decided that a 
vote of two thirds of the members of the sa- 
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cred college was indispensable to render the 
promotion regular; and that an ecclesiastic 
not having obtained them, who should, how- 
ever, assume the title of pope, should be de- 
prived of sacred orders and be excommuni- 
cated until his death, as well as all those who 
should have recognised him. It-was then 
engaged about the alienations of ecclesiastical 
property; it declared those prelates suspend- 
ed from sacred orders and episcopal dignity 
who obliged their suffragans and their dio- 
cesans to Pledge the revenues of the churches 
to give them fétes, or to treat them magnifi- 
cently, when they made their’ pastoral inspec- 
tion. In fact, many of the bishops traversed 
their dioceses several times a year with all 
their household, and caused the priests and 
monks to lodge them, in order to husband their 
revenues. y 

Among the different canons made by the 
council of the Lateran, the last is unquestion- 
ably the most remarkable, since it is the de- 
cree which laid the foundation of the terrible 
inquisition. It runs thus; “The church, as 
the holy Leo saith, whilst it rejects bloody 
executions fram its code of morals, does not 
admit them in practice, because the fear of 
corporal punishments sometimes causes sin- 
ners to recur to spiritual remedies. Thus the 
heretics who are called Catharins, Patarins, or 
Publicans are so strongly fortified in Gascony. 
among the Albigenses, and in the territory of 
Toulouse, that they no longer conceal them- 
selves, but openly teach their errors; it is on 
that account we anathematise them as well as 
those who grant them an asylum or protec- 
tion; and if they die in their sin, we prohibit 
oblations being made for them, or sepulture 
being granted to them. As for the Brabancons, 
Arragoneses, Navarese, Basques, Cotterels, 
Triabechins, who respect neither churches nor 
monasteries, who spare neither widow nor 
orphan, nor age nor sex, and'who pillage plains 
and cities, we also order those who shall re- 
ceive, protect or lodge them, to be denounced 
and excommunicated in aH the churches at 
the solemn feasts; nor do we permit them to 
be absolved, until after they shall have taken 
up arms against these abominable Albigen- 
ses. We also declare, the faithful who are 
bound to them by any treaties, to be entirely 
freed from their oaths; and we enjoin en them 
for the remission of their sins, to be wanting 
in faith to these execrable heretics, to confis- 
cate their goods, reduce them to slavery, and 
put to death all who are unwilling to be con- 
verted. We grant to all Christians who shall 
take up arms against the Catharins, the same 
indulgences as to the faithful who take the 
cross for the holy sepulchre.” 

This. infamous decree, and’ the furious 
preachings of the legates of the Holy See, 
excited so well the superstitious zeal of the 
kings of England and France, that these two 
monarchs resolved to go in person to convert 
the hereties or exterminate them. The ad- 
vice, however, of some lords, prevented these 
tyrants from directing this sacrilegious cru- 
gade in person: and they confided the execa- 


tion of it to bishops, under the direction of the 
Roman legate, Peter Chrysogonus. 

In his history of the Vaudois, Perrin relates 
the origin of this heresy, and of the terrible 
consequences which it produced in the south 
of France. “In the year of our Lord 1160, 
the penalty of death was pronounced against 
those who did not believe in the literal inter- 

retation of the sacramental words pronounced 
the priest over the eucharist : that is, that 
Christ was really in the host, in the form of 
bread with the tenseness and whiteness of 
that substance, yet preserving the primitive 
grossness arid form of his body, when it was 
placed on.the cross; it was also ordered, 
under the same penalty, to adore the host, to 
tapestry the stree{s on the days of processio 
to go on the knees before it, to call it God, an 
to strike the breast. 

“Peter Valdo, a citizen of Lyons, cou 
ously opposed these new superstitions; he 
spoke against the clergy and the abominations 
which had crept into the bosom of the Roman 
church, saying that the had abandoned 
the Christian faith, that the holy city was the 
prostitute Babylon, the sterile by tree which 
God had cursed, and that they must no longer 
obey the pope, nor believe him infallible ; that 
the monkish race was a putrified and pesti- 
lential body; and ‘that their vows were the 
fata) marks of the beast of the Apocalypse. 
He, Aaly, Sepaea the knaveries of the 
priests, showing that purgatory, masses, the 
dedication of Chorches this, venerat of 
saints, the commemoration of the dead, were 
but the inventions of the clergy to extort 
money from the simple. Valdo assembled a 
numerous audience at all his harangues, as he 
was held in great esteem in the conntry on 
account of his learning and sincere piety; it 
was also known that he generously ex nded 
in alms the great wealth which he re- 
ceived from his patrimony. He taught that 
the material bread was for the nourishment 
of the body, but that the soul must be nou- 
tished by Ei raility and charity, which were 
the sole and true precepts of evangelical mo- 
rality. He preached still more by example 
than words, and led an irreproachable_hife, 
imitating the apostles, reading the Holy aa 
tures unceasingly, and searching in them for 
the true means of safety. 

“A merit 80 rermerkavie, a courage so sub- 
lime, could not fail to make the priests his 
enemies; and he who showed himeelf the 
most desirous of his destruction, was the me- 
tropolitan of Lyons, who was called John des 
Belles Maisons. This prelate, exasperated at 
Valdo for having dared to instruct the people 
and blame the vices of the popes and clergy, 
sent him an order to stop teaching, under pe- 
nalty of being excommunicated and bumed 
asan heretic. The philosopher replied to the 
archbishop, that he bid not fear punishment, 
and that he should continue to preach against 
the abominable corruption of the priests, since 
he would rather obey his conscience and his 
God, than a prelate who was an atheist and 
an abominable sodomite. This energetic re- 
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ply increased the rage of John, who at once 
sent guards to arrest him; but the people 
took the side of the apostle, and dtove away 
the minions of the archbishop. Valdo re- 
mained three years in Lyons, under the pro- 
tection of his friends; but Pope Alexander, 
the third of that name, who was very cruel, 
though he affected not to appear so, having 
been informed that a great number of the 
Lyonese doubted his sovereign authority, and 
fearful lest this rebellion against his puthority 
should be propagated in France, anathema- 
tised Valdo and all his adherents, and ordered 
John des Belles Maisons to persecute them to 
their complete extermination. The reformers 
were then tracked like wild. beasts, given up 
to the most frightful punishments, or com- 
pelled to quit Lyons. They spread in bands 
through the south of France, under the name 
of Vaudois, derived from Valdo, their chief; 
and the new doctrines soon made such rapid 
progress that the countship of Toulouse, and 
all the people of the southem provinces, de- 
clared against the pope .. . .” 

It was for the purpose of arresting this 
religious propagation that Alexander fulmina- 
ted new anathemas, and preached a crusade 

inst the Vaudois. At his call, thousands 
of fanatics took up arms and marched for 
Toulouse, which had then for its consul a 
venerable old man named Peter Durand, who 
-employed his great wealth in succouring the 
poor and who was particularly distinguished 
or his virtues and intelligence. Regardless 
of his age and character, the legate, John 
Chrysogonus, seized all his wealth and drove 
him from France, prohibiting him from re- 
turning until he had served the poor for ten 
years at Jerusalem; he then confiscated the 
wealth of his relatives, and of those who had 
comraunicated with him; he exiled all the 
opun citizens because they were suspected 
of heresy, and put several to the torture to ob- 
tain denunciations. 

This first expedition against the Vaudois 
appeared to be terminated, when there ar- 
rived another legate named Henry, a former 
abbot of Clairvaux, who had been elevated 
to the cardinalate. This execrable prelate ad- 
vanced at the head of an army of banditti, 
fortified with merciless orders, which had been 
sent to him from Rome. Then the scaffolds 
were erected, the instruments of torture rent 
anew the victims of superstition; then reap- 
peared all the frightful apparatus which the 
ministers of tyrants carry with them. Thou- 
sandsof heretics, old men, women, and children 
were hung, quartered, broken upon the wheel, 
or burned alive, and their property confiscated 
for the benefit of the king and the Holy See. 
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Whilst Alexander was exterminating thè 
Vaudois or Albigenses, for refusing to recog- 
nige his supreme authority, Scotland had re- 
volted on account of the promotion of the 
Doctor John to the bishopric of St. Andrew’s. 
King William, discontented with the canons 
of church for choosing a bishop without 
his permission, refused to confirm their can- 
didate, and appointed hia chaplain Hugh to 
govern the vacant see. John complained to 
the caurt of Rome, and Alexander imme- 
diately sent Alexis, a sub-deacon of the Ro- 
man church, as his legate to Scotland, who 
pronounced an interdict against the bishopric 
of St. Andtew, deposed Hugh as an intruder, 
and te-instated John as the lawful bishop of 
the diocese; prohibiting him, however, from 
taking off the interdict from his church until 
the king had consented to his election. 

William appeared to submit to force, and 
approved of the election; but as soon as the 
excommunication had been raised he ar- 
rested John, and sent him out of his kingdom. 
Alexis uttered a new anathema, which was 
confirmed by the pope in a letter to the 
bishops of Scotland, and particularly to the 
clergy of St. Andrew’s. Through the inspira- 
tion of his machiavelian policy, he gave the 
legation of Scotland to Roger, the metropoli- 
tan of York, who, as an Englishman, was the 
natural enemy of the Scotch, and ordered 
him to excommunicate William, to place his 
kingdom under interdict, and to depose him 
if he persisted in got leaving John in free pos- 
session of the diocese of St. Andrew’s. Alex- 
ander commanded the prelate to return to 
Scotland and not to abandon his see, and to 
merit, if necessary, the palm of martyrdom 
like St. Thomas of Canterbury. All’ these 
steps did not aid the cause of John; he was 
a second time driven from the kingdom, and 
prohibited, under penalty of death, from re- 
entering it. It is true that the prince was 
immediately excommunicated and Scotland 
placed under interdict. À 

This was the last act of authority exercised 
by Alexander; he died at Citta di Castello, 
on the 30th of August, 1181, after having òc- 
cupied the pontifical chair for twenty-two 
years. This pope, proud, vindictive, avari- - 
cious, despotic, and. cruel, exhibited a cow- 
ardly hypocrisy so long as he had to fear 
the sword of the emperor Frederick ; but as 
soon as he saw his authority affirmed, he 
cast aside the mask and revealed himself 
as implacable as Gregory the Seventh, and 
even prouder than the monk Hildebrand. 
How strangely blind are men who even now 
prostrate themselves before the successors of 
such monsters, 
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Tur decrees of the last council of the La- 
teran had definitely devolved the elective 
power on the cardinals. The clergy and 
pe could no longer interfere in the elections! 

y a negative vote, since it was sufficient for | 
the canonical election of a pope to have united 
two thirds of the votes of the electoral college | 
in his favour. Thus from this time the car 
dinalship became the first and most important 
dignity in the church. 

In their haste to. enjoy their new preroga- 
tives, the cardinals did not even wait until the 
funeral rites of Alexander were terminated. 
On the day succeeding his death, they secretl 
assembled and proclaimed Ubaldo, bishop of 
Ostia, sovereign pontiff, who was consecrated 
at Veletri, under the name of- Lucius the 
Third, by Theodin, bishop of Porto, and the 
archpriest of Ostia. The new pope, born in 
the city of Lucca, in Tuscany, was, it is al- 
leged, very ignorant, and possessed, as his only 
merit, a perfect knowledge of the ceremonies 
of the church. 

See why this unfit prelate obtained the 
honours of the pontificate. The cardinals 
having, by virtue of the decree which con- 
ferred on them the elective power, assémbled , 
to choose a successor to Alexander, pledged 
themselves to each other not to chgose a pope | 
from without the college. But when this deter- 
mination was agreed upon, it produced a great 
difficulty ; all wished to be popes, and no one 
mule vole for any Ae nan oe A 
ally, to put an end to the difficulty, they agreed | 
to ia the cardinal Ubaldo” os Deine the 
oldest, and consequently as likely soon to give 
place to the ambition of the others. Notwith- 
standing their foresight, Lucius lived four 
years. 

The history of the first part of this ponti- 
ficate is barren, and offers nothing but uncer- 
tainty ; it only commences to be interesting to- 
wards the year 1183. Lucius is accused of 
a defect which, among sovereigns, is a mon- 
strous vice,—avarice. On the very day of his 
exaltation, he wished to reform many usages 
established from time immemorial; for ex- 
ample, the custom of bestowing largesses on 

. the people, at the periods of great solemnities, 
and the distribution of clothing and food on 
the anniversaries of the féte of the popes, or 
of their enthronement. 


| All the sums which he thus procu 
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man would finish by hoarding up all their 
wealth in the vaults of the palace of the 
Lateran, revolted against him, invaded the 

tifical residence with arms, pursued him 
Bom fortress to fortress, and compelled him 
to quit Rome. The populace then roy 
themselves through the country which be- 
longed to him, pillaged his houses, ravaged 
his domains, burned. his palaces, and over 
their smoking ruins all swore to die with arms 
in their hands rather than obey the infamous 
Lucius, who had gone to beg aid from the 
emperor and had obtained his consent that 
Christian, the metropolitan of Mayence, should 
replace him on the Holy See, by the aid of a 
German army. This prelate, who was one of 
the most skilful generals of the empire, would 
have doubtlessly re-established the affairs of 
the pope. if death had not arrested him on his 
march, After the loss of their chief, the army 
dared not penetrate into the heart of Italy, and 
retreated towards Lombardy. 

Lucius found himself a second time de- 
prived of all assistance, and far from being 
in a condition to reduce the rebels, he per- 
ceived that he himself would soon be forced 
to obey them. He then changed bis tactics, 
and not being able to conquer the people, he 
resolved to corrupt their leaders. As he had 
no money, he sent his monks to all the courts 
of Europe for the purpose of extracting it 
from kings, lords, and the common ple. 
were 
distributed amang the leaders of the revolt, 
and by their aid, he returned in triumph to 
the palace of the Lateran. Unfortunately hia 
success was not of long duration ; the Romans, 
irritated at his wish to impose an~extraordi- 
nary impost on the city, revolted against his 
fiscal agents, and drove them away with the 
odious pontiff. 

In this second revolution it is just to say, 
that the people committed horrible excesses ; 
churches were pillaged and burned, nuns vio- 
lated and murdered on the public squares, 
priests killed by stripes and mutilated in a 
shameful manner, and finally, historians relate, 
that after sacking a convent, they tore out the 
eyes of all the monks, covered their heads 
with mitres by way of derision, and sent them 
forth in a procession, bound in couples, and 


‘ah led by a lay brother, to whom: they had saved 


The Romans fearing lest this rapacious old | one eye. 
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» Wuaen Lacins was informed of the cruelties 
which had been inflicted on his clergy, he 
broke out into a transport of bitter anger. He 
fulminated the most terrible anathemasagainst 
the Romans, and immediately retired to Ve- 
rona to hasten the succours which the empe- 
ror was about to send him. Frederick joined 
him there, and renewed to him the oath of 


fidelity and obedience which he had taken to. 


Pope Alexander, under the condition that he 
would grant to him an investiture. of the 
estates of the Countess Matilda. 

A council was immediately convened ; and 
Lucius officially instructed the fathers to re- 
solve the difficulties which had -formerly 
arisen between the Holy See and the empe- 
ror. But, in the secret instructions, he ordered 
them to dally over the matters in relation to 
the heritage of the Countess Matilda, and 
principally to occupy themselves with the con- 
demnation of the Romans, and with the mea- 
sures to be taken ta reduce them. The synod 
at the same time rendered a decree against 
the heretice of Italy and France, which: in- 
cluded the principal dispositions of the coun- 
ca} of the Lateran, with an addition of cruel 


measures, in order to arrive more promptly | 


at the extermination of who refused 
to submit to the court of Rome. “ Egclesias- 
tical justice could not show too much rigour,” 
said Lucius, in this bull, “in annihilating the 
heresies which now maltiply in a large num- 
ber of the provinces. Already has Rome 
braved the thunders of the Holy See ; and her 
intractable people have dared, from hatred of 
aur person, to lay a secrilegions hand upon 
our priests. But the day of vengeance is pre- 
paring; and, until we can return to those Rò- 
mans the evils they have inflicted on us, we 
excommunicate heretics, whatever may 
be their appellation. Among others, the Ca- 
tharins, the, Patarins, those who falsely call 
themselves the Humiliated, or the Poor of Ly- 
ons, as weil as the Passagins, the Josephins, 
the Amaudists ; and, finally, all those wretches 
who call themselves Vaudois, or enemies of. 
the Holy See. We strike these abominable 
sectarians with a perpetual anathema; we 
cendemn those who shall give them shelter 
or protection to the same penalties, and who 
shail call themselves Consoled, Perfect Be- 
lievers, or by any other superstitious name. . 
. % And-as the severity of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline is sometimes despised and powereny 
we order, that thoes who shall be conviate 
of favouring heretics, if they are clergy or 
monks, shall be despoiled of their sacerdotal 
functions, and of their benefices, and shall 
be abandoned to all the rigours of secular jus- 
tice; if laymen, we order that they suffer the 
‘most horrid tortures, be proved by fire and 
sword, tom by stripes, and burned alive. 
We add, by advice of the bishops, and on the 
remonstrances of the emperor and the lords, 
that every prelate shall visit, several times 
during the year, either in person or by his 
archdeacon, all the cities of 
particularly the places in which he shall 
Judge that the heretics hold their assemblies. 
Vou. I. 3G 


his diocese, and |, 
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They shall cause the inhabitants, and espe- 
cially the old men, women, and children, to 
be seized. They shall interrogate them to 
know if there are any Vaudois in their country. 
or people who hold secret assemblies, and 
who lead a life differing from that of the faith- 
ful. Those who ehall hesitate to make de- 
nunciations, shall be immediately put to the 
torture. When the bishop or archdeacon 
shall discover the guilty, he shall cause them 
to be arrested, and shall exact from them an 
abjuration ; or, on their refusal, shall execute 
the sentence we have pronounced. 

“We order, besides, the counts, barons, 
rectors, and consuls of cities, and other places, 
to engage by oath, in accordance with the 
waming of the bishops, to persecute heretics 
and their accomplices, when they shall be so 
required to do by the church ; and to execute, 
with all their power, all that the Holy See and. 
the empire have appointed in regard to the 
crimes of heresy: otherwise, we declare them 
deprived of their offices and dignities, with- 
out the power ever again to hold any employ- 
ment; and, moreover, they shall be excom- 
municated for ever, and their property placed 
under interdict. 

.“The cities which shall resist our orders, 
or which, having been warned by the anduh, 
shall neglect to pursue the heretics, shali 
excluded from all commerce with other cities, 
and shall lose their rank and privileges. The 
citizens shall be excommunicated, noted with 
perpetual infamy, and as such declared unfit 
to ki any public or ecclesiastical function. 
AJl the faithfal shall have the right to kill 
them, seize their goods, and reduce them to 
slavery.” a 

After the reading of this infamous decree, 
the council heard the explanations of the 
Scotch bishops, John and Hugh, the same 
who had contended for the see of St. An- 
drew’s. The pope and cardinals decided 
that neither had any right to the see, as 
both had been irregularly chosen and con- 
secrated, and ordered them to resign the title 
of bishop into the hands of Lucivs. A new 
struggle then took place between the two 
titularies, to obtain the protection of the holy 
father. John offered Lucius five hundred 

nnies of gold, provided he would favour 

is interests; Hugh gave him two thousand 
to declare for him against his rival. The 
pope took the money of the two competitors, 
and in order to reconcile them, he gave to 
Hugh the see of St. Andrew’s, anc to John the 
see of Dunkeld, with the benefices of which 
King William had deprived him. When the 
two prelates returned to Scotland, they wished 
to enter into the possession of their respective 
churches, but the King Tanas iva to re- 
store to John the benefices which had been 
granted to him by Lucius, the war commenced 
between the two rivals for the see of St. An- 
drew’s, and the kingdom was again troubled 
by this ridiculous quarrel. : 
In the east the affairs of the Christians were 
in a deplorable state. More than a million of. 
men bad been beried in the sands of Palee- 

38 
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tine, and the price of so many sacrifices was |}cil of Verona the sad state of the eastern 
the miserable conquest of Jerusalem. On|church; and beseught Lucius to permit the 
one hand, dissolution of morals, incapacity of | Christians of the West to go to the succour of 
leaders, and a want of soldiery, left the Holy | the Holy Land. The pope evinced very favour- 
Land without defence. On the other, a horri- {able dispositions towards the embassadors ; 
ble leprosy and continual sickness rendered | unfortunately it was not so with the kings; 
Baldwin the Fourth incapable of defending ; they showed very little enthusiasm, and re- 
his new subjects against the enterprises of the | plied to the court of Rome, that the welfare 
infidels. In this extremity, the prince deter- | of their kingdoms would prevent them from 
mined to send a deputation into Italy to the | engaging in an enterprise so perilous and eo 
“pope, and to the Christian kings, to lay before | long as a crusade in Palestine. In fact, 
them the misfortunes of the East. chose | almost all of them had wars to maintain. 
as the chief of this embassy, the infamous | Frederick -Barbarossa was engaged in re- 
Heraclius, the metropolitan of Jerusalem, the | establishing his authority over Italy; Wil- 
same who had been elevated to this important | liam, king of Sicily, was repulsing the efforts 
see, notwithstanding the active opposition of | at invasion of Andronicus Comnenus, emperor 
William, archbishop of Tyre. his latter | of Constantinople; Philip the- Second, king 
wished to profit by the circumstance, to go | of France, was engaged in war with the great 
himself to Rome, and to renew his accusa- | vassals of the crown ; Henry the Second, king 
tions before the pope, demanding the deposi- | of England, was also detained in his kingdom 
tion of Heraclius. But the sacred college| by the incessant revolts of his French pe 
and the pope, already won by gold, refused | vinces, which wished to detach themselves 
even to hear the illustrious metropolitan. He, | from'his authority. 
indignant at such cowardice, threatened Lu-| Heraclius, seeing the bad suceess of his 
cius to proclaim through all the courts of | negotiations, wished to make a last effort, and 
Christendom the traffic which he wascarrying | went himself to Paris, where he was received 
on in ecclesiastical dignities. All was use- | with great distinction by the King and young 
less; the rich presents of Heraclius caused | lords of the French court. All testified to the 
the balance to declare in his favour, and he | patriarch their desire to go to Jerusalem ; bat 
was colemnly recognised by the holy father. | the wise portion of the prelates and nobles 
Besoldus thus speaks of the morals of He- {assembled in council, and. decided that the 
raclius :—“ This patriarch became enamoured | sovereign, who was not yet twenty years old, 
of the wife of a tavern-keeper named Pascha | could not direct a crusade, and should remam 
de Riveri, of the city of Napolis in Palestine, | in his kingdom. Philip then promised the 
twelve leagues from Jerusalem. He frequently | eastern embessadors to cause the holy war to 
mounted his horse and came to see his mis- | be preached in his kingdom, and to furnish 
tress, who accompanied him to the ri- | from his own purse the necessary sums for 
archal palace ; after some days of debauchery, | the equipment and ‘support of those who 
he sent her back laden with presents, in order | should take up arma. 
that her journey might not be too displeasing} After this first rebuff, the metropolitan went 
to her husband. The latter, however, worn out | to England, persnaded that king Henry could 
by the pleasantries of his neighbours, became | not refuse to undertake the defence of his 
enraged at his wife, and threatened to put her | relative, the king of Jerusalem, eel zs 
oly 


to death, if she did not cease her intercourse | he had to fulfil his promise made to the 
with the patriarch. The beautiful tavern-| See of going to the aid of the Holy Land, to 
keeper informed Heraclius of it, and the next | expiate the murder of Thomas Becket. 

day the husband was found dead in his bed} On the arrival of the patriarch, Henry con- 
La Pascha then came to reside at Jerusalem | voked the lords and prelates of his kingdom 
in a rich palace, which she publicly inhabi-| in the city. of London, to deliberate on the 
ted with the metropolitan. When her lover | question of a crusade. The council decided 
preached at the cathedral, she went there in| unanimously that the king should not leave 
the equipage of a queen, followed by a crowd | his kingdom, and must be content with per- 
of servants, more richly equipped than those | mitting his subjects to take the cross. Henry 
of the princess Sybilla, the sister of the king; | then rose and said to the B apie & Since 
and if strangers asked her people what was | our counsellors have decided that our presence 
the name of this lady they boldly replied, the 
patriarchess. 

Heraclius had several children whom he 
carried about with him publicly, to the temple. 
and the court. It is even related that one 
day, in full council, in presence of the king, 
the barons, and the generals, one of the ser- 
vants of La Pascha came to announce to him 
that she had been delivered of a boy. 

It was, however, in the name of this un- 
worthy priest, in the name of Arnold, grand 
master of the Templars, and in that of Rager, 
gtand master of the Hospitallers, that the 
metropolitan of Ravenna exposed to the coun- 


is indispensable for the safety of our people, 
we will follow their decision, because, above 
all other things, a prince owes himself to his 
nation; we, however, promise to give’ from 
our treasury fifty thousand marks of silver, to 
succour our cousin, the king of Jerusalem.” 
This new-disappointment exasperated He- 
raclius. “ Prince,” he exclaimed, “ what mat- 
ters your munificence to us? we have more 
ld than we want; and if we have come 60 
ar, it was to seek for a man capable of making 
war on the infidel, and we hoped to find him 
here. Since our anticipations have been de- 
ceived by him who ought to realise them, 
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learn in your turn, prince, that if you have 
reigned until this time with glory, it is be- 
cause the pope reserved you for his defence ; 
but, as you abandon his cause, know that he 
also will abandon you, and that injustice shall 
at length punish your ingratitude and your 
crimes. Have you forgotten, perjured vassal, 
that you have violated the fidelity you owe to 
the king of France, your sovereign? Do you 
no longer remember, infamous prince, the as- 
a of the holy archbishop of Canter- 
Qa 

At these bitter reproaches, made before all 
his court, Heury Poa colour, and his 
countenance exhibited the expression of con- 
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centrated rage; but Heraclius, without a 
ring alarmed, continued: “Do not thin 
Pear the effects of the fury which I see on 
our face; strike me as you struck holy 
omas, and let my martyrdom teach the 
world that you are more cruel, and more im- 
pious than the Saracens.” Such was the dread 
which the priests of that period inspired, that 
the king, unable longer to restrain himeelf, 
and nat daring to avenge himself, quitted the 
are ; 

Pope Lucius died at Verona, before the re- 
turn of Heraclius to Italy, on the 24th of No- 
vember, 1185, and was interred in the cathe- 
dral of that city. 


URBAN THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
SEVENTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1185.] 
Election of Urban—The emperor Frederick decrees the title of Cesar to his son—Quarrel be- 


tween the pope and the emperor—Complaints of Frederick Barbarossa 


against the Letters 


of the German bishops to the holy father—Urban is driven from Verona—Conquests of the 


ultan Saladin—Death of the pope. 
Artrr the death of Lucius, the Milanese ' 


Hubert Crivelli, cardinal of St. Lawrence and 
metropolitan of Milan, was proclaimed pontiff 
rban 


by the sacred college by the name of 
the Third d 

Frederick Barbarossa, who thought to as- 
sure to himself rule over Italy, profited by 
the moment of respite, which the death of the 
pope and the care of a new election gave him, 


soever founded, were but pretexts to justify 
the conduct of the pope; the true motive of 
his opposition arose from a sentiment of cupi- 
dity. Urban coveted for the Holy See the in- 
heritance of King William, who was childless 
and appeared to be threatened by a speedy 
death. 

Hen 


y was still in Lombardy, at the time 
of the dec! 


laration of the holy father: he im- 


to marry his son Henry to Constance, the pos- ' mediately retraced his steps, resolved to take 
thumous daughter of King Roger and niece ; vengeance on the court of Rome. He first 
of William the Second, who then reigned over: attacked a bishop whom he met on his way, 
the states of Sicily. This marriage was cele- i and imperiously demanded from him, from 
brated at Milan, on the 27th of January, 1186, ' whom he had received his investiture ; on his 
and at the conclusion of the ceremony, the ‘reply that he had been ordained by Urban, 


emperor had been crowned by the metropoli. . 

tan of Vienne—Henry by the patriarch of 

Aquileia, and Constance by a German prelate. 

Frederick then solemnly declared his son 

ne and yielded the imperial authority to 
im. 

But Urban, who in the interval had been ' 
chosen pope, immediately exhibited intentions 
hostile to the emperar and refused to confirm , 
the declaration of the sovereign and the mar- | 
riage of the young prince, under the pretext 


because he possessed neither regalia, offices, 


inor a royal court, the young prince became 


excited against him and ordered him to be 
beaten by his people. He treated still more 
cruelly a legate who was carrying considera- 
ble sums to Rome; he seized the money by 
force, and in order to punish the ecclesiastic 
for the resistance he made, ordered his nose 
to be cut off. 

Urban immediately cited the emperor and 
his son to Rome to be judged by a council, 


that this union threatened to weaken the threatening them with a terrible excommuni- 
Roman church. He reproached Frederick cation if they refused to obey his orders. The 
with his usurpation of the property bequeath- | two princes not only treated the threats of. 


ed by the countess Matilda to St. Peter; he 
accused him of robbing the heritages of 
bishops after their death, and of obliging their 
successors to live by extortion; and he finally 
threatened him with excommunication if he 
did net restore to the monasteries of men and 
women the wealth of which he had deprived 
them by falsely accusing them of employing 
it in debauchery. Ali these imputations, how- 


Urban with contempt, but even redoubled their 
severity towards the prelates who sustained 
the side of the pontiff; they blocked up the 
passages of the Alps and the neighbouring 
countries, to prevent ecclesiastics from pass- 
ing from Italy into Germany, and to arrest 
the Germans who wished to go to the court 
of Rome: they then convened all the prelates 
and lords of the kingdom at Geilenhusen. 
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Frederick opened the sitting by the follow- 
ing speech: “Lords and bikom, you know 
in what manner we have been attacked by 
the Holy See, without having failed in the 
respect and obedience we had promised it. 
The ambitious pontiff however, who now 

verns the church, wishes to ruin the privi- 
Tass of odr empire in order to snatch the 
crown with more ease from the brows of our 
successors. He maintains, that no. Jayman, 
whatever be his dignity, should take the tithes 
which the people pay ta those who serve the 
alter; that at is unjust that kings should claim 
the right of advowson over lands or vassals 
of the barely sud that prelates alone should 
freely enjoy them. All these exactions are 
contrary to the usages of the empire, and we 
do not believe we can c our aneient 
customs to obey a priest ; still, to show how 
desirous we are of peace with the pope, we 
will eonform to the decisions which thie as- 
sembly shall make.” 

Then Conrad, metropolitan of Mayence, 
rose and replied to the prince, “this is a 

ve affair, my lord, and it is not possible 
Fightly to resolve it. We will first write to 
the pontiff to exhort him to peace and to ren- 
der you justice.” All the fathers acceded to 
this proposal, and a Epes) letter was ad- 
dressed to the holy father. 

In this writing, the bishops of Germany 
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exhibited their profound affliction at the dis- 
cord which had broken ọut between the alter 
and the throne; they reproached the pontisf 
with the abuse which he made of his autho- 
rity in wishing to annihilate the imperiab 
power by depriving it of its privileges, and of 
encroaching daily upon its prerogatives. 

Notwithstanding the lively discontent whieh 
Urban exhibited at the letier of the prelates. 
of Germany, he remained none the lees Grae 
in his resalve to excommunicate the emperor, 
and he cited him to appear at Verona to ba 
ju and anethematised. This new step 
of the holy father was unsuccessful; the in- 
habitants of Verona, alarmed at the .conse- 
quences which might result to them from the 
enmity of Frederick, drove the pope from 
their city, and obliged him to take refuge in 
Venice. In this city Urban regained all the 
advantages of his position ; he even formed a 
league against the emperor, and organised an 
army destined for the succour of the Holy Land. 
But at the very moment when he was com- 
mencing to embark his troops, he learned that 
the sultan Saladin, after having defeated the 
Christian army and made ay of Lusignan pris- 
oner on the day of Tiberiade, had seized the 
city of Jerusalem, and subjugated all the king- 
dom. Urban was so chagrmed that he fell 
sick and died three days afterward, on the 
19th of October, 1187. 


GREGORY THE EIGHTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
EIGHTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1187,] 


Elaction of Gregory—Consternation of Christians at the news of the conquest of Jerusalem— 
he pope negotiates a peace between the Genoese and the Pisans—His death. 


ALBERT, a cardinal priest of the order of 
St. Lawrence and chancellor of the Roman 
church, sucoeeded Urban the Third, bya can- 
onical election. He was enthroned by the 
name of Gregory the Eighth, and consecrated 
on the following Sunday. 

Beneventum was the country of the new pope, 
who, by the testimony of historians, was learn- 
oq ech and of pure and anstere morals. 


e his predecessor, he was much distressed | the 


by the capture of Jerusalem ; so that, as soon 
ag he was seated on the pontifieal throne, he 
sent his. monks through all Christendom, to 
preach new crusades for the purpose of re- 
animating the zeal of the faithful for the de- 
liverance of the Holy Land. By his orders, 
the missionaries promised plenary indulgences 
to those who should undertake the journey to 
Palestine, or furnish money for the wants of 
the crusaders. 

With Gregory the Eighth, as with his pre- 
deeessors, religion was not the only motive 
which determined him to aid the Christiana 


re-establishing in Asia the authority of the 
Holy See, and of weakening the Greek church, 
acted most powerfully on the minds of these 
pe Besides, this wes the policy which 

id been steadily pursued at Rome since the 


of Gregory the Great. 

contemporary author, Roger Hoveden, 
relates, that the conquest of Jerusalem 
duced so terrible an effect on all minds, that 
Roman cardinals pledged themeelves in 
writing to renounce their concubines, not 
to ride on horseback, and not to follow the 
chase as long as the Holy Land remained in 
the power of the infidel. Several even engaged 
to take the cross and to go at the head of the 
pilgrims into Syria. But, adds he, this increase 
of devotion only lasted a few days, and all 
soon resumed their ordinary way of living. 
Gregory was diverted from his one bys 
difficult negotiation, which he undertook ia 
order to reconcile the Pisans and Genoese, 
two rival and very powerful cities. His in- 
tention was to unite the forces of these two 


of the East against the infidel. The hope of |republice, for the purpose of pushing the war 
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in Palestine. Already had his overtures been j when, most fortunately for them, he was’ at- 


favourably listened to by the Pisans; he had 
land and 


crusaders ;. already | sickness of some days, on the 16th of Decem- 


even decided them to join all their 
96a forces to those of 


tacked by a violent fever which retarded the 
disasters of a new crusade. He died aftera 


had the Genoese sent embassadors to him to | ber; 1187, having filled the Holy See for two 
treat of peace with the inhabitants of Pisa, | months. 


‘ 


pwr 


CLEMENT THE THIRD, 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
NINTH POPE. | 


[A. D. 1188.] 
Election of Clement—Treaty between the pope and the Romans—Clement pursues the plans of kis 


predecessors in tegni 
Germany—Rules 


Privilege 
Death of Clement the Thir 


Pav, or Paulinus, cardinal bishop of Pales- 
trina, and a Roman by birth, was chosen to 
succeed Gregory the Eighth, by the name 
of Clement the Third. The ceremony of his 
consecration took place at Pisa, some days 
after the death of his predecessor. He was 
scarcely seated on the throne of St.’ Peter, 

* when his first care was to put an end to the 
uarrel between the people of Rome and the 
ly See. For this purpose, he sent deputies 
to the senate and the prefect, to make arrange- 
ments in regard to the city of Tusculum. 
which was the chief cause of the discord, an 
of which the popes claimed possession, to the 
prejudice of the city. His embassadors dis- 
played great skill m the negotiation; they 
showed to the Romans the loss they would 
sustain if the popes were obliged to choose 
another city for their residence; they be- 
sought them not, themselves, to bring about 
the destruction of the ancient capital of the 
Christian world, by refusing to receive the 
pontiff as their father, and unconditionally. 
The Romans did not fall into the snare which 
was laid for them, knowing too well that the 
presence of the pontiff produced discords 
and disasters among them. They: however 
replied, that, in order to obtain peaee, they 
would receive Clement within their walls, 
rovided he would aid them to repair the 


osses suffered in their wars with the Holy | 


See on account of Tusculum. 

The pontiff, finding it impossible to deceive 
the Romans, finally acceded to their just de- 
mands, and signed the treaty which was im- 
posed on him. : 

All things bemg arranged on both sides, 
Clement made his dispositions to retum to the 
pontifi city. Before, however, removing 

m Pisa, he did not lose sight of his project 
of a crusade; he assembled the citizens in 
the great church, delivered a long exhortation 
te them to determine them to undertake the 
Journey to the Holy Land, and even gave the 
@andard of St. Peter to Hubald, the metro- 
Politan of that diocese, with the title of legate ; 


to the Holy Land—Fanaticism of the Croises of France, England, and 
or the new crusade—Saladin’s dime—Termination of the Scottish schism— 
anted to the king of Scotland—Quarrel between the pope and the king of France— 


after this he took the road to Rome, into 
which he made a triumphal entry. : 

As soon as the holy father had regulated 
the administration of the church, he sent the 
cardinal Henry, bishop of Albano, with Wik 
liam of Tyre, ın the eapacity of legates to 
France, to put an end to the quarrels between 
kings Henry and Philip, and to determine 
these two princes to unite their armies to 
march to the conquest of Jerusalem. This 
embassy was entiroly successful. Henry and 
Philip were reconciled. They received the 
cross from the hamds of the legates, and 
pledged themselves to go to Palestine. A 

t number of the lords of both nations 
ollowing their example, took the cross. The 
French adopted a red cross, the English a 

none. : ‘ 

Whilst the metropolitan of Tyre was fanati- 
cising the people of France, the other legate, 
Henry of Albano, had separated from his col- 
league, and had gone to Genny for the came 

rpose. Thus, on the very day on which 

ing Philip assembled his parliament at 
Paris to demand subsidies for the succour of 
Jerusalem, Frederick held a solemn diet at 
Mayence, ‘in order to publish the crusade. 
The emperor took the cross with his son 
Frederick, the duke of Suabia, and sixty-eight 
of the most powerful lords of his empire. The 
rendezvous for their departure was fixed at 
Ratisbon, on the day of the festival of St. 
George, in the following year; but in order to 
prevent the disorders which the movements 
of such large bodies of troops produced, b 
the conjunction of all the vagabonds who fol- 
low armies, under the name of sutlers, valets, 
and others, all who could not go to the ex- 

nse of three marks of silver were prohi- 

ited, under penalty of excommunication, from 

joining the crusaders. 

Henry of England levied in his kingdom an 
extraordinary impost of one tenth of the reve- 
nues and moveables of all his subjects, ex- 
cepting only arms, horses, the dress of thè 
officers, as well as the books, garments, and 
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benefices of the clergy. This impost, known 
by the name of Saladin’s dime, was collected 
in each parish by a monk, nominated by the 
Dishop, and assisted by a sergeant of the 
king, anda templar er hospitaller. The king 
of England made, besides, different ordinances 
for the discipline of his army—proscribing dice 
and other games of chance, interdicting to 
his knights furs of ermine, martin, and sable, 
scarlet clothing, and ornamented dresses. He 
also prohibited the officers from blaspheming, 
from having more than two kinds of meat 
served at table, and from introducing women 
into the camp, with the exception of some old 
and homely sutlers. He authorised the cru- 
ysadets who had before pledged their property, 
to exact from their creditors one year’s reve- 
nues, without this new debt bearing interest 
during the expedition; finally, he permitted 
his subjects, even the ecclesiastics, to mort- 
gage their estates for three years, and re- 
served for those who died during the journey 
the right of disposing of the money whic 
they carried with them, in favour of their do- 
mestics, or for the aid of the Holy Land. 

Philip Augustus levied also the Saladin 
dime in his kingdom, and made ordinances 
similar to those of king Henry. 

Whilst France, England, and Germany were 
thus preparing fora war in Palestine, the pope 
was engaged in extinguishing the schism which 
separated Scotland from the Holy See. For 
this purpose he wrote to king Williarn and 
the clergy of that kingdom: “We inform 

u, my lord, that Hugh not having presented 

imself at the court of Bome, as i was or- 
dered by Urban the Third, we have declared 
him deprived of the bishopric of St. Andrew’, 
and have suspended him from all ecclesiasti- 
cal functions, freeing his vassals from the oath 
of fidelity and obedience. We also order, in 
conformity with the holy canons, which pro- 
hibit churches from being left without pastors, 
that the chapter of St. Andrew shall imme- 
diately assemble to choose a worthy priest; 
and we recommend to it bishop John, whose 
merit we know. We exhort you, our dear 
son, to give your aid to this prelate....” 
William, after having taken cognizance of 
these letters, was recenailed to the bishop 
John; he surrendered to him the see of Dun- 
keld, with its revenues, on condition that he 
would renounce the diocese of St. Andrew in 
favour of Hugh. This determination of the 
king smoothed all difficulties; John was in- 
stalled in his bishopric, and Hagh went to 
Rome to be reinstated in his see. He received 
absolution from the pope, and died on his re- 
turn. 

William, desiring to guarantee his kingdom 
for the future from the censures of English 
metropolitans, sent deputies to Italy, instruct- 
ed to negotiate with Clement for a dull which 
should declare the church of Scotland sub- 
ject to that of Rome, and independent of that 
of England. The brief rendered on this oc- 
casion terminated with the following clause : 
“From henceforth the church of Scotland 
shall be immediately freed from its depend- 
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ency on the Hole and no pope, or le; 
‘a latere, shall be. permitted to lanc 


publish, interdict or excommunication u 

this kingdom. No one, for the future, H 
be able to exercise the functions of a legate, 
unless he is a Scotchman, or taken from the 
body of the Roman church; and differences 
which shall break ont in regard to benefices 
situated in Scotland, shall not be brought be- 
fore any foreign tribunal, except that of Rome, 
and by way of i 

This dispute of the Scotch and English was 
scarcely settled, when a terrible war broke 
out between Henry the Second and Philip, on 
account of the sister of the latter, whom Rich- 
ard, the son of the king of England, wished 
to espouse in despite of his father. At firet 
the young prince placed himself at the head 
of a body of French troops and made war on 
his father, who, fearing the ambition of his 
son, obstinately refused to consent to this mar- 
riage. Philip then, finding the war protracted, 
took arms on the side of Richard ; and the two 
people, French and English, murdered each 
other for a quarrel of their tyrants. As all 
the money of the Saladin dime was swallowed 
up in these interminable disputes, the holy 
father, fearful of seeing his hopes of the cru- 
sades vanish, sent a new legate, John of 
Anagni, who. obtained an agreement from the 
princes to meet at Ferté Bernard, to confer > 
upon a mode of terminating the war. 

In this interview, Philip exhibited an in- 
conceivable pride ; he imperiously demanded 
the accomplishment of the marriage arre: 
between his sister Alice and Richard, count 
of Poictiers; demanding, besides, that the 
prince should do homage to him for his estates, 
and that his brother John should assume the 
cross. Henry of England offered to espouse 
Alice to the younger of hie sons: but Philip 
rejected this proposal with ingolence, and con- 
ducted himself in outrageous language ; when 
the legate interposing between the two mo- 
narchs, threatened Philip to excommunicate 
him, and to place his kingdom under interdict, 
if he refused the conditions offered by the 
king of England. 

Philip then protested against the decree of 
the legate, maintaining that it did not pertain 
to the Roman church to censure a kingdom, 
when the prince was repressing his rebellious 
vassals, and avenging the injories done his 
crown ; and soon the war recommenced more 
furiously than ever. Henry the Second hav- 
ing died at Chinon soon after, his son Richard 
succeeded him and restored peace to the two 
nations. 

The two kings were then able to psig “a 
the vow they had made to conquer the Holy 
Land ; they embarked together towards the 
end of the year 1190, and sailed for Syria, 
where Frederick Barbarossa had already ar- 
rived at the head of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men. This unfortunate emperor was 
drowned in crossing the river Salef, or Cydaus. 
Henry the Sixth, his son and successor, im- 
mediately quitted the army of the crusaders, 
and came to Italy, to receive the crown from 


or 
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„the hands of the pope, and to claim at the | his last sigh on the 28th of March, 1191.— 
same time the succession of William the Good, | This pontiff, gifted with great political skill, 
king of Sicily, who died without children. On'| had re-established during his reign the supre- 
his route, he learned that Clement the Third, | macy of the altar over the throne and had paved 
attacked by a severe malady, had rendered | the way for his successors to rule all Europe. 


CELESTIN THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTIETH 
POPE. 
[A. D. 1191.) 


Election of Celestin — His consecration is deferred — Coronation of the emperor Henry the 
Sixth—Exhumation of the dead body of Tancred —Frightful punishment of Count Jourdain 
—Return of King Philip to France — Troubles in England — Complaint against the bisho 
of Ely—The Normans refuse to receive the legates of the pope—The king of England e 
prisoner by the duke of Austria—New crusade—Quarrel between the courts of Rome and 
France — Death of the emperor—Sordid avarice of the pope and cardinals—Philip repudi- 
ates Ingerburge—Death of Celestin. ; f , 

Two days after the death of Clement, car- ' compact which united two implacable tyrants. 
dinal Hyacinth was chosen sovereign pontiff. Celestin sacrificing the unfortunate inhabitants 
He was a Roman by birth, and was eighty-five | of Tusculum to the interests of his ambition. 
years old when he reached the papacy. He: destroyed their city to its foundation, and 
was enthroned by the name of Celestin the drove away its citizens. Henry, on his side 
Third; but, before being ordained, the sa-' abandoned himself to all the inspirations of 
cred oollege decided that a treaty of peace his ferocious character. He passed over into 
should be preliminarily made with Henry the ; Apulia, to punish it for having named another 
Sixth, and that he should oblige the prince to as king of Sicily, to the prejudice of his pre- 
make a composition with the Romans, for the tended rights; he Sea the dead body of 
restitution at Tusculum. * } Tancred, whom he regarded as an usurper, to 

Celestin having given his adhesion to this be exhumed, and following the example of 
measure, a deputation was sent fo the king of the infamous pus Stephen towards Formo- 
Germany, to claim the restoration of Tuscu- sus, he caused his head to be cut off by the 
lum and of the other fortresses near Rome, executioner! His revenge was not arrested by 
promising, that on this condition the pope a sacrilege. The young William, the son ot 
would crown Henry emperor of Italy. The Tancred, was condemned to have bis eyes 
king consented to this arrangement, and the , burned out bya hot iron, and this unfortunate 
embassadors returned with this reply: “You youth had his natural parts torn off in his pre- 
perceive, holy father, that I occupy your es- sence. Finally, this monster, this unchained 
tates with my army ; Ican ravage your farms, tiger, wishing to stifle the spirit of rebellion 
your vineyards, and your olive plantations; by frightening his enemies, invented an atro- 
do not then put off my consecration; since, cious punishment, which, until his time, no 
instead of injuring you, I pledge myself to tyrant nad yet conceived. A Count Jourdain, 
do honour to your city, obey your holiness, one of the Norman counts, took up arms to 
and pay you a tribute.” | dispute with him a fief which belonged to his 

Celestin replied to the king, that he accept- family; Henry having seized him by trea- 
ed his proposals of alliance, and immediately chery, condemned him, in derision, to die upon 
made preparations to proceed to his ordination,‘ a burning throne. The count was bound by 
fixing on Easter Monday for the consecration chains on a bed of heated iron, and crowned 
of the emperor and the empress Constance, his , with a diadem of burning silver, which was 
wife. The following was the ceremony :— , fastened on his head!! 

The holy father was seated on his throne,| Whilst the emperor Henry was ravagin 

with the imperial crown deposited at his feet; Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily, the kings o 

Henry approached the apostolic chair, and France and England were leading their ar- 
kneeled to receive the diadem; the pope, mies on the shores of Syria. These two 
without rising, placed it on the brows of the princes, who before the death of Henry the 
monarch ; he then knocked it off with his foot, : Second appeared to be united in án indissolu- 
wishing to figure by this action that the Holy | ble friendahip soon became implacable ene- 
See was the sole dispenser of thrones, and | mies. This division was caused on the part 
could at its pleasure make or unmake em- jof Philip by his opposition to the massacre 
perors. Henry having bowed his head in sign | of the inhabitants of Messina, whom the Eng- 

„of assent, the cardinals lifted up the crown | lish army wished to put to the sword; on the 

and pee it anew upon his head. part of Richard by his refusal to ratify his en- 

Thus was accomplished the sacrilegious | gagement contracted with Alice, of France, 


— 
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and by his marriage with Berengaria, the 
daughter of the ar of Navarre. ? 

On their arrival in the Holy Land, the princes 
no longer dissimulated the feelings of hatred 
which actuated them, and their discord took 
the character of open hostility. Philip had 
declared for the marquis of. Montserrat, and 
had recognised him as king of Jerusalem, to 
the detriment of Lusignan. Richard imme- 
diately took the part of Lusignan, against the 
king of France, and Leopold, duke or marquis 
of Austria, who, in the absence of the emperor 
of Germany had remained in command of his 
troops, and had joined Philip to avenge him- 
self for an insult of the English monarch. 
These divisions soon disorganized the Chris- 
tian army, and caused them to lose sight of 
the objects of the crusade. 

Phillip, attacked by a sickness which caused 
his nails and hair to fall off, was forced to aban- 
don his troops and return to Europe. He em- 
barked for Otranto where he arrived on the 
10th of October, 1191; from thence he went 
to Rome, where he was received with honour 
by Pope Celestin, who released him from his 
vow, bestowing on him the emblems of a pil- 
grim, the palm branch and the cross. The 
princé then took leave of the holy father and 
continued his route to Paris, where he arrived 
during the Christmas festivities. 

Svop after the departure of Philip, Duke 
Leopolt followed his example, and returned 
to Germany. Richard alone remained in Syria, 
and performed prodigies of valour; but his 
courage was only of assistance to his glory, 
for his absence caused him even to lose the 
kingdom of England, rent by the factions of 
the earl of Morlay and of Geoffrey, metropoli- 
tan of York. These two lords, availing them- 
sees of the absence of the King, formed a 

owerful party against William, bishop of El 
Phanoellof of ‘he kingdom and legata of the 
Holy See, and, in this capasity, invested with 
the supreme power. They censtrained him 
to quit Great Britain and take refuge in Nore 
mandy. His enemies even pushed their bold- 
ness 0 far as to send embassadors to the Holy 
See to complain of him, and to have their re- 
bellion sanctioned. Notwithstanding the ac- 
cusations brought against William, Celestin 
refused to condemn him; he drove his de- 
tractors from Rome and sent this reply to the 
English prelates : 

“King Richard being absent on the service 
of God, we are compelled to take his kingdom 
under our protection. Having been apprised 
that John, earl of Morlay, and some other 
disturbers have risen against his authority, and 
have evendriven from England our venerable 
brother, William, bishop of Ely, we order you 
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with Saladin, and embarked on his return 
to Europe. Unfortunately he encountered a 
tempest in the Adriatic, and stranded on the 
shores of Venice. Fhis misfortune, which re- 
tarded his arrival in his kingdom, determined 
him to take the land route and traverse the 
provinces of the duke of Austria in the dis- 
guise of atrader. During his journey he was 

enounced by a priest and arrested by his 
enemy the duke, who kept him as a prisoner 
at Vienna, end then sent him to the emperor, 
Henry the Sixth. Richard finally obtained 
his liberty by paying a ransom of one hundred 
and fifty thousand marks of silver, and con- 
tinued on his journey. But his brother, John 
Lackland, assisted by the king of France, had 
already seized on the crown of England, and 
Richard of the Lion Heart was obliged to re- 


conquer his states. 

During the following year, died the Sultan 
of Egypt and Syria, ‘the celebrated Saladin, 
whose sword had been so redoubtable to the 
Christians. This illustrious conquerer left 
several sons, heirs of his power, but not of his 
courage and talents. His death revived the 
ambition of the Holy See. Celestin then con- 
ceived the hope of reconquering the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, and caused a new crusade to be 
preached in France and Germany. Cardinal 
Gregory, the legate of the pope m Germany, 
convened a general diet at Worms, and spoke 
with so much eloquence in favour of the holy 
sepulchre, that a great number of prelates, 
lords, and magistrates determined to take the 
cross; the emperar himself wished to com- 
mand the expedition in person, and would 
have done it iF wise counsels had not diverted 
him from it. ~ 

Some time after, Henry at length received 
the chastisement due his crimes. He di 

isoned by his wife Constance and a lord o 

is court, the paramour of that princess. This 
tragical end excited no regret, so much hatred 
had this monster raised against himself by his 
cruelties and exactions. Celestin who had 
excommunicated him on, account of the ca 
tivity of Richard, rohit ted his dead body 
from being interiat: ; and 6..», departed from 
his severity, on co“Yition that his successor 
should restore to the Holy See the one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand marke of silver which 
the king of England had paid. He had even 
the audacity to demand for the coronation of 
the son of Henry a thousand marks of silver 
for each of his cardinals, and moreover com- 
pelled the empress Constance to swear upon 
the consecrated host, that the young prince 
was really of the blood of the emperor, and 
not the fruit of her adulteries. 

At this same period, Philip Augustus es- 


to assemble and excommunicate all the guilty, ' paused Ingerburge, the daughter of Valdemar 
to the sound of the bells and with lighted can-! the First, and sister of Canute the Sixth, 


dles; we also interdict divine service in all 
the estates of these criminals, until they shall 
come to Rome to implore our pity.” 

An express was 
Richard, to inform him of the troubles which 
were desolating his kingdum. The prince 


_ very first night of hia marriage 
hastened to conclude a truce of three years, rated from her, and demanded 


| king of Denmark. All writers of the time 
, agree in describing this princess to have been 


as beautiful as virtuous. According to Mezerai, 


also sent into the East to, she had a secret defect which rendered her 


unfit for marriage. n ee the 
ilip sepa- 
from his 
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bishops a sentence of separation. The judg- 
ment was pronounced by the metropolitan of 
Rheims, the legate of the pope, and by some 
prelates who were moved 1 to join in the di- 
vorce, under a pretext of relationship in the 
sixth degree. This unfortunate princess was 
confined in the convént of Soissons, and her 
husband left her in such destitution, that she 
was reduced to sell her household vessels, 
and even her clothing for her subsistence. 


The king of Denmark-complained to the Hely | th 


See against his son-in-law, and obtained an 
annulment of the sentence of separation. Ce- 
Jestin even ordered the king to take Inger- 
burge back again, and to treat her as Queen 
of France : prohibiting him, under penalty of 
excommunication, from contracting a new alli- 
ance. Philip, without disquieting himeelf 
about the threats of the pontiff, married the 
daughter of the duke of Bohemia. 
Notwithstanding. this opposition to his or- 
ders, Celestin did not Janch an anathema 
me the king, perhaps because he had 
a oned the cause of the princess—perhaps 
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because, worn down by years and infirmities, 
he thought of nothing but dying. Towards 
the festival of Christmas (1197) he assembled 
the cardinals, and besought them to choose 
John of St. Paul, a cardinal priest of the order 
of St. Prisque, in whose favour he offered: te 
abdicate. as all the cardinals coveted the 
apostolical chair for themselves, they refased 
to accede to the wishes of Celestin, under the 
pretext, that it was irregular, and contrary to 
canons, for a pontiff to lay down the tiara. 
Some days tar hiim on the 8th of January, 
1198, the holy farher died at the of nine- 
ty-three years, having governed the church 
for six years and nine months. 

During the twelfth century, we have seen 
the popes arrogate to themselves the right of 
disposing of the imperial crown, and deposing 
princes, It was from this time that the power 
of the -Holy See could be regarded as really 
constituted ; and it chiefly owed its new influ- 
ence to the organization of the college of car- 
dinals, which found itself charged with the 
election of the chiefs of the church. 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
INNOCENT THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 


` FIRST 


POPE. 


[A D. 1198.] 


Reflections of the historian Mathew Paris on the church in the thirteenth century—C 
Innocent the Third—His history 
age tees between the 


thaire chosen pope by the 


name of 
Commencement of his 


‘ardinal Lo- 
before his election— 


and the Sicily—Innocent 


ponti, 
preaches a new klen ab 4 places France under interdict—Pretenstons of the pope tn regard 
to the elections of emperors of the west—Innocent erects himself into an arbiter of peace and 


war between all pps aster of the Latin empire of 
eek and Latin churches—Coronation of t 
of the emperor Otho— Massacre of the unfortunate Albigenses—S 


reunion of the 


Constantinople and temporary 
king of Arragon—Coronation 


t. Dominick orders the burn- 


ing of Beziers—? e pope bestows England on the king of France—The king of England 


declares him 


- , vassal of the pope—Council of Lateran—Curious adventure of St. Francis 


A Assise—1he Englis! and Freach refuse to obey the pope—Death of Innocent the Third— 
(4 . 


pflecttons on his character. 

A monk of St. Alban’s named Mathew 
Paris, who wrote the cotemporaneous history 
of the thirteenth century, thus speaks of the 
church: “ The little faith which still existed 


— under the last popes, and which was but a 


sperk of the divine fire, was extinguished 
uring this century—all belief is annihilated ; 
simony is no longer a crime ; usury is no lon- 
ger disgraceful, and greedy priests can devoar 
without sin the substance of the people and 
the lords. Evangelical charity has now taken 
ite flight towards the heavens; ecclesiastical 
liberty has disappeared, religion is dead, and 
the holy city has become an infamous prosti- 
tate, whose shamelessness surpasses that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Every- country is 
abandoned to the rapacity of monks in 

ignorant. and unlettered, who fall uen te 

oL. L. 3H 


provinces armed with Roman bulls, and with 
effrontery adjudge to themselves all the reve- . 
nues granted by our ancestors for the subsiet- 
enceof the poor and the exercise of hospitality. 
Those who regist this dilapidation of the 

ublic money, or who refuse a part of their 

emand to the envoys of the pope, are im- 
mediately stricken with the hundar of ana- 
thema. . 

“Thus the pontiffs not only exereise an odi- 
ous tyranny, which is stil] the more insup- 
portable, as their agents, like true harpies 
armed with iron talons, not only snatch even 
the last rags which cover the faithful to main- 
tain the luxury of the court of Rome, but even 
overthrow the traditions of the first ages of 
the church, and drive away from the domains 
of St. Peter the citizens who directed them to 
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replace them with wretches, called Roman 
farmers, who leave the work of the fields to 
pillage the inhabitants of the provinces, and 
who, in hopes of meriting the good graces of 
the holy father, send to Rome the spoils of the 
anfortunate. Thus do we deplore such scan- 
dals, and say, in the grief of our soul, that we 
would rather die than assist at this sight of 
horror and abomination.” 

As soon as the burial honours were rendered 
to pope Celestin the Third, the cardinals se- 
cretly assembled in a place called Septa Solis, 
in order to confer with more freedom upon 
the election of a new pontiff; they first assist- 
ed at the mass of the Holy Spirit; they then 
saluted one another and gave to each the kiss 
of peace. After this, they proceeded to an 
election and named the tellers. On the first 
ballot, the votes were proclaimed, in a loud 
voice, and it was ascertained that a majority 
of the votes were given to the cardinal Lo- 
thaire who was but thirty-seven years old. 
His age was discussed at length and, finally, 
they agreed to choose him chief of the churo 
and at the tenth ballot he had two thirds 
of the votes, and was proclaimed pope by 
the name of Innocent the Third. The elec- 
tion having been proclaimed, the clergy and 
people conducted him, with acclamations of 
praise, to the church of Constantine, and from 
thence to the palace of Lateran. 

Lothaire was the son of Trasimond, and, ac- 
cording to some authors, was descended from 
the counts of Segni. His childhood was pass- 
ed in Anagni, his native city, and it was only 
when he had attained the age of sixteen that 
his mother, named Clarina, a noble Roman 
dame, conducted him to the holy city and en- 
trusted him to skilful masters to finieh his edu- 
cation. Having become a man, he went to Paris 
to hear the learned dissertations of the profes- 
sors of the University of that capital; finally, 
he returned to Bologna to enter into orders. 
At length Lothaire was named canon of St. 
Peter's at Rome. Gregory the Eighth con- 
ferred on him the subdeaconate, and Clement 
the Third made him a cardinal deacon of the 
order of St. Sergius. As he was only a dea- 
con when he reached the papacy, they were 
obliged to defer his consecration, in order to 
confer on him the other ecclesiastical degrees. 

After his consecration, he received the oath 
of fidelity and liege homage from Peter, pre- 
fect of Rome, who bestowed on him a mantle 
as the investiture of his charge, a right which 
belonged to the emperor. is proud begin- 
ning was followed by a series of political acts 
which presaged his future plans tor Italy. He 
visited, in person, the dutchy of Spoleto, Tus- 
cany, and the other provinces which were 
formerly dependent on the Holy See, in order 
to bring them back to his authority, affecting 
all the time not to be engaged in temporal 
affairs, and repeating, unceasingly, that sen- 
tence of scripture—“ Whoso toucheth pitch 
shall defile himself,” he loudly declared him- 
self an enemy to the venality of offices, in 
order to render himeelf popular; and even 
fixed the salary of the officers of his court, 
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rohibiting them from exacting any thing 
rom, the faithful. He abolished the office 
of door-keeper of the chamber of the notaries, 
in order that the access to it should be free ; 
and caused to be taken away from the palace 
of the Lateran, as unworthy of pontifical ma- 
jesty, a counter, “at which were sold, on 
account of the pope, vessels of plate, and 
where they trafficked in ornaments and false 
stones. He set in action the sittings of the 
public consistory, whose use was almost 
abolished. Three times a week he gave a 
solemn audience to all the faithful who had 
complaints to bring ; and in the judgments he 
pronounced as supreme arbiter, he had no 
regard to the quality of persons nor their for- 
tunes, but only to the justice of their claims. 
As he anticipated. his reputation for im- 
partiality soon drew to his tribunal appeals in 
all important or celebrated cases; for it must 
be said, that this great ostentation of equity 
did not take its rise only in a love for justice, 
but flowed more particularly from an insati- 
able thirst for authority and despotism, as 
appeared in the case of Andreas, son of Belas 
the Third, king of Hungary, who was obliged 
to go to the Holy Land under penalty of excom- 
munication, and the loss of the inheritance of 
his father. It was with the same arrogance 
that he demanded the restitution of the prison- 
ers whom the emperor had made in the last 
war, and, in particular, that the metropolitan 
of Salerno should be set at liberty. His le- 
gates audaciously signified to the prince that 
ey would grant him twenty-four hours to 
restore the captives, if he did not wish his 
whole kingdom to be placed under interdict ; 
at the same time they sent to the prelates of 
Spires, Strasburg, and Worms different bulls, 
which ordered these ‘bishops to aid the mea- 
sures of the Holy See, and to join themselves 
to the abbot of Sutri, and to St. Anastasius, 
abbot of the order of Citeaux, who were com- 
missioned to foment the troubles in Germany. 
Thus Pope Innocent, faithful to the maxim 
of the church, that the hatred of the priest 
should be eternal and implacable, continued 
to pursue Barbarossa in the person of his 
ndeon Frederick, as his predecessors had 
ne in the person of the emperor Henry. 
On the day of the death of that prince, the 
the young Frederick was hurled from his 
throne by two powerful factions—the one led 
by Philip, his uncle and tutor, who had 
caused himself to be chosen king of the Ro- 
mans, the other by Otho, duke of Saxony, 
who caused himself to be proclaimed empe- 
ror, under the pretext that his competitor was 
incapacitated from possessing the crown be- 
cause he was excommunicated. Then Phili 
who was deeply interested in being absolv 
from the anathema prenounced against me, 
approached the holy father, and by means o; 
money, obtained his absolution. The price 
of this felony, besides the payment of large 
sums, had been the promise of setting at 
liberty, without a ransom, the archbishop of 
Salerno and the prelates who were his fel- 
low prisoners. Thisdone, the bishops of Sutri 


| 
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proceeded in his pontifical habit, with the 
ceremony of the coronation of Philip. 

Ten years of civil war was the result to 
Germany of the astute policy of the court 
of Rome. The pope did not fail to profit by 
these deplorable divisions, to recover, by 
temporal and spiritual arms, Romagna, the 
March of Ancona, the dutchy of Spoleto, and 
the potrimony of the countess Matilda. After 

is he despoiled the senate and prefeots of 

me of all their rights, and sought to render 
the pontifical see independent of the authority 
of the emperors. 

During thia year (1198) the empress Con- 
stance, the widow of Henry the Sixth, died 
at Palermo; appointing Innocent the Third 
regent of the kmgdom of Sicily, and leaving 

im enormous sums to assure iim the reim- 
repair Ta advance, of all the expense 
he would be obliged to be at in defence of 
the estates of her son. This regency was so 
profitable to the holy father, that after exer- 
Cising it for one year, Innocent had not only 
repaired the losses of his treasury, but had 
been able to lay by enough money to under- 
take an aotive war against the neighbouring 
princes, for the purpose of -re-establishing his 
authority over the old domains of the church. 

The pope, content with his actions in Italy, 
wished to perform the same beyond it. He 
published new crusades; and sent his legions 
of monks through all parts of Europe, to ex- 
cite the fanaticism of the nations. As usual, 
France was the first to range iteelf beneath 
the flag of Christ, notwithstanding the active 
opposition of king Philip, who was excom- 
municated. Thanks to the skill of Peter 
of Capua, the legate of the Holy See, the 
prince was constramed to obey the church 
and make peace with England, in order to 
send his best troops into the Holy Land. A 
part of his army went to Marseilles, and the 
rest to Venice, for the purpose of passing over 
into Syria more expeditiously; it, however, 
turned out otherwise, on account of the failure 
of vessela.and money. Fortunately, the doge 
of Venice consented to place the galleys of 
the republic at the service of the crusaders, 
provided they would aid him in chastising 
the pirates of the Adriatic, and would be- 
siege Zara, a maritime city belonging to the 
Venetians, but which had been conquered 
by the Hungarians. This arrangement was 
a to; and without farther delay, the 

rench invested Zara and carried it by storm, 
without Roubling theusels concerning the 
prohibition of the pope, who had taken it 
under his protection. This event did not 
make much noise, and the conquerors were 
excused on the payment of a sum of money 
to the court of Rome, to raise the excom- 
munication they had incurred by making war 
against a crusader. 

Innocent, whose only object was the ex- 
tension of his authority over foreigners, en- 
deavoured to enter into negotiations with the 
eastern empire ; but his excessive pride caused 
him to repel all kinds of concessions ; furious, 
then, at not having been able to subject the 
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Greeks to his sway, he resolved to destroy them 
by ineiting the Palganane to revolt, and de- 
taching from the empire a great part of Servia, 
which he gave to Voulk, the governor of that 
province. He had even commanded the French 
to march against Constantinople, when a new. 
rupture took place between the courts of Rome 
and France, oveusioned by the second marriage 

Merania: The pope 
whose policy was hostile to this union, scr 
his legate, Peter of Capua, to place the king- 
dom under interdict, until the prince had re- 
taken his first wife Ingerburge, and made-his 
submission to the Holy See. At the same 
time he wrote to all the French prelates, de- 
olaring himself to be.the sovereign dispenser 
of churches, and that they must observe and 
execute the sentence in the dioceses of their 
jurisdiction, under penalty of deposition, and 
the loss of their benefices. The prelates of 
France, fearing the thunders of Rome, obeyed 
the orders of the holy father with such rigour, 
that all the churches were closed for eight 
months, and the dead remained unburied. 
Finally, as sach a state of things could not 
continue without serious injury to the royal 
authority, Philip solicited pardon, and the ex- 
communication was raised, on condition that 
he would take back his wife Ingerburge, be- 
fore the expiration of a delay, which was fixed 
at six months, six weeks, six days, and six 
hours. 

Germany continued exposed to the horrors 
of a civil war, in consequence of the divisions 
excited by the Holy See. The empire of the 
West had three emperors, the young Frederick, 
Philip of Suabia, and Otho of Saxony, who 
disputed for the imperial crown with arms. 
Innocent had at first declared for Philip; he 
then suffered himself to be gained over by 
the presents of Otho of Saxony, and recognised 
him as emperor, to the prejudice of the young 
king of Sicily, his pupil, alleging as a pre- 
text for such strange conduct, that Frederick 
would be too formidable to the Holy See, if 
he united on his head the crowns of Sicily 
and Germany, and that Philip of Suabia was 
unworthy of the crown, having invaded the 
patrimony of St. Peter with arms. 

The pope consequently wrote to Otho: “ By 
the authority whic God has given us in the 
person of St. Peter, we declare you king, and 
we order the people to render you, in this ca- 
pacity, homage and obedience. We, however, 
shall expect you to subscribe to all our desires 
as a return for the imperial crown.” The 
legate charged with the publication of this 
bull came to Cologne, where he convened in 
an assembly all the partizans of Otho; in 
their presence he declared him emperor of 
Germany, and excommunicated all who bore 
arms against him, and, in particular, Philip of 
Suabia and his partizans. + 

The decree of the holy father was received 
by the people of Cologne with great demon- 
etrations of joy; but it was not, so in the 
northern provinces of Germany. A great num- 
ber of prelates and lords refused to confirm the 
election of Otho, and sent the following ener- 
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getic letterto the pope: “Holy father, we can- 
not anderstand your condect. From whence 
have yon derived examples of such andacity? 
Who are the popes, your predecessors, who 
have interfered in the election of kings? Did 
not Jesus Christ separate the temporal from 
the spiritual power, in order that the apostles 
and their successors shonld not be seated on 
the thrones of the wond? ...” 
Innocent replied to this letter: “You are 
orant, unskilfal priests, and rude laymen, 
that Feiner derive the right to choose empe- 
rors from us. Is it not ine Holy See which 
pone’ them this privilege, when it took from 
the Greeks the empire of the West, in order 
to tranfer it to the Romans m the person of 
Charlemagne? Do you think the popes have 
not reserved the right of examining those who 
are chosen emperors, when it ‘is they who 
bestow the crown and the consecration? 
Leam then, that if we judge him whom you 
have nominated as sovereign, unworthy of 
the throne, we are exercising our right in ree 
fusing to crown him, and even in choosing 
another prince to govern the people.’* 
Notwithstanding this manitestation of hos- 
tility, Philip of Suabia continued-to solicit the 
aid of the court of Rome; but every thing, en- 
treaties and threats, was useless. Innocent 
replied to the embassadors of the different 
wers, who had interested themselves in 
vour of the prince of Suabia, these words 
of evangelical charity, “I hate this family of 
the Barbarossas ; either Philip must Jose his 
crown, or I my pontificate.” “In fact,” says 
the abbot of Ursperg, “he lighted the torch 
of civil war in unfortunate Germany, and com- 
mitted such deplorable acts, that he deserves 
to be regarded as the most execrable of the 


? 

Po Whilst the court of Rome was urging on the 
people of the west to wars of extermination, 
the crusaders were finishing their preparations 
for departure. Already had a part of the 
troops embarked, and were only waiting a 
favourable wind to’set sail for the coasts of 
Syria, when the young Alexis Angelus arrived: 
at Venice, having escaped from ‘the prisons 
of Constantinople to claim the protection of 
the crusaders against his uncle, the ueurper 
Alexis. They consulted the pope as to their 
course in such an occurrence, which i 

a powerful aid to the army of Palestine, and 
might bring about the reunion of the Greek 
and Latin churches. But Innocent, who had 
shortly before been gained to the cause of the 
usurper Alexis, by the large sums which had 
been sent to him, and by the promise of re- 
cognising him as supreme pontiff, refused to 
give his consent to an expedition which was 
to hurl that prince from his throne. He even 
imperiouely ordered the crusaders to renounce 
every enterprise of this kind, and to embark 
immediately for Palestine. 

It was not difficult for the French and Vene- 
tians to discover the secret motives which 
actuated the pope: thus, without stopping on 
account of the menaces of the court of Rome, 
the confederated fleets changed their first des- 
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tination ; the crusaders attacked Constantino 
ple, which they carried by assault, and rein- 
stated Isaac Angelus and his eon upon the 
throne. This success immediately changed 
the hostile dispositions of the holy father, and 
from being the enemy of the two princes, he 
became their devoted friend ; he declared that 
the crusaders had acted for the greatest good 
of Christendom, and demanded the sabmie- 
sion of the Eastern churches. But the Greeks 
were already tired of the Latin yoke ; they 
refused to obey the orders of the pope, and 
even declared war on the crusaders. The 
Venetians and French then returned with 
their fleets beneath the walls of Constantino- 
ple, besieged it a second time, and . took it on 
the 12th of April, 1204. 

From that period until 1260, that ia, for fifty- 
six years, the Eastern empire was «ubject to 
the sway of French princes. Baldwin, the 
count of Flanders, was the first who was 
chosen emperor, and reduced beneath his 
authority the provinces of Europe, which were 
still de encies of the crown. All the 
cities of Asia, however, as well as their terri- 
tories, remained with the Greeks, who found- 
ed independent kingdoms. Michael Theodore 
Lasoaris established himself at Nice in Bithy- 
nia; Michael Comnenus reigned over a part 
of Epirus; David governed Heraclea, Pontus, 
and Pa hiagonia, und his brother Alexis in- 
stalled himself in the city of Trebizond, which 
continued to form a separate empire from that 
of Constantinople; even after the reunion of 
the other states. These princes, with the 
exception of Theodore, were ali descendants 
of the family of the Comneni. f 

Baldwin was authorised by the pépe, who 
had gone over to the side of the conqueror, - 
to preserve his conquests, under the express 
condition that he would compel the churches 
to recognise the supremacy of Rome, and 
would restore all the domains which the em- 
perors had taken from the Holy See, as well 
ae the right of supreme jurisdiction, and the 
right of nomination of bishops. But the Greeks 
obstinately refused to resubmit to the yoke 
of the Latin church, and as neither punish- 
ment nor tortures could overcome their deter- 
mination, Baldwin was forced to permit the 
prelates to govern their dioceses as they chose. 

Towards the end of the year, Peter the Se- 
cond, king of Arragon, came to Rome to be 
crowned by the sovereign pontiff. He took 
an oath in the confessional of St. Peter to be 
submissive to the pope, both himself and his 
people, to defend the liberty and immunities 
of the church at the price of his blood ; finally, 
he deposited on the master altar his sceptre 
his crown, and a deed, by which he bon 
himself to pay each year a considerable rent 
to the Holy See. ni 

Affairs had changed in Germany; Philip 

of Suabia, after six years of strife, had finally 
pained a great victory over Otho of Saxony; 
ad taken the city of Cologne by assault, and 
had in consequence compelled his competitor 
to take refuge in England, with hie wola, 
King John. As soon as the pope was informed 
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abandon their convents, and bishops to lose 
churches and their property, rather than con- 
travene the orders of the pope. In fhe midst 
of this strife, a terrible sentence of the court 
of Rome aggravated the disorders; John was 
declared dig of his crown ; the nation 
freed from its oaths of fidelity ; all Christians 
were ordered to oppose the king of England ; 
Philip Augustus was designated to replace 
im, and a crusade was preached against 
Great Britain. 
The ambitious Philip, who had recently 
n reconciled with Innocent, immediately 
made immense preparations and threatened a 
descent on Englan . In this extremity, the 
unfortunate king, finding himself abandoned 
by all the world, determined to submit to the 
Pope, and take the oath whieh Innocent had 
mted out, and which was as follows :— 
‘We promise by the Christ and the holy 
evangelists, to be reconciled with Stephen 
Langton, the metropolitan of Canterbury, and 
with the five bishops, William of London 
Eustace of Ely, Giles of Hertford, Jocelyn of 
Bath, and Herbert of Lincoln, as well as with 
all other persons, as well clerical as lay, who 
have opposed us by the orders of the holy 
father; we will restore to them all that has 
been taken from them, and we will liberally 
recompense them for the losses which we 
have made them suffer. We swear entire 
submission to the Holy See, and we-recognise 
in it alone the right of nominating prelates, and 
of governing the churches of our kingdom? 

But this oath was only the prelude for new 
exactions of the court of Rome ; and two days 
after, the Roman legate remitted a deed by 
which John declared, that for the expiation of 
his sins, with the advice of his barons, and of 
his own free and entire will, he gave to pope 
Innocent and his successors, the kingdoms of 
Forleo and Ireland, with all their rights ; that 
he held them as the vassal of the pontiff, and 
in that capacity did him liege homage. In ad- 
dition to all this, as a token of his subjection 
he engaged to pay a thousand marks of gold 
annually to the court of Rome, besides Peter’s 
pence. He bound, by the same deed, ail his 
successors to maintain this donation, under 
peel of being deprived of the crown. The 

nglish lords, according to Mathew Paris, ré- 
fused to ratify.this disgraceful treaty which 
subjected them to the popes; they revolted 

ainst the king and kolaroi their fran- 
chises. 

John thus still found himself on the eve of 
losing his crown, by having taken the means 
which he believed the best fitted to preserve 
it. He hastened to send deputies to Rome to 
inform the holy father of the revolt of the 
English barons, and to ask from him the aid 
of spiritual censures, in order to reduce them 
to their duty. Innocent having heard the 
complaints of his embassadors, frowned and 
exclaimed, “ What ! do these English baronets 
wish to dethrone a king who is under the pro- 
tection of our See, and give to another the 
property of the Roman church. By St. Peter, 
we will not suffer this effort to go unpunish- 
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ed.” He immediately called a scribe, and 
dictated this sentence te him, “ We cancel all 
the concessions which King John has made or 
shall make to his barons, prohibiting him from 
having any regard thereto, under -penalty of 
excommunication. We order‘all the English 
and Irish lords to renounce the privileges 
which they have extorted from their king, 
and we order them to come to Rome to lay 
their demands before us, in order that justice 
may be done them.” Neither this bull of the 
pope nor the threats of the bishops could 
arrest the disorders ; and the barons continued 
to carry.on the war to obtain new franchises. 

In the same year (1215), Innocent held a 
general council ir the palace of the Lateran, 
for the coronation of Frederick the Second, 
who was definitely recognised: as the legiti- 
tate emperor, under the condition that Sicily 
and Germany should be separated. 

The counts of Toulonse and Foix, also ap- 
peared before the fathers, demanding justice 
against the infamous Simon de Montfort, who 
had seized upon their estates, and in concert 
with St. Dominick, was continuing his massa- 
cres of the unfortunate Albigenses. Far from 
showing any indignation at the recital of the 
atrocities committed by his legate, the pope 
fiercely replied, that he had but executed his 
orders, and that he could not censure orthodox 
Christians from exhibiting teo much zeal in 
their holy mission. He, however, appeared 
to yield to the urgency of these two lords, and 
engaged to re-establish them in their domains 
—a false promise—since at that vety moment 
he was sending secret orders to Dominick and 
Simon de Montfort to redouble their severities 
towards the Albigenses. 

Ferrand maintains that St. François d’ Assise 
came also to the council of the Lateran, to 
have the regulations which he had made for 
governing his convents approved. The his- 
tory of this visionary is so remarkable that 
we translate one of the episodes of his life, 
related by Ferrand, “St. François d’Assise,” 
says the chronicler, “at the commencement 
of his conversion, cast himself into a ditch full 
of ice, in the middle of winter, to conquer the 
demon of the flesh, and preserve from the fire 
of pleasure the white robe of his chastity. 
This pious anchorite preferred to suffer great 
cold in the flesh, than the warmth of the de- 
mon in his soul. Thus,one day, he underwent 
great temptation at the sight of a beautiful 

oung girl, who came to demand his blessing. 

rangois, instead of listening to the inspira- 
tions of concupiscence, suddenly entered his 
cell, and reappeared, entirely naked, with a 
discipline of iron, striking himself redoubled 
blows, to the great edification of his brethren 
and the villagers, until his body was stream- 
ing with blood. He then rolled in the snow of 
the garden, crying out that the Holy Spirit had 
seized on him; in fact he made seven enor- 
mous balls with the snow, tinged with his 
blood, and his soul thus spoke to his en ben 
‘The largest and handsomest of these balls is 
your wife, the four others are your concubines, 
and the two last your servants; hasten then 
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to conduct them to your fireside, for they are 
dying of cold.’ The saint having pushed them 
one after another before a brazier, they soon 
disappeared before the heat of the fire, and 
only left on the stones a large place soiled by 
blood and water; the soul of the saint thus 
continued ; ‘profit by this example, my body, 
and perceive how the delights of the flesh 
should vanish in the presence of the spirit? ” 

Bayle also relates, very gravely, a pleasant 
strife, which took place between Dominick, 
the leader of the crusade against the Albi- 
genses, and St. François d’Assise. “These two 
saints,” says he, “having one day quarrelled, 
came to blows. As François was the weakest, 
he escaped from the arm of his terrible ad- 
versary and concealed himself beneath a bed. 
Dominick not being able to reach him, armed 

., himself with a spit from the kitchen, and in- 

~ flicted on him five terrible blows; but God, 
who oherished the two monks, himself direct- 
ed the spit, softened the. blows, and preserved 
St. François from death ; he, however, retained 
from this fight scars like the five wounds of 
Jesus Christ.” 

D’ Aubigne has been more severe than these 
legendaries on the founder of the order of the 
Franciscans. “If any bishop or cardinal,” says 
the historian, “became enamoured of his page, 
he need not fear to be damned ; on the con- 
trary, he would deserve to be canonized, since 
he would follow the example of St. Frangois 
d’Asisse, who called his carnal intercourse 
with brother Maceus sacred loves.” 

Notwithstanding his fight with St. Domi- 
nick, and his well-established reputation as a 
sodomite, Francois d’Assise was received with 
great honours at the pontifical court, and left 
Rome laden with presente; and, what was 
still more extraordinary, he alone, of all who 
had assisted at the synod, was not obliged to 
borrow from the usurers to make presents to 
Innocent, but even received gifts from the 
severeign pontiff. 

Whilst the holy father was trying the 
strength of his anathemas against those who 
refused to recognise his absolute authority, 
‘Philip undertook the conquest of England, 
and sent his son Louis into that kingdom, 
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| whither a powerful party called him. The 
young prince was already recognised as sove- 
reign of Great Britain in several provinces, 
| when he had the imprudence to inform the 
| Roman legate that his new kingdom would 
never be the patrimony of St. Peter. Inno- 
cent, informed of this, immediately ordered a 
eat ceremonial in the church of St. Peter: 
e mounted the tribune, and preached on these 
words of Ezekiel: “Sword, sword, leave thy 
scabbard, and sharpen thyself to kill.” After 
the sermon, he declared Louis deprived of the 
throne of England, and excommunicated him 
and his adherents. ' 

Finally came the decisive hour in which 
tyrants, like other men, must go ta render an 
account to God of their and evil actions. 
This fatal day came to Innocent ; at the ter- 
mination of a debauch at the table he was 

| seized with a violent fever, which brought 
him to the tomb on the 16th of July, 1216. 

Mathew Paris, in his history, represents Pope 
Innocent as the proudest, the most ambitious, 
and the most avaricious of men ; affirming that 
there was no crime which he was not capable 
of committing or favouring for money. This 
judgment is entirely justified by the life of 
this pope. St. Lutgarde, a nun of the order 
of the Citeaux in Brabant, relates that, in a 
‘vision which she had after the death of Inno- 
cent, she saw the holy father surrounded by 
flames; and as she asked him why he was 
thus tormented, he replied that it was chiefly 
for three crimes; and that he would have 
been infallibly condemned to have bumed for 
ever, but for the intercession of the Mother 
of God, in honour of whom he had founded a 
monastery—that notwithstanding even this 
powerful protection, he could not enter hea- 
ven until ha day of the last judgment—and, 
after baving suffered tortures incomprehen- 
sible by the human mind. Thomas of Can- 
tinpré, who relates this, adds, that he was 
informed by Lutgarde, herselt, of the three 
causes of the sufferings of the holy father; 
but that they were so horrible he could not 
make them known without abandoning the 
memory of Innocent the Third to the execra- 
tion of men. 


HONORIUS THE THIRD, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
SECOND POPE. 


[A. D. 


History of Honorius before his pontificate—His election—Troubles in England. 


1216.] 
— Death of the 


execrable Simon de Montfort, and of the odious St. Dominick—Theodore Comnenus, king of 


Epirus, submits to the 
in Lombardy—Leiter of t 


New persecution of the Albigens 
pope to Louis the Erghth—Coronation of Frederick the Second— 


es—A ition of the Vaudois 


Honorius desires to send that prince to Palestine—Quarrels on this subject between the emperor 


and the pontiff—Death of Honorius. 


Cencio SaveLLI, a Roman by birth, had 
been chamberlain during the pontificate of 
Clement the Third. This post giving him the 


superintendence of all the revenues of the 
Holy See, had crested for him numerous par- 
tizans. He himeelf was not without merit; 
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and a remarkable work, called the Book of 
Rents of the Roman Church, composed from 
old records, was attributed to him. Hie literary 
labours had augmented the reputation he had 
already acquired, and had procured for him 
the title of cardinal. He afterwards’ com- 
posed a complete collection of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, which is known by the title of 
the Roman Order. 

After the death of Innocent, the cardinal 
Cencio Savelli was chosen to succeed him, 
and took the name of Honorius the Third. 
A faithful imitator of the policy of his prede- 
cessor, like him he wished to govern at once 
the east and the west. On the very day of 
his coronation he wrote to the king of Jeru- 
salem, that he was about to raise the people 
of the west against the Saracens. He also 
addressed letters to the French emperor, 
who governed Constantinople, to reanimate 
his zeal against the Greek schismatics, and 
the Mussulmen. The same instructions were 
sent to the Roman legates in: France, Eng- 
land, and Germany, to'again light the torches 
of fanaticism, by preaching a new crusade. 

As the war He usurpation undertaken b 
Louis of France, for the crown of England, 
retarded the execution of his plans, Honorius 
resolved to pat an end to the disputes by de- 
elaring in favour of king John. After the 
death of that prince, he took his son, Henry 
the Third, under his protection, recognis- 
ing him as the only lawful sovereign. In 
consequence of the new orders of the pope, 
the clergy of Great Britain every Sunday 
regularly excommunicated the young Louis 
and his adherents, throughout the whole king- 
dom. Little by little, the English deserted 
his cause, and as' he received no assistance 
from:his father, he was finally obliged to quit 
Great Britain, to avoid falling into the power 
of his competitor, and to urge the departure 
of new troops which he was levying on the 
continent. But during his absence, the legate 
of the pope used the time to such advan 
as to fulminate terrible anathemas against the 
rebels, and pathetically exhorted the English 
to return to their duty, and remain faithful to 
their new sovereign, that is, the Holy See. 
They distributed to skilfully, gold, threats, 
and promises, that they were enabled. to 
organise so powerful a party, that on his 
return to England, thotghy asconpeuied by 
a powerful army, Louis was repulsed from 
all the cities, and forced to re-embark for 
France. 

Having obtained this great success, Hono- 
rius could direct all his efforts to the end 
which his ambition proposed, the conquest 
of Palestine and Asia. For -this purpose, he 
sent to all the bishops of the west a letter 
from the grand master of the Templars, an- 
nouncing that the Saracens were extremely 
weakened, and that a single army would be 
sufficient to exterminate them. At the same 
time, he ordered public prayers at Rome, and 
went in procession to St. Maria Maljora’s, 
with his clergy and people walking with 
nated a an pariyits be ore, him the heads 
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of St. Peter and St. Paul in their shrines. 
Similar ceremonies toak place in all the cities 
of Christendom, and contributed powerfully 
to the organization of the numerous troops 
of crusaders who came together from all 
quarters, and directed their steps towards the 
Hoy Laud. 
he King of Hungary was the first who 

marched at the head of an army; he was 
soon followed by a prodigious number of un- 
disciplined ERA which, like torrents of lava, 
left but ruin and desolation on their passage. 
The alarm which the approach of the cra- 
saders every where excited, became the source 
of enormous profits to Honorius, and he ex- 
tracted ransome from cities and princes, by 
threatening to cause these terrible avalanches 
to failon them. It was the means he used 
against Theodore Comnenus, the king of Epi- 
rug, to compel him to set at liberty Jo 
Colonne one of his legates, who had been 
retained a prisoner at his court. Neither en- 
treaties nor threats could induce the: Greek 
prince to send back -the embassador of the 

oly See; Honorius then promised indul- 
gences to the crusaders who should go to 
Epirus to avenge the injury done to the 
Roman church. Theodore Comnenus imme- 
diately changed his resolve, hastened to set 
the legate at liberty, and even furnished him ` 
with an escort to accompany him as far as 
Constantinople. 

Though the pope appeared to be very much 
occupied with: the new crusade, he did not, 
however, lose sight of the heretics of the 
west, and by his orders, St. Dominick and 
De Montfort continued their massacres in 
France, and covered all the sonthern pe 
vinces with funeral piles and scaffolds. The 
two instraments of pontifical despotism at 
length excited such a hatred in the generous 
population of the south, that the cities of Mar- 
seilles and Avignon, instead of marching 
against the heretics, as they had been re- 
quired to do by the pope, sent re-inforce- 
ments to Toulouse, which was a second time 
besieged by the execrable Simon de Mont- 
fort. God did not permit him to renew in 
this city the frightful scenes of the first siege ; 
he was killed beneath the walls of the place 
whilst he was preparing the gibbets and in- 
struments of torture which he*designed for 
the inhabitants. 

Dominick being left alone to continue the 
massacres, soon showed, by the new ardour 
which he brought to the persecution, that he 
had promised the court of Rome to replace 
Simon, and alone to perform the task of two 
executioners. Difficult as it was, he was ful- 
filling his promises, when death struck him 
in his turn, and gave some repose to the Abi 

nses. : 

This double loss would have discouraged 
any other than a pope ; Honorius thought only 
of replacing his legate ; and as it appeared to 
him that the work of an executioner could 
not be performed better than by a king, he 
wrote to Louis the Eighth, who had succeeded 
Philip Augustus: “Very dear Son, you know 
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that Christian princes are compelled to render 
an account to God af their defence of the 
church, their mother? You should then be 
deeply afflicted at seeing the heretics attack 
religion in the provinces of the Albigenses ; if 
itis your duty to pursue robbers in your king- 
dom, you should the more purge it of those 
who wish to ravish souls. We find the efforis 
we have made against the heretics have be- 
come useless; and more than three hundred 
thousand crusadérs have fallen in this holy 
cause, without making it triumph. Errors 
are more and more propagated; and it is 
feared lest they may soon infect your king- 
dom, which, until this time, bas shown itself, 
by a particular blessing of God, to be more 
strengthened in the faith than other king- 
doms. It is on this account, that in the name 
of Christ we exhort and conjure you, Catho- 
lic prince and successor of Catholic kings, to 
offer up to God the first fruits of your reign, 
by exterminating the heretics of the south. 

fe are informed that Amaury, the new count 
of Toulouse, and son of the glorious Count de 
Montfort, has offered you all the rights which 
he has over the provinces of the Albigenses, 
and consents to unite these lands to your do- 
mains, in exchange for your protection. We 
aathorise you to accept his proposals for your- 
self and your descendents, that they may 
show themselves to be ardent protectors of 
orthodoxy, in the south of France. Finally, 
we inform you that Raymond, the son of the 
former Count of Toulouse, so dreads your 
power, that he will not fail to eubmit imme- 
diately to the church, wher he shall know 
that you are marching against him. Act then 
as religion wishes! Take arms, since God 
and your interest command it!” 

In conformity with the orders of the pope, 
Lonis levied an army, and joined his HAR 
to those of Amaury de Montfort, to crush t 
unfortumate Albigenses. Raymond, pursued 
by his enemies, enclosed in his states, was soon 
campelled to submit to the Holy See. The 
heretics finding themselves exposed, defence- 
less, to all the rage of their persecutors, aban- 
doned France, and took refuge in Lombardy, 
whither sacerdotal hatred still pursued them ; 
for Honorius wrote to the bishop of Brescia, 
“It is our will, that the towers of all the lords 
‘who have given an asylum to heretics, be 
razed to the earth, without being able to be 
ever rebuilt, and those of the less guilty be 
dismantled to the half or third part, accord- 
ing to the importance of the crime.” 

As after the departure of the king, the Albi- 
genses had again raised their heads, the pope 
wrote to Louis, to put an end to his disputes 
with the king of England, in order to direct 
all his troops upon the southern provinces. 
“And in order,” said Honorius, “that my 
conduct should be in conformity with evan- 
gelical morality, which orders popes to use 
their power to put an end to useless wars, and 
to direct the sword against the enemies of 
God. You know that it was said to the high 
priest Jeremy, ‘I have set thee over the peo- 
ple to destroy and to build up? Thus popes 
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have the power of disposing of armies and 
kingdoms, and of raising or destroying em- 
pires! Itison thisaccount, that we order you 
to restore to the English prince the territories 
which you have invaded, to cease all hostili- 
ties against him, and to employ your troops in 
the extermination of your heretical subjects.” 

These representations acted powerfully on 
the superstitious mind of Louis the Eighth; 
he concluded a treaty with the king of Eng- 
land, took the cross from the hatio of the 
Roman legate, and went towards the south of 
France, at the head of his army. Avignon 
was the first city which fell into his power; 
its walls were thrown down, ditches filled up, 
and all its courageous population put to the 
sword. - But divine justice did not permit this 
monster to continue the course of his cruel- 
ties; he fell sick and died, thirty days after 
the capture of Avignon. 

Whilst half of France, in obedience to the 
sacrilegious orders of the pope, was precipi- 
tating itself upon the south, Frederick the 
Second was endeavouring again to strengthen 
the great imperial edifice, so much shaken by 
the rough attacks which proud pontiff, during 
preceding reigna, had made on it. The better 
to succeed in his purposes, he feigned to be 
animated by a great zea) for the crocades, and 
was among the first to enrol himself in the 
sacred militia; he, however, retarded. his de- 
parture under new pretexte, now alleging im- 

rant affairs, now giving it as a reason that 

e could not quit his kingdom, until he had 
been crowned emperor. 

Honorius penetrated his secret intentions, 
and in order not to furnish him with an ex- 
cuse, he decided solemnly to consecrate him 
in the church of St. Peter at Rome. After 
the ceremony, Frederick recelved the cross 
from the hands of cardinal Hugolin, bishop of 
Ostia, and publicly renewed his vow to go to 
the Holy Land; as he however still deferred 
his departure, the pope, wearied with his tar- 
dineas, wrote to him: 
.. “Would to God, prince, that you would 
consider with what impatience you are waited 
for by the eastern church, which hopes to see 
you abandon all other cares for the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem. In France, England, and 
even in Italy, it is asked why you defer the 
execution of your vow, by retarding the de- 

rture of the galleys which you have armed 

or Syria, and where they would be of so 

much assistance to the crusaders in the de- 
fence of Damietta.” 

Frederick did not even reply to this letter, 
and continued to occupy himself in the ad- 
minjstration of his estates. But when the 
loss of Damietta was known at Rome, the 
anger of the holy father broke forth; he ae- 
cused the emperor of being the cause of the 
checks which the Christians had experienced 


in the east, and threatened to excommunicate. 


him, if he did not go immediately with his 
army to combat the infidel. 
So much insolence exasperated the young 
rince. He came to an open rupture with the 
oly See, seized on several domains which 
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of the beautiful Yolande, expressed a wish to 
marry her, the pope declared to the two jovers 
that the. marriage could only take place on 
condition that the king should go definitely 
into Syria to reconquer the throne of his 


the pope had usurped, drove from -the king- 
dom of Naples le Sicily all the jelsies 
whom he suspected, and named others in 
their place in accordance with the privileges 
of the ancient monatchy of Sicily. He then 
wrote to the court of Rome, that the time had | father-in-law. Frederick appeared ta yield 
come to restore to him the rights of which ! to these proposals, in order to clear away the 
Tnnocent the Third had despoiled him, and also | obstacles which opposed themselves to his 
those which Honorius had taken away at the | union, and occupied himself with assembling 
time of his coronation, threatening in case of | his forces by land and sea, as if he was really 
a refusal to march on Rome and aack it. going to transport them into Palestine. But 
The pope discovering that he had been too | as. soon as the marriage was concluded, his 
hasty, and not daring then to engage in-a|ardour for the crusade relaxed, and he de- 
strife which could only be fatal to him, im- | manded further delay. 
mediately retracted, and replied to the prince| Honorius, who had had time to take his 
with hypocritical mildness—“ X exhort you, | measures, refused to accede to the demands 
my dear son, to recall to your recollection ! of Frederick, and immediately caused all the 
that you are the protector of the Roman | cities of Lombardy to revolt. The emperor 
church; do not forget what you owe to that | essayed to re-establish order in his kingdom 
good mother, and take pity on her daughter | and wished to levy troops in the dutchy of 
the church of the East, which extends towards ' Spoleto ; but the clergy had there kindled the 
ou her arms like an unfortunate who has no | fire of rebellion, and the Spoletins refused to 
re any hope but in you.” grant the troops without an order from the 
otwithstanding. this apparent mark of | pope, whose vassals they declared themselves 
submission, the holy father none the less can- | to be: 
tinued the organization of a powerful league 
inst the emperor of Germany and Italy. 
| 
| 


This universal resistance alarmed the 
emperor. Through necessity he approached 
the Holy See, and promised to put his journey 
rederick, who was informed of it, immedi- | to the Holy Land in execution ; and, as a proof 
ately convened the German bishops and his | of hie submission, he placed his kingdom 
nobility, in the city -of Fesentina, to put the | under the protection of the Roman church, 
pe on his trial. Honorius, far from exhibit- | and bound himeelf to pay it a considerable 
ing fear, went to this assembly accompanied:, annual tribute. 
by John of Brienne, king of Jerusalem, and| The pope, fearful iB new obstacles‘ to his 
his daughter Yolande, by the commander of | plans should rise up, consented to make peace, 
the templars, the grand master of the Teuto- and ressed the departure of the crusaders in 
nic knights, and several other great persons , all ake countries af Europe. -He died in the 
from various countries. The adroit pontiff | interval, and had not the satisfaction to see 
knew how to avail himself skilfully of the ; his policy triumph. His body was buried at 
beauty of the daughter of king John in serv- | St. Maria Majora, on the 20th of March, 1227. 
ing his purposes; he brought about secret ; Honorius showed himself, in the course of his 
interviews between her and Frederick ; and teign, to be as cruel and ambitious as his in- 
when the young prince, smitten by the charms | famous predecessor. 
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From levying dimes in his kingdom—Death of Gregory. 


Marmeure affirms that Gregory was well| to extremes which were frequently very pre- 
made in his person, of a majestic carriage, | judicial to his interests. Having become 
and especially very learned in the canon law ntiff, he abandoned the title of cardinal 
and Holy Scriptures. He adds, however, that | bishop of Ostia, though still keeping the re- 
we must deplore the extreme severity and | venues of that see, and gave up his name of 
violence of his character, which urged him | Hugolin to take that of Gregory. He was ori- 
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inally from Anagni, and was descended 
rom the illustrious family of the counts of 
Sogi as was his predecessor Innocent the 
Third. : 

His exaltation was made with unusual 
pomp; on the day of the ceremony he went 
to St. Peter’s with an imposing train of cardi- 
nals and archbishops; and after having cele- 
brated divine service, he went to take 
sion of the pontifical palace, traversing the 
streets of Rome mounted on a white horre. 
richly caparisoned with scarlet housings, all 
shining with gold and precious stones. Every 
where on his passage were spread flowers 
and perfumes; the houses were hung with 
tapestry resplendent with gold and silver; at 
the head of the cortege walked young girls 
singing hymns of joy; then came the monks 
in double file, with the children of the schoo! 
all carrying palm branches or bunches 0 
flowers; after these followed the officers of 
the magistracy and the army clothed in sik 
and gold; and finally, the president of the 
senate and the prefect of Rome, walked by 
the ‘side of the pope, leading his ‘horse by the 
bridle. Behind this magnificent cortege, which 
extended from the great palace to the banks 
of the Tiber, followed: by an innumerable 
erowd of priests and citizens, Gregory. thus 
arrived in triumphat the palace of the Lateran, 
where he was submitted to the usual proofs. 

On the day su waz his installation, the 
new pontiff wrote to the bishops of Eu- 
rope to accelerate the departure of the cru- 
saders, under the penalty of incurring eccle- 
siastical censures. He cought at the seame 
time to reanimate the persecutions against 
the unfortunate Albigenses, and availing him- 
self of the ascendency which he exercised 
over the mind of Blanche of Castille, the 
mother of St. Louis, who had been appointed 
Tegent of the kingdom during the minority of 
her son, he induced her to confide the com- 
mand of her troops to Imbert of Beaujeu, one 
of the most ardent fanatics of the day. Under 
the command of that lord, the religious war 
recommenced as terribly as in the time of 
Simon de Montfort. All the Albigenses who 
fel] into the pouer of the Catholics were 
massacred with extreme cruelty; and those 
who, to avoid death, surrendered, were piti- 
lessly condemned to the funeral pile by Ame- 
lin, the légate of the pope. “But,” says 
Perrin, “ the more the persecution increased, 
the more did the number of the heretics 
multiply.” . ‘ 

Gregory, though much occupied with the 
a was not forgetful of Germany, 
and he ordered the emperor to depart for the 
Holy Land, in fulfilment of the vow which he 
had taken at the time of his marriage with 
the daughter of the king of Jerusalem. As 
it was no longer possible for Frederick to put 
off his departure, he promised to obey him, 
and in fact fixed on a general rendezvous for 
his troops at Brindes. It was then in the mid- 
dle of summer; an epidemic soon broke out 
in the army, and in a few daysa large number 
of soldiers were carried off by the scourge. 
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The emperor took advantage of the general 

nic te invent a new trick to free himself 
rom his promise. By his orders a priest ap- 
peared in the: camp of the crusaders, repre- 
senting himself to be a legate from the pope. 
and instructed by the holy father to release 
them from their vows, and authorise them to 
return home. This trick was entirely suo- 
cessful ; on that very day the army disbanded, 
and the emperor remained with his own 
guards; he, however, embarked for Palestine, 
to fulfil, as he said, the promise made to the 
holy father; but three days afterwards he 
retumed to the port of Otranto, alleging as 
an extuse, that he had discovered the impos- 
sibility af his supporting the fatigues of a 


voyage. 

Faroa at the emperor, Gregory was no 
longer careful in his proceedings ; he went to 
the cathedra].of Anagni, his residence, and 
there, clothed in his pontifical ornamen 
surrounded by the cardinals, bishops, an 
other prelates of his suite, he thundered forth 
a sermon on this text, “ We must remove the 
scandal from Christendom ;? and after the 
sermon, he lanched ecclesiastical thunders 
against the emperor. Frederick replied by a 
manifesto against the Holy See, ın which this 
passage occurs: “ Leam, people of Italy, that 
the Roman charch not only swallows-up, in it» 
orgies, the wealth which it snatches from the 
superstition of the faithful, but that it even 
despoils sovereigns, and renders them tribu- 
tary. We do not speak of the simony, exac- 
tions, and usury with which it has- infected 
all the west; for every one knows that the 
popes are insatiable blood suckers. The 
priests affirm that the church is our mother, 
our nurse; it iyon the contrary, an infamous 
step-mother, which devours whom its 
hypocritical voice calls children. It sends its 
legates into all quarters to lanch excommu- 
nications, to order massacres, and to steal the 
wealth of princes and people. In its hands 
the morality of Christ has me a terrible 
arm, which permits it to murder men in order 
to ravish from them their treasures, as a bri- 
gand would do upon the highway. Under 
the name of indulgences it impudently sells 
the right to commit every crime, and gives 
the best places in paradise to those who bring 
it the most money.” 

The publication of this manifesto increased 
still further the exasperation of the pope; he 
immediately returned to Rome, lanched a 
second excommunication against Frederick, 
and endeavoured to excite a rebellion in 
apoie For this purpose he addressed the 
following circular to the biehops of that coun- 
try: “We have drawn against the emperor,” 
said he, “the medicinal sword of St. Peter, 
and with a spirit full of mildness we have 
lanched our thunders against that proud prince 
who refused to fulfil his vows regarding the 
Holy Land.” He then ordered the prelates 
to place all the cities and country which the 
emperor traversed under interdict, and to ex 
cite the inhabitants to assassinate him. Or 
his side, Frederick, in order to resist the pon 
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tiff, called to his aid the Frangipani, and other 
Roman lords, who were enemies to the Holy 
See. He bought from them all the property 
which they possessed at Rome in houses and 
lands; he then restored to them their titles to 
their fiefs, on condition that they would be- 
come his allies, and would aid him on all oc- 
easions againet the church. This done, the 
Frere returned to Rome, excited the 
people against Gregory, and on Easter Mon- 
day, whilst he was celebrating mass in the 
charch of St. Peter, a revolt broke out in the 
city; the pope was insulted at the very altar, 
pushed out of the church, driven from the city, 
and forced to take up his residence at Perouse. 
Some months afterwards, the emperor was 
a of the death of Noraddin, the sultan 
of Damascus; thisnews changed all his policy; 
judging the moment favourable for passing 
over into Syria, and reconquering the throne 
of Jerusalem, to which he had rights from his 
marriage with the daughter of John de Brien- 
ne, he immediately sent five hundred knights: 
into Palestine, whilst he himself prepared to 
embark with a formidable army. e hol 
father, who saw with chagrin the triumph of 
his enemy, prohibited him from crossing the 
before receiving absolution from the cen- 
sures of the church. But the emperor having 
testified no more regard for its prohibition than 
he had for its injunction, Gregory excommu- 
nisated him for going to the Holy Land as hé 
had before anathematised him for his refusal 
to go. Then taking advantage of the absence 
of Frederick, the holy father declared war on 
Rainald of Aversum, duke of Spoleto, who 
had been left by that prince: in the govern- 
ment of Sicily, Apulia and Calabria. He sent 
an army against him, commanded by, cardi- 
nal John Colonna and John of Brienne, the 
father-in-law of the emperor, who had taken u 
arms against his son-in-law out of base jeal- 
ousy, becauee he saw him on the point of Te- 
seizing a kingdom which he would never have 
abandoned, if he had entertained a thought of 
ever being able to reconquer it. : 
The papal army obtained for this war the 
same dispensations as the crusaders, and the 
only thing which distinguished the soldiery 
of the pope from the soldiery of Christ, was 
the sign they bore on the shoulder; the one 
had the cross, the other the keys; as to the 
rest their conduct was alike. As they had 
a provision of plenazy indulgences, they stop- 
ped, neither the one nor the other, at the com- 
mission of massacres, rapes, and burnings, and 
it would be difficult to tell who excelled in 
cruelties and sacrilege: for the Christians of 
Apulia were treated with such barbarities by 
the legates of the pope, that it appears impos- 
sible for the infidels to have suffered greater 
disasters from the crusaders. : 
Thomas of Acquin, count of Acerra, rendered 
an account to the emperor of the invasion by 
the troops of the pope, in the following terms: 
“ After your departure, illustrious prince, Gre- 
gory assembled a numerous army by the aid 
of John of Brienne, and of some other lords; 
his legates then entered your territories, say- 
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ing, that they would conquer by the sword, 
since they had not been able to break you 
down by an anathema. Their troops have 
burned the villages, pillaged the cultivators, 
violated the women, devastated the fields, and, 
without respecting churches or cemeterie: 
have stolen the sacred vessels and rob 
the tombs; never did a pope act so abomi- 
nably.. He has now caused all the ports-to 
be guardéd, in order to eeize your person if 
you arrive with a suite too weak to defend 
ou ; he is, finally, even intriguing in the Holy 
Land, in which you are; and he has made a 
compact with the templars to put you to death 
by the poinard of an assassin. May God keep 
you from the pope and his vicars!” 

This letter enlightened Frederick as to the 
dangers which he incurred in the camp’of the 
crusaders, and he hastened to enter into ne- 
gotiations with Melec Camel, the sultan of 

t, to conclude a treaty. He did well: 
for during the conferences the templars and 
hospitallers sought to betray him, and had 
written to the sultan to inform him that Frede- 
rick was about to make a pilgrimage on foot, 
and almost without an escort, to the river 
Jordan, on the third day succeeding the re- 
ception of that letter, and that thus the Mus- 
suimen could, without a blow, take him a 
isoner or put him to death. Fortunately 
elec Camel was a generous enemy; and 
after having heard the message, he informed 
the emperor. The latter, judging that it was 
not prudent to allow his indignation to ap- 
pear, feigned entire ignorance, promptly con- 
cluded his arrangements with the sultan, and 
embarked for Italy. His arrival changed the 
face of affairs: the papal troops were com- 
pelled to retreat, and the Sicilian amiy, in its 
tum, acted on the offensive. 

But Gregory was not the man ‘Yeadily to 
abandon his aim ; and as money was wanting 
to him for the continuance of the war, he 
gave orders to squeeze all Christian coun- 
tries. England was taxed with a tenth part 
of the moveable goods of the kingdom. “ All 
the children of the church must come to our 
aid,” wrote the holy father to his legates ; “for 
if we fail in our present contest with the 
empire, all the clergy will perish with their 
chief.” 

This extraordinary tithe was levied with 
the approval of the king; the legates acted 
with such rapacity, that they included in 
moveable 8, even the oops which were 
yet on the ground; and, as the holy father 
was unwilling to wait for the realization of 
this impost, they sold its collection to the bi- 
shops, at a low price, in order to receive the 
money at once; or in default of money, cha- 
lices, reliquariea, and the other sacred vases 
of their churches. After England, the pope 
ransacked . Italy, France, Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, and even Denmark and Sweden. 
With this money, drawn from the credulity 
of the faithful, he levied troops, and essayed 
to retake the country; but the new recruits 
were cut to pieces, and the emperor con- 
tinued to advance on Rome, where his party 
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was el powera, thanks to the Frangipani, 
who had remained masters of the forts built 
since the expulsion of the pontiff. 

Gregory, recognising the’ impossibility of 
subjugating Frederick by the sword, tried 
ecclesiastical thunders, and. fulminated the 
following anathema. “We release all the 
subjects of Frederick the excommunicated, 
from their oaths of fidelity, especially those 
of the kingdom of Sicily ; because Christians 
should not regard the sanctity of an oath 
towards him who is the enemy of God, and 
who tramples under feet the decrees of the 
church.” Still the epiritual arms were im- 
potent to arrest the march of the emperor, 
and Rome only awaited his arrival to open 
her gates to him, when a terrible event 
changed the disposition of their minds. 

In a single night, at the end of a ‘storm. 
the Tiber left its bed, and its waters cove 
the city even to the tops of the houses; a 
prodigious number of the inhabitants were 
drowned: others were crushed beneath the 
edifices which fell down ; and, finally, others 
deprived of all succour, died of famine; and 
to heighten the disasters, when the waters 
had by degrees regained their bed there re- 
mained in the streets and cellars a great filth, 
which, mingling with the dead bodies in a 
state of putrefaction, engendered an epidemic 
which decimated the population. 

The partizans of Gregory hastened to dwelt 
on this public calamity, by representing it as 
a heavenly punishment ; and they determined 
the citizens to send a deputation to Perouse 
to offer to restore the pope to the palace of 
the Lateran; it was accepted promptly, and 
Frederick, who knew the superstitious spirit 
of the Romans, dared not go further and even 
sought to enter into an arrangement with the 
holy father. His envoys were at first repulsed 
by the sacred college : presents then produced 
their usual effect, and ıt was decided to enter 
into conferences with them. 

The following were the conditions of the 
treaty proposed by the pope :—“ Frederick 
shall permit that, for the future, in the king- 
dom of Sicily, the elections, postulations, and 
confirmations of churches and monasteries 
shall be made in accordance with the decre- 
tals of the general council ; he shall indemnify 
the templars and hoepitallers for the damages 
which they have sustained in defence of the 
church, during the divisions; he shall pay all 
the expenses incurred in this war ; and, finally, 
he shall give the Holy See sufficient eecurity 
te guarantee the execution of the present con- 
vention.” —Frederick ratified all the clauses 
of this treaty, and, in token of submission, 
went to Anagni, after which the two allies 
dined together, and renewed the oath to main- 
tain the peace which they had signed. 

But each sought to deceive his enemy, 
having decided to seize the favourable mo- 
ment to overthrow the other. The emperor 
continued his intrigues at Rome, and the pe 
was soon driven a second time from the pa y 
city, and compelled to take refuge at Nice; 
on his side the pope had sent secret emissa- 
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ries to Henry king of Germany, the oldest son 
of Frederick, to urge the young prince to re-. 
volt against his father. He had also, under 
pretence of pacifying the cities of Lombardy, 
sent into that province a celebrated preacher 
named John of Vincenza, to preach to the 
people union against the empire in case the 
emperor should wish to oppress them. Fi- 
nally, for the same end, Gregory bad pub- 
lished. a collection of decretals, forming a 
species of code, in which all the decisions of 
the eourt of Rome, upon causes in which the 
pope was to judge as an arbitrary sovereign, 
were found classified. This collection was 
afterwards called the Book of the Decretals ef 
Pope Gregory the Ninth, and aided the popes 
in attributing to themselves the absolute go- 
vernment of benefices: 

Such was the situation of affaire when the 
new revolt broke out against Gregory. He im- 
mediately wrote to Frederick to demand his 
aid, feigning ignorance of the part which he 
had taken in the matter. As the prince, in 
his reply, did not even take the peins to con- 
ceal the joy which he felt at the expulsion of 
the holy father, the latter made dispositions 
to take his revenge, and under pretext of a 
war against the Romans, sent legates into all 
Christian kingdoms to obtain a tenth of their 
revenues. The embassadors of the pore were 
the bearers of the following bull: “ta the war 
which we maintain against the Romans, we act 
merely, my brethren, for the interests of the 
whole church, we consequently order you te 
send us the tenth of the produce of your 
goods, and a proper succour of men-at-arms; 
that we may be enabled to crush our adver- 
saries, so that for the future they shall not 
dare to rise against us.” The sovereigns of 
France, Castile, Arragon, Navarre, Portugal, 
Barcelona, Roussillon, Germany and Austria 
hastened to obey the orders of the pontiff, 
to prevent -their being excommunicated. 
These reinforcements of men were ditected 
not om Rome, but Milan, to aid the Lombards 
who were in open revolt, and who recognised 
king Henry as their lawful sovereign. 

In this extremity, Frederick endeavoured 
to reconcile himself with the pope anew, and 
offered conditions so advantageous to the 
Holy See, that Gregory i iately aban- 
doned the unfortunate prince whom he had 

laced at the head of the revolt. Henry, re- 
uced to his own forces, gould de nothing but 
submit; he laid down hif arms and came to 
implore the clemency of his father. The em- 
ror, justly irritated against him, confined 
im in a strong fortress, where he died some 
years afterwards. 

When peace was entirely re-established in 
his kingdom, Frederick again dreamed of 
taking vengeance on the Pope, and sent into 
Sardinia Henry, one of his bastards, with a 
formidable army to conquer it; after which 
he declared him king of it to the prejudice of 
the rights of the Holy See, which for ages 
claimed the possession of that island. Gre- 
gory, furious at the success of his enemy, im- 
mediately assembled his cardinals in council, 
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and fulminated this new sentence of excom- 
munication :— 

“ By the anthority of the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, and that of the apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul, we anathematise Frederick who 
calls himself e ror, as sacrilegious and a 
heretic. We excommunicate him because 
he has excited seditions in Rome against the 
churiy, for the purpose of overthrowing us 
from the apostolic throne, and of upsetting 
the sacred college of our cardinals. We ana- 
thematise him, because he calls us Anti-Christ, 
Balaam, and Prince of Darkness; because he 
has hindered our legate from persecuting the 
Albigenses; because he has seized upon the 
territory of the church, and especially Sardi- 
nia ; and because he refuses to return to the 
Holy Land. We declare alt his subjects ab- 
solved from the oaths they have taken to him, 
and we prohibit them, under penalty of ex- 
communication, from obeying him until he 
shall have come to implore our mercy.” 

Frederick was at Padua when he received 
the bull of anathema fulminated against him, 
and in his he replied with a-terrible 
manifesto. ‘Thos recommenced the war be- 
tween the pope and the emperor. Frederick 
drove from Sicily all the preaching friars ; he 
levied subsidies upon all ecclesiastics without 
distinction, and prohibited his snbjects from 
going to Rome without especial authority. 
On his side the pope called to his aid the cru- 
saders, who were ready to embark for Pales- 
tine, seized upon pious legacies’ and alms 
destined for their wants, and as he was not 
yet strong enough to attack the emperor, he 
sent legates to the court of France to solicit 
money and troops. 

St. Louis permitted the embaesadors of the 
Holy See to convoke an assembly of the clergy 
and nobility at Senlis, and they there obtained 
permission to seize a twentieth of the reve- 
nues of the kingdom to succour Rome. Grego- 

was so well pleased with the conduct of 
the French, who for the third time, and at 
periods so Lier had granted to him 
enormous subsidies, that he offered the impe- 
rial crown to Robert, count of Artois, the 
brother of the king. St. Louis rejected this 
odious proposal. “How has the pope dared 
to depose so great a prince?” he said to the 
legate. “If Frederick has merited the cen- 
sures of the church, he ought above all to be 
judged in a genera) council, and not by his 
enemies. For our part, we regard him as in- 
nocent and as unjustly anathematised; we 
know ,that he has combated bravely in the 
Holy Land, and that he was exposed to all the 
dangers of war whilet the pope was seeking 
treacherously to deprive him of his kingdom 
and even to cause him to be assassinated. 

“Weare unwilling, then, to imitate the con- 
duct of Gregory, and to combat against this 
prince to deprive him of his crown; we know 
that the holy father is not desirous of Christian 
blood when it flows for his temporal interests. 
Besides, if we were weak enough to subserve 
his fury what would it avail us? After the 
victory for which he would be indebted to us, 
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he would turn against usand trample us under 
foot, as his predecessors have so often done to ` 
the kings of France or emperors of Germany. 
You have asked for money from us: we have 
granted it to you, but we refuse to give you 
the soldiers you ask for to conquer a crown 
you are not permitted to dispose of.” 
Gregory then wished to assemble a general 
council in order wiemy to depose the em- 
peror; and as he feared lest Frederick would 
throw obstacles in the way of its assemblin 
if he penetrated the true object, he entere 
into negotiations with him and gave out that 
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‘the synad was to fix the basis of a definite 


peace between the altar and the throne. At 
the same time his legates spread themselves 
through France and England to distribute 
the letters of convocation, and to impress the 
bishops of these provinces favourably to him: 

But Frederick was noi the dupe of this ruse, 
and he wrote to the king of France, “You 
have already, prince, refuged to become the 
instrument of the fury of Gregory, and to de- 
clare against us; the implacable pontiff has 
not, however, renounced the hope of rangin 
you on his side, and he essays a new Biek 
to surprise your piety. No, the council which 
he wishes to assemble is not to be the media- 
tor of: peace ; it is, on the contrary to be sub- 
servient to his ambition and to overthrow our 
empire. We declare to you then, to you, 
illustrious prince, whose interests are the same 
as our own, that as long as war shall exist be- 
tween the empire and the Holy See we will 
not authorise the convocation of a council, be- 
cause we consider it unbecoming in a king to 
submit to the decision of priests a case which 
has such important bearmgs on our secular 
power. We accordingly forewam you that 
we will pursue to extremity those of your pre- 
lates who shall go to this assembly. We aleo 
inform you that the enormous sums which 
you have permitted to be raised in your es- 
tates are actually expended for the pay of the 
soldiers destined to make war on us; and that 
they are preparing to make new demands on 
you for money.” à 

In fact, the pope, seconded by his legates, 
had made a fourth levy of money in al] the 
monasteries of France, and he waited for these 
new supplies to reinforce his army and attack 
the emperor. St. Louia, apprised of this by 
Frederick, etopped this money, already on its 
way towards Italy, and appropriated it to him- 
self for the wants of his secon: 

At the same time, the emperor surrounded 
all the sea-ports, and made prigoners of the 
cardinals and bishops who were going to the 
council. The war was pursued on both sides 
with equal vigour; at length the cardinal Co- 
Jonna, the best general of the pope, having en- 
tered the service of Frederick, the party of the 
Ghibelines had the advantage ; Beneventum, 
Faenza, Spoleto, Assise, and a great num- 
ber of other cities fell into the power of that 
prince, and his troops were soon enabled to 
amake incursions beneath the very walls of 
Rome. 

Notwithstanding these reverses, the stubborn 
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Gregory obstinately refused to make peace 
with the empire, as a letter addressed to the 
king of France, by Frederick, testifies. “We 
learn,” wrote the prince, “that the Tartars 
have invaded Hungary, and threaten to blot out 
the empire and the church; but ardent as is 
our desire to oppose the progress of this new 
invasion, we are constrained above all else to 
contend with the pope, our implacable enemy. 
It is on this account we are marching towards 
Rome; and we are about to besiege it, since 
we cannot obtain peace.” 

In the month of August, Frederick, having 
taken Tivoli, and the fortified castles of the 
monastery of Farsa b assault, established his 
camp at the grotto Ferra, from whence he 
ravaged the campagna of Rome. 

Gregory continued to maintain himself in 
the holy city, although the inhabitants were 


divided into two powerful factions, the Guelphs , 
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‘in the history of the church. Since the pon- 
tificate of Gregory the Seventh, the Holy See, 
which derived all its power from the emperors 

of the West, declares itself their implacable 
enemy. The court of Rome no longer defends 

FA rights by involing charters granted by 
princes ; it is from alone that it pretends 
to hold its temporal as well as its spiritual 
power ; and this principle of theocracy once 
established, the popes deduce from it frightful 
consequences; they declare themselves the 
masters and rulers of the entire world; they 
call themselves infallible; they attribute to 
themselves the same prerogatives as the di- 

vinity ; they proudly-call themselves the vi- 

cars of Christ, the representatives of God on 

earth! ! 

Thus they dispose of thrones and empi 
overthrow the one, reconstruct the other, an 
according to the caprices of their imagination 


and the Ghibelines, who daily came to blows, , or the interests of their policy, they urge na- 
and according as one or the other were victo-! tions into interminable wars. Men are for 
rious, hoisted the imperial standard or the them machines which they use to draw gold 


pontifical banner. In the midst of these al- 
tematives of fear and hope, Gregory fell sick, 
and died on the 20th of August 1241, after 
having filled Italy with disasters during a 
reign of fourteen years. This implacable old 
man was almost an hundred years old. He was 
buried in the church of St. John of the Lateran. 

This embittered strife between the popes 
and the emperors is a very remarkable fret 
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| from the bowels of the earth, instruments 
which they employ to raise statues and palaces 
for them. Finally, these h pa pontiffs 
in the name of a God of humility, elevate 
the chair of St. Peter above the throne of 
kings, In the name of a God of charity, de- 
spoil the unfortunate people. In the name of 
a God of mercy, cause thè unfortunate victims 
of their fanaticism to expire in tortures. 


A 
` 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 


FOURTH POPE. 
[A. D. 1241.) 


Division in the sacred college—The cardinals nominate two popes—Beth compelled to abdicate— 
Election of Celestin the Fourth—His moderation—His plans of reform—He is poisoned by 


the priests. 


Ar the time of the death of Gregory, there 
were but ten cardinals at Rome. These wrote 
to Frederick to beseech him to set at liberty the 
prelates whom he retained in his camp, in order 
that the sacred college might be enabled toas- 
semble and proceed to the election of a new 
pontiff. The prince acceded to their request, 
and permitted his prisoners to go to Rome to 
meet the conclave, on condition that they 
would choosethe cardinal Otho, one of his crea- 
tures. He granted besides to the absent cardi- 
nals safe conduct to re-enter the haly city. — 
But so great a confluence of electors was not 
counted upon by the prelates who were assem- 
bled. As each of them had already made his 
terms when he sold his vote, they feared they 
could not control the majority of the assembly, 
because too numerous; and. they hastened to 
terminate the election before the arrival of 
their colleagues. ` 

Geoffrey, bishop of Sabine, had five votes, 
and the other three were given for Romain, 


bishop of Porto: At the defeat of.his protegé, 
the emperor declared that he would approve 
of the nomination af Geoffrey, who was gene- 
rally esteemed for his virtues; but he pro- 
nounced with energy against that of Romain, 
the same prelate who had figured in the massa- 
cre of the Albigenses, and who had afterwards 
excited violent disputes against the university 
of Paris by means of the assistance of Queen 
Blanche, his mistress. Moreover, the two elec- 
tions were null in themselves, neither of the 
prelates having received two thirds of the votes 
which me Sree es aa ine gun 
required. They were both accordingly obli 

to abdicate: n the next day they Ak E 
toa new election. On this occasion such & 
quarrel broke out in the conclave, that from 
words they would have come to blows but 
for the intervention of the senate and the pre- 
fect; finally, in this strife, Geoffrey gained 
one vote, and was solemnly proclaimed chief 
of the church. 
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The new 
He had first been a canon, and chancellor of 
the church of that city; then he had taken 
the monastic habit in the order of the Citeaux. 
Afterwards, Honorius the Third had ordained 


him a cardinal priest ; and finally, during the his person the courtiers of the 


pontificate of Gregory, he had been promoted 
fp the bishoptio of Gebine. Aher having un- 
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ntiff was originally fram Milan. dergone the usual proofs, he was enthroned 


by the name of Celestin the Fourth. 

This good pope endeavoured to reform the 
infamous morals of his cler, Unfortunately 
he was not pradent enough to discard from 
receding 
reign; and eighteen days after his election, he 
died of poison, not having been consecrated. 


INNOCENT THE FOURTH, THE ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
i FIFTH POPE. 


- [A.D. 


1241] 


Vacancy in the Holy See—Information against the assassins af Celestin—Flight of the cardinals 


—Frederick orders the Romans to choose a new pope 


—Exaltation of Innocent the Fourth— 


Negotiations for peace—Treaty between Frederick and the pope—Innocent betrays the emperor 
Slies from Rome—His journey into France—Council of Lyons—The emperor is sca 


deposed—Henry the Se 
the pope—Civil wars excited by 
municates the kings of 

court of Rome ‘The 


parts for the Holy 


Arragon and Portugal— 
pope sells his protection to the Jews, and 
refuse to pay the dimes—Example of a confessor’s man 
Land—Death of Frederick—return of t 
third son of Frederick, takes the title of emperor—Complaints of Bishop Roi 


son of Frederick, is chosen king of Germany at the instigation o 
Innocent—Letter from the sultan of E 


t—Innocent excom- 
English revolt against the legate of the 
rsecutes the Christians who 
ew crusades—St. Louis de- 
into Italy—Conrad, the 
ert Grosshead 


against the pope—Absolute sway of the Holy See over Italy—Death of Innocent the Fourth— 
eflections on the odious haril of the pontiff. z 


Tur poisoning of Celestin the Fourth 
plunged ome into consternation and ‘alarm. 
he people, who had placed all their hopes 
on the life of this pontiff, loudly demanded 
the punishment of the guilty, and threatened 
those whom the fable voice designated as 
the assassins, with a terrible vengeance. A 
rigid examination, in fact, was commenced, 


and it led to such strange revelations that the: 


magistrates were compelled to stop their in- 
quiries, the murderers being cardinals and 
archbishops. These, finding themselves dis- 
covered, and fearful of a just punishment, 
secretly escaped from the city, abandoning to 
their colleagues the care of choosing a new 
Pope. There then remained in the sacred 
college but six cardinals, all ambitious of the 
papacy, and each of them unwilling to make 
a concession to his compeliiorsy UA with 
such pretensions, it became impossible to 
nominate a pontiff. 

Frederick, tired of waiting for the termina- 
tion of their quarrels, threatened to hang them 
all if they prolonged the scandal of their ri- 
valry any more. “Is it not shameful,” he 
wrote to them, “that the faithful can justly 
say, it is not Christ who is among yon, but 
Satan himself?’—St. Louis, on his side, had 
also addressed several letters to them, exhort- 
ing them to p an end promptly to the long 
vacancy of the Holy See. 

The emperor, finally discovering that they 
regarded neither entreaties nor threats, quitted 
Apulia, whither he had returned after the 
death of Gregory, re-entered the land of La- 
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bour in the month of March, 1243, and led 
his army beneath the walls of Rome. The 
city was so closely blockaded, that provisions 
could no longer enter it by land or water; the 
magistrates then sent a deputation to Frede- 
rick to represent to him that it was unjust to 
punish them for a fault of which the cardi- 
nals alone were guilty, since the citizens were 
disposed to drive from the city the authors 
of all the disorders—which was done on the 
ny same day. 

rederick yielded to these representation 
raised the siege and placed the members o 
the sacred college under the ban of the em- 
pire. By his orders, all the ‘domains of 
the Guelphs were ravaged, not only their 
lands and castles, but even the monasteries, 
churches, and convents of the nuns. Those 
who held out for the cardinals were pitilessly 
massacred; the city of Albano especially, 
which had opened’ its gates to them, was 
treated with the greatest cruelty. ese 
latter, finally, finding themselves driven from 
their domains, despoiled of their dignities, 
and pursued by indefatigable enemies, de- 
termined to name a pope. It is said, more- 
over, that that which alarmed them the most, 
was the news that the French were preparing 
to erect an inilepentont patriarchate to govern 
the gallic church. 

e ‘conclave assembled anew in the city 
of Anagni on the 24th of June, 1243, and 
poan as sovereign pontiff, Sinibald of 

iesca, of the family of the counts of Lavagne, 
and a cardinal priest of the order of St. Law- 
40 
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rence. He was enthroned by the name of 
Innocent the Fourth, submitted to the usual 
tests, and consecrated some days after his 
promotion. - 

He had been the intimate friend of the 
emperor, therefore the ministers of Frederick 
congratulated him on an election which could 
not fail to be advantageous to the empire. 
But the prince, who knew the ambitious 
character of the new pope, interrupted them 
by saying: “Cease your dongratuation for 
this change of fortune is about to take from 
me the friendship of the cardinal and bring 
on me the hatred of the Holy See” We 
shall see, in the end, Innocent the Fourth, 
pursue his old friend with even more fury 
than his predecessor Gregory. Notwith- 
standing his sinister forebodings, the emperor 
caused masses to be celebrated throughout all 
his kingdom to-render thanks to God for the 
election of a sovereign pontiff; and some 
days after, having returned into Sicily, he sent 
a solemn embassy to compliment Innocent, 
and offer him the aid of his arma, in order to 
assure the maintainance of the dignity and 
liberty of the church. 

The holy father listened kindly to the embas- 
eadors; and sent them back with three nuncios, 
Peter of Colmieu, the metropolitan of Rouen 
William, the former bishop of Modena, an 
William, the abbot of St. Fagon, in Gallicia, to 
treat of the conditions of peace with Frederick. 
The instructions given to his envoys were, that 
they should demand that he should immedi- 
ately set at liberty all the ecclesiastics who 
had been taken by the galleys of the Genoese, 
but without giving any satisfaction in ex- 
change ; and that after having heard all the 
proposals of Frederick, they should reply, that 
all questions in litigation between the church 
and the empire could only be judged of by a 
general council of kings, princes, and prelates. 
This first negotiation was without any result, 
on account of the obstinacy of the pope, who 
rejected the just claims of the emperor on 
the Holy See. ; 

Towards the end of the month of October, 
Innoeent left the city of Anagni, and eame to 
Rome, where every thing was prepared for 
his reception. He found there the young 
Raymond, count of Toulouse, who had come 
to solicit his absolution ; the holy father, who 
was aware of the diplomatic abilities of the 
count, resolved to employ him for the interests 
of the Roman church; he granted him abso- 
lution from all the anathemag which he had 
incurred, and induced Frederick to appoint 
him one of the imperial commissioners who, 
with Peter of Vignes, and Thadeus of Sweden, 
were to arrange the basis of a treaty. On his 
side, the pope appointed the bishop of Ostia 
and three other cardinals, Stephen, Giles, and 
Otho, to defend the privileges of the Holy See. 

With such commissioners, it was easy for 
the holy father to have all the clauses which 
he dictated approved. Thus there was a 
speedy arrangement. The following were the 
conditions of the treaty: — Frederick was 
to restore the territories which he had taken 
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from the Holy See, and to ise by a pub- 
lic confession that it was not from contempt 
that he had refused to submit to the sentences 
ronounced against him by Gregory the Ninth, 
but through the inspiration of the devil: he 
was to proclaim that the pope, even though 
the greatest of criminals, alone possessed su- 
preme power over al] Christi whatever 
might be their rank: and, finally, the prince 
was bound to set at liberty all those who had 
risen against him during his excommunication, 
and to found churches, hospitala and monas- 
teries, to expiate his crime of rebellion against 
the church. All these articles.were sworn 
to by the commissioners of the king, amidst 
the applause of the cardinals and pope; but 
when Frederick had been informed of the 
treason of his delegates, he sharply refused to 
execute the treaty. 
Innocent, not daring to break with the em- 
ror, whose t he dreaded, proposed an 
interview with him at Sutri. The prince re- 
fused to go there before having received his 
letters of absolution, and declared that it was 
at Rome itself he would cause his rights to be 
recognised. This threat, and the approach of 
the imperial troops, alarmed the holy father— 
secret orders were expedited to pena 
make dispositions of the galleys; and when 
all was ready, by night, without admitting any 
one into his confidence, to avoid being stopped 
by the Ghibelines, he Jaid aside the insignia 
of his dignity, armed himself lightly, mounted 
a strong horse, and, accompanied y a single 
domestic, took the road to Civita Vecchia.— 
He urged his flight so rapidly, that he had 
traversed eleven leagues by daybreak; he 
then caused his domestic to return, to inform 
Peter of Capua, and seven cardinals of his 
rty of his night, that they might join him at 
ivita Vecchia, where twenty-three galleys, 
each manned by sixty well-armed men, and 
one hundred and twenty rowersawaited them. 
These vessels had come under the leading of 
the admiral of the republic of Genoa, and the 
relatives of the pope. Innocent embarked 
on the same night with the cardinals and rome 
bishops, and arrived on the 5th of July, 1244, 
at Genoa, his country. On his disembarca- 
tion, he was haraņgued by the principal per- 
sons of the republic, and borne in triumph by 
the clergy to the cathedral, amidst the acela- 
mations of the people. 
Frederick, informed by his spies that the 
ntiff meditated a second flight out of Italy, 
lockaded all the routes by sea and land, 
to make him a prisoner. Innocent had al- 
ready asked from the king of France permis- 
sion to establish himself at Rheims, the see of 
which was vacant, and the latter had replied, 
that the barons of the kingdom, jealous of the 
liberties of the Gallic church, were unwilling 
to permit the pope to fix his residence in 
France. Like refusals had been received to 
the overtures which had been made in Spain, 
England, and several other kingdoms; “ for,” 
says Mathew Paris, “ they knew too well the 
avidity and despotism of the Roman court to 
wish for the presence of the holy father; the 
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people were beginning to rehend that 
religion was only a pretext made use of by 
the legates to pillage them; and they had 
learned from recent examples that popes and 
their cardinals, like swarms of grasshoppers, 
left behind them but rum and desolation.” 

Disgracefully repulsed on all sides, and 
not daring to remain in Italy, Innocent deter- 
mined to go to Lyons, a neutral city belong- 
ing to an archbishop. He had scarcely arrived 
when he expedited circular letters for the con- 
vocation of a general council. — His aim, he 
said, was to raise up the church which had 
bowed its forehead before an horrible tempest, 
to conquer the Holy Land, re-establish the 
empire of Romania, repulse the Tartars and 
other infidels, and. Åna y, constrain the em- 
peror to humble himself before Bt. Peter. 

According to the usage of his predecessors, 
the pope, regardless of the rights of the vener- 
able archbishop who had received him, seized 
on his palace, his goods, and all his authority A 
he disposed of cures, prebends, and benefices, 
and sold them to strangers, or gave themi to 
persons of his train. At length the Lyonese 
canons, indignant at the conduct of Innocent, 
revolted against him, and protested with oathe, 
that if the Italian priests chowed themselves 
in their churches, they would cast them into 
the Rhone ; the sable took part with them 
and a chamberiain of the pope having da 
to strike with his wand a citizen who asked 
an audience of the , the latter drew his 
sword and cut off his hand. > 

Curiosity or fanaticism, however, drawin 
to Lyons piers and French lords, the counci 
took place, and behold, according to Mathew 
Paris, what were the events which passed in 
the assembly. “The emperor Frederick,” 
says the historian, “sent embassadors to de- 
fend his rights. They held, previously, a 
council to hear Thadeus of Sweden, who, in 
the name of the prince, his master, offered to 
re-establish concord between the empire and 
the church; to bring back to the obedience 
of the Holy See the states of Romania; to 
oppose the Tartars, Chorasmians, Saracens, 
and other enemies of the court of Rome; to 
go in person to deliver the Holy Land, and, 
finally, to restore to St. Peter that which he. 
had taken from him, and do penance for the 
sins which he had committed.’ Innocent, 
who assisted at the conference, exclaimed, 
“Oh, these great promises! We see, my 
lord Thadeus, that your master fears the blow 
which threatens him. If I accepted his offers, 
and he should then break his oaths, what 
would be the security! Who would force 
him to keep his engagements?’ Thadeus 
replied, “The kings of France and England, 
most holy father.” Innocent immediately re- 
joined, We refuse them ; for if the emperor 
failed in his word, we ghould be compelled to 
tum to these princes and chastise them like 
him, which would excite against the church 
the three most redoubtable sovereigns of the 
West. No: we will not thus depart from the 
line of our policy, which is to reduce kings 
and people by making them combat each 
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other.” “Who are the ple,” adds the 
chronicler, “ who can read these terriblo pages 
of the history of the popes, without raging with 
indignation? How long will kings, princes, 
and people consent to obey as slaves the court 
of Rome, and to bow before an insolent priest, 
who arrogates to himself the right to chastise 
them ?”? 

At the close of the first session of the synod, 
Innocent pronounced the sentence of excom- 
munication and deposition against Frederick, 
déclaring the empire vacant, and ordering the 
electors to choose a new emperor. Philip 
Fontaine, bishop of Ferrara, was sent imme- 
diately into Germany with orders to cause 
Henry, landgrave of Thuringia and Hesse, to be 
chosen king of the Romans and the metropo- 
litan of Mayence, who had taken part in all 
these intrigues, was charged to preach a cra- 
sade against "Frederick. Not coutent with 
creating confosion in the empire by means of 
his intrigues, the pope took assassins into his 
pay, and organised a vast conspiracy, into 
which he induced’ the relatives, friends, and 
even familiars of the emperor to take part. 
But the plot was discovered, and all the con- 
spirators payed for thë treason of the pope 
with their heads. 

“Then,” says Jurien, “the empire was 
covered by armed men, who ravaged by turns 
the most beautiful provinces. In Germany, 


‘Conrad combated for his father; in Italy 


Frederick disputed with his enemies for his 
crown and life. We see nothing but leagues, 
revolts, factions, sieges and battles; every- 


where Pillage, incendiarism and massacres 
reigned. e landgrave Henry, he whom 
the pope had proclaimed king, having been 


killed in a skirmish, Innocent proclaimed in 
his place, William, Count of Holland, who, 
in his turn, was forced to fly before the arms 
of young Conrad. During an entire year the 
war continued with the same fury, and Chris- 
tian blood was shed by torrents in the name 
of an execrable pope.” 

Innocent, who wished to raise the whole 
world against Frederick, sọ implacable was 
his hatred, was infamous enough, vicar of 
Christ, to write to the sultan Melec Saleh, to 
induce him to make a descent on Italy, thus 
violating the faith sworn tothe emperor, The 
Mussulman replied to him, ‘We have re- 
ceived your letters and given audience to 
your envoy. He has spoken to us of Jesus 
Christ, whom we know better than you appear 
to, and whom we honour more than you do, 
We refuse your request.—Safety.” 

Doring this same year, the pope, furious at 
seeing all his efforts fail, wished to try his 
power over princes less redoubtable than the 
emperor; he excommunicated James, king of 
Arragon, to p him for having cut out the 
tongue of the bishop of Gironne, who had 
sold to his enemies secrets of state. Upon 
the accusation of the prelates of Portugal, he 
also anathematised King Sancho the Second. 
The interdict was pronounced against his 
states, the sovereign was deposed and the re- 
gency given to count Alphonso the father of 
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the prince. These two communications gave 
tise to civil wars in Spain, and during several 
years the Arragonese and Portugese covered 
their countries with massacres and incen- 
diariems. 

The ecclesiastical thunders were not so suc- 
cessful in England, and the legates of the Holy 
See, though armed with anathemas, were 
driven disgracefully from Great Britain, and 
precinct from re-entering the kingdom, and 
levying new tenths upon the people. Inno- 
cent the Fours. informed that a monarch 
dared to protect his subjects against. the ra- 
pacity of his legates, immediately lanched a 

ull of excommunication against him, but he 

found no one who consented to publish it, and 

ee holy wrath served but to unmask his 
tisy. 

n the midst, however, of all his crimes, we 
should give him credit for the protection 
which he extended to the Jews of Germany, 
who were crushed beneath the tyranny of 
bishops and archbishops. Thanks to him, the 
unfortunate Israelites could breathe in peace. 
without fear of being pillaged, robbed, and 
massacred by Catholics. It is true, that they 
paid dearly for the friendship of the pope, and 
that several among them, from being rich 
were reduced to misery. 

During the sojourn of Innocent at Lyons, 
chance brought to that city a knight of the 
emperor, who had retired from his service 
in consequence of some discontent. As he 
lodged in the same hotel as Walter d’Ocre, 
doctor and counsellor of the prince, the two 
Germans soon made acquaintance, and be- 
came friends. The pope, informed by his 
spies that two partizans of. the. emperor in- 
habited the same hotel, soon originated a 
great piece of scandal, and sent emissaries. 
through the city to report that Frederick de- 
sired to assassinate him. As absurd as was 
this accusation, the two Germans, fearing to 
be submitted to the torture, hastened to quit 
Lyons to regain Germany. Innocent did not 
discontinue the investigations; and as the hotel 
keeper, named Renaud, fell seriously ill, he 
gave him, as a confessor, in his last moments, 
an Italian priest, who, on the succeeding day 
deposed before an assembly of the chapter of 
the cathedral, that the dying man had reveal- 
ed to him the infamous plot of the agents of 
Frederick. This odious falsehood was pub- 
lished through all Europe; and, to give it more 
credence, the pope feigned that he dared not 
leave his palace, keeping about his person a 

uard of fifty armed men, who accompanied 
his even to the altar whenever he celebrated 
divine servjce. He did not, however, obtain 
from this new trick any of the advantages that 
he hoped for. He then fel] back upon preach- 
‘ing crusades, which were inexhaustible sources 
of profit for the popes; his legates traversed 
all Christian countries, and came as far as 
Norway, from whence they brought back fif- 
teen thousand sterling marks, besides large 
presents, and a donation as a perpetual rent 
of five marks of silver for each diocese 
of that country; other kingdoms produced 
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the holy father in the same proportions as 
Norway. 

France, according to custom, distinguished 
herself by her religious enthusiasm ; although 
exacted three times during the pontificate of 
Gregory the Ninth, it was she who furnished 
the most money to the pope: she alone then 
consented to make a new expedition into Pa- 
lestine for the remission of the sins of St. 
Louis, That stupid and devotee king assem- 
bled a numerous army of crusaders, and de- 

rted on the 12th of June, 1248, for the Holy 

d. At first he gained some advantages 
over the infidel, and seized upon Damietta, 
but the Saracens soon took their revenge ; the 
French. army was cut to pieces, and the king 
himself fell into their power. This new 
disaster lost the kingdom all its valiant youth 
and the remainder of its gold, which it had 
to give for the ransom of its imbecile mo- 
narch. 

Thus terminated the first crusade of St. 
Louis. The priests did not fail to attribute 
the reverses of the crusaders to their sins and 
their abominations, in order to explain the 
false prophecies which had announced great 
eiria T accusations were well found- 
ed: for, according to contem. historian 
the French lorda abardoed eiei to a 
many excesses, that they appeared to be rather 
the defenders of Satan’ than the servants of 
Christ. Behold how the Sieur de Joinville, 
one of the actors in this crusade, expresses 
himself :—“ The barons, knights, and other 
nobles, who were in the camp of St. Louis, 
and who should have wisely kept the money 
which they had for their future wants, spent 
it foolishly in banquets and festivities. Thus, 
when their ruin was commenced, they were 
obliged, in order to live, to rob the soldiers. 
Misery soon led to demoralization—no woman 
nor girl could enter the camp without being 
violated on the plain, and led into the lupa- 
nars which were kept around the royal pavi- 
lion ; finally, those who would wish to relate 
all the abominatiqus with young pages, nay, 
even of the sins against nature, would ri 
their salvation from the terms they would be 
compelled to use.” 

_Brocardus Argentoratensis, one of the monks 
who had followed the army, gives a singular 
explanation of these disorders. “Inthe oly 
Land,” says this chronicler, “are men of 
nations, and each lives according to the cus- 
toms of his country, with a license which is 
unequalled ; and to tell the truth, the Chris- 
tians are the most corrupt of all—for the fol- 
lowing reason: in France, Spain, Germany 
and Italy, when a wretch has committed i 
kinds of crimes, and wishes to escape from 
the justice of the prince, he goes to Palestine, 
where, thanks to the indulgences, all his sins 
are remitted him. When he arrives there, 
the theatre of his crifnes is changed, but not 
his heart; he violates, pillages, murders, as 
before his departure for the promised land. 
Cursed be through eternity the popes who in- 
vented the crusades.” 

Whilst St. Louis, a victim to the councils of 
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the pontiff, was a captive among the Saracens, 
Innocent was pursuing Frederick with his 
hatred, and was subsidising assassins. He 
had gained over Peter de Vigneg, ordinary 
physician to the prince, who was at the same 
time his counsellor ana confidant. The em- 
ror having fallen sick, in consequence of the 
a ded and chagrin which he had undergone 
in the late wars, Peter de Vignes was assisted 
by a physician sent from Lyons, and presented 
a poisoned beverage tothe monarch. Frede- 
rick had fortunately been apprised of this trea- 
eon, when the assassins had placed the cup 
in his hands, he feigned to Feel an insur- 
mountable disgust for the drink which it con- 
tained, and gave it to the Italian physician, 
beseeching him to taste it himeelf. The latter 
finding himself taken in his own snare, dared 
not refuse, and carried the cup to his lips; at 
the same time he made a false step, and threw 
it down on the ground. The guards imme- 
diately entered. Henry caused them to take 
up the liquor in a sponge, and ordered the 
condemned to drink it in his presence. Three 
of these unfortunate ones died in horrid con- 
valsions. The emperor caused the Lyonese 
physician to be strangled immediately, and 
condemned Peter de Vignes to have his eyes 
torn out, and be given up to the Pisans, his 
personal enemies, to be tortured. At the mo- 
ment at which the punishment was com- 
mencing, the patient beat out his brains against 
a column to which he had been fastened. 

Frederick had searcely escaped from this 

ril when he received the news that Henry 

ing of Sardinia, one of his nafural sons, had 
been taken prisoner by the Bolognese, and 
that another of his children was dead in 
Apulia. So many disasters overwhelmed the 
unfortunate prince, and as he found himself 
attacked by a disease called the sacred fire, 
he decided to offer e to the Holy See on 
advantageous conditions. Innocent rejected all 
his proposals ; he did not even wish to receive 
his enon and persisted in declaring him de- 
prived o the empire. Frederick languished 
still fora year, consumed by the fever, and 
died on the 4th of December, 1250, leaving 
his kingdom to his son Conrad. 

The pope, who was still in Lyons, imme- 
diately wrote to Germany and Sicily to kindle 
civil war in those kingdoms, and to cause them 
to recognise as emperor, William, count of Hol- 
land, to whom he had already given the title 
of king of the Romans. This prince, notwith- 
standing the protection of the holy father, was 
constrained to retire before the victorious arms 
of the young Conrad, and to renounce his vain 
title. On his desisting, the pope then offered 
the imperial crown to the count of Gueldres, 
the duke of Brabant, and the earl of Cornwal. 
These three princes refused it. Finally, he 
offered it to the king of Norway, who declared 
that he did not wish a dignity so easily ob- 
tained that even the popes could dispose of it. 

Notwithstanding these different checks, the 
faction of the Guelphs obtained the supremacy 
in Italy, and Innocent made his dispositions 
to return to Rome. Before, however, quitting 
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France, he reiterated the excommunication 
against the memory of Frederick, and anathe- 
matised the young Conrad, to punish him for 
having seized on the insignia of the empire 
without his authority. He then went to Ge- 
noa, from thence to Milan, and traversing 
Lombardy rapidly, he established his court at 
Perouse to gain time to assemble the forces 
of his party. : 

Conrad, on his side, had also profited by the 
time; with the assistance of the Venetian 
who had furnished him with a fleet, he ha 
embarked at Pescara and gained a brilliant 
victory over the counts of Aquina and Sora, 
two Guelphs, who wished to oppose his en- 
trance into Sicily. This defeat, far from dis- 
couraging the pontiff, only rendered his hatred 
the more violent; and not being able to levy 
nor ‘subsidise troops, he sent his missionaries 
into Brabant, Flanders, and France, to preach 
a crusade against the emperor Conrad, pro- 
mising to those who would undertake it, ir- 
dulgences more extensive than those granted 
to the crusaders of the Holy Land ; since these 
latter only gained pardon br their sins, whilst 
the others would obtain for themselves, their 
children, and their families, the right of com- 
mitting all crimes with impunity. 

But the French, at length worn out by these 
incessant demands for men and money made, 
—so often against the infidels, so often against 
the emperor Frederick, so often against his 
son Conrad, drove the missionaries out of all 
the cities of the kingdom, and the regent was 
compelled to assemble the states to take the 
advice of her subjects. The deputies com- 
plained loudly of the pope, and accused him 
of bemg the cause of all the disasters which 
overwhelmed Europe; they blamed severely 
the policy of the Holy See, which not ar 
urged on the English, Germans, and Frenci 
into wars of extermination in Syria, but which 
even eseayed to hurl one part of the West on 
Italy to aggrandise his power. Finally, they 
constrained Queen Blanche to make a decree 
which authorised the confiscation of the pro- 

tty of the fanatics who were willing to em- 
bark in a crusade against the emperor Con- 
rad; the lords did the same towards the 
vassals who held under them, and this step 
caused the crusade of Italy to fall through. 

Repulsed in France, the pope fell back on 
England, and wrote to the bishop of Lincoln, a 
venerable prelate, esteemed by all on account 
of his wisdom and the purity of his morals, to 
ask for succours from him. The latter refused 
to obey the injunctions of the ceurt of Rome, 
and senta circular to all the ecclesiastics of Eng- 
land to urge them to resistance. “ The pontiff,” 
he wrote to them, “is not ashamed to annul 
the wise constitutions of his predecessors; he 
desires to. govern us as a despot, and to dispose 
at his will of our fortunes and our lives ; before 
him, many popes have afflicted the church: 
Innocent surpasses them all in wickedness. 
He has covered Christian kingdoms with usu- 
rious monks, a thousand times harder than 
the Jews; he has ordained minor brothers 
and preaching friare called in at the last mo- 
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ments of the faithful to frighten them, in or- 
der to extort from them testaments in favour 
of the Holy See; under pretext of crusades 
he encourages the odious traffic in indul- 
nces so well, that now they sell absolution to 
the laity, as in former times they.sold animals | 
in the temple; and his agents measure out sal- 
vation by the amount of money given them. 

“He sells churches, prebends, benefices to 
strangers, ignorant and unlettered priests, and 
these intruders, on arriving in their new eurea 
can neither preach, nor receive confessions, 
nor even succour the poor, because they do 
not understand the language of the inhabit- 
ants. He has introduced the custom of buy- 
ing bishoprics, without having received orders 
and ety to get the revenues. Finally, he has 
filled the world with so many scandals and 
abominations, that we cannot enumerate all 
his robberies, adulteries, assassinations—and 
as we cannot deliver Christendom from this 
prep of Satan, at least let us protect Great 

titain against the encroachments of this 
enemy of humanity.” 

Notwithstanding the example set by Eng- 
land and France, the Italians, excited by the 
preaching of the monks, took up arms in 
avour of the Holy See; the Ghibelines once 
victorious, gradually lost all their coriquests, 
and that which heightened their disasters 
was the death of Conrad, who was poisoned 
by his nataral brother Mainfroy, at the insti- 
pee of the pope. Before yielding his last 

reath, the emperor perceived that the party 
of the court of Rome would be for a long time 
triumphant, and as he could not but fear for 
the life of his son, the young Conradin, who 
was only three years old, he wished to make 
a protector of his forny, by giving to the 
pe the enjoyment of the revenues of the 
ingdom of Sicily. 

Innocent accepted the tutelage which Can- 
tad had bequea to him, and he declared 
that he would preserve for the young prince 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, the dutchy of 
Suabia, and all his rights over the kingdom 
of Sicily, or his other states. He then received 
an oath of fidelity from the subjects of Conra- 
din, permitting them always to add, “saving 
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the rights of the young prince.” As to the 
peli Mainfroy, whe fad so well served 
him, he caused it to be signified to him as 
well as to the marquis of Honebrac, and the 
other lords'of their party, that they must leave 
the Roman church sovereign mistress of the 
kingdom of Sicily and its dependencies, grant- 
ipo time to make their submission until 
the nativity of the Virgin; which time passed, 
he threatened them with excommunication, 
and the privation of their dignities and for- 
tunes, which was done as he had threatened 
them. After this, he sent his nephew, Wil- 
liam of Fiesca, into Sicily in the capacity of 
legate, and supported him with a numerous 
army, to govern the kingdom. He permitted 
him to seize on the revenues of the vacant 
sees, or prebends, and gave him full power to 
impose collections, to coin new money, and to 
confiscate the property of those who sup- 
ported the party of Frederick, in the last wars, 
to sell the domains of the crown, and, finally, 
to lay hands on all the deposits of money and 
arms he might find in the kingdom. 
Mainfroy, deceived in his ambition, at first 
thought of avenging himself on Innocent, and 
kept a part of Apulia and Calabria in revolt ; 
but having then considered every thing he 
eould draw from his position, resolved to make 
his submission to the Holy See. He accord- 
ingly proposed to tha pope to place him in 
possession of Apulia, bria, and a great p 
of Sicily, if, in return, he would appoint 
tutor to Conradin, and give him the principa- 
lity of Tarentum, the countships of Gravine 
and Tricarique, and declare him his vicar 
over the unsubjugated parts of the Sg 
of Sicily. Innocent, who saw himeelf freed 
ata blow from his most formidable enemy, 
consented to all, and delivered up the son to 
the assassin of the father. He then resolved 
to visit his new states, and came to Ceperano, 
where Mainfroy awaited him to sign the con- 
ditions of the treaty. From Ceperano, the 
pani went to Capua and Naples; but God 
marked the term of his triumphal march ; 
he was attacked in that city by a grievous 
malady, which carried him off on the 7th of 
December, 1254. 
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